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ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


SOME NOTES ON THE BUCOLICI GRAECI. 


11. THEOCRITUS XIII—XXIII. 


/ > > 
XIII ro ff. χωρὶς δ᾽ οὐδέποκ᾽ ἧς, οὐδ᾽ εἰ 
μέσον ἅμαρ ὄρουτο 
» δι. ὦ ? e 4 > s ᾽ Δ ἈΝ 
οὐδ᾽ ὅκχ᾽ a λεύκιππος ἀνατρέχει ἐς Διὸς 
ἀώς, 
9 «Ὁ : >? / \ \ a 
οὐδ᾽ ὅποκ᾽ ὀρτάλιχοι μινυροὶ ποτὶ κοῖτον 
ὁρῶιεν, 
/ Ld \ 3 3 > / 
σεισαμένας πτέρα ματρὸς ἐπ᾽ αἰθαλόεντι 
πετεύρωιυ, 
fal ς al / 
ὡς αὐτῶι κατὰ θυμὸν ὁ παῖς πεποναμένος 
εἴη, 
r U 
αὐτῶι δ᾽ εὖ ἕλκων ἐς ἀλαθινὸν ἄνδρ᾽ 
ya 
ἀποβαίη. 


ὄροιτο ‘hurried’ seems to me unsuit- 
able in 10, and ὁρῶιεν ‘looked’ in 12. 
The πέτευρον is a perch or shelf or coop 
high up on the outside of the house near 
the smoke-hole or chimney. When the 
mother hen flaps her wings as she settles 
for the night, the chickens, if their action 
is to be used as a sign of approaching 
night, must be supposed to do some- 
thing noticeable to the onlooker. ‘ Look- 
ing towards their roost’ is hardly that. 
The similarity of endings in Il. to and 
12 may well have caused corruption. 
Read in 10 ἄροιτο ‘had risen,’ ‘had 
climbed,’ and in 12 ὄροιεν ‘rushed,’ the 
former from αἴρω, the latter from ὄρνυμι, 
intransitive as in Hesiod Scut.437. For 
the confusion between neighbouring 
similar words cf. the Oxyrhynchus frag- 
ment (694) of this poem, which has con- 
fused ἵκοντο and ἔθεντο in ll. 29 and 30, 
reading ἵκοντο in both. The chickens 
go scurrying up the ladder or slanting 
board to join their mother in the coop. 
Delete the comma at the end of |. 12 
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and take ἐπ᾽ αἰθαλόεντι πετεύρωι with 
ποτὶ κοῖτον ὄροιεν. 

In |. 14 the emphatic position of 
αὐτῶι is justifiable; it belongs to κατὰ 
θυμόν. In 1.15 it is not. The scholia 
preserve in ]. 15 the reading αὐτῶ in the 
sense of αὐτόθεν. This will do well if 
we translate ‘ pulling a straight furrow 
from the outset,’ comparing the scholion 
εἴρηται μεταφορικῶς ἀπὸ τῶν βοῶν τῶν 
ἐκ νεοῦ εἰθισμένων καλῶς ἕλκειν. 


23 ἀλλὰ διεξάϊξε βαθὺν δ᾽ εἰσέδραμε 

Φᾶσιν 
αἰετὸς ὡς μέγα λαῖτμα ἀφ᾽ οὗ τότε 

χοιράδες ἔσταν. 

So the MSS. Wilamowitz follows 
Jacobs in transposing the latter halves 
of the lines; other editors put βαθὺν 
δ᾽ εἰσέδραμε Φᾶσιν into a parenthesis ; 
Ahrens considers ll. 22-4 spurious. The 
chief difficulties are the hiatus in 24, 
and the fact that λαῖτμα elsewhere 
means a gulf of the sea and therefore 
cannot go closely with the eagle. There 
are plenty of parallels, however, to the 
hiatus; and there is no reason why 
Theocritus should not choose to employ 
λαῖτμα in the sense of anabyss; Homer's 
frequent use of it with the qualification 
θαλάσσης or ados would justify an 
imitator in employing it of another 
element. τότε cannot be right. Read 
τόθι ‘there,’ and take χοιράδες as predi- 
cate. There is no ὕστερον πρότερον 
within the lines themselves. The poet 
is speaking not so much of the arrival 
at Phasis as of the passing of the 
συνδρομάδες ; the words βαθὺν δ᾽ 
εἰσέδραμε Φᾶσιν make one idea with 
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διεξάϊξε. Nor are the lines out of place 
in the poem. It is true the Hylas- 
episode took place before the συνδρο- 
μάδες were passed, but the poem is not 
a history of the Argonauts but a de- 
scription of that episode, and ll. 22-4 
merely serve to identify the Argo for 
the reader. It may be objected that 
this explanation requires Ildvtov not 
Φᾶσιν. But βαθὺν, which, as its posi- 
tion shows, is predicate, saves the 
situation ; the Pontus is looked upon as 
the Bay of Phasis. 


XIV 44 εἴκατι" ταὶ δ᾽ ὀκτώ, ταὶ δ᾽ ἐννέα, 
ταὶ δὲ δέκ᾽ ἄλλαι, 
σάμερον ἑνδεκάτα" ποτίθες δύο καὶ δύο 

(Κ δέκα) μῆνες 
ἐξ ὦ ἀπ’ ἀλλάλων. 

Cholmeley ‘Aeschines counts the days 
by groups marked by subsequent events: 
“‘twenty days up to then—then eight 
till I Ὁ and so on.’ So too ap- 
parently Lang. But surely it is absurd 
to imagine that the time is partitioned 
in Aeschines’ recollection by events 
which took place respectively eight, 
nine, and ten days apart, and in that 
ordey ; and moreover there is the diffi- 
culty of the ordinal ἑνδεκάτα. Read 
εἰκάδι and ποτίθες δέκα καὶ δύο μῆνες. 
‘Let me see, it was the twentieth of 
the month; eight, nine, ten,—to-day’s 
the eleventh. You’ve only to add ten 
days and it will be two months since 
we parted.’ The quarrel took place, 
say, on the 2zoth Thargelion ; to-day’s 
the 11th of the next month but one, 
Hecatombaeon; in another week, as we 
should say (literally, according to the 
Greek tripartite division of the month, 
in another ten days), it will be the 2oth 
of this month; that is, it will be two 
months since the 2oth of Thargelion. 
The corruptions were due to a desire 
to make the numbers total 60, δύο 
μῆνες. For ten days as a round number 
corresponding to our week cf. X 12 
ἔραμαι σχεδὸν ἑνδεκαταῖος, where σχεδὸν 
shows this. 





XV 7 ἃ & ὁδὸς ἄτρυτος᾽ τὺ δ᾽ ἑκαστέρω 
(ἑκαστοτέρω) ἔμ᾽ ἀποικεῖς. 


Read ἑκαστάτω ὡς ἐναποικεῖς, ‘the 
street ’s unending and you live ever so 
far along it,’ literally ‘it is very far 
where you live in it C£iserOdy Soop 
ἄπωθεν I 45. For ws ‘where’ cf. 


I 13. The confusion between com- 
parative and superlative terminations 
is common enough (cf. ]. 139); the w 
of ws was lost by haplography ; €w for 
ἐν- was meant for ἐμοῦ and was due to 
the comparative. For the compound 
ἐναποικεῖς cf. ἐνδιαθρύπτηι 111 36΄ give 
yourself airs with: respect to,’ which 
does not occur elsewhere. 


16 πάντα νίτρον καὶ pees ἀπὸ σκανᾶς 
ἀγοράσδειν. 


Wilamowitz’ πάππα (cf. πάππα" 
Συρακοσίων Etym. Mag.) is excellent; 
I would add in support of it that the 
infinitive for imperative is baby-lan- 
guage, as in Theophr. Char. 7.10. The 
mother uses baby-language to the father, 
as mothers still do. 

25 [ὧν ides, ὧν εἶπες : for ‘sight seen 
’s tale told’ in my translation I would 
substitute a friend’s suggestion ‘ sight- 
seers make good gossips.’ | 

27 [Please read aivodpumte for the 
misprint αἰνόθρυπτε in my edition. | 

50 πάντες épiot. Read ἐρειοί, ex- 
plained—but in the less likely form 
€pvot—by Hesychius as καινοί, which is 
just what is wanted, ‘ queer,’ the Greek 
immigrant’s estimate of the native. 
ἐρινοί, adopted by Wilamowitz in his 
second edition, is unnecessary, and 
doubtful in view of XXV 250, where 
the wild-fig is used for a chariot-wheel. 
977 “ἔνδοι πᾶσαι᾽ ὁ τὰν νυὸν εἶπ᾽ ἄπο- 
κλάιξας. 


Editors have boggled needlessly, I 
think, over azo-. It is ‘the man who 
shut the bride away from the brides- 
maids’ by shutting the door of the 
wedding-chamber, thus leaving the pair 
alone together. The circumstances 
here shown by τὰν νυὸν are left to 
indicate what in XVIII 5, Tuvdapisa 
κατεκλάιζετο, is shown by the Middle. 
(The bridegroom probably said πάντες, 
but the gender would vary according to 
the application of the proverb.) 

85 Add to the note: for the omission 
of κλίνας cf. Plato Symp. 185d. 


123 ff. ὦ ἔβενος, ὦ χρυσός, ὦ ἐκ λευκῷ 
“ἐλέφαντος 
αἰετοὶ οἰνοχόον Κρονίδαι Διὶ παῖδα φέρον- 
τες, 
͵ \ / » , 
πορφύρεοι δὲ τάπητες ἄνω μαλακώτεροι 
ὕπνω" 
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ἁ Midatos ἐρεῖ yo τὰν Σαμίαν κατα- 
βόσκων 
ἔστρωται κλίνα τῶδώνιδι, τῶι καλῶι apa 

(MSS ἀλλά). 
τὰν μὲν Κύπρις ἔχει, τὰν δ᾽ ὁ ῥοδόπαχυς 

"A davis. 

The first part of the description 
(dealt with sufficiently in the footnote 
to my edition) is in ll. 119-121, and 
speaks of the two canopies of greenery. 
The second part begins at ὦ ἔβενος and 
is concerned with the bedstead or couch 
as opposed to the bed or bedding which 
follows. The third part begins at πορ- 
φύρεοι δὲ τάπητες, the actual bedding or 
coverlets as opposed to the bedstead. 
The asyndeton after ὕπνω shows that 
the next lines belong to the description 
of the τάπητες ‘softer than sleep, aye, 
so soft that Miletus, etc.’ What Miletus 
and the grazier of Samos might well say 
consists of two lines ἔστρωται---" Αδωνις. 
The κλίνα itself has been described in the 
two lines beginning ὦ ἔβενος ; it is men- 
tioned here only in conjunction with 
ἔστρωται, the two words together refer- 
ring to the bedding, τάπητες. Line 128 
still refers to the τάπητες. A misunder- 
standing of this led to the correction τὰν 
μὲν and τὰν δὲ, though these obviously 
could not really refer to the single couch 
mentioned in the line above as having 
been made for Adonis (of course it is for 
Aphrodite too, but he only is mentioned 
because the marriage-bed was often said 
to be made for the bridegroom, cf. VI 
33). Read τὸν μὲν and τὸν δ᾽. There 
were two canopies, one bedstead, and 
two lots of bedding or coverlets. The 
Greek coverlet was often called χλαῖνα, 
and in origin was doubtless merely the 
sleeper’s cloak. (It would of course be 
impossible in a description of a mystic 
marriage to take κλίνα in |. 127 as dual.) 


XVI 36 ff. πολλοὶ δὲ Σκοπάδαισιν ἐλαυ- 
νόμενοι ποτὶ σακούς 
μόσχοι σὺν κεραῆισιν ἐμυκήσαντο βόεσσι, 
μυρία δ᾽ ἀμ πεδίον ἹΚραννώνιον ἐνδιάασκον 
/ ΝΜ a / r 
ποιμένες ἔκκριτα μῆλα φιλοξείνοισι Kpe- 
ὦνδαις. 


The chief emphasis of course lies on 
πολλοί and μυρία, but there is also a 
contrast between the cattle which return 
to the homestead for the night, and the 
sheep which pass it in the open. In 
22. 44 ἐνδιάασκε is used intransitively 
of sitting out in the open air. Here it 


is transitive, ‘to watch flocks by night.’ 
L. and S.’s ‘drove afield’ (s.v. ἐνδιάω) 
can hardly be right. Cf. 17. 19 ἑδριάει 
active, but middle in Homer. 

88 ff. The different departments of 
the wished-for prosperity of the πολῖται 
have each its label at the beginning— 
ἄστεα, ai δ᾽... μήλων χιλιάδες, βόες 
δέ, νειοὺ δέ. All these are nominatives, 
suitable to the dative πολίταις. If we 
keep ἀγροὺς δ᾽ ἐργάζοιντο τεθαλότας, 
not only have we to supply a subject, 
but the parallelism of the syntax of the 
lines is completely spoilt. Theocritus 
must have written ἄγροι δ᾽ ἐργάζοιντο 
τεθαλότες, using what is usually a middle 
asa passive. See the last note. This was 
quite enough to cause the corruption. 


94 νειοὶ δ᾽ ἐκπονέοιντο (MSS also ἐκπλέ- 
οιντο, ἐκτελέοιντο) ποτὶ σπόρον. 


We may account for the variants by 
reading ἐκπολέοιντο. The stress lies on 
éx-, ‘may the fallows be ploughed ready 
for sowing—not piecemeal, here a bit 
and there a bit, but—thoroughly and en- 
tirely as far as the eye can reach.’ Cf. 
L. and 8. 5. πολέω and ἀναπολέω. 

XVII 13 ff. Punctuate ἐκ πατέρων᾽ οἷος 
μὲν ἔην. ... ‘It (the honour given by 
Heaven) was from his parents,’ 1.6. in the 
blood. For πατέρες ‘parents’ cf. Longus 
4. 33 τοὺς THs Χλόης πατέρας ἀναζητεῖν. 
οἷος may be taken as in the main ex- 
clamatory as ofa must be in 34; but there 
is also a tinge of ‘such,’ as in ὧδε |. 40. 

14 Lang sees a contrast between 
φρεσὶν ἐγκατάθοιτο and νοῆσαι, but Greek 
does not often emphasise a verb by 
putting it at the end. 

35 ὄφελος μέγα γειναμένοισι: Theo- 
critus is speaking of the honour Ptolemy 
gets from the Gods (12) through his 
parents (ἐκ πατέρων 13); ll. 13-33 are 
concerned with the father, and now he 
is bringing out the point with regard to 
the mother. She too has been a great 
boon to her offspring (generalising 
plural, or including Arsinoe). Read 
γεινομένοισι aS in 75. The corruption 
was due to the great distance between 
οἷος μὲν (13) and οἵα δέ (34), and a mis- 
understanding of ἐκ πατέρων. 

134 ἔτι παρθένος Ἶρις : ‘ yet-maiden’ 
is nonsense here ; either take ἔτι as equi- 
valent to ἀεί as it is in Epig. 20 (Wil.) 
and Epit. Bion. 92, or read the Aeolic 
compound ἀϊπαρθένος, Sappho 96. 
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XVIIT 21 ff. ἧ μέγα κά τι τέκοιτ᾽, εἰ 
ματέρι τίκτοι ὅμοιον. 

ἄμμες δ᾽ αἱ (MSS also γὰρ) πᾶσαι συνο- 
μάλικες, αἷς δρόμος WUTOS 

χρισαμέναις ἀνδριστὶ παρ᾽ Εὐρώταο λοε- 
τροῖς, 

τετράκις ἑξήκοντα κόραι, θῆλυς νεολαία, 

τᾶν οὐδ᾽ av (MSS also οὐδᾶν) τις ἄμωμος 
ἐπεί χ᾽ “EXévar παρισώθηι. 


Lines 22-25 are explanatory of 21; we 
may therefore expect either yap or asyn- 
deton. Read a colon after ὅμοιον, and 
ἄμμες Tai πᾶσαι. This is nominativus 
pendens taken up by the genitive τᾶν 
‘of these.’ In 25 read οὐδ᾽ ἦν. ἂν was 
a corruption of the correction ἢν ‘if.’ 
The time indicated is the recent past 
when Helen was still among them. 


XXI τὸ τοὶ κάλαμοι, 
φυκιόεντά τε λῆγα. 
Wilamowitz suspects we should read 

Awa. This seems to me almost certain 
in view of Headlam’s remarks Journ. of 
Philol., 1907, p. 315, where he compares 
the Latin /inum, and reads in various 
places λινόσαρκος, λινοπτώμενος, ἀμφί- 
diva, λινοσωμάτους. The masculine form 
λῖνος (sic) occurs Geopon. 2. 40. 3. So 
too in Mosch. fr. 3. 7 for the impossible 
δεινοθέτας read λινοθέτας ‘setter of 
snares.’ 


τἄγκιστρα, τὰ 


13 νέρθεν τᾶς κεφαλᾶς φορμὸς βραχύς, 
εἵματα πύσοι (MSS also ricer). 


The fishermen are lying asleep, and 
this line supplements the description of 
their bed given in 7. Upon the dry sea- 
weed (βρυον αὖον) was laid fora pillowa 
small mat (φορμός), and their εἵματα 
were πύσοι or Tico. The Greek cover- 
let was in origin the sleeper’s cloak and 
hence is often called χλαῖνα (18. 19 and 
A. P. 5. 169; see also 5. 10). εἵματα I 
therefore take to be coverlets and the 
πύσοι or πῦσοι to be the predicate, 1.6. 
what they used for coverlets. Read 
πύσσοι ‘pea-jackets’ or ‘frieze coats,’ 
1.6. πύκιοι (cf. πυκνός, πύκα, and ἄβυσσος 
for ἄβυθιος), originally an adjective 
‘thick,’ agreeing e.g. with πέπλοι. Cf. 
the goat’s-hair cloaks of Verg. Geor. 
3- 312 (miseris uelamina nautis) and 
Villoison’s interesting note (quoted by 
Seiler) on Longus 3. 3, in which V. 
says that in his time they were still 
made in Ceos. 


22 ψεύδοντ᾽, ὦ φίλε, πάντες, ὅσοι τὰς 
νύκτας ἔφασκον 
τῶ θέρεος μινύθειν, ὅτε τἄματα μάκρα 


φέρουσιν. 


The imperfect ἔφασκον shows that 
ψεύδοντ᾽ stands not for ψεύδονται but 
for Bp πττη; and is of the ἦν apa type. 


29 ff. A. ap’ ἔμαθες κρίνειν ποκ᾽ ἐνύπνια; 
,Χρηστὰ γὰρ εἶδον. 
οὔ σε θέλω τὠμῶ ἐσ τοι ματος ἦμεν 
ἄμοιρον. ΐ 
B: ὡς καὶ τὰν ἄγραν τὠνείρατα πάντα 
μερίξευ. 
οὐ yap νικάξη κατὰ τὸν νόον οὗτος 
ἄριστος 
ἐστὶν ὀνειροκρίτας, ὁ διδάσκαλός ἐστι 
Tap’ ὧι νοῦς. 
The crux is in 32. Asphalion says: 
‘ Did you ever learn to explain a dream? 
I have had a fine one. I donot wish 
you to be without a share in my vision.’ 
To which the friend replies: ‘ You share 
your catch with me, and in like manner 
you may share all your dreams. For . 
he is the best explainer of dreams who 
has wit for his teacher’ (i.e. it’s only a 
matter for ordinary common-sense). In 
the gap one would expect something 
like, ‘and it will be worth your while, 
too, for, as the saying is... .’ For ov 
yap νικάξη read ov γάρ σ᾽ εἰκάξω, put 
a question-mark after νοῦς and for νόον 
read λόγον ; ‘ For shall I not be making 
conjecture about you according to the 
saying. . .?’ νόον originated in a gloss 
upon λόγον by someone who thought it 
meant ‘reason,’ connected it with νοῦς 
in the next line, and understood the sen- 
tence as ‘I shall not yield to you in 
respect of intelligence,’ which is of 
course impossible. This produced the 
emendation νικάξῃ intended for a Doric 
future of νικάω, ‘you will not surpass 
me in intelligence,’ an emendation to 
which the future, if nothing else, is fatal. 
47 ff. Add to ‘the notes on this pas- 
sage, that εὐρὺν ἀγῶνα is a reminiscence 
of 11. 23. 253, where however it is used 
in a different sense, and for the appo- 
sitional use cf. XXV 274 ἀργαλέον μάλα 
μόχθον, ἐπεὶ οὐκ ἣν οὔτε σιδήρωι | οὔτε 
λίθοις τμήτη, a close parallel in a very 
similar context. 
53 εἶχέ με δεῖμα: the asyndeton has 
this effect, ‘covered thick with gold— 
indeed I was afraid, etc.’ 
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57 τἀγκίστρια: hook and other tackle, 
cf. τόξα =‘ bow and arrows.’ [ Please cor- 
rect misprint τὠγκίστρια in my edition. } 

58 Add to the notes: cf. Theocritus 
XII 23 ἐγὼ δέ σε τὸν καλὸν αἰνέων. 


XXII 76 οἱ δὲ θοῶς συνάγερθεν ὑπὸ 
σκιερὰς πλατανίστους 
κόχλου φυσηθέντος ἀεὶ Βέβρυκες κομό- 

@VTES. 

ἀεί cannot be right; for XVII 107 is 
not really parallel. The fragment (32) 
of Alcaeus quoted by Hdt. 5. 95 con- 
tains the phrase κῦτον ἁληκτορίν, which 
I translate ‘ nail-studded buckler,’ com- 
paring the Homeric ἐκέδασσε and éxed- 
άσθην for éoxed., κάπετος from σκάπτω, 
and the Latin cutis beside Archilochus’ 
éyxuti, and connecting ἁληκτορίν with 
Hesych. ἕκτορες" πάσσαλοι ἐν ῥυμῶι and 
Εάλλης adjective of βέλλω ΞΞ- εἴλω or 
εἴλλω (cf. ἀολλής) ‘ crowded together’ = 
Ionic λῆς Hdt. 1. 133. 7 et al., here 
used in the single-consonant form (cf. 
dppavos and dpavos, both Lesbian). In 
Theocritus we have the corresponding 
adverb dA or dre? ‘thickly.. That a 
short-a form occurred outside Aeolic 
(though indeed an Aeolic form would do 
here) seems likely from the accentuation 
ἅλες in the MSS of Hippocrates, see 
Hoffmann, Gr. Dial. III p. 320. Trans- 
late ‘thick-haired Bebrycians,’ com- 
paring 1]. 2. 542 "ABavtes ὄπιθεν κομό- 
ωντες. 

go σὺν δὲ μάχην ἐτάραξε: cf. XXVI 
13 σὺν δ᾽ ἐτάραξε ποσὶν μανιώδεος ὄργια 
Βάκχω, and Dem. 55. 1277 ἵνα μὴ πάνθ᾽ 
ἅμα συνταράξας λέγω. He ‘made a 
muddle of’ his fighting, i.e. dropped 
science and simply ‘went for’ his 
opponent. 

151 γάμον δ᾽ ἐκλέπτετε (MSS also 
ἐκλέψατε) δώροις : but the marriage has 
not yet come off: the brides are merely 
being carried away preparatory to it. 
Read ἐκκλέπτετε and see L. and 5. s.v. 

208 στήλην ᾿Αφαρηίου ἐξανέχουσαν | 
τύμβου ἀναρρήξας : ἀναρρήγνυμι is to 
break up, through, or asunder; read 
ἀναρπάξας comparing Pind. N. το, 66 
in a passage describing the same scene 
and doubtless in Theocritus’ mind at 
the time of writing. 

XXIII 5 Add to the notes, that 
Ahrens’ βέλη ποτὶ καὶ Δία βάλλει in- 
volves an unlikely construction — it 


would rather be βέλεσι Δία βάλλει--- 
and Δία coming thus suddenly would 
almost certainly have an epithet. 

8 ῥοδόμαλον: the apple or fruit of the 
wild rose. Far from giving an apple 
(the usual love-gift), he would not even 
give him so much as a ‘hip’ from the 
hedgerow; these are edible but make 
rather poor eating. The word, being a 
compound of μᾶλον, has more point in 
Greek than in English. 


\ 
10 ola δὲ θηβυλέος ὑποπτεύηισι κυναγώς, 
οὕτως πάντ᾽ ἐποίει ποτὶ τὸν βροτόν" ἄρια 
δ᾽ αὐτῶι 
χείλεα καὶ κῶραι δεῖνον βλέπον εἶχεν 
ἀνάγκαν : 


Editors rightly adopt θῆρ ὑὕλαῖος, 
ἄγρια, and βλέπος εἶχεν ἀνάγκας ; but 
πάντ᾽ ἐποίει ποτὶ τὸν βροτόν is surely 
corrupt also. The phrase πάντα ποιεῖν 
πρός is not in itself objectionable in the 
sense of ‘ oppose in every possible way,’ 
cf. Plat. Rep. 416B μὴ τοιοῦτον ἡμῖν οἱ 
ἐπίκουροι ποιήσωσι πρὸς τοὺς πολίτας. 
The nearest approach, however, to this 
use of τὸν βροτόν simply for τὸν avdpa 
is XX 20 dpa τις ἐξαπίνας pe θεὸς βροτὸν 
ἄλλον ἔτευξε; but that is not really 
parallel, for it is indefinite. Read πάντ᾽ 
ἐποπώπει ἐπὶ βροτόν ‘but he eyed every 
man even as a beast of the field that 
suspects the hunter,’ comparing IV 7 
καὶ πόκα τῆνος ἔλαιον ἐπ᾽ ὀφθαλμοῖσιν 
ὀπώπει; where ἐπί must belong to the 
verb. 


13 Tae δὲ YoAaL TO πρόσωπον ἀμείβετο, 
φεῦγε δ᾽ ἀπὸ χρώς 
ὕβριν τᾶς ὀργᾶς ποτικεΐμενος. 
ef 
οὕτως 
ἣν καλὸς δ᾽ ἐξόρπασ᾽ ἐρεθίζετο μᾶλλον 
ἐραστάς. 


ἀλλὰ καὶ 


Wakefield’s περικείμενον is indispen- 
sable; something agreeing with ‘him’ 
is required, or else the subject of ἣν 
καλός would have been expressed. Read 
ὁ πρὶν (Ahrens) ταῖς ὀργαῖς περικείμενον, 
comparing Dem. 1470. 25 ὀργῆι περι- 
πίπτειν, ‘the colour of his cheeks fled 
from him because he was a prey to 
wrathful imaginings.’ The ὀργαί are 
concrete instances of the ὀργή of the 
next line, where we must read ἐξ ὀργᾶς 
with Stephanus. The corruption in 13 
came from 14 before 14 itself was cor- 
rupted. 
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18 οὕτω δ᾽ ἀντέλοντο φωναί: this 
unmetrical reading was due to taking 
φωνᾶι as φωναί in an unusual phrase. 
Read ἀντέλλετο φωνᾶι, lit. ‘arose in 
(respect of) voice,’ i.e. ‘lifted up his 
voice.’ 

21 οὐκέτι πάρ ce, | K@pe, θέλω λύπης 
ποχολώμενος (X corrected to p): editors 
rightly adopt γάρ σε and λυπῆν, but 
instead of reading κεχολωμένος, I would 
suggest ποθορώμενος ‘I will no longer 
grieve thee with the sight of me.’ The 
first corruption was due to the wrong 
division ποθ᾽ ὁρώμενος, and this was 
followed by Doricising roy’ ὁρώμενος ; 
the other corruptions were due to an 
emendator who tried to get out of it 
the meaning ‘I no longer wish for pain 
from you,’ giving θέλω the construction 
of ἐπιθυμεῖν. 


\ ἈΝ / > / / 

30 λευκὸν TO κρίνον ἐστι, μαραίνεται 
Ὁ / 4 / - 
ἁνίκα πίπτηι (MSS also πίπτει) 

ἁ δὲ χιὼν λευκά, καὶ τάκεται ἁνίκα 
παχθῆι. 


Lilies might perhaps be said to fade 
when they fall, but snow does not melt 
when it freezes. Some editors have 
therefore transposed πίπτηι and παχθῆι, 
which makes fair sense but weak senti- 
ment. For πίπτηι read ἀπανθεῖ, and for 
παχθῆι read ἐπυιπνεῖ, and (with Wilamo- 
witz) κατατάκεται. ‘The lily is white, 
and yet it fades when its flowering is 
done; and white the snow, and yet it 
melts away with the breath of a fair 
wind.’ ἐπιπνεῖ is impersonal, ‘it blows 
fair, cf. σείει, cuvvévode, ἐχείμαξζε, and 
others quoted by Kihn.-Bl. 2. 1. p. 33, 
and also χειμαίνοντος Theocr. IX 20. 
Owing to the unusual impersonal use, 
dvix’ ἐπιπνεῖ was corrupted to ἁνίκα 
πίτνει (snow does fall); wrong division 
changed dvix’ ἀπανθεῖ to the meaning- 
less ἁνίκα πανθεῖ; and the transposition 
was due to an emendator who vaguely 
preferred to associate freezing with 
snow rather than with flowers. 

43 χῶμα δέ μευ κοῖλόν te (MSS also 
TO), TO μευ κρύψει TOV ἔρωτα : read δέ μοι 
(so Musurus; μεὺ came from pev κρύψει) 
κοίλου. ‘hollow out, make a hole in, 
some bank.’ κοιλόω is a rare word, 
and this caused κοίλου to be taken as 
an adjective and altered to agree with 
χῶμα. 


44 With the corruption of yor’ 


through confusion with yop’ above, cf. 
XIX where yd μάτηρ in 1. 7 changed 
ὃς to χὠ in 1. 8. I suspect a similar 
corruption in VIII 28, 29. Read also 
κεῖσο for κεῖσαι, the briefest possible 
form of funeral oration, which is just 
what the context requires. 


48 ff. Read λίθον εἷλεν, ἐρεισάμενος δ᾽ 
ἐπὶ τοίχωι 

ἄχρι μέσων οὐδῶν, φοβερὸν λίθον, ἅπτετ᾽. 
ἀπ᾽ αὐτῶν ͵ : 

τὰν λεπτὰν σχοινῖδα κ.τ.λ. 


The MSS ὀόδων is merely a false-epic 
diaeresis. Wilamowitz’s προθύρω is 
apparently due to a notion that a rope 
could not be tied to a threshold nor a 
stone leaning against the wall be ‘in 
the midst of the threshold.’ Surely this 
is pressing literalness too far. The 
plural shows that the threshold is used 
loosely for the doorway, and any phrase 
that will emphasise the fact that the 
stone was in the very doorway is in 
point. The door of course remains 
shut till 1. 53; the rope is obviously 
intended to be tied not to the lintel but 
to the projecting cornice supported on 
brackets, which may be seen on the 
vases, e.g. Brit. Mus. F 124 reproduced 
in my edition of the Characters of Theo- 
phrastus, p. 41. 


54 ff. οὐδ᾽ ἐλυγίχθη (MSS ἐτυλίχθη) 

τὰν ψυχάν, ov κχαῦσε νέον φόνον, ἀλλ᾽ 
ἐπὶ νεκρῶι 

εἵματα πάντ᾽ ἐμίανεν ἐφαβικὰ βαῖνε 
δ᾽ ἐς ἄθλα (MSS ἄθλω) 


γυμναστῶν. 


He does the exact opposite of what 
the lover hoped in 1]. 38 and 39; he 
neither weeps for him nor wraps his 
cloak about him, but goes his way un- 
concerned to the gymnasium and the 
bath. ἀλλά cannot be right. Read 
a colon after ψυχάν. The asyndeton 
shows that what follows is the effect of 
the apathy described in οὐδ᾽ édvy. τ. 
ψυχάν. For ἀλλά read οὐδέ, and the 
imperfect éuiawev. It is the idiomatic 
use of οὐ and the imperfect ‘ he refused 
to—wasn’t going to—defile all his 
youthful garments upon a corpse.’ The 
corruption was perhaps due to the un- 
usual δέ (55) instead of ἀλλά after the 
negative. It is at any rate clear from 
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the corrupt ἄθλω that the passage was 
not understood. 


58 ff. καὶ ποτὶ τὸν θεὸν ἦλθε τὸν ὕβρισε" 
λαϊνέας δέ 
“ > > \ a > “ a > 
ἵστατ᾽ ἀπὸ κρηπῖδος ἐς ὕδατα" τῶι ὃ 
ἐφύπερθεν 
[τὰ x ” \ ᾽ Μ 
ἅλατο καὶ τὥώγαλμα, κακὸν δ᾽ ἔκτεινεν 
ἔφαβον. 
As Cholmeley sees, ἵστατ᾽ requires no 
change; ἵπτατ᾽ would make ἅλατο an 
anticlimax. But we should surely read 


ARISTOTLE’S POETICS, Cu. VIII 


1451 22: Ὀδύσσειαν yap ποιῶν (ὁ 
Ὅμηρος) οὐκ ἐποίησεν ὅσα αὐτῷ συνέβη, 
οἷον πληγῆναι μὲν ἐν τῶ Llapvaco@ 
μανῆναι δὲ προσποιήσασθαι ἐν τῷ ἀγερμῷ 
K.T.X. 

About twelve years ago I published 
an article on this passage in Class. Rev., 
XV. 3, 1901, and I was encouraged to 
think, on high authority, that I had done 
a service by finding the key to what had 
been a standing puzzle. As the inter- 
pretation given of the grammatical con- 
struction, then quite new, has come 
apparently to be taken for granted, it 
is not presuming to think it was a real 
service, nor is it unreasonable to wish 
the origin of it had not been so entirely 
forgotten. My attention was first drawn 
to the difficulties usually made about 
the passage by a debate in the Oxford 
Philological Society, in which the prota- 
gonists were the late Provost of Oriel 
(Mr. D. B. Monro), Mr. Bywater, and 
Mr. J. A. Smith. I did not venture to 
take any part in the discussion, being 
no expert in the Poetics. No satis- 
factory result was arrived at. On after 
reflection it seemed to me that on the 
ordinary construction of the words, with 
οὐκ ἐποίησεν to govern the infinitives, 
which seemed to have always been taken 
for granted, the logical difficulties must 
remain wholly insuperable—a matter I 
have explained in the aforesaid article. 
It struck me it was a mere matter of 
construing after all: that συνέβη and 
not οὐκ ἐποίησεν should be understood 
with πληγῆναι, etc. (οἷον συνέβη αὐτῷ 
πληγῆναι K.T.r.), and that there was no 
logical difficulty whatever. It did not 


2 


ἥ 


λαΐνεος. It is of no importance to the 
story that the κρηπίς should be of stone, 
but that the God of the previous sen- 
tence should be present ‘in stone’ is 
vital ; and the emphatic position shows 
that the adjective is no mere epithet. 
Cf. Ap. Plan. 146. 


ἘΞεῖνοι, Naivéas μὴ ψαύετε τᾶς ᾿Αριάδνας 


μὴ καὶ ἀναθρώσκηι Θησέα διζομένη. 


J. M. EpMmonps. 


1451} 22 sqq.; AND Cu. I., 1447> 13-16. 


occur to anyone in the debate to take 
the words thus, nor could I find on 
investigation that the idea had occurred 
to any of the older or any of the modern 
commentators. I communicated my 
view to Mr. D. B. Monro, and under- 
stood from him that he thought it 
solved the problem. Thereupon I sent 
it to Dr. Postgate, who admitted it 
to the Classical Review. Professor 
S. H. Butcher (who did not see my 
article till two years after its publica- 
tion, and therefore not till after his 
own last edition) expressed warm ap- 
proval of it in a letter to me, and said 
that the idea of joining συνέβη with 
πληγῆναι, etc., caused all the difficulties 
to disappear. The same opinion was 
expressed to me almost in the same 
language by another Cambridge scholar. 
I quote this to show how it was recog- 
nised that the essential point was the 
proposal to construe συνέβη with 
πληγῆναι, etc., and that it was this 
which removed the standing difficulties : 
to show also that the idea was really new, 
for Professor Butcher, I need not say, 
could scarcely have failed to know of it 
if it had been in existence. As I have 
said, it was certainly unknown to the 
distinguished Oxford scholars who took 
part in the debate referred to. 

I was surprised to find lately that the 
translation, which I seem to have been 
the first to publish, has come to be 
given without any remark about its 
origin, as if a piece of ordinary know- 
ledge which needed no comment. 

On inquiry I.have learned from one 
of our younger classical teachers that 
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he was acquainted with my way of 
taking the words, but had no idea that 
it dated from an article of mine in 
the Classical Review. He was indeed 
surprised that something so natural 
had not been suggested before. This 
I quote because it seems to supply the 
explanation of what has happened. 
Some things are so obvious when once 
pointed out that one easily forgets that 
one was ever ignorant of them. I 
suppose that the given construction of 
the words, once suggested, is so obvious 
that the older scholars can forget in 
the space of a dozen years they ever 
took them otherwise, while the younger 
scholars, making their first acquaint- 
ance with the passage after the new 
interpretation has become to some ex- 
tent current, do not suspect that what 
seems to them so obvious ever wanted 
pointing out at all. 

This way of putting it, however, 
would not be just to Mr. Bywater. It 
turns out indeed that he had com- 
pletely forgotten my view about συνέβη 
and the argument I founded on it. 
But after the lapse of some years, when 
revising his material for the last time 
before publication, he independently 
came to the same view himself, at least 
about συνέβη, through realising the 
difficulty in the word οὐδέν in 1451* 27. 

In my previous article in the Classz- 
cal Review I have endeavoured to 
deal fully with the traditional logical 
difficulties made about the place, and 
to show how, as my friend Professor 
Butcher said, they entirely disappear 
if the proposed construction of the 
words is adopted, and therefore I need 
say no more about it here. 

I may take this opportunity to adda 
suggestion on another passage in the 
Poetics, where also I venture to think a 
noted problem has a solution which is 
obvious enough when once pointed out. 

The passage (1447> 20-22) is as 
follows: ὁμοίως δὲ κἂν εἴ τις ἅπαντα 
τὰ μέτρα μιγνύων ποιοῖτο τὴν μίμησιν, 
καθάπερ Χαιρήμων ἐποίησε Κένταυρον 
μικτὴν ῥαψωῳδίαν ἐξ ἁπάντων τῶν μέτρων, 
καὶ ποιητὴν προσαγορευτέον. The words 
καὶ ποιητὴν προσαγορευτέον have caused 
great difficulty, and some of the inter- 
preters have resorted to emendations 
(for which see Bywater’s Commentary). 


The difficulty seems of long standing 
to judge from the apograph variant οὐκ 
ἤδη καὶ ποιητήν for Kat ποιητήν. ὁμοίως 
has also been found difficult, and un- 
satisfactory renderings have been given 
of it. I should maintain that if the 
argument of the text is understood, it 
will be seen that the simple and natural 
translation of the disputed words suits 
it exactly, and that the text is quite 
right. ; 

In a preceding part of the text (1447> 
13-16) Aristotle has said that it was the 
habit to call anyone a poet if he only 
wrote in metre: his material might be 
utterly unpoetical, medicine or nature- 
philosophy, e.g., yet he was to be called 
a poet (ποιητὰς... προσαγορεύοντες, Cf. 
ποιητὴν προσωγορευτέον); merely because 
he wrote in metre. So, quite irrespec- 
tive of his subject-matter, if a man 
wrote in elegiac metre, he was called 
an elegiac poet, or, if in the metre of 
epic, an epic poet. If, then, a man 
wrote in a metre he was called a poet, 
and of the kind designated by the par- 
ticular metre. 

But now Aristotle had already said 
further back (1447» fin.) that when the 
imitation was in metre it might be in 
one metre or several—eite μεγνῦσα per’ 
ἀλλήλων εἴθ᾽ Evi τινι γένει χρωμένη τῶν 
μέτρων. Accordingly, he now, in the 
passage before us, adds to the state- 
ment about a man who wrote in one 
particular metre being called a poet of 
a kind designated. by the metre, merely 
because he wrote in metre, that on the 
same principle (ὁμοίως), viz. that metre 
was enough to constitute a poet, if a 
man wrote in a jumble of all the metres, 
we should in this case also («at) have 
to give the title poet (ποιητὴν mpo- 
cayopeuvtéov). The translation therefore 
is, ‘and similarly ’ (7.e., on the principle 
that metre is enough to make a poet), 
‘also if (κἂν εἰ) a man made his imita- 
tion in a medley of all metres, like 
Chaeremon’s Centaur, which was a 
mixture of all metres, in this case too 
(καί) we have to call the man a poet.’ 
(The καί before ποιήτην seems logically 
indistinguishable from that before εἰ, 
but the repetition is appropriate after 


_the interposition of the illustration.) 


The apograph reading καὶ τοῦτον 
ποιητήν probably depends on this same 
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view of the meaning. The insertion of 
τοῦτον, however, is not necessary. It 
is only the difference between saying 
‘we must call him a poet too’ and ‘in 
this case, too, we must give the title 
poet.’ 

Thus the Greek has its plain and 
natural interpretation. This view could 
hardly fail to have been taken by the 
commentators if the passage in dispute 
had followed directly after 1447” 13-16, 
πλὴν οἱ ἄνθρωποί γε συνάπτοντες TO 
μέτρῳ τὸ ποιεῖν ἐλεγεποιοὺς τοὺς δὲ 
ἐποποιοὺς ὀνομάζουσιν, οὐχ ὡς κατὰ τὴν 
μίμησιν ποιητὰς ἄλλα κοινῇ κατὰ τὸ 
μέτρον προσαγορεύοντες, and they have 
probably been put off the scent by the 
interposition of the passage about the 


unpoetical character of certain material 
that happened to be put into metre. 

The idea of what Aristotle really in- 
tended is not new; indeed, it must be 
as old as the apograph reading, and 
one. modern translation has it, that of 
Professor Butcher, but I do not know 
that anyone has held that it could be 
got out of the most authoritative form 
of the text, that without τοῦτον. Pro- 
fessor Butcher follows the apograph 
insertion of τοῦτον, and translates: ‘ So 
too if a writer should in his poetic 
imitation combine every variety of metre 
like Chaeremon .. . we must, accord- 
ing to usage, call him simply a poet.’ 

J. Cook WILSON. 
Oxford. 





A ROMAN IMPERIAL DOMAIN. 


In 1910 Sir W. M. Ramsay and I made 
some excavations at Iconium, which I 
have described in the Revue de Philologte, 
1912, p. 48 ff. One of the inscriptions 
found by us (No. 47) was a dedication 
to the Μήτηρ Κουαδατρηνή, the mother- 
goddess of Quadatra, a place which I 
conjecturally identified with the corrupt 
Οὐάδατα, which Ptolemy places in 
Cappadocia.! An inscription copied by 
us at Laodiceia Combusta in IgII 
invests the ethnic applied to the mother- 
goddess in the Iconian inscription with 
considerable interest for students of the 
history of the Roman Imperial Estates 
in Asia Minor. 

In amountain-valley between Iconium 
and Laodiceia Combusta (but nearer the 
latter), with fertile tilth, rich cinnabar 
mines, and a cool and bracing climate 
in summer, there lies a Turkish village 
called Sizma. This village is close to 
an ancient mound, which marks the 
site of an old Anatolian village, whose 
name was Zizima. The name is not 
found in any ancient record, but it is 
implied in the adjective Ζεζιμηνή or 





1 This suggestion gathers strength from the 
form Ovaddra, given by one of the MSS. This 
accentuation is easily explained by the accent 
of Quadrdta. Quadrata (see below) was not 
in Cappadocia, but as Cappadocia consisted 
largely of Imperial Estates, a Lycaonian estate 
might readily be assigned to it by the inaccurate 
Ptolemy. 


Ζιζιμμηνή, applied to the mother- 
goddess of this valley, and it clearly 
survives in the modern name Sizma. 
To judge by the relatively large number 
of her cult-inscriptions and representa- 
tions found in this neighbourhood, the 
Zizimene Mother was themost important 
figure in the religion of Iconium, 
Laodiceia Combusta, and the surround- 
ing districts. She is usually called 
simply the Μήτηρ Ζιζιμηνή, but on an 
inscription of the Roman colonia [conium 
we find her called Minerva Zizimene. 
The name is Latin, but the goddess is 
the Anatolian mother-goddess, who was 
worshipped under different names in 
different parts of Asia Minor. 

It has been known since 1888, when 
Ramsay published some Laodicean 
inscriptions mentioning slaves or freed- 
men of the Roman Emperors,” that 
there was Imperial property in the 
vicinity of Laodiceia Combusta. Since 
then a systematic search of the whole 
neighbourhood has gradually brought 
to light a mass of evidence bearing on 
the character and situation of the 
Imperial Estates in this corner of 
Phrygia. In 1905 Professor Ramsay 
published all that was then known 
about the Imperial property of Zizima 
in the Classical Review, p. 367 ff. He 
referred to seven dedications to the 





2 Ath, Mitth. 1888 (xiii.), p. 242 f. 
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Zizimene Mother (to which I have 
added two in the above-mentioned 
paper in the Revue de Philologie), and to 
eleven inscriptions containing certain or 
probable references to slaves or freed- 
men of the Emperors, one of which was 
found at Zizima, and is of a type 
regularly found on Imperial Estates. 
A revised copy of this inscription was 
published by Miss Ramsay in_ her 
(privately printed) Preliminary Report 
to the Wilson Trustees (Aberdeen, 1909), 
and I was permitted to add a few notes 
on it, after re-examination of the stone, 
ἔπ i. S,;/ 298i. p- 19044 Ghe anscrip- 
tion mentions an οἰκονόμος of one of 
the Emperors, who made a dedication 
to Jehovah Dionysus on behalf of his 
master and of a village on the estate. 

In 1tg11 Laodiceia Combusta gave 
us five fresh inscriptions mentioning 
Imperial slaves or freedmen, to which, 
with one exception, I need only refer 
here. This exception runs as follows: 
(dG. 1911.) 


VLIAEVIAMEAG 
TISSIMAEAVG 

FAEMATRI DOM 

NOSTRI SEVER 
XANDRIPIIELI 
GVSTLEROAST 
GLYCERINVSLIB 
PRAEDIORVMOWADRAT 

RYMG RATIASAGENS NYMINI MAIES 

TATIONEEI VS LIBENS Posy! 9 


Jjuliae [M]ameaf[e san- 
c|tissimae Aug[us- 

tae matri dom[ini 

nostri Sever[i A- 

le]xandri pii feli[cis Au- 

gusti et cast[rorum 

Glycerinus lib(ertus) 

p]|raediorum Quadrat- 

oljrum gratias agens numini maies- 
tatique eius libens posui. 


This inscription dates between 222 
and 235A.D. Glycerinus, the (Imperial) 
freedman in charge of the praedia Quad- 
vata made a dedication to Julia Mamaea, 
the mother of Severus Alexander and 
the mater castrorum. An _ Imperial 
freedman must of course have been in 
charge of Imperial property; the in- 
scription accordingly gives us the name 


of the Imperial Estate near Laodiceia 
Combusta, to which the numerous 
Imperial slaves and freedmen mentioned 
in inscriptions of the city belonged. 

Sir W. M. Ramsay, in his article on 
the ‘Tekmoreian Guest-Friends’ in 
Studies in the E. Rom. Provinces, p. 305 ff., 
has laid it down as a principal holding 
for Asia Minor generally that the 
lands which we know to have belonged 
to the temples of the gods in the earlier 
period came into the private. ownership 
of the Roman Emperors, were managed 
by their servants, and passed with 
the patrimonium to their successors. 
We have the evidence of Strabo! and 
of inscriptions? that this was the fate 
of the estates of Mén Askaénos near 
Pisidian Antioch. The present inscrip- 
tion, taken together with the Iconian 
dedication to the Μήτηρ Κοναδατρηνή, 
is a complete proof that the history 
of the divine property at Zizima was 
similar to that of the estates of the 
god Mén. The Μήτηρ Κουαδατρηνή 
is of course none other than the 
goddess whose cult dominated the 
religion of this entire region, the 
Μήτηρ Ζιζιμηνή. Her epithet is formed 
in this case not from the old Anatolian 
name of her Estates, but from the 
name which the Romans gave to her 
Estates when they took them over. 
Κουαδατρηνή is obviously metathesis 
of Kovadpatnyvyn,? an ethnic formed 
with the commonest Anatolian suffix 
from Kovadpara, Latin Quadrata. 
Κουαδρατηνή replaces Ζιζιμηνή as the 
epithet of the goddess, just as the 
Roman Emperors’ had _ supplanted 
the goddess herself and her priests in 
the ownership of the Estates. The 
name Quadrata probably refers to the 
mineral wealth in which the valley of 
Zizima abounded; the term is ap- 
parently not found elsewhere in this 
sense, but the sense follows naturally 
(as Sir W. M. Ramsay points out to 
me) from such expressions as saxum 
quadratum, opus quadratarium, and 
quadratarius. Or possibly the Estate had 





* p. 577- 

2 *Tekmoreian Guest-Friends,’ of. cit. 

3 My understanding of those inscriptions 
began with a suggestion from Professor Souter 
that Κουαδατρηνή had some connection with the 
Latin word guadratus. 
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belonged to a man named Quadratus, 
who bequeathed it to an Emperor, or 
had it confiscated. I have described 
the cinnabar mines of Sizma, which are 
being worked for mercury ore at the 
present day, in Klio, 1g10, p. 242, and 
a description of the skulls of some en- 
tombed miners (which I secured through 
the kindness of Mr. Hugh Whittall) and 
of some other ancient remains found at 
the mines has been published by 
Professor J. L. Myres in the Annals of 
Archaeology, etc., Liverpool, vol. ii., 
pa Gi. 

The ethnic Kvadpnvos, implying a 
place-name Quadra, is applied to a 


member of the Tekmoreian Association 
in an inscription copied at Saghir, near 
Pisidian Antioch, in 1911. This is 
perhaps a shortened form of Quadrata. 
Sree Ὁ ΟΣ τσ τς, Pe 270. AD tae 
living on the Imperial Estate at Zizima 
would naturally belong to the Antio- 
chian Association, for the Domain at 
Antioch was the religious and probably 
also the administrative centre of a large 
number of Imperial Estates in Asia and 
Galatia at the end of the third century 
after Christ. 


W. M. CALDER. 


Brasenose College, Oxford. 


CORRIGENDA ET ADDENDA. 


(1) THE EASTERN BOUNDARY OF THE 
PROVINCE ASIA. 

In the Classical Review, 1908, p. 213, I 
published an inscription of Chekirji, near 
the boundary of Galatia and Lycaonia, 
which I interpreted as containing a date 
by the name of a proconsul of Asia, 
D. Caelius Calvinus Balbinus, and as 
therefore proving that the eastern 
boundary of the province Asia extended 
as far east as Chekirji. This inscription 
has been revisited by Sir W. M. Ramsay 
and myself, and should read as follows: 


KNGY TAT? AKAIAIO 

HAHC KASALAIAN 

δα δε CR TATAC 

UA HANEEA NAPOC 

HM CON TTATPZC TAYKIG 
TATW @ AN 4 YANE 

MAN MH 
XA 


IY bf werd frye 


ff 


KX. Εὐπάτρα καὶ Διο- 
μ]ήδης κα[ὶ) Δύλιαν- 
os| κ[ὲ] Αὐρ. Νίκανδρος 
καὶ] Δάδης [κὲ] Τάτας 
5 καὶ] ᾿Αλέξανδρος 
τῷ] ἡμῶν πατρἰ ὸ)ς γλυκι- 
τάτῳ [Μ|]άν[ο]ν ave- 
στήσάμεν͵ μν[ ἡ] μηΐς 
χάριν. 


My 1908 copy was made in a bad 
light, and I depended for the epigraphic 
copy published in the Classical Review 
mainly on an impression. The im- 
pression caught enough of line 1 to 
suggest as certain the transcription 
which I offered, and no more. The new 
copy was made in a better light, and has 
freed the ancient topography of this 
region from what proved on further 
study to be an embarrassing error. I 
apologise to any writer on this subject 
whom my former publication may have 
led astray. 

The first name in this inscription may 
represent the local pronunciation of 
Κλεοπάτρα ; but as Εὐπάτρα is found on 
inscriptions of the same district, it is 
more probable that the name is 
Κλ(αυδία) Εὐπάτρα. The use of the 
quasi-praenomen Aurelius in line 3 
marks the inscription as later than 
A.D. 212.1 Claudia Eupatra is pro- 
bably the descendant of a freedman of 
Claudius?; there were extensive Imperial 
estates in Northern Lycaonia, and 
several names found in inscriptions on 
those estates can only have belonged to 
the families of Imperial freedmen. I 
hope soon to publish a collection of 
over 200 inscriptions from those Estates. 


1 See Ramsay in Classical Review, 
p- 369. 

2 The name occurs also at Iconium. See 
Wiegand in Ash. Mitth., 1905, p. 324 f., and my 
paper in the Revue de Philologte, 1912. 


1905, 
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(2) Ἱππεύς = Equiso. 

I have noted two further instances of 
the use of iamevs=eguiso pointed out in 
the Classical Review, 1910, p. 11 ff. The 
first is in an inscription of Oinan (near 
Lysias), published by Mr. Anderson in 
J H S, 1898, p. 108, No. 46, and re- 
copied bymein 1911. This inscription 
runs ΓΑ |wov Καίσαρος δούλη] τὸ ἡρῷον 
Διαδουμένῳ τῷ ἰδίῳ ἀνδρὶ Καίσαρος 
Sov[Aw] ἱππίεῖ. ... In τρῖχ I could 
distinguish the top of the last I of 
ITITIEI, as well as the middle bar of E. 
This inscription is carved on an altar, 
with a defaced relief between lines 1 and 
2; on the right side, there is a round 
shield and two spears. But this orna- 
mentation, being very common in and 
near Pisidia, cannot be taken as show- 
ing that an Imperial slave was a horse- 
soldier. Oinan lay on or near an 
Imperial estate on the Great Eastern 
Highway; this inscription belongs to 
the Estates. 

The second instance occurs in an 
inscription copied by Sir W. M. Ramsay 
at Laodiceia Combusta in 1911. He 
kindly allows me to publish it here. It 
is a cut on a stele with pointed pedi- 
ment, containing two human figures and 
a basket. 


ΑΓΡΙΠΠΕΙΝΑΚΥ 
PIOYKAICAPOC 
NOYAHATTIPEIAIW 
ITT CIKAL KOCMI 
ATONEYCIFAYKY 
TATOICMNHHHC 
XAPINKAILEAYTHZW 
CA 


᾿Αγριππεῖνα κυ- 
ρίου Καίσαρος 
δούλη ᾿Απρειλίῳ 
ἱππεῖ καὶ Koopi- 

ᾳ γονεῦσι γλυκυ- 
τάτοις μνήμης 
χάριν καὶ ἑαυτῇ ζῶ- 
σα. 


Aprilius, like the two οὐέρναι (Σεβασ- 
τοῦ) of Laodiceia referred to in my former 
paper, was in charge of the Imperial 
horses stabled at Laodiceia in con- 
nection with the cursus publicus along 
the Eastern Highway, and the transport 
work on the Imperial Estates of Zizima. 

In 1910 I was able to read more of 
the inscription published from Sir 
W.M. Ramsay’s copy in Classical Review, 
1910, p. 12.1 It is cut on a small stele, 
broken at the top, and runs as follows: 


Tattoo 
CWEPNAITTEYL 


ZOHT PO? WwW 
TEKNWKAIIAT 


A MytMel E NE 
KENTHIYNOI 
AAIKEAYTW 


[ὁ δεῖνα] 
οὐέρνα ἱππεὺς 
Ζοητρό 

ἀβην  Α, 
τέκνῳ καὶ ἰδί- 
ᾳ μνήμης ἕνε- 

uf Wier 

κεν TH γυν(αικὶ) Ov- 
dau κ[ ἐ] ἑαυτῷ. 


Zoetrophos is accordingly the name 
of the child, as Ramsay’s copy indicated. 
The syntax of the last four lines is in- 
volved ; iéia should stand between τῇ 
and γυνί(αικί).. Words of relationship 
are sometimes written in abbreviation, 
e.g. MH for MHTPI in Studies im the 
E. Rom. Provinces (Ramsay), p. 175, 
No. 67 (revised by Ramsay and me in 
1910, when we noted that the inscription 
is complete). The name Oiéa occurs 
in Sterrett Wolfe Expedition, No. 535, 
and on an unpublished inscription of 
Laodiceia Combusta. The tofa ad- 
scviptum occurs here and there in in- 
scriptions of the Imperial period: see 
Classical Review, τοῖο, p. 78. In 
ἱππεύς LITLE are in ligature. 

W. M. CALDER. 


1 Cf. Ath. Mitth., 1888, p. 242, No, 22. 
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MARONES: VIRGIL AS PRIEST OF APOLLO. 


In spite of a certain variability of 
climate, Thrace must have been a more 
or less attractive place of habitation in 
the long long ago, under the lordship of 
Ares, Apollo, and Dionysus, before 
Apollo migrated south to Delphi, the 
Muses to Parnassus, the Maenads to 
Citheron. Who would not have hunted 
with the Edonian hounds? raced the 
West Wind with Harpalyce? or shot 
with her sporting sisters, all in their 
simple sylvan suits? Who would not 
have tilted and taken tea with the 
northern prototype of Volscian Camilla? 
in the far-off days of freedom and 
equality of the sexes, before the country, 
once the teeming home of modern move- 
ments, sank to be the nursing mother 
of copper-headed slaves: when from 
the bank of Hebrus blood-red Ares 
thundered on his shield, and shook his 
chariot reins for war; and in many- 
coloured panoply fair Amazons re- 
sponded with drum-beats from the banks 
of Thermodon: hard-hearted, single- 
breasted—single-breasted perhaps, but 
not, according to their own national 
philosophy, hard-hearted, nay, rather a 
merciful sisterhood, a loving body of 
good women bent on good works, in a 
land where every infant born into this 
world of sin and sorrow was greeted 
with howls of lamentation: every soul 
departing was sped on its way to a 
better world with wild demonstrations 
of gladness, and jubilant ululation. To 
help in this kindly task of speeding the 
parting guest may well have been up-to- 
date charity, benevolence, philanthropy. 
Philanthropic, too, may have been the 
purpose of the concerts and musical 
competitions, such as that to which 
Thamyris challenged the Muses, who, 
in their indignation, silenced his singing 
by a stroke, and made him forget his 
playing. Benevolent certainly the ban- 
quets of Zalmolxis, who used to enter- 
tain the local aristocracy of non-thinkers 
at dinner to discuss questions of im- 
mortality and a future life. A land of 
philosophers and poets, of literary 
societies, and religious revivals, where 
dwelt in a kind of holy freemasonry 
men initiated into never yet revealed 
mysteries, aiming at purification of the 


soul from sin and the body from passion 
through strict vegetarian diet ; where, 
moreover, venerable priests could grow 
famous, like the Carthusian or Bene- 
dictine monks in more recent centuries, 
for the strength and quality of their 
liqueurs; and a single Temperance king, 
armed with a stock-whip, could exclude 
for a time the introduction of alcohol 
into his kingdom, and drive back the 
wine god to his unlicensed cradle; but 
not for ever: back came the god and 
back came his following of Maenads, 
breaking the windows of heaven with 
wild cries, and in their blind husband- 
hunger lynching the forlorn widower for 
his inconsiderate inconsolability. A 
glorious age, when the goodly company 
of Edonian wine-drinkers could get a 
warning manifesto pointing to the 
blinded eyes and shortened life of their 
anti-alcoholic adversary, King Lycur- 
gus of the stock-whip, into a monthly 
serial then being brought out by Homer 
(Iliad, No. 6, 30); and the Thracian 
wine-growers’ association could follow 
it up with an advertisement in a later 
serial by the same author booming the 
sweet, dark wine of Ismarus. Here it 
is (Od. 9, 196-211): ‘I went on my 
way and took with me a goat-skin of 
sweet, dark wine, which was given me 
by Maron, son of Euanthes, priest of 
Apollo, Protector of Ismarus, because 
we had saved him with his wife and 
child in reverence, for he dwelt within 
the leafy grove of Phoebus Apollo. So 
he made me splendid presents: seven 
talents of fine gold, and a mixing-bowl 
of solid silver, and moreover twelve jars 
of wine, drawn fresh from the cask, 


‘sweet, unblended, a drink for gods: nor 


did any of the servants or attendants in 
the house know of it, only himself, and 
wife, and house-keeper; and whenever 
he drank that honey-sweet, red wine, he 
filled a liqueur glass, and poured it into 
twenty measures of water ; and so sweet 
an aroma of fragrance indescribable 
arose from the mixing-bowl that in very 
truth it was not easy to refrain.’ The 
words 


-“ Φ > \ v > \ »Μ , 
Βῆν " ἀτὰρ αἴγεον ἀσκὸν ἔχον μέλανος 
οἴνοιο, 
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Ἡδέος, ὅν μοι ἔδωκε Μάρων Εάνθεος 
υἱὸς, 

Ἱρεὺς ᾿Απόλλωνος ὃς Ἴσμαρον ἀμφιβε- 
βήκει, 


(Od. 9, 196-199) form the text of this 
homily. 

It would be natural that Virgil, when 
in the course of his reading Homer he 
first came across the passage just quoted, 
giving the name and address of Maron, 
son of Euanthes (Flower-bloom), who 
supplied that famous Ciconian wine to 
Odysseus, which made the Cyclops 
sleep so soundly before his loud awaken- 
ing, should have been struck with a 
certain familiar ring, as if he had heard 
something like it before—not only in 
Maron, his own name, but the ‘son of 
Flower-bloom’ may have recalled to 
him his own father’s forest garden, and 
bee-keeping, and honey so essential to 
the making of wine in those pre-sugary 
days. It would also be natural that he 
should feel drawn to the country of his 
possible ancestors, and find in imagina- 
tion a sort of kinship with the great 
names of old, a kind of family pride in 
his remote Thracian connections. 

Nor is it strange that from the first, 
even in the Eclogues, we find this 
glowing sympathy for the cradle-land of 
his race, and legendary home. E. 6, 36, 
He says: ‘ Nor did Rhodope and Ismarus 
admire Orpheus so much’ (Nec tantum 
Rhodope mirantur et Ismarus Orphea). 
So in E. 4, 55: 


Nor me should Thracian Orpheus vanquish then, 
Nor Linus glad in mother or in sire ; 
No, nor Apollo strike more sweet for men 
The glory of his lyre. 
F. W. H. M. 


Non me carminibus_ vincet Thracius 
Orpheus 

Nec Linus; huic mater quamvis atque huic 
pater adsit, 


Orphei Calliopea, Lino formosus Apollo. 


nec 


Or that Tereus, Procne, Philomela, un- 
happy movers in that high company, 
should be the early recipients of his 
wondrous pity : 


E. 6, 78-81. 


Aut ut mutatos Terei narraverit artus, 

Quas illi Philomela dapes, quae dona pararit, 
Quo cursu deserta petiverit, et quibus ante 
Infelix sua tecta supervolitaverit alis? 


Nor is there anything strange in his 
wild joy at the thought of rearraying 
his ancestral Ismarian mountain-sides 
with the glory of the vine (G. 2, 37, 
Juvat Ismara Baccho conserere), or in 
his wistful yearning to be transported 
in his summer holiday to the distant 
land of his forefathers. ‘Oh! for one,’ 
he cries, ‘to take and set me in the 
cool valleys of Haemus, and roof me in 
with a huge canopy of over-arching 
branches’ (G. 2, 487, 0, qui me gelidis 
in vallibus Haemi | Sistat, et ingenti 
ramorum protegat umbra!) No thought 
of aviation in his heart : for the pioneer 
daring of Icarus he was even then 
hoarding pent up matchless tears (A. 6, 


30-33) : 
Tu quoque magnam 
Partem opere in tanto, sineret dolor, Icare, 
haberes. 
Bis conatus erat casus effingere in auro ; 
Bis patriae cecidere manus. 


Nor yet would it be strange if in his 
fancy the old Maronian house ot Thrace 
should ever seem to be calling, calling 
to the new Maronian house in Mantua, 
with a cry Ismarian: 


Κίκονες Κικόνεσσι γεγώνευν, Od. 9, 47. 


Send but a song over sea for us, 
Heart of their hearts who are free; 

Heart of their singers to be for us 
More than our singers can be. 


For the songs of Thamyris and Musaeus 
had long been floating in the wide, un- 
harvested universe beyond the ear-shot 
of man, and the genuine fragments of 
Orpheus’s poems had, like his limbs, 
already been scattered and lost. And 
what a song didhesend! Whereis the 
like of it? Take any part of the tale of 
Orpheus and Eurydice at haphazard, 
even in borrowed paraphrase : 


G. 4, 507-527. 
Ah, wedded twice, twice widowed of his love, 
What should he do, and whither should he 
oO? 
And with what music hope to move 
Divinities below ? 


For seven long months in unillumined caves, 
Taming fierce beasts, and leading oaks 
along, 
He sat by Strymon’s solitary waves, 
And wept his soul in song. 


With such a grief for her lost brood forlorn 
Laments all night the piteous nightingale, 
And pours herself from even unto morn} 
In one melodious wail. 
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Alone, Hyperborean ice, alone, 
Pacing the snowy steppes of Tanais ; 
For lost Eurydice he made his moan, 
And the vain boon of Dis. 


Until the jealous Thracian dames at last 
Broke with shrill shout upon his amorous 
dream, 
And in their frenzy tore his corse, and cast 
His head into the stream. 


Then o’er Oeagrian Hebrus faintly borne, 
Oeagrian Hebrus gathering to the sea, 

Echoed the last sigh of that voice forlorn, 
Ah! lost Eurydice! 


The very names high-sounding of 
that Mavortian land seem to have had 
a singular fascination for the poet, and 
to have stirred far-down depths of his 
being, and kindled his inmost soul to 
enthusiasm : 


ΟΞ Ξ 135: 

ille flagranti 
Aut Athon, aut Rhodopen, aut alta Ceraunia telo 
Dejicit ; 


G. 4, 462. 
flerunt Rhodopeiae arces 
Altaque Pangaea et Rhaesi Mavortia tellus, 
Atque Getae atque Hebrus et Actias Orithyia. 


and multitudinous other passages. 

But not only the great poets and 
singers Musaeus, Orpheus, Thamyris; 
not only the high-sounding names of 
the old Thracian home, or the glorious 
aroma of sweet, red wine, from which it 
was hard to refrain, would be likely to 
appeal to the descendant, it might be, 
of Maron, son of Euanthes, and the 
author of the invocation, ‘ Hither, O 
Lord of the wine-press, here all is full 
of thy gifts’ (G. 2, 4, Huc, pater O 
Lenaee; tuis hicomnia plena | Muneri- 
bus); but the hoary, immemorial priest- 
hood of Apollo after the order of 
Melchizedek, all too long in abeyance, 
seemed from his early youth to summon 
him to his hereditary calling, and to 
claim his life-long faithful service. From 
the moment of his hearing that call, 
Virgil devoted himself to the double 
worship of Phoebus Apollo of Troy on 
the one hand, and of Augustus Apollo 
of Rome on the other: to the ‘ Trojae 
Cynthius auctor,’ the god of the old 
time, and to Octavianus Caesar, the god 
of the new age; for Virgil had already 
found his earthly Apollo (εὑρήκαμεν 
συγχαίρωμεν) ‘in the embodied fulness 
of manly beauty and strength of youth’ 


of the living Augustus (tuus jam regnat 
Apollo); and henceforth he concentrated 
his powers both on the loyal worship 
and deification of the saviour of his. 
farm and of the world: and also on the 
missionary task of showing forth and 
expounding the ways of the old Phoebus 
Apollo in his dealings with his chosen 
people—the wandering remnant of Troy 
—from the hour when the exile Aeneas 
started ‘with his comrades and son, 
penates and great gods’ (A. 3, 12, Cum 
sociis natoque penatibus et magnis dis) 
to the crowning hour of victory at 
Actium, when Augustus Apollo, sur- 
rounded by senate, people, penates and 
great gods (A. 8, 679, Cum patribus 
populoque penatibus et magnis dis) 
seemed to pass into and become the 
Actian Apollo, and their deities to be 
merged in one (A. 8, 7-20), and Maro’s 
work was complete. Apollo had dwelt 
on earth before in the days of Admetus 
as shepherd (Pastor ab Amphryso), and 
now he dwelt on earth again as shep- 
herd of the Roman people. 

1. In Eclogues, Georgics, and the 
prophetic parts of the Aeneid, Virgil 
was steadily engaged in raising Augustus, 
the earthly Apollo, to heaven, or bringing 
down the heavenly Apollo to earth. His 
the altar which many a tender lamb 
from the Maronian sheep-folds will dye 
with purple (Ε. τ, 6-8): his the altar too 
where annual offerings of foaming milk 
rich with olive oil, and bottled nectar 
were to be set (E. 5, 65-71). He, or 
his, the child being born addressed in 
E. 4, 49 as ‘dear progeny of gods; 
mighty incarnation of Jove, a line 
which cancels at a stroke all other 
candidates for the honour of being the 
Great Unknown—for none, except 
Augustus himself or his son (ifany), had 
the required descent from Jove (et mi 
genus ab Jove summo (of Aeneas). The 
fourth Eclogue must therefore have 
been either a birthday poem to his 
never-born son, or a retrospective birth- 
day poem—‘a_ twenty-firster ’—greet- 
ing to Augustus himself celebrating his 
being born or born again as Apollo, son 
of Jove, written like other prophecies 
after the event, and (according to the 
Rev. Mr. Smith, S.J., of Stonyhurst, in 
the Month, January, 1870), this would 
be astrologically correct. Augustus too 
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is the mortal invoked at length in G. 1, 
whose place in heaven is still unassigned 
(Oh! the difficulties and inconvenience 
of two Apollos!) (G. 1, 24-32), though 
Virgil does suggest a certain vacancy in 
the sky for Augustus, a certain polite 
withdrawal of over-crowding constella- 
tions, somewhat in the language of 
Shelley to Keats: 
It was for thee yon kingless sphere has long 
Swung blind in unascended majesty, 
Silent alone amid an Heaven of Song. 


Assume, thy wingéd throne, thou Vesper of 
our throng! 


Plainest of all at the beginning of the 
third Georgic, after invoking Phoebus 
under the title of his former residence 
on earth as shepherd to Admetus 
(Pastor ab Amphryso), Virgil openly 
proclaims his priesthood to the living 
Augustus, and declares his intention of 
building him a temple on the banks of 
the Mincius (a temple never made with 
hands), and although he subsequently 
varied this first vision of the Aeneid, he 
never changed or faltered in his sacer- 
dotal deifying purpose. To the temple 
of Augustus (as the new Apollo) he was 
to be the first to conduct the Muses 
from Parnassus: the first to bring in 
subjection the vanquished Hebrew 
prophets from Edom. In the centre of 
all will be his Caesar, and will fill the 
temple with his presence. Maro will be 
his priest, and himself, crowned with 
olive and arrayed in purple, will do 
high sacrifice. Himself design goldand 
ivory carvings for the doors, commemo- 
rative of Augustan victories, and set up 
breathing marble statues for the branch 
house of Assaracus, and names handed 
down from Jove(G. 3, 35, demissaequeab 
Jove gentis | Nomina, Trosque parens, 
et Trojae Cynthius auctor.) ; and so we 
get back from Augustus Apolio to the 
Homeric god at the other end of the 
chain—to Phoebus Apollo of Ismarus 
and Troy. 

The Aeneid, being the temple in 
which Augustus Apollo is to dwell, 
Virgil proceeds indefatigably with his 
sacerdotal programme in such parts of 
the poem as can be carried on by 
prophecy. For, since Augustus was 
not to be born for several hundred 
years, it was impossible to proceed 
otherwise than by foretelling the future. 


In A. 1, 286 Jupiter promises Venus 
that a Caesar shall be born of Troy’s 
illustrious line, whose empire shall be 
bounded only by ocean, whose glory by 
the stars—Julius, a name descending 
from great Iulus, whom fearless of 
Opposition she would one day welcome 
to heaven laden with the spoils of the 
East .. . hetooshall be invoked in prayer. 
So in A. 6, 792, ‘ This is the man you 
have heard so often promised you: 
Augustus Caesar of race divine.’ And 
again in 1. 799 et seq.: 
Lo! at his coming is vague terror shed. 
From hideous oracles and homes of guile. 


Lo! at his coming roar with nameless dread 
The myriad mouths of Nile. 


Not Alexander led his hosts so far 
Across the earth, a never travelled way, 
Beyond strange streams, and o’er astonished 
coasts, 
Bound for the break of day. 


Nor drave so far the victor youth divine 
The linked tigers of his leafy car ; 

Nor did the robber of the royal kine 
His course extend so far. 


Albeit he caught the brazen-footed deer, 
And laid the curse of Erymanthus low, 
And shook at Lerna o’er the affrighted mere 

The terror of his bow. 
F. W.H. M. (with the 
alteration of a word). 


A hymn of exultant salutation from the 
hereditary Ismarian priest of Apollo at 
the thought of the coming reincarnation 
of his god, suggesting like the fourth 
Eclogue the- burning blood of the 
Hebrew prophets of old racing through 
Maronian veins, and revealing a verit- 
able spiritual affinity, recognised long 
after by the Early Church, between the 
prophet-poet of Apollo and the prophet- 
poets of the Holy Land. Incarnation 
was in the air. 

Lastly, take the picture in Book 8, 678, 
of Augustus leading united Italy to 
battle at Actium, surrounded by senate, 
people, penates, and great gods (as it 
were an ark of the covenant), ‘ standing 
high on his lofty deck’—‘ his joyous 
temples shooting forth twin flames, and 
his paternal star manifest above his 
head.’ Attributes of divinity. 

Hinc Augustus agens Italos in proelia Caesar 

Tae oa populoque, penatibus et magnis 
is, 

Stans celsa in puppi: geminas cui tempora 


flammas ; πους 
Laeta vomunt, patriumque aperitur vertice sidus. 
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And again ]. 704: 
‘On beholding this (state of the battle) 
Actian Apollo bent his bow from on 
high, and every dusky took to flight’ 
(Oh, for one twang of Apollo’s bow 
now! Oh, for a return of the white 
glory of our streets !) 


Actius haec ceynens arcum intendebat Apollo 
Desuper : omnis eo terrore Aegyptus et Indi 
Omnis Arabs omnes vertebant terga Sabael. 


Whether ‘desuper’ means from on 
high in heaven or on Actian rock temple, 
or on lofty ship deck (stans celsa in 
puppi), the words seem to refer not only 
to Phoebus, but to the living Augustus, 
identified here with him as one and 
the same, the old great god of Troy, 
and the new Actian Apollo of imperial 
Rome, who, in 1]. 720, takes his seat 
in the snowy temple of gleaming 
Phoebus, and reviews the offerings of 
all nations: 


Ipse sedens niveo candentis limine Phoebi 
Dona recognoscit populorum. 


So much concerning Virgil’s_ sacer- 
dotal adoration of Augustus Apollo in 
the Eclogues, Georgics, and Aeneid. 

II. It remains to show briefly how he 
was also engaged in doing continuous 
honour to the original god of Troy, the 
god of prophecy, quite apart from 
ordinary invocations, such as G. 4, 4: 


py? { si quem 
Numina laeva sinunt, auditque vocatus Apollo, 


and from daily ministrations as a 
poet to Apollo as god of Song, and 
to the Muses who were of Apollo’s 
train and company, and are specified 
in G. 3, as about to be escorted by 
his priest Virgil from Parnassus to the 
temple of the new Apollo at Mantua, 
and are also invoked by him in his 
famous prayer, G. 2, 247: ‘Me first and 
above all may the sweet Muses, whose 
mysteries I carry, smit with boundless 
love, take to themselves and instruct in 
the paths of the sky and the stars.’ 
Quite apart from such poet’s worship 
and prayer, such poet's privilege as 
loving acolyte, of carrying joyfully the 
sacred music of the Muses, there may 
be seen running through the Aeneid 
Virgil’s persistent devotion to Phoebus 
NO. CCXXXI. VOL. XXVII. 


Apollo, the great god of Troy and of 
prophecy. In truth the Aeneid is, as 
Virgil had dreamed, G. 3, 13, a marble 
temple for the god and himself as priest, 
founded, constructed, and dedicated to 
the setting forth of the glory of the 
Homeric god from the fall of Troy to 
his reappearance on earth in the person 
of Augustus Caesar. 

After the piteous death of Pantheus 
Othryades, priest of Apollo's temple on 
the Ilian citadel (arcis templique sacer- 
dos), the keeping of the great gods and 
penates devolved on Aeneas, now head 
and representative of the royal family of 
Troy, and the poet chronicler had to 
take upon himself the function of 
prophet and priest, and to become per- 
petual preacher of the Apollinarian 
purpose in guiding Aeneas from Ilion 
downfallen to Rome arising: from the 
hour of the departure of the exile to 
the consummation of victory at Actium, 
marked, as has been seen, at both ends 
by the conspicuous presence of penates 
and great gods (the ark of the covenant). 
He makes Aeneas voyage first to Thrace, 
a country from of old friendly, and bound 
to Troy by family ties and kindred gods ; 
then to Delos, where Anius, the Delian 
king and priest of Phoebus, bids the Tro- 
jans seek their ‘ancient mother ’—mis- 
taken by Anchises for Crete; after that, 
to save the voyagers from returning to the 
oracle for a clearer response, the great 
gods themselves appeared in a vision to 
put things right, and to tell Aeneas what 
Apollo, if reconsulted at Delos, would 
have said, namely that the Trojans were 
to go to Corythus, and seek Ausonian 
land (A. 3, 154-170). This interposition 
is all the more psychically appropriate 
if it be supposed that among the images 
of the great gods on board the Tencrian 
flag-ship was (perhaps in the state cabin) 
one of Apollo. Next Aeneas is landed 
in Chaonia, and directed to King Hele- 
nus, another minister and mouthpiece 
of Apollo, who promised him that the 
Fates would find them a way out of all 
their difficulties, and Apollo be present 
in answer to their prayers. He further 
charges Aeneas to visit in person the 
Sibyl at Cumae, and not to be content 
with the fluttering leaves of her written 
MSS., needing an expert in paleography 
to rearrange and decipher them, but to 

B 
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demand the living word from the very 
lips of the prophetess, and mouthpiece 
not only of Apollo, but also of his 
goddess sister, Lady of the Land of 
Shadows (Triviae Phoebique sacerdos). 
Deiphobe, the Sibyl, after advising him 
how he might get a foothold in Italy, 
personally conducts him through the 
sights of the underworld, the dim-lit 
ghost land of departed heroes, and the 
sun-lit happy green valley of heroes 
unincarnate, waiting to be born. A 
magnificent panoramic rehearsal of 
Roman history to be from Iulus to 
Augustus. (What a chance for a cine- 
matographer of to-day to reproduce it 
all !) 

Thus was Aeneas passed on from 
priest to priest, and prophet to prophet 
of Apollo, from Anius to the great gods 
and Helenus, from Helenus to Deiphobe; 
but behind all, behind Anius, Helenus, 
Deiphobe was the hereditary hierophant 
Maro carrying on his life worship of the 
god of his fathers. In his careful 
description of the ecstatic frenzy and 
inspiration of the Sibyl, of the inner 
workings, the possession and control of 
the god over his priestess, he seems to 
catch the very wind of the spirit, and 
draw close to the very edge of the 
mystery of things known to priests only, 
and those the haunters of the inmost 
sanctuary of that voiceful cavern. 

In such a manner did Maro fulfil the 
functions of his hereditary Ismarian 
priesthood continuously from his early 
youth—the days of his reading Homer— 
till that latest hour when he too reached 
the larger air and purpler glow of his 
own Elysian fields, and entered un- 
challenged on his well-earned rest, 
ushered in by high-towering, stately 
Musaeus, to the processional music of 
Orpheus robed in flowing sacramental 
lawn, and to the tumultuous choral 
anthem of his own happy, happy fore- 
fathers (Maron, son of Euanthes, one), 
that he ‘might take his place among 
‘priests holy all their lives, and poets 
true to their god, whose singing had 
been worthy of Phoebus’ whether in 
the flesh or out of the flesh, Phoebus 
Apollo or Phoebus Augustus, for which 
his earthly career had been one life- 
long preparation. ‘Ipevs ᾿Απόλλωνος ὅς 
Ἴσμαρον ἀμφιβεβήκει. 


A. 6, 661-2. | 


Quique sacerdotes casti, dum vita manebat, 
Quique pii vates, et Phoebo digna locuti. 


It may be objected to the view here 
propounded that it is so elementary and 
obvious, so simple and true as not to be 
worth mentioning. There is no answer 
to this. Or it may be contended that 
it is so fanciful, fantastic, and extra- 
vagant that no one can be expected to. 
believe it. Against this contention it 
may be pleaded in the words of the 
highest and latest authority ‘that the 
history of the past can be understood 
by no man who cannot transport him- 
self into the souls of men passed away.’ 
‘We ourselves, when once Dryasdust 
has done his work within us, and we can 
advance to the shaping of our scientific 
results, from that time forth we use 
our own free formative imagination.’ 
‘Tradition is dead: our task is to 
revivify the life that has passed away.” 
‘In science is no defeat if only the 
truth is handed on still burning to suc- 
cessors’ (von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff). 

If then in that age, one so great 
and sane as Julius Caesar, in the 
prime of his manhood and quaestor- 
ship, could publicly declare in a funeral 
oration, ‘ My aunt Julia derived her 
descent on her mother’s side from a 
race of kings, and on her father’s side 
from the immortal gods. For the Marcii 
Reges, her mother’s family, deduce their 
pedigree from Ancus Marcius, and the 
Julii, her father’s family, from Venus, of 
which stock weare a branch. Wethere- 
fore unite in our descent the majesty of 
kings, chiefest among men, and the 
divine majesty of the gods, to whom 
kings themselves are subject ;’ and if 
in that age Octavianus could personate 
Apollo resident on earth at a fancy dress 
dinner-party, and solemnly order his 
own statue to be executed wearing the 
emblems in full of that deity, can it be 
regarded as altogether fanciful, fantastic, 
extravagant, and incredible that Virgil, 
who was his Poet-Laureate, devoting all 
his genius to the promotion of these 
aspirations, and engaged in consecrating 
and magnifying the majesty of the head 
of the state, should have dared to 
conceive of himself, be it seriously or 
half-seriously, or piously, mystically, 
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Orphically as the Hereditary High 
Priest and Prophet or the Hereditary 
Grand-Chaplain Extraordinary of the 
new god and of the old—an office sug- 
gested partly by the living presence, 
heavenly promise, and dazzling beauty 
of the young Augustus, hiddenly claim- 
ing to be Apollo, on earth, before 
whose effulgent gaze all other eyes 
should drop; and partly by a brooding 
contemplation of his own Maronian 
name, for ever in literature indissociable 
from the worship of Phoebus Apollo, 
Protector of Ismarus? To pass over 
other notable instances of parallel name- 
stimulus, and momentous name-conse- 
quences, when Junius Brutus Wilkes 
Booth turned his mind to the assassina- 
tion of President Lincoln, was not the 
true murderer, the true theatrical high 
uplifter of the dripping red dagger, the 
true stage declaimer of the words ‘sic 
semper tyrannis,’ his god-father or god- 
mother in his baptism? Here was not 
Homer the true god-father and conse- 
crator of Virgil’s life to the priesthood 
of Apollo? Homer the true prime 
begetter of the glorious advent hymn of 
incarnation (E. 4)? Homer the true 
founder of the marble temple in the 
green Mincian plain where Virgil 
publicly took upon himself holy orders, 
and assumed the Maronian pontifical 
purple in succession to the son of 
Euanthes ἢ 


(.. 3,1: 

Illi victor ego et Tyrio conspectus in ostro. 

Let then the Maronian flag wave 
henceforth in undisputed mastery, not 
over Mantua only as heretofore, but 
over the vine-clad heights of Ismarus, 
and far away to the Rhodopeian North 
Pole : 


G. 3, 351. 
Quaque redit medium Rhodope porrecta sub 
axem. 

It is not here pretended that the 
dreams and life-long imagining of 
Virgil about his possible pedigree cor- 
responded closely with facts, or were 
more than a fond and enduring con- 
jecture of what might have been. He 
has himself supplied us incidentally 
with the mode and manner in which he 
conceived that the house of Ismarus 


reached Italy. There seem to have 
been two branches: one still in Thrace, 
and the other settled in Maeonia, and 
so in Roman mind and poetry directly 
associated with Homer (a_ possible 
relation). Representatives of both 
branches are described as_ having 
entered Latium with Aeneas, and as 
fighting their way, and presumably 
settling in mid-Italy, so leaving later 
gradual migration northwards to Mantua 
as an open possibility. The passages 
referred to occur in A. 10, 139: 

Te quoque magnanimae viderunt, Ismare, gentes 


Vulnera dirigere et calamos armare veneno, 
Maeonia generose domo ; 


and l. 350: 


Tres quoque Threicios Boreae de gente suprema, 
Et tres, quos Idas pater et atria Ismara mittit, 
Per varios sternit casus. 


where ‘ patria’ might even be taken for 
‘my own native land’ Ismara. So that 
the poet himself has given an indication, 
and left it to posterity to work out and 
interpret. 

In the coming age of strict investiga- 
tion into heredity, and of scientific 
study of eugenics, the genuine researcher 
will refuse to be bound by legendary 
stories or vague traditions, and will 
look rather for truth in pure subjectivity, 
and will prefer to extract the wander- 
ings of Virgil’s ancestors from internal 
evidence and unconscious revelations 
contained in the poems themselves. 
Hitherto he has been mainly regarded 
as a Celt pure and simple, and critics 
have explained the romantic element in 
his poetry on that assumption. The 
scientist of the future will perhaps take 
a wider and more comprehensive view, 
and arrive at a provisional hypothesis 
based upon the complex racial origins 
of the various tendencies of the poet’s 
own soul, rather than upon defective, 
fragmentary assertions handed down 
concerning the past movements of his 
undiscoverable forefathers. The poet’s 
own far-reaching backward instincts, 
his vague retrospective longings, 
Hyperborean or Orientalian, will be 
allowéd to count. The coming master 
of genetic analysis of individual 
character will easily discriminate and 
classify through his binocular of Men- 
delism and psychology, the separate 
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contributions of Semitic, Thracian, 
Greek, Latin, and Celtic races towards 
the making of the consummate genius 
of Virgil; and next after the blood of 
Greeks and Thracians—sometime joint 
sharers in the production of the historian 
Thucydides, son of Olorus—will surely 
attach greater importance to any 
ascertainable Hebrew strain in Maro, 
on account of the persistent value and 
durability of that particular type when 
once introduced into a family. Here 
may lurk the solution of a mystery, 
how, in the Eclogues, Virgil caught the 
very morning glow of the prophets of 
Israel; and in the four Georgics the 
breath of the land full of corn and wine, 
and flowing with milk and honey; and 
in the piety of Aeneas, the coming 
prayer ‘ thy will be done.’ 

If therefore it ever becomes scientific- 
ally and eugenistically necessary to 
provide Virgil with a Jewish ancestor 
or ancestress, the Thrace-ward round 
of his own intuitional choosing 
presents a natural way by which it can 
be done, although direct voyage from 
Judea to a north Italian port might 
seem to us more likely. The omni- 
present Phoenicians, the carriers, traders, 
raiders, pirates, and kidnappers of the 
Mediterranean, were from the earliest 
times engaged in mining and wine- 
growing in Thasos (G. 2, 91, sunt 
Thasiae vites) and on the Ciconian 
mainland. What could besimpier? A 
maiden daughter of a prophet in Israel, 
sweetly slumbering in her father’s vine- 
yard, is kidnapped after the manner of 
the age, and sold to Tyre or Sidon, and, 
after long years of residence in a 
luxurious palace, is conveyed in a vessel 
of her Sidonian merchant-prince to his 
island home in Thasos, and thence to 
his Ismarian country-seat on the main- 
land. A daughter of the house skilled 
in the culture of the grape, the care of 
flowers, and the making of liqueurs, 
marries Maron, son of Euanthes, priest 
of Apollo. 

Be this as it may, and be the arrival 
of the Virgilian family in Italy by land 
or by sea as it may, when Virgil moved 
south to Rome and Naples, and became 
acquainted with the writings of Hebrew 
prophets, either through Pollio or 
Sibylline oracles, or the Septuagint, 


or through a Jewish slave, Alexis, or 
another, he immediately recognised an 
inspiration kindred to his own, and 
determined if life did but last him 
(G. 3, 10, modo vita supersit) to master, 
and appropriate, and lay at his Apollo’s 
feet all that was best in the literature of 
Palestine, as he actually did take captive 
and lay under tribute, and convey to 
Mantua the best poetry of Greece. ‘I 
will be the first to return to my native 
land, bringing with me, if life do but last, 
the Muses from Aonian heights, the first 
to lead in triumph to Mantua- the 
poetry of Sion’: 


G. 3, 10-12. 


Primus ego in patriam mecum, modo vita 
supersit, 

Aonio rediens deducam vertice Musas ; 

Primus Idumaeas referam tibi, Mantua, palmas. 


But unhappily his life did not last. Yet 
even so his proclaimed intention and the 
virginal purity of his days devoted to the 
priesthood of the gentile god of song and 
prophecy were instinctively recognised 
and honoured by grateful ages of the 
Christian Church, which counted Maro 
also among the prophets: ‘ Maro vates 
gentilium’ generally in close connection 
with the Sibyl (Teste David cum 
Sibylla). The learned saints may have 
recognised that the whole Aenezd is but 
another Old Testament recording the 
story of another outcast chosen people, 
wandering until under the guidance of 
their God most high they entered (with 
the ark of their covenant) their own 
promised land and waited long and long 
for the fulfilment of the prophesied 
destiny of their race, culminating in a 
Child Divine. The learned saints may 
among other passages also have been 
struck by the strange coincidence be- 
tween the sacrificial procedure demanded 
from Aeneas by the gentile prophetess 
Deiphobe preparatory to her prophesy- 
ing (A. 6, 37), and that demanded as a 
preliminary ceremonial by another gen- 
tile prophet Balaam from Balak. The 
Sibyl says to Aeneas: ‘This is the 
moment to slay seven bullocks from a 
healthy herd, and the same number of 
picked sheep.’ And Balaam says to 
Balak: ‘Build me seven altars and 
prepare me seven oxen and seven rams.’ 
This can hardly have been mere accident. 
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A secular student might even go further, 
and in the light of old commentaries 
discern Virgil, not hunting for pearls in 
unlikely kailyard places—his avowed 
object in exploring early Latin poets— 
but reverently poring over the Book of 
Kings or the Book of Numbers in his 
Septuagint translation of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, to find a specimen palm to 
bring from Edom to Mantua, and joy- 
fully lighting on the story of Balaam, 
the son of Beor—the man whose eyes 
were opened to see the angel of the 
Lord standing in the way with his 
sword drawn in his hand, and he bowed 
down his head, and fell flat on his face: 


As Bate Ὑ2 5 


Oppositi, stat ferri acies mucrone corusco 
Stricta, parata neci ; 
or the story of Elisha praying the 
Lord to open the eyes of the young 
man that he might see: ‘And the 
Lord opened the eyes of the young 


man, and he saw, and behold the 
mountains were full of horses and 
chariots of fire round about Elisha, and 
they that were with them were more 
than they that were against them.’ 
Hence rather than from Troyland, 
the scene of unsurpassed grandeur, 
where Venus opened the eyes of Aeneas 
that he might behold the pitilessness of 
the gods working the destruction of 
Ilium. ‘ Unveiled to view are the dread 
forms of the Olympian concert of the 
great powers unfriendly to Troy’ (and 
they that were against them were more 
than they that were with them). 


A. 2, 622-3. 


Apparent dirae facies, inimicaque Trojae 
Numina magna deum. 


The broken half-line, the pause, the 
blank, for Aeneas (had he but the leisure) 
to bow down his head and fall flat on 
his face. 


R. W. RAPER. 


SOME REPUNCTUATIONS. 


Cicero, Ep. ad Q. Fratrem, 11. 9. 

Lucreti poemata ut scribis ita sunt multis 
luminibus ingeni multae tamen artis. Sed cum 
veneris. 

The text of these famous words is now 
generally admitted to be sound and the 
emendations of Munro and others to be 
unnecessary. I am not so sure about 
the punctuation of them. 

To take ut scribis, ita sunt as correla- 
tives gives a sentence arranged on a 
pattern which is certainly good episto- 
lary style: e.g. ut scribis ita video non 
minus incerta in republica quam in 
epistula tua (Aft. 11. 15); prorsus ut 
scribis ita sentio (Att. 11. 17, I); sin, ut 
scribis ita venies (tb. ὃ 3); de domo 
et Curionis oratione wt scribis ita est 
(Att. 111. 20, 2); de Cicerone μέ scribis ita 
faciam (Ait. xii. 27, 2). 

But they also fall into a well-attested 
pattern if we punctuate— 


Lucreti poemata, ut scribis. Ita sunt multis 


luminibus, etc. 

The elliptical wut scribis is very 
characteristic of the more intimate 
correspondence, especially the hurried 
agitated notes of which there are so 


many in the latter books ad Atticum, 
2:5 

de Mustela, ut scribis : etsi magnum opus est 
(xii. 47); de Vergilio, ut scribis (xii. 51, 1). 

Most commonly the phrase opens 
with the preposition de ; but not always. 
We find such variations as: ab ea igitur, 
ut scribis; et velim confecto negotio 
Faberiano (xiii. 30, 1); ad Dolabellam, 
ut scribis, ita puto faciendum, καινότερα 
quaedam et πολιτικώτερα (xiii. το, 2) ; 
cum Mustela, quemadmodum scribis, 
cum venerit, Crispus (xil. 5a); sed, ut 
scribis, ἐῤῥιξόθεμν magnum cum 
Antonio (xiv. 10, 3); Vettienum, ut 
scribis, et Faberium foveo (xv. 13, 3); 
tu igitur, ut scripsisti (xii. 46, 2). 
Nearest of all come such examples as : 
Silius, ut scribis, hodie (xii. 29, 1). 
cohaeredes, ut scribis, in Tusculano (xiii. 21a, 3). 
cum holitore, ut videtur (ad. 7zro7. xvi. 20). 


indicem cum Metrodoro, ut libebit (zd77.). 
sed omnia ut voles (A 7/Z. xii. 17, 4). 


Such verbs as venire, convenire, agere, 
facere are easily understood. Is it more 
difficult to supply edenda curabo with 
Lucreti poemata, ut scribis, in our 
sentence than it is to supply dedicabo 
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in the following: ad Dolabellam, ut 
scribis, ita puto faciendum? The 
example ΧΙ]. 25, 1 de Andromene, ut 
scribis. Ita putaram, shows that the 
ita and ut may be near together and 
yet not strictly correlative. 

The meaning of the first part of the 
sentence will then be—‘ that poem of 
Lucretius—I’ll do as you suggest with 
it... The remaining words will mean: 
‘It is so full of natural brilliance and yet 
such craftsmanship as well.’ They will 
fall into the pattern of such sentences 
as: 
ita sunt alte repetitae radices (de Ref. iv. 4). 
ita sunt altae stirpes stultitiae ( Zwsc. iii. 13). 
ita multi sermones perscripti sunt (Acad. ii. 74). 
ita multa dicunt quae vix intelligam (de Fiz. 

lV. 2). 

ita sunt ΝΣ quibus videtur, etc. ( Zwsc. i. 116). 
The whole question is perhaps rather 
much ado about little, though not 
nothing: for the historical value of the 
sentence is considerably increased if it 
states that Cicero not merely assents to 
a judgment expressed by Quintus, but 
consents to a request of his to do some- 
thing with the poem. This is surely a 
strong confirmation of St. Jerome’s 
report quos postea Cicero emendavit. It 
does not dispose of the view that 
Quintus was the editor, for Marcus 
expressly reserves the matter until his 
brother’s coming. Sed ut veneris. 


Virgil, Georg. 11. 61-72. 

Mr. J. Sargeaunt, who is a botanist as 
well as a scholar, pointed out to me the 
absurdity of the vulgate text of this 
passage and led me towards the cor- 
rection which is here put forward. No 
more than a repunctuation is necessary 
in order to acquit Virgil of saying that 
ash, poplar, oak, palm and pine are 
propagated by slips or sets (flantis). 
The general sequence of this thought is 
as follows: 

Regular nursery training is required 
for all, and costly in labour at that (61-2). 
But there are various processes which 
suit various sorts: tvunci for the olive, 
propago for the vine, solidum robur for the 
myrtle, plantae for the hazel. 

(Here let me remark that by every 
canon of textual criticism ecdurae or 
eduvae is potior lectio in 65.) 

Next he starts a new classification : 


some trees sow themselves in the course 
of nature (nativae), others are grafted by 
art (insttivae) ; to the nativae belong ash, 
poplar, oak, etc.; to the znsitivae, wal- 
nut, chestnut, etc. All of which is 
agreeable to reason, and all of which is 
expressed in the text if we punctuate : 
Sed truncis oleae melius, propagine vites 
respondent, solido Paphiae de robore myrtus, 
plantis ecdurae coryli. NVascuntur et ingens | 
fraxinus, Herculeaeque arbos umbrosa coronae, . 
Chaoniique patris glandes ; etiam ardua palma 
mascitur, et casus abies visura marinos. 
Inseritur vero et fetu nucis arbutus horrida, 

et steriles platani malos gessere valentis, 
castaneas fagus ; ornusque incanuit albo 

flore piri, glandemque sues fregere sub ulmis. 


Nascuntur and inseritur carry all the 
emphasis of contrasting two kinds: 
therefore they stand foremost in their 
sentences. The vexed question of 
castaneae fagos or castaneas fagus, which 
Servius discusses—and, if fagos, what 
case fagos may be—is nothing to my 
present point. 


Georg. i. 163. 
tardaque Eleusinae matris volventia plaustra. 


Eleusinus novavit poeta pro Eleusinius, 
says Heyne: which may pass. Tarda 
pro tardum, tarde: the same interpreter, 
followed by the rest. Bénoit alleges 


Georg. il. 377. 
aut gravis incumbens scopulis arentibus aestas 


as a parallel: but this parallel fails, 
inasmuch as incumbens scopulis aren- 
tibus (=cum incumbit) is ἃ perfect 
verbal clause, and volventia in our 
passage must either, as Servius says, be 
an adjective =volubilia. . . or, as one of 
the other scholiasts (L in Thilo-Hagen) 
observes, it is for us quaerendum quid sit 
volventia plaustra Eleusinae matris. 
Accepting this scholiast’s invitation, 
and inquiring what are these three 
clumsily piled attributes, I conclude 
that they proceed from an early mis- 
reading of a single letter, or a single 
stroke above a letter, and that Virgil 
wrote: 
f Eleusinam 
| Eleusinem 
matris is an acc. plural. 


tardaque } matris volventia, plaustra. 


‘the slow waggons, the waggons which trundle 
the matrons (of Attica) along the road to 
Eleusis.’ 
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ἐπὶ τῆς ἁμάξης ὀχούμεναι ai γυναῖκες ai τῶν 
᾿Αθηναίων ἐπὰν ἐς τὰ ᾿Ελευσίνια ἐβάδιζον εἰς τὰ 
μεγάλα μυστήρια ἐλοιδόρουν ἀλλήλας ἐν τῇ ὁδῷ. 
Suidas τὰ ἐκ τῶν ἁμαξῶν σκώμματα. 
(See Commentators on Demosth. de Cor. 122.) 


* To anybody who is familiar with 


Greek literature, when speaking of 
Eleusis and the agricultural inventions 


attributed to it, no allusion could be 
more obvious, as a literary ornament 
for plaustra, than the procession from 
Athens. 


J. S. PHILLIMORE. 


The University, Glasgow. 








NOTES 


THE AGRARIAN LEGISLATION 
OF SPURIUS THORIUS. 


Σπόριος Θόριος (Μ55. Βόριος) δημαρ- 
΄ > / fel 
χῶν ἐσηγήσατο νόμον, τὴν μὲν γῆν 
μηκέτι διανέμειν, ἀλλ᾽ εἶναι τῶν ἐχόντων, 
καὶ φόρους ὑπὲρ αὐτῆς τῷ δημῷ κατατί- 
θεσθαι, καὶ τάδε τὰ χρήματα χωρεῖν ἐς 

διανομάς. 


(Appian, B.C. I. 27. 2.) 


Spurius Thorius . . . qui agrum publicum 
uitiosa et inutili lege uectigali leuauit (Cic. Brv?. 
36. 136). 

Dr. Harpy! has advanced some very 
strong reasons for identifying the ‘ uiti- 
osa et inutilis lex’ with the legislation 
of Tib. Gracchus, and for making Thorius 
the author of the law attributed to him 
by Appian and not of the Lex Agraria 
of III B.C.,as most scholars hold. Buta 
difficulty arises with regard to the nature 
of the relief which Thorius is said to 
have afforded to the public land. Dr. 
Hardy translates Cic. Brut. 136, ‘He 
relieved the public land from an irregular 
and useless law by imposing a “uectigal,”’ 
and adds, ‘ Cicero was aware that this 
law of Thorius practically repealed the 
Gracchan measure. He was also aware 
that Thorius imposed or insisted on a 
‘*uectigal’’ from public land. Not quite 
accurately he makes the latter the instru- 
ment of the former. He would have 
been more accurate if he had said he 
relieved the public land of a useless law 
by abolishing the land commission,’ the 
abolition being implied in the phrase 
τὴν μὲν γῆν μηκέτι διανέμειν. 

Is it not possible that the relief from 
the law of Gracchus really consisted (at 
least partially) in the imposition of a 
*uectigal’? Appian says that Tib. Grac- 





1 Six Roman Laws, pp. 47, 48. 


chus offered to the deprived possessors 
compensation for improvements in the 
shape of τὴν ἐξαίρετον ἄνευ τιμῆς κτῆσιν 
ἐς ἀεὶ βέβαιον ἑκάστῳ πεντακοσίων πλέ- 
θρων, and gives no hint that this pro- 
vision was ever withdrawn from the 
bill. The only satisfactory meaning 
which can be attached to τιμή here seems 
to be ‘that which is paid in token of 
value,’ z.c. the τέλος τῶν ἐτησίων καρπῶν. 
[It is impossible satisfactorily to connect 
ἄνευ τιμῆς with τιμὴν προσλαμβάνοντας 
in Plut. C. Gracchus, IX. 2; for while 
each phrase refers to some compensation 
for the possessors, the former evidently 
took a negative form, and the latter a 
positive. Plutarch clearly refers to a 
gift to be paid to the possessors by the 
State, as contrasted with the fine (μετὰ 
ζημίας) which they deserved to pay. 
Although he. hints that this provision 
was omitted in the final draft of the bill, 
‘his words do not necessarily imply that 
the original concessions mentioned by 
Appian were removed’ (Greenidge, His- 
tory of Rome, p. 121, n.)}. 

According to this interpretation, then, 
Thorius re-imposed the customary state 
dues which Gracchus had remitted to 
possessors who suffered deprivation 
under his law. Another consideration 
supports this view. There is no hint in 
Appian that this provision of Thorius 
law was ‘only a legal enforcement of 
existing custom, which had _ perhaps 
tended of late to become obsolete’: his 
phrasing seems to suggest the imposition 
of a new tax, and this suggestion is con- 
firmed by the statement of the purpose 
to which the proceeds of the tax were 
to be applied. 

[Following Mommsen and Dr. Hardy 
I have assumed that ‘ uectigali’ in Brut. 
136 is a noun and instrumental. It 
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would be more natural to take it as an 
adjective and privative, if ‘lex uecti- 
galis’ is admissible Latin for a ‘lex d 

uectigalibus lata.’ The phrase would 
then denote that portion of the Gracchan 
legislation which dealt with the re- 
mission of the ‘uectigalia’’ to the old pos- 
sessors, and, perhaps, with the rents to 
be paid by the new class of small holders. | 

Ἐς C. THOMPSON. 


University College, Cardiff. 


NOTE ON HORACE, ODES, 
Te ia, tw ee 


Scriberis Vario fortis et hostium 
victor Maeonii carminis alite. 

I have no new interpretation to add to 
the ἄχθος ἀρούρης that already encum- 
bers editions of Horace on this passage, 
perhaps the most troublesome in the 
Odes, but merely would ask why we 
should not go back to the earlier 
authorities. It is not necessary to 
enumerate the editors who take Vario 

. alite as an ablative, of the agent 
without ab, and the passages they 
quote in illustration, usually felt to 
be unsatisfactory; nor those who 
explain as an ablative, absolute, or 
ablative of attendant circumstances ; 
nor yet those who boldly emend to 
aliti or aemulo ; are they not all written 
in the commentaries? It is probable 
that few scholars are satisfied with any 
of these interpretations, and therefore 
it seems the more surprising that modern 
editors (so far as I am aware) neglect 
the aid of the Pseudo-Acron and the 
Commentator Cruquianus, who separate 
Maeonti carminis alite from Vario, and 
explain as Homericis auspiciis. This 
gives an excellent sense: ‘ You shall be 
written οὗ... by Varius, under the 
auspices of epic song,’ 1.6. ‘under the 
auspices of Homer,’ taking Vario as 
dative.’ 

There are numerous passages to be 
cited for a similar use of alite. I 
append those I have noted: 

Epodes x.1. Mala soluta navis exit alte. 


Ibid., xvi. 23, 24. Secunda 

ratem occupare quid moramur a/z¢e ? 

1 For similar examples of dative with passive 
verb cf. e.g. Verg. Aen. 1. 440, neque cernitur 
ulli; Hor. Z/. I. xix. 3, quae scribuntur aquae 
potoribus (see Wilkins, ad /oc.). 





Odes 111. ii. 61. 
lugubri Fortuna. 

Lbid. IV. vi. 23, 24- 

alite muros. 
Catullus LXI. 19, 20. bona cum bona 
nubet a/z¢e virgo. 

Add also Hor. Odes I. xv. 5. 

avi domum. 


Troiae renascens a/zte 


potiore ductos 


Mala ducis 


Horace’s frugal habit of using again 
both his own materials and phrases from 
Catullus should deter any one from 
offering an interpretation which cannot 
be supported by parallel examples, but 
the passages I have quoted seem to me 
to be adequate. The lines under con- 
sideration merely differ in having 
Maeonii carminis, i.e. a descriptive 
genitive, in place of the adjectives 
lugubri, potiore, etc., surely not a vital 
distinction. Moreover, the passages 
given above substantiate Horace’s use 
of ales or avis as meaning ‘ auspices’ or 
‘omen’; whereas I note in Professor 
Shorey’s edition of the Odes that for 
‘bird’=‘bard’ he only quotes two 
Horatian parallels. One of these is 
Odes 11. ΧΣ: ΟὟΖ: 


Iam iam residunt cruribus asperae 
pelles, et album mutor in a/item 
superne, nascunturque leves 
per digitos humerosque plumae. 


Obviously here alitem does not equal 
‘poet’; the sense is ‘the top part of 
me will be changed into a white-winged 
creature ’ (wings opposed to cruribus in 
the previous line) ; it is the whole stanza 
that gives the idea of the poet’s meta- 
morphosis, emphasised further by 
canorus ales in the next stanza, presum- 
ably a periphrasis for ‘ swan.’ 

The other reference is even less to the 
point, Odes IV. il. 25: 


Multa Dircaeum levat aura cycnum. 


In the first place cycnus is a much 
more specialised word than ales; and 
in the second it is used here in part at 
least to point the contrast with the 
apis Matinae, two lines below. 

It would seem, then, that apart from 
the difficulty of taking Vario as ablative 
there is far better authority for explain- 
ing alite as ‘bird’=‘auspices,’ rather 
than as ‘ bird’ =‘ bard.’ 

G. M. HIrstT. 


Barnard College, Columbia University. 
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‘ITALUS’ AND ‘ROMANUS.’? 


I sEE that Mr. John MacInnes in his 
paper on this subject writes ‘ (Plautus) 
scoffs at Praenestine idiom in 7. 609, 
though in Trin. 545 he praises the 
‘“Campanum genus” for endurance.’ 
But is not this praise itself a scoff? 





1 Classical Review, February, p. 5. 


Wagner in his note says, ‘The taunt 
implied in the present passage is very 
bitter and unfeeling.’ The Campanians 
had been working so long as slaves, a 
punishment inflicted on them for their 
anti- Roman policy, that even the 
Syrians could not be reckoned so long 
suffering. 
ALFRED CHURCH. 





REVIEWS 


eS SOURCES “DE EUGAIN. 


Les Sources de Lucain. Par RENE 
Picuon, Docteur és Lettres, Profes- 
seur de Premiére Supérieure au Lycée 
HenrilV. Royal 8vo. 1 vol. Pp. iv 
+279. Paris: Ernest Leroux, 1912. 


IT is appropriate that this work, by far 
the most complete examination of the 
literary antecedents of Lucan, should 
emanate from a country where the poet 
has had a succession of admirers at once 
enthusiastic and discriminating ; but it 
is even more peculiarly appropriate that 
the author should be M. René Pichon. 
For not only does he command the 
respect of scholars owing to the breadth 
of his knowledge and taste throughout 
the whole range of Latin literature, but 
he also confesses to a personal affection 
for Lucan which the attentive reader 
might in any case divine to be the 
constant inspiration of this able and 
exhaustive book. ‘Je voudrais que 
mon travail,’ says M. Pichon, ‘ aidat a 
mieux comprendre un poéte que j’ai 
toujours aimé, et que j’aime encore 
mieux depuis que je l’ai plus patiem- 
ment étudié.’ The author’s wish must 
be assured ; for his work will be indis- 
pensable for any just appreciation of 
the poet. It may be remarked at once 
that this regard for Lucan in a critic 
has its dangers as well as its ad- 
vantages; and there are portions of 
M. Pichon’s book in which, if I may so 
put it, he is too kind to Lucan—almost 
too ingenious in finding excuses for his 
misstatements, too tolerant of his weari- 
some digressions, too appreciative of 
the originality of his borrowings, too 


laudatory of the poetic qualities in his 
powerful rhetoric. With some reserva- 
tions, however, and a disinclination to 
go so far on certain questions, the 
present writer feels himself frequently 
in substantial accord with the author. 
The inquiry is largely historical, as 
must be inevitable from the nature of 
the subject-matter ; and it is reasonable 
therefore that the consideration of the 
historical sources should occupy ap- 
proximately three-fifths of the book, and 
the philosophical and literary sources 
about one-fifth each. The historical 
sources are examined under the heads of 
‘accessory facts,’ ‘account of the civil 
war,’ and ‘ alterations of history.’ For 
the mass of accessory or episodic 
material, much of it merely allusive or 
decorative, a sufficient source was the 
standard academic learning, amplified 
by Lucan’s own observation and experi- 
ence—he had been a quaestor, an 
augural priest, and had travelled, it will 
be remembered. Many incidents from 
national history would be as familiar to 
him as ‘le quatorze juillet ou le neuf 
thermidor’ to a Frenchman. Some 
geographical treatise or treatises he 
must have consulted; his serpent-lore 
and catalogue of snake-bites could easily 
be derived from the Latin of Macer 
without recourse to Nicander ; his infor- 
mation regarding Egypt was likely 
enough found in Seneca’s work on 
Egypt, and not in the Quaestiones Natu- 
vales; while a good deal more came 
from the writer to whom he owed 
his main theme—Livy. Thus it is a 
commendable suggestion that Lucan’s 
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excursus upon Gaul, and the account of 
Druidism, were taken from lost portions 
of Livy, who, according to M. Pichon’s 
obiter dictum, had made a ‘contami- 
natio’ of Posidonius and Caesar. So 
far, all is comparatively plain sailing ; 
for the accessory facts do not involve 
many stormy disputes. : 

But problems the most serious beset 
the account of the civil war, where 
intricate argument is needed to dispose 
of some theories and to establish others. 
M. Pichon’s position is in the main a 
reaffirmation of Baier’s theory—now 
over a generation old, and the outcome 
of a hint given by Reifferscheid to 
Baier, his pupil—that Livy was practi- 
cally the one source of Lucan’s historical 
material. With convincing skill M. 
Pichon addresses himself to the eman- 
cipation of Baier’s hypothesis from the 
exaggerations of Ziehen and Vitelli, and 
to its championship against the objec- 
tions of Westerburg and Ussani. Case 
after case is examined with a view to 
gauging the amount of agreement, or 
the reason for variation, between Lucan 
and authors who drew material from 
Livy, such as Velleius, Florus, Appian, 
Dio, and Plutarch. The author is also 
concerned to maintain the genuine his- 
torical worth of Lucan. Hence, while 
he recognises many of the poet’s in- 
accuracies, omissions, and distortions, 
he greatly minimises the indictment of 
error, makes light of several mistakes 
and absurdities recorded by Heitland, 
and wards offall really damaging attacks 
on his historical exactitude. 

To follow the arguments in detail is 
impossible here. One must be content 
witha selection. A becoming fulness is 
shown in things Gallic—e.g. (pp. 26 
sqq.), in the discussion of Lucan’s fre- 
quently criticised characterisation of 
the tribes of Gaul by epithets and the 
alleged disorder in their mention. M. 
Pichon ranges himself beside M. Salo- 
mon Reinach and M. Jullian, as against 
M. Lejay, in justification of Lucan’s 
accuracy, and claims that, granted a 
transposition of Arverni and Treviri, the 
list of tribes would follow a methodical 
arrangement. The epithets, he main- 
tains, are not applied at haphazard, 
but may be supported, some on histori- 
cal, some on philological, some on 


archaeological grounds. In this latter 
connexion, the defence of the picta 
arma of the Lingones as containing 
‘une allusion aux boucliers ornés 
d’émail que l’on fabriquait a Bibracte’ 
must interest everyone who has seen 
the Aeduan antiquities from Mont 
Beuvray at Autun. Again, take the 
divergence of authorities on the nation- 
ality of the slave who was ordered to 
kill Marius. The Periocha of Livy, the 
Commentum Bernense and Appian would 
have him a Gaul; Velleius, Valerius 
Maximus and Lucan make him a Cim- 
brian ; while Plutarch gives both tradi- 
tions without adhesion to either. What 
conclusion is to be drawn?  Ussani 
concludes that there were two indepen- 
dent accounts, the one Livy’s, followed 
by the Epitome, by the scholiast on 
Lucan and by Appian; the other that 
of some different historian (perhaps 
Valerius Antias), followed by Velleius, 
Valerius Maximus and Lucan. But 
M. Pichon has a more likely solution— 
Livy probably reported two accounts, 
as he often does, and decided for the 
Gallic origin; then, of those who con- 
sulted Livy, some accepted his con- 
clusion, while others of a rhetorical 
tendency preferred the dramatic con- 
trast of bringing the conqueror of the 
Cimbri face to face with one of the 
tribe. 

Apropos of another question of accu- 
racy, that raised by II. 665-666 where 
Lucan is supposed to imagine ignorantly 
that Mount Eryx in Sicily could fall 
into the Aegean Sea, M. Pichon prefers 
emendation to the explanation that 
Lucan is thinking in general terms of 
‘an Eryx’ falling into ‘an Aegean.’ 
In a line beclouded with conjectures 
(‘nubes est coniecturarum,’ as Francken 
remarks), he ventures on what is at 
least a fair geographical correction, 
Aegati = Aecgati, for the common read- 
ing of the MSS., Aegaet. 

Noteworthy acumen marks the series 
of arguments (pp. 69-79) which defeat 
Westerburg’s attempt to derive Florus 
from Lucan instead of from Livy. The 
weakness of his position is convincingly 
shown by his reliance on trivial verbal 
similarities and by his actually found- 
ing on an error of Florus which he sur- 
mises is due to a misunderstanding of 
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Lucan, as if Florus might not have 
been equally capable of misunderstand- 
ing Livy! M. Pichon’s pithy comment 
is ‘ Son contre-sens ne porte pas en soi 
de certificat d’origine.’ Ussani’s con- 
tentions are in turn subjected to search- 
ing analysis, and their frailty exhibited. 

Regarding the arrangement of the 
Pompeians at Pharsalia it is well 
known that the accounts of Caesar, 
Lucan, Appian and Plutarch do not 
coincide except for the centre, which 
they all assign to Scipio. An incisive 
analysis makes it extremely probable 
that Lucan’s account is, through the 
intermediary of Livy, ultimately in 
agreement with Caesar’s; while the 
Greek writers Appian and Plutarch 
have reproduced their Latin original 
inaccurately. 

M. Pichon is ready to admit that 
Lucan not only invents much, but 
makes daring departures from fact, as 
in his notorious introduction of Cicero 
among the counsellors of Pompey on 
the eve of the decisive battle. His 
omissions and transpositions are some- 
times those of the artist, sometimes 
those of the partisan. Similarly there 
are distortions of history due to bias; 
only, it does not follow that in every 
case the prejudice began with Lucan. 
A very considerable share of animus 
may have been bequeathed by the his- 
torian who was twitted with having 
proved himself a good ‘ Pompeian.’ 

When it comes to questions of 
veracity between Caesar and Lucan, 
and when allowance is made for the 
‘personal equation’ of two _ biassed 
authorities, the gulf cannot be fixed so 
widely as many have thought. Such 
divergences as that concerning the atti- 
tude of senators in Rome towards 
Caesar after Pompey’s flight or that 
concerning the situation of Ilerda may 
be appreciably lessened on subjective 
grounds; since in the one case a 
‘ passive resistance ’ which Caesar might 
consider rank rebellion would be in the 
eyes of ‘Pompeians’ like Livy and 
Lucan scandalous weakness; and in the 
other case, if Caesar’s ‘mountain’ with 
‘ precipitous places’ becomes a ‘ gently 
sloping hill’ in Lucan (B. C. 1. xlv; 
Phars. IV. 11), it is plausible to hold 
that the one wishes to overstate and 


the other to understate the difficulty. 
In medio uerttas. 

And so throughout the historical 
division the case is maintained by 
means of able reasoning and attractive 
conjecture—but, be it remembered, 
conjecture after all, which in many 
problems nothing short of the reappear- 
ance of the lost books of Livy could 
raise into certainty. A recollection of 
this makes statements about that which 
‘devait étre’ or ‘ne devait pas étre’ in 
Livy sound arbitrary, even though 
deduced from strong probabilities or 
recognised Livian usages. 

On the sources of Lucan’s philosophy 
there is less ground for dispute. Be- 
tween critics like Heitland who over- 
emphasise the systematic nature of 
Lucan’s Stoicism and those like Souriau 
who overemphasise its contradictions, 
M. Pichon steers a sane middle course. 
To search for absolute consistency in 
his thought is logically to end in the 
negative conclusion of M. Lejay, that 
Lucan had no philosophy. But his 
family traditions, if nothing else, made 
him a Stoic, and Stoic he remained 
despite human lapses into pessimism 
and literary excursions into the ancient 
mythology. Judicious stress is laid on 
the value of Seneca’s eloquent Conso- 
latio ad Limam as bringing Lucan’s 
views into clear daylight. 

The last chapter is devoted to literary 
sources. The attitude adopted towards 
the Virgilian influence operative on 
Lucan is thoroughly sound. Although 
M. Pichon recognises that Lucan is not 
to be called a disciple of Virgil, he fully 
acknowledges his debt—a debt inevit- 
able owing to the education of the 
times, and indeed so manifest that Meri- 
vale’s denial of it remains a standing 
marvel. At the same time, the debt is 
stated more temperately than in Heit- 
land’s elaborate list, which seems to me 
not infrequently to discover parallels 
where no parallels are. Yet even so, 
among M. Pichon’s instances, there are 
some which I personally should think 
doubtful: 6.5. (p. 226) why must the 
vanishing of Julia’s ghost be modelled 
on that of Creusa’s? And why must 
the agony of a father over his dying son 
be modelled on Anna’s anguish over 
Dido? In these cases there are not 
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even verbal resemblances to support 
the vague analogy of incident. 

The evidence adduced by Hosius 
(Rh. Mus. XLVIIL.) to trace the influ- 
ence upon Lucan’s style of Manilius, 
Aetna, the earlier books of Livy, and 
Quintus Curtius, is subjected to minute 
investigation. This problem has much 
interest in its bearing on works so 
dubious in date as the Astronomica, 
Aetna and Historiae Alexandri; but 
Hosius’ evidence unfortunately amounts 
to little, and M. Pichon is for the most 
part laudably cautious in admitting as 
proof phrases that are too ordinary, 
although even he inclines to allow over- 
much weight to such a phrase as con- 
scendere currus (p. 237). The similari- 
ties between Curtius and Lucan are not 
very impressive; and the rejection of 
Hosius’ arguments will generally com- 
mend itself. Some of the likeness in 
words depends upon analogy of facts— 
deserts, for example, are much alike 
everywhere and will be usually described 
in similar terms; other resemblances 
are arguably due to community of 
source; and others still are no miracles 
at all, but part of the common stock of 
Latin literature. 

An Appendix on the ‘ Composition of 
the Pharsalia’ deals first with the 
chronological limits intended for the 
poem. That it would have come down, 
if finished, to Thapsus and the suicide 
of Cato is M. Pichon’s view. This 
seems likely, though one may doubt the 
validity of his argument for twelve 
books on the ground that, as the necro- 
mancy of Pharsalia VI. suggests the de- 
scent to the Lower Worldin Aeneid VL., 


therefore Lucan would have composed 
twelve books to correspond to Virgil’s 
twelve. The arguments for a contem- 
plated prolongation to the death of 
Caesar are not entered into, and in 
reality they do not seem very cogent. 
Finally, there is the question as to 
which were the ives [γ᾽ mentioned in 
Vacca’s life of Lucan as having been 
composed before the others. Ussani 
thinks I., VII., IX.; M. Pichon thinks 
II., VII., VIII. Personally I should 
think I., II., VII. a more likely group 
than either of these; but in all the 
suggestions there are difficulties touch- 
ing Lucan’s attitude to Caesar and 
Nero; and one is driven back to the 
traditional view as one which presents 
at least as few difficulties, namely, that 
I., II., III. constituted the tres libros 
guales uidemus. After all, it is the most 
natural interpretation of Vacca’s words. 

In passing, I ought to say that 
Pichon’s suggestion of the identity of 
the Orpheus and the Catachthonton among 
the lost works seems to me, for reasons 
which there is not space to discuss, 
absolutely impossible. 

There are a fewevrata. Besides occa- 
sional omission of punctuation marks, 
especially full stops, there are misprints 
such as ausi for aussi (p. 12, 1. 19), eveurs 
for erreurs (p. 110, 1]. 2), nbique for ubique 
(p. 236, 1. 23); trouble (p. 172, |. 9) wants 
an accent, and gveco romain (p.176,1. 26) 
a hyphen. It is probably more impor- 
tant to point out that on p. 40, l. 19, 
the argument requires that la seconde 
should be corrected to la premiére. 


J. Wicut DUuFF. 





REFORM IN GRAMMATICAL NOMENCLATURE. 


(1.) Reform in Grammatical Nomenclature. 
A Symposium (University Lulletin) 
issued by the University of Michigan. 
New series. Vol. xiii. No. 6 re- 
reprinted from the School Review, 
IgII-12. 8vo. Pp. 64. 


(11.) Vorschlage des Wiener Ausschusses 
fiir einfache und einheitliche Fachaus- 
driicke im Sprachunterricht. Gebilligt 
vom Wiener’  Neuphilologischen 
Verein: Sokoll. Wien, January, 1912. 


(iii.) Grammar and Thinking : a Study of 
the Working Conceptions of Syntax. By 
A. D. SHEFFIELD. New York and 
London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
ΤΟΥ: 


THESE volumes afford welcome evidence 
that the movement in favour of a reform 
in grammatical terminology is spread- 
ing and indeedassuming an international 
character. The matter is also to be 
discussed at the next meeting of the 
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Neuphilologentag, when a report will be 
presented. Meanwhile the scheme of 
terminology recommended by the 
English Joint Committee has been 
unanimously approved by the two 
leading Teachers’ Associations of South 
Africa, and a Joint Committee has been 
formed to translate the recommenda- 
tions into Dutch. 

In America two committees have 
been at work, one appointed by the 
Modern Language Association of 
America to deal with the terminology 
of the modern languages, the other 
appointed by the Department of Super- 
intendance of the National Education 
Association on the initiative of Mr. 
Rounds of the State Normal School, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin, and dealing 
with the terminology of English alone. 
But neither of these committees was 
concerned with the terminology of 
Latin or Greek; and two independent 
and unrelated reports might easily have 
led to confusion. It is, therefore, a 
matter of congratulation that a new com- 
mittee of fifteen was appointed last year 
on the motion of Professor Kelsey and 
others, on which the Modern Language 
Association of America, the National 
Education Association and the American 
Philological Association are represented. 
This Joint Committee held its first 
meeting at Chicago last December, 
under the chairmanship of Professor 
Hale. It will deal with the classical as 
well as the modern languages, and, if 
one may judge from the attitude taken 
up by Professor Hale in his papers 
contributed to the Symposium, it will 
proceed on the same general principle 
as the English Joint Committee, viz. 
that the harmonising of grammatical 
nomenclature in all the high school 
languages is a desirable thing. ‘At 
present the teachers of English, of 
German, of French, of Spanish, of 
Latin, of Greek, seem to have nothing 
in common in dealing with the syntax 
of their respective languages. They 
are not working under an aim of mutual 
helpfulness, or even with the thought 
of the possibility of such anaim.’ ‘ The 
common opinion is that each language 
has its own individual syntax... . If 
this is true, I have been very much at 
fault, for I have often told my students 


that the best way to get a sound feeling 
for the mass of Latin subjunctive uses 
was to read French, Shakespeare and 
the English Bible.’ ‘The present con- 
dition of things is wasteful of time to 
the student, and intellectually intoler- 


able. In this sense the Congres Inter- 
national des professeurs de langues 
vivantes passed a resolution at its 


meeting in Paris, April, 1909, calling 
for an international commission to 
prepare a unified grammatical termin- 
ology. It is unfortunate that in the 
scheme of terminology drawn up by 
the French Commission (which was 
appointed before the movement in 
favour of a unified as well as simplified 
scheme of terminology was inaugurated) 
and officially adopted by the French 
Ministry of Public Instruction, no 
account is taken of the terminology of 
any language except French; the re- 
cent adoption of this limited reform may 
be a difficulty (though, it is to be hoped, 
not an insuperable one) in the path of 
progress towards a more ambitious 
scheme, such as is now being demanded 
in so many different countries. It is 
probable that an international con- 
ference will be needed. Meanwhile, as 
Professor Hale says, each country must 
take the initial steps of putting its own 
results into practice. For it is more 
important that each country should 
have a unified and consistent scheme 
of its own than that all the countries 
should have the same scheme. The 
first steps in this direction have already 
been taken by the Misses I. W. and 
E. Harrison in their Beginner's English 
Grammar (Longmans, Green and Co., 
1911), by Mr. Alfred West in the 
revised edition of his English Grammar 
(Cambridge University Press, 1912), by 
Mr. J. D. Rose in his Advanced English 
Grammar through Composition (George 
Bell and Sons, 1912), and by myself in 
my New Latin Grammar and New French 
Grammar (Oxford University Press, 
1012). 

I hope that the report of the American 
Committee now sitting will not be un- 
necessarily delayed. It has before it the 
report of the English Joint Committee 
as a basis of discussion. On the other 
hand, it is bound to take account of the 
terms now in use in America and to 
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bring. its recommendations so far as 
possible into touch with the prevailing 
American usage. That this is no small 
order is shown by some statistics given 
by Mr. Rounds. Referring to American 
children, he says: ‘They find themselves 
balked and baffled at every turn by a 
shifting, uncertain and tricky termin- 
ology.’ ‘I find in American grammars 
nine different names for the construction 
of good in He is good, and eighteen 
different names for the construction of 
ved in We painted our barn red.’ The 
names which are selected by the Com- 
mittee must be not only fit and sensible, 
but also ‘current coin in every class- 
room.’ In such a matter as this there 
must be some amount of ‘give and 
take.’ As Mr. Rounds says, the question 
for each teacher to ask himself is this: 
Is not the great good that would come 
from uniformity worth more than the 
satisfaction which would come to me 
from having my own way? 

This preliminary Symposium contains 
a few suggestions which will have to be 
considered by the Committee of Fifteen. 
As a name for the adjective in a good 
man Professor Hale suggests the term 
‘adherent adjective,’ as indicating its 
‘close attachment’ to its noun; the 
adjectives in the boy, happy and careless, 
paid no attention he would call ‘ apposi- 
tive’; the adjectives in the boy was happy 
and careless he agrees with the English 
Joint Committee in calling ‘ predicative 
(or ‘ predicate’) adjectives.’ He dis- 
approves of the term ‘ epithet adjective,’ 
adopted by the English Joint Committee 
for the first two uses, on the ground 
that the word ‘epithet’ has acquired a 
special meaning which: has conquered 
the primitive one. But surely it is 
allowable in grammar to use a word in 
in a special technical sense. And the 
term is not new in this sense: it is 
used, for example, in the Public School 
Latin Primer by. Kennedy (p. 75 of 
the edition of 1878). ‘Attributive,’ the 
term which the English Committee 
rejected, he also rejects; but he fails to 
note that one reason for rejecting it is 
that it denotes attributing (just as ‘ pre- 
dicative’? denotes predicating) and is 
therefore really better suited to the 
adjective which forms part of the pre- 
dicate than to the epithet adjective. 


The main reason for its rejection is, 
however, that it is used by French 
grammarians in the sense of ‘ predica- 
tive.’ 

The Austrian Vorschlage, emanating 
from a Committee of fifteen members, 
appointed by the Modern Language 
Association of Vienna, and presided 
over by Hofrat Professor Jakob Schipper, 
are based on a limited programme of 
work ; their object is to introduce order 
in terminology at points in which 
noticeable contradictions exist in 
current usage. But in carrying out 
this programme the Committee has 
found it necessary to outline a complete 
scheme of grammatical terms. Im- 
provements in the current terminology 
are shown in the division of the sentence 
into two parts (the Subject and the 
Predicate), and in the term ‘ Prateritum’ 
(Past) as the name of the tense of the 
German schrieb and the English wrote, 
which have hitherto been described by 
the inadequate name Imperfectum. 

On the other hand, no attempt is 
made to bring the tenses of French or 
Latin or Greek into touch with the 
German tenses. Nor is the name 
‘ Present Perfect’ as a description of the 
German hat geschrieben entirely satis- 
factory: for the tense is often used 
simply to mark an action as having 
taken place in the past, without any 
special reference to present time; it 
corresponds, in fact, like the French 
Perfect, to the English wrote as well 
as to has written. The term ‘con- 
ditional’ is retained, but used as the 
name of a tense, not of a mood (he would 
write ‘conditional tense’). This idea 
was considered by the English Joint 
Committee and rejected as not a satis- 
factory solution of the difficulty. It is 
interesting to note that a reform in 
current terminology is demanded by 
Modern Language Associations at least 
as much as by Associations of classical 
scholars. 

Mr. Sheffield’s book deserves a much 
fuller notice than I can give it in this 
brief article. He discusses a number of 
fundamental points in grammar, and 
discusses them with insight and a wide 
acquaintance with the literature of the 
subject, including the Report of the 
English Joint Committee. ‘The dis- 
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cussions upon this movement make it 
increasingly clear that questions of 
terminology must be approached through 
a fresh appraisal of the notions that our 
terms presuppose.’ This is undoubtedly 
true; and it was not forgotten by our 
Joint Committee, which spent much of 
its time precisely in appraising the gram- 
matical notions which lie at the basis of 
our terms of accidence and syntax. Mr. 
Sheffield is specially interesting in his 
dealings with the cases and ‘cases- 
phrases’ (a term which he adopts from 
the Report of our Joint Committee)—for 


example, as to the survival of a feeling 
for the dative in French even where the 
case-form itself is lost (p. 159). He 
quotes with approval the remark that the 
ordinary attitude of traditional grammar 
towards what it calls the lack of in- 
flexions in some modern languages 
shows rather a lack of flexibility in the 
grammarian. The book should be read 
by all who are taking a part in the 
movement which is the subject of this. 
article. 
E. A. SONNENSCHEIN. 





SENECA’S HERCULES FURENS AND HERCULES OETAEUS 
(OTTO EDERT), KIEL, 1909. 


Dr. ΕΡΕΚΤ᾽ 5 dissertation is a very 
useful piece of work, and throws much 
light on the Tragedies of Seneca—a 
subject which does not often engage the 
public attention. Of these plays none 
is more characteristic of its author than 
the Hercules Furens; and speculations 
about it, based upon a comparison with 
its Euripidean prototype, are interesting 
to students not only of Senecan drama 
but of Senecan philosophy. Dr. Edert 
maintains, quite rightly, that we have 
here much more than a silver age rheto- 
rician’s version of Ἡρακλῆς Μαινόμενος. 
Seneca’s play is of course penetrated 
through and through by rhetoric ; but 
the rhetoric serves a purpose, which is 
not the purpose of the Greek. For 
Euripides’ hero is an intensely dramatic 
human figure—a pathetic figure, now 
strong and now beaten to the ground 
by powers too mighty for him — 
always a man with the weaknesses and 
passion of humanity: Seneca’s Hercules 
stands, in a sense, on higher ground. 
‘Nicht ein Beispiel menschlicher 
Schwiche, vordem der géttergleichen 
Steigerung menschlicher Natur—das ist 
der Herakles des Seneca.’ Euripides’ 
Heracles wishes to kill himself in the 
despair of a broken man. He is only 
turned from his purpose by the inter- 
vention of Theseus. In Seneca’s play 
it is not in despair that Hercules thinks 
of suicide: he is the philosopher, still 
superior to fortune, and calmly contem- 
plating self-destruction as possibly the 


best way of showing his superiority. The 
whole play is ‘a hymn to the greatness 
of Heracles’: and, for that very reason, 
immeasurably inferior in dramatic in- 
terest to Ἡρακλῆς Mawopevos. But if it 
is a poor play, it has a very strong and 
definite philosophic purpose. Dr. Edert 
dwells at some length—in this part of 
his essay, rather amplifying and ex- 
panding and adding further evidence 
where conclusions have already been 
drawn than striking out a precisely 
novel line—on the ‘ Heracles-legend’ 
among philosophers, and shows with 
much erudition how the picture of the 
strong and patient hero appealed to 
Antisthenes and the Cynici-—to whom 
he is the ‘ Idealbild eines kynischen Phi- 
losophen,’ and who apparently made him 
the hero of philosophic tragedy—and 
how to the Stoics of the Roman empire 
Hercules became the type of wisdom 
and of beneficence. Seneca, whose 
philosophy is Stoic in the main, has 
written a tragedy of which the hero is 
nominally the Heracles of legend, but 
really the Stoic Wise Man or Super- 
man. Such a situation as that pro- 
vided by the ‘ To be or not to be’ debate 
in Euripides’ play would be naturally 
attractive to Stoic casuistry. Anyhow, 
Seneca ‘nahm den _ kynisch-stoischen 
Herakles seiner Zeit, stellte ihn in einen 
aus Euripides entlehnten dramatischen 
Zusammenhang und goss das Ganze in 
die ihm gegebene Kunstform der rheto- 
rischen Tragédie. Senecas eigentiim- 
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liche Leistung aber ist die Umbildung 
des alten Stoffes fiir den neuen Zweck.’ 

The second part of this essay deals 
with the much-disputed authorship of 
the Hercules Oetaeus, a play founded on 
the Trachiniae of Sophocles. This is a 
question which has divided the learned 
in recent years: F. Leo says that no 
one who knows Seneca’s style could 
imagine him to be the author: Acker- 
mann denies that there is anything in 
the play ‘a Senecae ingenio atque indole 
alienum.’ After a careful analysis of 
the Hercules Octaeus, Edert agrees 
wholly with neither ; but in the end he 
adopts Leo’s conclusions, though not 
his premisses. So far as style goes, the 
play is ‘Senecan’: that is, it is full 
of declamatory, and very undramatic, 
treatment of given situations. Also, 
the protagonist is a Senecan or Stoic 


Heracles. At the same time, its rela- 
tion to the Latin Hercules Furens is 
such as to prove it, according to Edert, 
the work of an imitator, and a not very 
intelligent one. The author, he thinks, 
is ‘no philosopher’: he has misunder- 
stood his Heracles: he does not clearly 
realise the Stoic position as to ‘ Stand- 
haftigkeit ’ and self-destruction. Edert’s 
analysis is interesting. But we have 
really nothing that points to a certain 
conclusion either way. For if un- 
certainty of philosophical conception 
is brought as evidence against Senecan 
authorship, it must be remembered on 
the other hand that Seneca himself, 
though his tenets in the main are those 
of the Porch, is not really a consistent 
Stoic. 
A. DG: 





PRIMUS ANNUS. 


Primus Annus. By W. L. Paine and 
C. L. Mainwarine (Whitgift School, 
Croydon). With an introduction by 
S. O. ANDREW. Pp. 138. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1912. 2s. 


Decem Fabulae. By ΝΥ. L. PAINE, 
C. L. Marnwarinc, and Miss E. 
RyLe. With a preface by W. H. Ὁ. 
Rouse. Pp. 94. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, Igt2. Is. 6d. 


THESE two volumes are the first of a 
series, whose object is to show in detail 
how Latin may be taught in our schools 
on direct and conversational methods. 
Of the two Primus Annus, I conceive, 


lays claim to the greater importance. ᾿ 


As its name will, indeed, indicate, it 
divulges κύδει γαίων the ceremonial 
initiation, the mystic rites of the novice 
to the world ; it presents to the teacher 
one line, which he may follow very 
broadly with a class in the first year of 
their learning Latin, modifying as he 
pleases on the way and giving range to 
his own spontaneity. It requires but 
one period a day, thus saving time for 
modern languages and science. Itcon- 
tains in all fifty-six lessons; ‘in scope 
it includes practically all constructions, 
which do not involve the subjunctive 


mood or oratio obliqua.’+ In the earlier 
stages the class-room, in the later a 
Roman Family are the dominant topics. 
There are also some stories from classi- 
cal mythology, introduced for the sake 
of variety. A complete recapitulation 
of both accidence and syntax is added, 
as also a list of vocabula, grouped under 
appropriate headings. A Master’s Book 
is to follow very shortly, giving full sug- 
gestions as to the treatment of the 
lessons. As sporitaneity is ever essential 
and a mechanical adherence to the letter 
of the lessons would (I conceive) be 
quite fatal to the method, this third 
volume will be eagerly welcomed. 

The importance of this course will be 
evident. Not all teachers can go up to 
Bangor and witness even a brief series 
of Latin lessons, conducted by such 
experienced protagonists as the authors 
of the book I am dealing with. And here 
in large measure an answer will be 
found, based upon three years’ ex- 
perience and criticism of the proofs of 
the lessons with three different classes, 
to those insistent and most pertinent 





1 I note, by the way, that on p. 118 a sub- 
junctive (wt fiat) is used. The ‘Syntaxis’ is 
intended for masters; but is it not also to be 
learnt by the boys? 
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questions: ‘ How and where shall we 
make a beginning? How put the direct 
methods into practice ?” 

Decem Fabulae—scenes from Roman 
life and also from classical mythology— 
can be acted by the pupil in the class- 
room or regarded as supplementary 
reading-matter, or may be produced in 
some more formal manner. The first 
play, Pyramus et Thisbe, is by Professor 
E. V. Arnold of Bangor and, I hear, has 
been acted in more than one school. 

This first year course can be used by 
all teachers. To those, who would argue 
non omnia possumus omnes, our authors 
would reply with urbanity not cuique in 
arte sua credendum but possunt, quia posse 
videntur or 


mutato nomine, de te 
fabula narratur. 


The authors of these original volumes 
have endeavoured to put themselves 
into a condition to be the champions 
and defenders of the ancient faith. And, 
though Erasmus and Milton have been 
long in the dust, all enthusiasts for 
classical culture should watch with 
interest, sympathetic and curious, the 
efforts being made to preserve for us’ 
some genuine knowledge of the gloria 
linguae Latinae, of those liberal and 
classical studies, which have ever been 
the proud possession of the great public 
schools since their first foundation. 
The appeal is, above all, to the ear. 
Ego vero oppono auriculam . . . Sic me 
servavit A pollo. 


HAROLD P. COOKE. 








SHORT NOTICES 


Homeri Opera. TomusV. Recognovit 
Tuomas W. ALLEN. Oxoniie Typo- 
graphis Clarendoniano, 1912. 4s. 6d. 
cloth. 


Mr. ALLEN has crowned his edition of 
Homer in the Bibliotheca Oxoniensis 
with a fifth volume, containing the 
Homeric Hymns and fragments, the 
relics of the much-discussed Cyclic 
poems and all that is known concern- 
ing their contents, together with the 
Batrachomyomachia and the Lives of 
Homer. 

The editor is one of our greatest 
authorities on the codices of the 
Homeric poems; and consequently a 
distinctive feature of this volume is the 
Adnotatio Critica and the array of MSS. 
on which it is based. In this respect 
the book is unique, as also in the com- 
prehensive variety of its contents. 

The great edition of Homer by Joshua 
Barnes, 1710, the ‘ Homerica navis,’ to 
which he entrusted, as he pathetically 
tells us, all his worldly wealth—it was 
really his wife’s fortune, and we hope 
the good lady never suspected his 
beguiling story about King Solomon 
being the author of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey—carried nothing like so large a 
cargo of miscellaneous odds and ends. 

NO. CCXXXI. VOL. XXVII. 


The table of contents on p. vi contains 
no less than thirty-five separate items, a 
considerable bill-of-lading. 

Mr. Allen has undoubtedly laid us all 
under an obligation to acknowledge his 
indefatigable labour in the collation of 
so vast a body of MSS. He has gained 
access to the Royal Libraries of Spain 
and certainly prosecutes his researches 
in this kind with admirable zeal and 
perseverance. 

It is only when he comes to deal with 
his materials that there appears to be 
reason to doubt his capability and 
judgement. He relies too much on a 
corrupt tradition. As the saying is, he 
would translate through a stone wall. 
He is, of course, obliged to admit, 
indeed no one could possibly be blind 
to, the abounding errors of these MSS. : 
but beyond a number of easy and 
necessary corrections of the earliest 
editors, he is disposed to make a clean 
sweep of the work of subsequent scholars 
who have attempted to solve the puzzles 
presented by these corrupted fragments 
of for the most part undoubtedly ancient 
poetry. Mr. Allen, it is true, bestows 
praise on a few of us moderns, but we 
are kept under as severe a control as are 
Press correspondents at the seat of war 
in the near East, and find it as hard to 
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get an emendation past Mr. Allen, as 
they do to get a message past the official 
censor. The worst of it is, the few 
favoured emendations are generally such 
as do little credit to hisjudgement. In 
the result the text of the Hymns now 
issued is not very different from that of 
Allen and Sykes, 1904. 

The Apparatus Criticus to the Batra- 
chomyomachia is particularly full and 
comprehensive. The editor has ap- 
parently a special liking for that jeu 
@esprit. The changes of the text from 
the Oxford Homer of 1896 are rather 
numerous. There is also a good deal of 
excision: but a little more regard might 
be paid with advantage to metrical 
accuracy. 

On all these points, however, a further 
and a fuller discussion will appear else- 
where. For the present I conclude by 
suggesting to Mr. Allen that 1.262 implies 
the existence of some words preceding 
in which the true subject was expressly 
given, for example :— 


261A. Κναίσων μὲν στυγερὴν φθάμενος 
φύγε δηιότητα 

" 5 Sur ͵ A Ἐ “οὐ 

οἴκαδ᾽ ἰών, πολέμου δὲ μετασχεῖν παῖδ 
ἐκέλευεν" 


Our English ballad fixes the point of 
time more precisely :— 


He fled full soon on the first of June, 
But he bade the rest keep fighting. 


Let me again congratulate Mr. Allen 
on the completion of his heavy task. 
T.. L. AGAR, 





THE ARISTOXENIAN THEORY 
OF MUSICAL RHYTHM. 


The Aristoxenian Theory of Musical 
Rhythm. By C. F. ABppy WILLIAMs, 
M.A., Mus. Bac. 1 vol. 8vo. Pp. 
xvi+ig1. Numerous musical illus- 
trations. Cambridge: University 
Press, ΤΟΥΤῚ 12s. 6d. 


‘Tue plan of this book is to explain 
the principles of the Aristoxenian theory 
[of rhythm], using both ancient and 
modern examples in illustration,...and 
to apply the theoretical principles thus 
explained....tosome of the masterpieces 
of modern art.’ It is frankly based on 
Westphal’s work, especially his Alige- 
meine Theorie der musikalischen Rhythmtk, 
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which the author found so illuminating 
that he wished to share the pleasure 
and profit with his English fellow 
musicians. The plan is executed in 
the main with judgment and lucidity 
and in moderate compass. Rhythm 
is little understood in the English- 
speaking world—witness the welter of 
confusion in current discussion of the 
rhythms of English verse—and is little 
studied even as a part of musical theory. ° 
One may therefore, with reserves to be 
mentioned presently, commend the book 
to those who are interested in musical 
rhythm, but do not care to give the 
time necessary for working out the 
subject in a foreign language. The 
reviewer is not musician enough to 
follow with entire confidence all the 
musical illustrations. Where he does 
feel competent the analysis commends 
itself, although it sometimes appears to 
him that Aristoxenos would have pushed 
the analysis a step farther. For example, 
a kolon of seven feet he did not allow; 
and in number 83, for instance, a 
Chopin nocturne (Op. 15, No. 3), where 
Mr. Williams would make one kolon of 
the seven opening bars, Aristoxenos 
would certainly have found two mem- 
bers, of four and three respectively. 
The treble melody alone does not mark 
the division clearly ; the change in the 
bass does. The ‘ Erlkonig,’ example 79, 
is analysed throughout clearly and in- 
structively. 

The serious reserves that must be 
made concern the classical scholar 
rather than the musician. Not only is 
Mr. Williams unacquainted with the 
work done on Greek rhythm since 
Westphal, he knows only a part of 
Westphal’s work. Hence he does not 
recognise that what he regards as im- 
portant in Laloy’s little dissertation was 
all suggested by Westphal. He is 
unaware, also, that Westphal’s ‘cyclic 
dactyl’ has been shown to have no 
basis in ancient theory ; the evidence on 
which Westphal relied vanishes under 
criticism. Yet modern music employs 
abundantly the form to which Westphal 
gave that name. Mr. Williams goes 
astray sadly in translating technical 
Greek. Perhaps the worst case 15 on 
p. 24. What could one make, without 
the Greek, of the sentence, ‘ According 
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to Phaedrus, rhythm is some measured 
thesis of syllables, placed together in 
certain ways’? What is meant is ‘a 
measured collocation (or setting) of 
syllables that have certain relations to 
one another.’ The definition is of 
course lateand clumsy. The discussion 
on p. 25 shows that it is far from clear 
to Mr. Williams. Indeed, the usual 
confusion as to the essence of rhythm 
appears in the opening paragraphs of 
the preface. This confusion is sure to 
make havoc the moment one departs 
from the simple Aristoxenian χρόνων 
τάξις ἀφωρισμένη, ‘temporum inter se 
ordo quidam.’ 
Tuomas D. GOODELL. 


Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. U.S.A. 


Les Epistratéges : Contribution a l’Etude 
des Institutions de l’Egypte Gréco- 
Romaine. 1 vol. 8vo. Pp. χν "201. 
Genéve: Georg and Co., 1911. tof. 


THE position of the epistrategus in 
Egypt was one of considerable dignity 
and importance ; in the Roman period 
it was always held by Romans of 
equestrian rank. It is therefore a little 
surprising that the explicit evidence 
concerning it is comparatively scanty ; 
how scanty, in many respects at all 
events, one realises in reading the 
present monograph, a thesis for the 
doctorate of Geneva. The volume is 
divided into two parts, dealing respec- 
tively with the Ptolemaic and with the 
Roman periods; naturally, for the 
position of the epistrategus differed 
considerably in the two. Under the 
Ptolemies there was, as the author con- 
vincingly establishes, but one epistra- 
tegus, for the Thebaid, and, while he 
fulfilled certain civil functions, his main 
importance and probably his original 
raison d’étre were military. The office 
seems, in fact, as the author argues 
(but further evidence may invalidate 
this conclusion), to have been created 
in consequence of disturbances in Upper 
Egypt. Under the Romans, on the 
contrary, we find three epistrategi, and 
their functions were exclusively civil. 
The author, collecting the available 
evidence, discusses in turn the various 
problems which present themselves; 


and though he is often compelled to 
leave questions open, he has certainly 
added to our knowledge on several 
points. Sometimes his arguments do 
not carry conviction. Thus his tenta- 
tive conclusion on p. 36 that the puzzling 
title of θηβάρχης once or twice given to 
the Ptolemaic epistrategus was an arbi- 
trary and unofficial epithet only ‘ due 
ala fantaisie du graveur’ must be re- 
garded as very dubious. The question 
is a difficult one; but it seems unlikely 
that a private person, desiring to pay a 
compliment to the epistrategus, would 
attribute to him unofficially a title 
actually borne by an official of much 
inferior rank. On p. 73 the author 
perhaps takes τροφεὺς καὶ τιθηνός too 
literally ; may not the phrase have been, 
in some cases at least, a merely honorary 
title, like συγγενής ἢ 

The volume concludes with an appen- 
dix containing lists of the known epis- 
trategi, which will be of value for pur- 
poses of reference, and there are also 
indices of passages discussed and of 
personal names. 

ΕΠ. Τὶ Beer: 


British Museum. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL EDITIONS. 


Tac. Hist. 1.2. By F. G. Moore, Pro- 
fessor of Classical Philology in Co- 
lumbia University. Macmillan and 
Co. Hor. Odes and Epodes. By 
P. SHOREY and G. J. Laine, Pro- 
fessor in the University of Chicago. 
Students’ Series of Latin Classics: 
Cicero’s Letters. By E. Riress, De- 
partment of Classics, High School, 
Brooklyn. Macmillan and Co. 


PROFESSOR Moore’s aim has been— 
so be tells us in his preface—to ‘ pre- 
sent Tacitus’ more striking modes of 
expression, not as grammatical curiosi- 
ties, to be viewed with indifference 
through the dusty glass of a museum 
case, but as highly specialised tools, 
shaped for his own use by the master- 
workman.’ How far the editor has 
been allowed by the necessary brevity 
of a school edition to carry out this 
laudable intention his readers will judge. 
The notes are dry, business-like, and 
well adapted for purposes of examina- 
tion. The introduction is more am- 
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bitious: it aims at doing justice with 
brevity to aspects of Tacitus which 
have been treated at greater length by 
previous commentators. Here again 
the editor wastes no words; but it is a 
question whether the plums of criticism 
(his own, and others). with which he 
regales his readers are always whole- 
some. Some at any rate are a good 
deal more so than others. Perhaps it 
is illuminating to compare Livy with 
Raphael and Tacitus with Michael 
Angelo. But in view of the published 
works οὗ Cicero and Lucretius it is 
rather misleading to say that ‘ Roman 
prose in the Ciceronian age was still 
eminently unimaginative. A sharp line 
was drawn between the vocabulary of 
prose and poetry.’ 

Professor Shorey and Laing have pub- 
lished an edition of the Odes and 
Epodes, the notes of which are dis- 
tinctly ‘literary,’ in the sense that 
parallel passages and phrases are freely 
quoted. Style and not history (one is 
thankful for hearing no more about 
inner meanings and Muraena’s con- 
spiracy) is the main subject of the 
introduction too: the Professors write 
with erudition and, what is less usual 
with editors, judgment. I hope, how- 
ever, that we shall continue to read 
Horatian sapphics as the introduction 
says only ‘beginners’ do, 1.6. without 
attempting to give full vocal value to a 
system of trochaic dipodies interrupted 
by acyclic dactyl ; that is, if the sapphic 
is meant to run, and not to limp. 

Dr. Riess is an ambitious man. Ina 
small school edition of selected letters 
of Cicero he summarises the history of 
ancient letter-writing, and employs 
more than a little pedantry to make it 
into a regular science. Nor is he very 
convincing about the sermo cotidianus. 
If we are to suppose that there was 
such a vulgar speech with a special 
vocabulary and syntax of its own, it is 
not very likely that the sermo cotidianus— 
the careless slang of the man in the 
street—was represented by Cicero’s 
letters to Atticus. 

These American school editions aim 
at too much. You really cannot, with- 
out misleading your readers, get the 
main facts of Cicero’s life, with the 
necessary framework of allusions to 


complicated contemporary events, into 
three thousand words or so. One is 
reminded of the Extension lecturer who 
professed to exhaust the whole subject 
of the Roman Empire in three-quarters 
of an hour. However, it is a sporting 
attempt; and I suppose American 
schoolboys must know—or be told— 
something about everything. Dr. Riess’ 
notes are clear, if they do not add to 
the interest of the text. ΩΣ 





THE OEDIPUS TYRANNUS AT 
CAMBRIDGE. 


THE production of the O6cdipus 
Tyrannus at Cambridge in November 
last calls for more than a passing 
notice. In the first place some new 
features had been introduced into the 
stage arrangements. The Chorus occu- 
pied the main part of the stage, upon 
which only the minor characters occa- 
sionally trespassed: Oedipus and Iocasta 
spoke from a pedestal or bastion beside 
a flight of steps leading to the palace 
entrance. The whole scene suggested 
the Propylaea. For this scheme, as 
good an adaptation of a modern stage 
as could have been devised, we believe 
Mr. Scholfield was responsible. The 
Chorus were kept more in touch with the 
principal character and were no longer 
left as passive spectators in the wings. 

Some boldness was observable in the 
costumes of the Chorus: the colours 
were strong and even harsh, but the 
combined effect was certainly satis- 
factory. There was also more vigour 
and liveliness in the choric movements 
—so much so, in fact, that it had appar- 
ently been deemed suitable to make up 
the choreutae as youthful or middle- 
aged ‘elders.’ Only two were distinctly 
γέροντες in appearance. 

The general standard of the acting 
was higher than usual. Twenty or 
thirty years ago it was little, if at all, 
superior to that of the average School 
Speech Day. The Oedipus of Mr. J. E. 
Scott was, perhaps, the finest individual 
performance, at least of a leading part, 
that we have ever had at these revivals. 
In minor parts the record is still held 
by Mr. Ponsonby’s Corpse in the Frogs 
at Oxford in 18go. 
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A comparison is inevitable between 
the Cambridge performance and Dr. 


Reinhardt’s recent production. But 
comparison is hardly possible. Dr. 
Reinhardt had turned an _ austere 


tragedy into a sentimental drama, and 
the Cambridge managers with this 
warning before them were able to avoid 
similar errors. How much more effec- 
tively on the Cambridge stage the 
reticence of lIocasta intensified the 
horror of her sudden flight ! 

The general effect of the tragedy upon 
the audience was, except at one impor- 
tant point, as nearly as possible the 
effect which Sophocles intended to pro- 
duce. The darkened stage at the final 
appearance of Oedipus was a concession 
to modern squeamishness. Perhaps we 
could not have endured it in full lime- 
light. Having made this concession, 
might not the managers have curtailed 
the final scene? It was very evident 
that the effect was to weary the audience 
and dismiss them not horrified, but a 
trifle bored. If one may judge from 
Jebb’s introduction, when the play was 
produced at the Théatre Frangais in 
1881, the final scene must have been 
shortened, for the parting of Oedipus 
from his children ‘almost immediately’ 
succeeded his entrance. 

One other awkwardness was strikingly 
emphasised by the performance. The 
speech of Teiresias at 447 revealed so 
much that it seemed incredible that 
Oedipus should quietly retire at 462 
without opening his lips. Surely, even 
if he remained deaf to the broad hints 
of the prophet, he could not have passed 
over such a speech without an angry 
retort. We believe it was Sir G. Young 
who first suggested that Oedipus retired 
at the beginning of Teirerias’ speech, 
and that the latter, being blind, con- 
tinued his denunciation as though 
Oedipus were present. Some such 
device would have smoothed over a 
clumsy dramatic situation. 

Lastly, Professor Stanford’s music, 
which, if we remember rightly, gave 
complete satisfaction in 1887, was felt 
to be too obtrusive in 1912. May we 
not hope that the next production at 
Cambridge will attempt as near an 
approximation to Greek simplicity as 
the modern musical ear will permit ? 


THE IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS AT 
SHEFPPIELD: 


AMONG other incidents of the highly 
successful meeting of the Classical As- 
sociation at Sheffield, on January 2 to 4, 
the performance of the Iphigenia’ in 
Tauris by the University Dramatic 
Society deserves separate notice. In 
Professor Murray’s beautiful version the 
play bids fair to become a standing 
part of the training of Schools and 
Universities in this country for many 
years to come. It was admirably done 
at Sheffield, and especial thanks are due 
to the President of the Society, Mr. 
A. Holden, Mathematical Lecturer in 
the University, who was responsible for 
the thoughtful and efficient stage 
management, and for a performance 
of the difficult part of Orestes, which 
was both spirited and dignified. Miss 
Bradbury was hardly less delightful in 
the very difficult title-réle, and com- 
pletely held the audience from her first 
appearance, and more than once moved 
it deeply. The chorus, too, were ably 
led and had been carefully trained, and 
the only room for regret was that the 
charming incidental music which was 
attached to a few of choral odes had 
not been extended into a complete 
musical accompaniment. It is very 
difficult to appreciate even such ex- 
quisite poetry as Mr. Murray’s choral 
versions when they are either recited 
in unison or chanted either with no 
music or in recitative with a hardly 
perceptible melody. A final word of 
congratulation must be offered upon 
the striking and beautiful scene-paint- 
ing which occupied the back of the 
stage, the work of Mr. W. Purchon, 
the University Lecturer on Archi- 
tecture. The arrangements for stage 
lighting also, which were carried out 
by members of the Society, and the 
graceful dresses enhanced the richness 
and charm of the whole perform- 
ance. 

There can be no doubt that such pre- 
sentations of great ancient plays in 
English dress do much to stimulate 
interest in Classical study, and to 
kindle a desire in the abler students to 
read them in the original, and the per- 
formance furnished a happy comment 
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upon the plea which the Master of 
Trinity had advanced in his Presidential 
address, for the study of good transla- 
tions of Classical authors as an integral 
part of English education. All lovers 
of Greek who have witnessed such a 
performance will be more grateful than 
ever to Professor Gilbert Murray. But 
if one petition to him might be framed 
after repeated experience of his transla- 
tion, it would be that in future versions, 
to which we all look forward eagerly, he 
would allow himself the greater freedom 
of blank verse (instead of the rhymed 
couplet) for the narrative, and still 
more for the dialogue parts of the 
play. The persistency of certain rhymes, 
such as ‘home’ and ‘ foam,’ ‘ seas’ and 
‘Symplegades’ does seem, to some of 
us at least, to detract something from 
the reality of the drama, and here and 
there, as in the last words of Thoas, the 
necessity of rhyme has produced rather 
forceless diction. This seemed to be a 
feeling shared by many of the audience 
at Sheffield, but such small possibilities 
of criticism did not hinder in the least 
the delight which the performance gave, 
or its value to education in every sense 
of the word. 


POGGIO AND ASCONIUS. 


Mr. GARROD, inthe December number 
of the Classical Review, draws attention 
to the interesting statement of Pithoeus 
that he saw at St. Gall the receipt which 
Poggio gave for the MS. of Asconius, 
‘which was taken to Italy.’ He says 
that the evidence is ‘not conclusive even 
for Asconius,’ but proceeds to argue that 
Poggio may have adopted for the Szlvae 
‘the same procedure as he adopted with 
Asconius.’ 

The objection to such a view is that 
there is no trace of any infiltration of 
readings from the Sangallensis in the 
later Italian copies, all of which are 
derived from the Madrid MS., which 
appears to be Poggio’stranscript. From 
this, and from the copies of the San- 
gallensis made in Switzerland by Sozo- 
menus and Bartolommeo da Montepul- 
ciano, all our knowledge of Asconius is 
derived. Also, in his letters no mention 
is made of the Sangallensis itself, but 


only of his copy, Asconius meus. On the 
other hand, in the case of the Cluni 
MS. of Cicero he refers to the liber quem 
detuli ex monasterio Cluntacenst, and fresh 
readings from it appear in the later 
Italian copies. 

The solution appears to be very 
simple. We know from the colophon 
of Sozomenus that he copied Asconius 
in Constance, and from a colophon of 
Poggio preserved in Vat. Urbin. 327 and 
Ambros. B. 153 sup. that he transcribed 
Quintilian in the same city. Nothing 
could be more natural than that Poggio 
should give a receipt to Hainricus de 
Gundelfingen, then Abbot of St. Gall, 
if the MSS. were sent to Constance for 
his use. If, on the other hand, the 
MSS. were to be taken to Italy, the 
worthy Abbot would have been a 
simpleton to suppose that a receipt 
would be of any value. 

While therefore I credit the statement 
of Pithoeus that he saw the receipt in 
question, I consider the words ‘ qui fut 
porté en Italie lorsque l’on retournoit 
du Concile de. Constance’ to be an 
interpretation of his own, and destitute 
of value. It was only on rare occasions 
that Poggio was able to secure ancient 
MSS. That of Ammianus Marcellinus 
was brought from Fulda to the Council 
of Constance by the Abbot Johannes de 
Merlaw and passed into the possession 
of Cardinal Colonna, a kinsman of 
Martin V. Sabbadini has recently 
made a suggestion (which previously 
occurred to myself) that the Cluni MS. 
of Cicero found its way to Constance 
in the same way. Asa rule, however, 
he had to be content with copies. The 
monks, whom he denounces as barbarz 
and onagri, were very reluctant to part 
with their books. Thus in 1429 he had 
great difficulty about getting on loan 
from Monte Cassino the Frontinus 
which is still there, and was obliged to 
return it quickly. Thus, he says to a 
friend, si liber fuisset meus, eum ego tibt 
condonassem: cum vero 51: Monasterit 
Cassinensis, nunguid credis Abbatem de- 
cennio exspectaturum fuisse ? The Abbot, 
without doubt, must have insisted upon 
a receipt, and could make his voice 
heard in Rome. 

ALBERT C. CLARK. 
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ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


THE SO-CALLED KOMMOS IN GREEK TRAGEDY. 


THE choric part of Tragedy isclassified 
by the author of chap. 12 of Aristotle’s 
Poetics under the three heads: Parodos, 
Stasimon, and Kommos. A Kommos is 
defined as θρῆνος κοινὸς χοροῦ Kat ἀπὸ 
σκηνῆς. As is well known, some of the 
definitions of technical terms in this 
chapter are so obviously irreconcilable 
with the facts of fifth- century drama 
that the authenticity of the whole chap- 
ter has been seriously suspected. We 
find, however, later grammarians adopt- 
ing (with modifications) the definitions 
it contains; and it seems probable that 
the chapter was written by an early 
Peripatetic, if not by Aristotle himself. 
But, if we take it as genuine, we must 
also accept the view endorsed by Prof. 
Bywater, that ‘the general assumption 
in the Poetics is the theatre as it was 
in the middle of the fourth century’ 
(Aristotle on the Art of Poetry, 1909, 
p- 206), and take all the definitions in 
the chapter as applicable to Tragedy at 
that date, but not necessarily to fifth- 
century drama. This view would, per- 
haps, be generally admitted to be 
reasonable. What is certain, in any 
case, is that the definitions, taken as a 
whole, will not fit our three tragedians. 

But, clear as this conclusion is, the 
term ‘ Kommos’ (with which alone this 
paper is concerned) is universally used 
by scholars to designate those passages 
in fifth-century Tragedy where the 
actors and the chorus recite and sing 
alternately—which are, in fact, κοινὰ 
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χοροῦ καὶ ἀπὸ σκηνῆς, or (to adopt 
Westphal’s word) amoebaean. To this 
practice there would be no objection, if 
the word ‘ Kommos’ meantsimply ‘amoe- 
baean.’ But ‘ Kommos’ means ‘ lamenta- 
tion,’ and in Poetics 12 it is defined not 
merely as κοινὸς χοροῦ Kal ἀπὸ σκηνῆς, 
but also as θρῆνος. Now, there are in 
extant Tragedy many passages which 
are amoebaean, but are not θρῆνοι; to 
thesethe name ‘ Kommos’ is inapplicable. 
There are also songs of lamentation 
which are not amoebaean, but sung by 
the actors only or by the chorus only; 
to these the name ‘ Kommos’ is suitable, 
but not the definition in the Poetics.” 
There are obvious objections to using a 
term which means ‘lamentation’ to 
include passages which are not lamenta- 
tions at all, and to exclude passages 
which are lamentations, but do not 
satisfy the other part of the definition. 
I am not, however, merely quarrelling 
with the misuse of a technical term. In 
this name ‘ Kommos’ and its literal mean- 
ing, scholars have found support for 
theories which hold not only that the 





. Faithful to “Aristotle, Westphal insists on 
both parts of the definition, and refuses to 
recognise more than four Kommoz in Aeschylus’ 
extant plays (Proleg. 2. Aesch. Trag. 18); but 
other scholars are not so scrupulous. 

2 Thus the first chorikon (purely choral) of 
the Choephori is a Threnos, and moreover 
accompanied by τὸ κόπτεσθαι, |. 23 ὀξύχειρι σὺν 
κτύπῳ. πρέπει mapnis φοίνισσ᾽ ἀμυγμοῖς ὄνυχος 
ἄλοκι veoroum. Cf. Westphal, “γοίερ. z. Aesch. 
Trag. 18. 
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‘Kommos’ is the original kernel of 
Tragedy, as the Parabasis is held to be 
of Comedy, but also that the whole 
performance was originally a lamenta- 
tion over a dead god or hero. It is, 
therefore, a question of no little import- 
ance what reason we have to think that 
Aeschylus or Sophocles or Euripides 
would have used the name ‘ Kommos’ to 
describe the passages now so labelled 
in their plays. We have no evidence 
for its use as a term of dramatic tech- 
nique before the middle of the fourth 
century.! At its first appearance in the 
Poetics it is defined in a way that pre- 
sumably applies to contemporary drama, 
but certainly does not fit our three trage- 
dians. We are clearly bound to look 
further into the facts before we use the 
meaning of this term to support any 
theory as to the origins of Tragedy. 

We have to consider three classes of 
passages in fifth-century drama: 

(1) Amoebaean passages which are 
Threnoi,and so satisfy both the meaning 
and the definition of ‘ Kommos.’ 

(2) Amoebaean passages which are 
not Threnoi, and so satisfy neither the 
meaning nor the definition. 

(3) Threnot which are not amoebaean, 
and so satisfy the meaning, but not the 
definition. 

The practice of scholars is to use the 
term ‘ Kommos’ to denote classes (1) 
and (2), excluding (3). They regard, in 
fact, amoebaean composition as the true 
test of a Kommos, neglecting that part 
of the definition which asserts that it is 
a Threnos. The practice is commonly 
justified in the only possible way by 
the conjecture that ‘the Kommos’ was 
originally an amoebaean Threnos, but 
subsequently the amoebaean form of 
composition was extended by the drama- 
tists from lamentations (to which this 
form was appropriate in ordinary life) 
to cases where any violent emotion had 
to be expressed. Thus Masqueray, who 
has made a special study of the lyric 
forms in Greek Tragedy, remarks :? Le 
Commos est un thréne, c est-d-dire un chant 
de deuil. Aristote les confond ensemble. 


1 The phrase ἔκοψα κομμὸν “Apiov in Aesch. 
Choeph. 422 is, of course, no evidence for a 
technical use of the term. 

* Théorie des formes lyrigques de la Tragédie 
grecque. Paris, 1893, p. 17. 





D’autres les ont distingués. On ne peut 
tivey aucun profit ἃ les suivre. Le 
thréne, comme on le trouve dans Homeére 
(Il. xxiv. 725-75) contenait des lamenta- 
tions funebres. Le Commos tragique était, 
du moins a Vorigine, un chant de douleur. 
.. -2 Plus tard, son caractére se modifia, 
et il finit par étre employé dés qu’une émo- 
tion violente s’emparatt des acteurs ou des 
choreutes: la nature de cette émotion pou- 
vait étre trés variée. Désespotr, tristesse, 
angotsse, sollicitude inquiete, passion tumul- 
tueuse. . . .. Some similar statement 
will be found in most handbooks on the 
Drama.* 

The current view is, then, that amoe- 
baean composition was extended from 
Threnot to other violent emotions—a 
view depending entirely on the suppo- 
sition that the amoebaean passages now 
labelled ‘ Kommozi’ were so called in the 
fifth century. Our only means of check- 
ing this conjecture is to examine all the 
extant Kommot, to see if this extension 
can be traced. If the view were true, 
we ought to find in the earliest tragedies 
amoebaean composition solely or chiefly 
used for Threnot, in the later tragedies 
more such compositions expressing other 
emotions and fewer of them restricted 
to Threnot. The following table proves 
that the actual case is exactly the re- 
verse. It shows all the passages classed 
as Kommot in Masqueray’s index® (op. 





3 * Détymologie du mot est donnée par Eschyle, 
Choéphores, 423 : ἔκοψα κομμόν.᾽ 

4 E.g., Christ-Schmid, Grzech. Literaturgesch. 
(1908) i. 263 : ‘ Der Tragédie besonders eigen 
waren die Klagegesange, κομμοί genannt von 
der bei Totenklagen ublichen Sitte, sich die 
Brust zu zerschlagen.’ H. Weil, Etudes sur le 
drame antigue, p. 5: ‘Tout porte a croire que 
la lamentation était un élément constitutif de 
la tragédie primitive. On trouve partout dans 
Eschyle cechant lugubre. .. . Plus tard, sans 
doute, l’antique lamentation ne revient pas dans 
toutes les piéces . . . mais le terme qui désig- 
nait ces lamentations, le nom de xoppos, reste 
attaché a tous les dialogues lyriques entre le 
choeur et les acteurs, et témoigne du caractére 
originel de ces morceaux.’ Nilsson, in his 
admirable paper, ‘Der Ursprung der Tragédie, 
N. Jahrb. xxvii. (1911) 625, after pointing out 
that there are lamentations in Homer over still 
living heroes, continues: ‘Die Tragédie hat 
also keine Neuerung eingefiihrt, als sie den 
Kommos in jeder grossen Gefahr und Angst 
anstimmen liess, auch wenn es sich nicht um 
einen Toten handelte.’ 

5. The Cyclofs is, of course, omitted, and 
also the A/cestis, which is not a tragedy. 
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SOPHOCLES—continued. 
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the loss of the bow 









Threnoi ?) 
x dialogue during murder 
other emotions 


1 The final a pe τι of the Prometheus, a play whose whole 
structure is unlike the other Aeschylean plays, ought not 
perhaps to be called a ‘ Kommos,’ though the Chorus take part. 
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cit., p. 307 ff.), with a short statement 
of the prevailing emotion or occasion. 
I use (1) Threnos to denote a regular 
lamentation over the actual death of 
some person in the play (including cases 
such as the final ‘ Kommos’ of Xerxes 
and the Chorus in the Persae) ; (2) quast- 
Threnos, for lamentations commemora- 
tive of a death that has occurred some 
time before! (e.g. the mourning of 
Electra and Orestes at Agamemnon’s 
tomb in the Choephori), and passages 
where a death which has occurred off the 
stage is announced; (3) Complaint, where 
some character bewails his past troubles 
or future death. In this last case θρῆνος 
has only a metaphorical application.” 
This evidence tends to show that, so 
far from amoebaean composition being 
extended from Threnoi to other emo- 
tions, it was used most freely by 
Aeschylus for any strong emotion likely 
to occur in Tragedy, including joy. 
Less than half of his " Kommoz’ are in 
any sense lamentations. In Sophocles 
the proportion is about two-thirds. In 
Euripides 18 out of 21 ‘ Kommot’ are 
lamentations; only 3 instances being 
left for other emotions. Of these three, 
one (in the Orestes) is a dialogue during 
a murder off the stage, and so closely 
connected with a death; another is in 
our only Dionysiac play, the Bacchae, 
which in other respects too is excep- 
tional, containing as it does two ‘in- 
verted Threnoi,’ where the emotion is 
one of exultation, instead of mourning. 
The remaining instance is in a com- 
paratively early play, the Jon. Though 
statistics based on the small selection 
of plays which survive are liable to 
error, the evidence seems to me strong 
enough to refute the conjecture—for it 
is nothing more—that amoebaean com- 





1 If we follow Proclus (p. 3215 B.), these 
cases will count as θρῆνοι, for, in contrast with 
τὸ ἐπικήδειον =the lament over the body before 
burial, ὁ θρῆνος οὐ περιγράφεται χρόνῳ. Eustath. 
on Od. 1673 limits θρῆνος to a lamentation at 
the burial or at the annual festival of com- 
memoration (πρὸ ταφῆς καὶ μετὰ ταφὴν καὶ κατὰ 
τὸν ἐνιαύσιον χρόνον τῆς κηδείας), and contrasts 
with it ὁ ἐπικήδειος λόγος, the speech of encomium 
(ἔπαινος τοῦ τελευτήσαντος) which belongs to 
later rhetoric. 

2 Agam. 1321 Kassandra: ἅπαξ ἔτ᾽ εἰπεῖν 
ῥῆσιν ἢ ϑρῆνον θέλω | ἐμὸν τὸν αὑτῆς. 


position was gradually extended from 
Threnoit to other violent emotions. 

I am led to the following conclu- 
sions: 

1. The author of Poetics 12 is defin- 
ing in ‘ Kommos’ a term which belongs 
to the theatre of the fourth century and 
to a date at which the tendency to limit 
amoebaean composition to Threnot had 
gone so far that the two were prac- 
tically or absolutely coextensive. The 
choice of the word κομμός was probably 
dictated by the fact that θρῆνος already 
denoted a particular class of lyric com- 
position and was therefore better avoided 
for this purpose.® 

2. It is extremely unlikely that Aes- 
chylus used the term κομμός to denote 
amoebaean passages, only a small pro- 
portion of which were in any sense 
lamentations. We have also no reason 
to think that either Sophocles or Euri- 
pides used the term, or indeed that it 
was current as a technical theatrical 
term in the great period of Tragedy. 

3. No argument based on the mean- 
ing of the word ‘ Kommos’ can lend the 
slightest support to any theory which 
holds that Tragedy was originally a 
lamentation for a dead god or man. 

4. If it is true that we may see in the 
amoebaean passages the original kernel 
of Tragedy, there is no reason to identify 
this with a Threnos. Amoebaean com- 
position is a type of composition that 
is not restricted to Threnot, but naturally 
arises wherever a single performer has 
a distinct part in alternation with a 
chorus. The technical term for such a 
performer is ἐξάρχων, ‘leader.’ There 





3 Tzetzes, 7. τραγ. mono. 64, distinguishes 
between κομμός and θρῆνος: 
οὗτος δ᾽ 6 Koppos τοῦ χοροῦ τελῶν μέρος 
ὑποκριταῖς ἦν ὡς πολὺ συνηγμένος" 
κομμὸς δὲ θρήνου πενθικώτερον πλέον, 
ὁ θρῆνος ἐστὶ δ᾽ ἠρεμέστερον μέρος. 
He then quotes Aristotle’s definition : 


κομμὸν πάλιν ἄλλος δέ τις θρῆνον λέγει 

κοινὸν χοροῦ σκηνῆς τε τυγχάνειν λέγων, 

καὶ τἄλλα ταὐτά: τί πλατύνομεν λόγους ; 

From Eukleides’ list of the parts of Tragedy 

(ibid., 94 ff.) κομμός disappears, and τὸ ἀμοιβαῖον, 
ἡ ἐξ ἀμοιβῆς ὠδή takes its place. In another 
list (ἡ ]ά., 142) κούρισμα is Substituted : κούρισμα 
δ᾽ ὠδὴ συμφορᾶς πληρεστάτη | ταύτην ἀδόντων τὰς 
τρίχας κεκαρμένων. Others substituted the term 
κομματικόν (Pollux, 1V. 53; Arg. Aesch. Pexs.), 
which presumably means ‘ in bits’ (κόμματα). 
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is an exarchon in the round dance on 
the Shield of Achilles (Jl. xviii. 606 
μολπῆς ἐξάρχοντος); in the Marching 
Paean sung by the Spartan king and 
his army (Plut. Lyc. 22 ἅμα δὲ ἐξῆρχεν 
(ὁ βασιλεύς) ἐμβατηρίου παιᾶνος) ; in 
the Song of Archilochos, led by the 
Olympic victor at the head of the κῶμος 
of his companions;! and finally in 
the Dithyramb, from whose ἐξάρχοντες 
Aristotle says that Tragedy arose 
(Poet. 4).2 The amoebaean passages 


1 Pind. ΟἿ. IX. 1 τὸ μὲν ᾿Αρχιλόχου μέλος... 
ἄρκεσε Κρόνιον παρ᾽ ὄχθον ἁγεμονεῦσαι κωμάζοντι 
φίλοις Ἐφαρμόστῳ σὺν ἑταίροις. Christ (ad loc.), 
Victor vero ipse vice praecentorts (ἐξάρχου) fun- 
gebatur sodalibus praeeuntis, id guod Pindarus 
verbo ἁγεμονεῦσαι significavit et scholiasta hac 
adnotatione confirmat: κωμάζει δὲ πρὸς τὸν τοῦ 
Διὸς βωμὸν ὁ vixnoas μετὰ τῶν φίλων, αὐτὸς τῆς 
ὠδῆς ἐξηγούμενος. See J. E. Harrison, Themzs 
(1912), p. 256. : 

2 I cannot agree with Prof. Bywater’s note 
on this passage (Aristotle on the Art of Poetry, 
1909, p. 134), where he says that Aristotle 


in Tragedy are probably survivals of 
a form of dithyramb which existed 
before ‘ Tragedy’ took the shape we 
know, and of which we may have 
another survival in the dialogue Dithy- 
ramb of Bacclylides (xvii). | 

Modern scholars would, I think, be 
well advised to give up calling amoe- 
baean passages in fifth-century drama 
by the name ‘ Kommoi.’ 

F. M. CORNFORD. 


Cambridge, November, 1912. 


means by ἐξάρχων the ‘ poet-composer,’ and 
that “ἐξάρχειν διθύραμβον is practically a 
synonym for διδάσκειν διθύραμβον. The part of 
ἐξάρχων might be taken by the poet-composer, 
but the word, beyond all question, means 
‘leader’; and Aristotle’s point is that Tragedy 
arose from a certain lyrical form in which there 
was a distinct part performed by a ‘leader’ or 
leaders, not that it arose from a form which 
(like other forms of poetry) had a ‘ poet-com- 
poser.’ For the ἐξάρχων cf. E. Reisch, Zur 
Vorgeschichte d. att. Tragoédie in Festschr. f. 
Th. Gomperz, 1902, p. 451 ff. 


THE DRAGGING OF HECTOR. 


VIRGIL says that Achilles— 
ter circum Iliacos raptaverat Hectora muros, 


and such was the tradition known to 
Euripides (Andromache, ν. 107). As we 
know, Homer makes Achilles chase the 
living Hector thrice round the walls, and 
drag the corpse to the Grecian camp, sub- 
sequently dragging it thrice round the 
tomb of Patroclus each day for three 
days. The triple dragging round the 
walls, the triple chasing round the walls, 
the triple dragging round the tomb—all 
three evidently are not each of inde- 
pendent origin, and we have to inquire 
which is likely to be the original. 
Recalling the sevenfold encompass- 
ment of Jericho, I thought it might be 
possible to find some evidence that the 
triple chasing round the walls was a 
magic act which would break the spell 
of Troy’s inexpugnability, but the best 
authorities (Mr. Crooke and Mr. Hart- 
land) know of nothing of the kind. Nor 
is there any evidence that this spell was 
ever broken, except of course by the 
Trojans themselves taking down the 
wall to admit the wooden horse. It is 


indeed most doubtful if in the original 
legend of the tale of Troy the city did 
fall—ifits magic seal, ἱερὰ κρήδεμνα, was 
ever broken! 

On the other hand, the triple encom- 
passment of a corpse or a tomb is a 
world-wide rite. It is no use my citing 
instances,” and this is not the place for 
a discussion of its meaning. The drag- 
ging round the tomb is then, it would 
seem, the original version; but whence 
the dragging round the walls, and the 
chasing round the walls? The former 
would seem to be a brutal variant of the 
dragging round the tomb. The body of 
Hector (and in the original version it 
was before death) would thus pass im- 
mediately under the eyes of his wife 





1 From the use of the word λύειν I think the 
metaphor in ἱερὰ κρήδεμνα λύωμεν is taken from 
the seal ofa jar. κρήδεμνα (from κάρα and δεῖν) 
is the cloth put over the mouth of a jar and 
sealed (Odyss. III. 392). It is wrongly taken 
by later poets (e.g. Euripides) to mean ‘ battle- 
ments.’ The meaning of many other words, 
which had not survived in common parlance, 
has been similarly distorted. 

2 See Burial in Hastings’ Encyclopaedia. 
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and relatives, and Achilles must have 
done it to inflict additional pain on 
them. Homer, with his humane 
tendency, would have suppressed this 
and substituted the chase round the 
walls. But this does not explain the 
tey ;1 once would surely: have sufficed. 

I think the solution of the difficulty 
is as follows. As I pointed out in a 
previous article (above p. 3), Homer is 
obviously following a source in which 
the recovery of Achilles’ magic armour 
is the chief motive for his issuing to 
meet Hector, the motive of vengeance 
for the death of Patroclus being sub- 
ordinate (see Addendum). In _ this 
source the body of Patroclus was not 
recovered. It was, as Hector threatens, 
in Troy, being eaten by dogs and the 
head on a stake. Troy was inexpugn- 
able, and the only honour Achilles 
could pay to the dead, the only means 
he had of laying the ghost, was to drag 
Hector’s body thrice round Troy, where 
the body was. Homer had fixed the μῆνις 
of Achilles as the subject of his poem 
and had decided not to carry it on to the 
death of Achilles, but in his material he 
had the death of Achilles, he had the 
famous fight over his body which 
Ulysses in the Odyssey (V. 310) when he 
is drowning remembers as the hottest 
fight he was ever in, he had the burial 
of Achilles and the games at his funeral. 
Just as at the outset of his poem by the 
the device of the μῆνις (see Addendum) 
he gets in a large body of material be- 
longing to the opening of the war, so 
he here gets in all this material relating 
to the death of Achilles by the devices, of 
saving the body of Patroclus. They are 
both most admirable devices, worthy of 
the great poet he was. That the fight 
over the body of Patroclus is an echo of 
that over the body of Achilles, seems 
obvious from the little we know of the 
latter. In this fight which led up to 
the ὅπλων κρίσις between Ulysses 
and Ajax, a part of the story doubtless 
pre-Homeric (see above p. 3), the lead- 
ing parts were taken by these two 
heroes. There is a difference in our 





1 No one, I suppose, would maintain that 
this is a blunder of Virgil’s, who confused a 
single dragging round the walls—non-Homeric 
aie the Homeric triple dragging round the 
tomb. 
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authorities (Schol. ad Aristoph. Eg. 1056 
= Kinkel Ep. Fr., p. 39, and Schol. ad 
Odyss. V. 309) about the respective 
parts they played, but everything tends 
to show that Ajax, who was the bigger 
man, carried the body (here unstripped), 
while Ulysses defended him in the rear. 
This was the version of the little Iliad 
at least. The scholiast to Homer re- 
verses their positions. In the Iliad the 
two Aiaxes defend the rear, while the 
the body (here stripped) is -carried off 
by Menelaus and Meriones (I/. XVII.715 
sq). Homer, of course, could not be 
quite servile, as he was copying a well- 
known incident in which Ulysses figured, 
but he kept Ajax (and his double) revers- 
ing his position, not to the advantage of 
probability. This refers to the end of 
the fight over the body. How much in 
the rest of this long fight is adapted 
from the fight over the body of Achilles, 
and how much is Homer's invention or 
adapted from his direct source, we have 
no means of telling, but at the beginning 
of it there is no apparent reason why 
Hector should not have carried off the 
body as well as the armour. This, as I 
say, I conjecture he did, and very likely 
the magic horses too, in Homer’s direct 
source for the death of Patroclus and 
Hector. The facts that the chariot and 
horses are not at once withdrawn after 
Hector’s final attempt on them, that 
Automedon afterwards drives them back 
into the thick of the fight, thus giving 
Hector another ‘chance of capturing 
them, and that, having remzined on the 
field, they are not used to carry off the 
body, seem to me at least very difficult 
to explain. They point, I think, to not 
very finished adaptation from a diver- 
gent narrative. As regards the chasing 
round the walls one can only suppose 
that Homer substituted it for the drag- 
ging, which the plan of his poem ex- 
cluded. 


ADDENDUM. 


I find on referring to Cauer’s Grund- 
fragen, Edition II., that some others 
share the convictions I had formed 
that the close intimacy of Achilles and 
Patroclus is an invention of Homer, and 
I see I have quite a phalanx of support 
in my belief that the μῆνις is also an 
invention of Homer’s. But as I think I 
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established (above, p. 3) that the story 
of the loan and loss of the armour is 
pre-Homeric, another legendary motive 
must be found for Achilles’ refusal to 
take part personally in the siege. This 
motive can only be the very one that 
Homer makes him repudiate(I/. X VI, 50). 
Achilles had taken twelve island cities 
and eleven on the mainland. But there 
was a ban against his taking the 
twelfth, Troy herself the enchanted 
city, and he knew that even if he 
warred against her, it condemned him 
to imminent death. He did his best by 
lending his magic armour, and horses, 
and his troops, with the result we know. 


SATYRUS’ LIFE 


THE Text appears in the last volume 
(IX.) of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri, edited 
by Dr. Hunt. The MS. is somewhat 
inaccurate as well as lamentably imper- 
fect. In the following notes dots repre- 
sent missing letters, and [ | conjectural 
restorations, which I have only indi- 
cated when necessary. 

Fragm. 8. 17 (quotation from Aris- 
toph.) δι’ ἧς τὰ λεπτὰ ῥήματ᾽ [ἐξεσ]- 
μήχετο, said of Eur.’s tongue. ἐκσμή- 
xXowa. seems an unsuitable word and 
the w is uncertain. Some compound of 
νήχομαι, 6.5. εἰσενήχετο, may be con- 
jectured. Cf. 39. XX. below quoted. 

Fr. 38. III. 15 (quotation) 


θύραθεν οὐ θέλοιμ᾽ ἂν ἐλθοῦσαν μακρὰν 
χρυσοῦν tap’ Ἴστρον οὐδὲ Βόσπορον 
λαβών. 


I thought first of 


θύραθεν οὐ θέλοιμ᾽ ἂν ἐλθοῦσ᾽ ἂν μακρὰν 
χρυσὸν παρ᾽ ἴστρον οὐδὲ Βόσπορον 
λαβεῖν. 


But, though ἐλθοῦσ᾽ ἂν θέλοιμ᾽ ἄν would 
be right enough, the reverse order is at 
least very unusual. Read then 


6 / 0 > fed | > θ ΓΕ Γ᾿ Ἀ 
ὕραθεν οὐ παρ latpov ἐλθοῦσ᾽ ἂν μακρὰν 
χρυσὸν θέλοιμ᾽ ἂν οὐδὲ Βόσπορον λαβεῖν. 


An impulse to bring παρ᾽ Ἴστρον and 
Βόσπορον together has led to error. 
The lady does not desire gold, if she 
has to go for it to the Black Sea. 
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He lent them, not to one of his own 
people, but to a Locrian, Patroclus; why 
to him we do not know. There is 
thus, naturally, not trace in the Iliad of 
Achilles ever having fought against 
Troy: his famous exploits were all in the 
country. Ofcourse, by the introduction 
of the motive of the μῆνις, Homer 
tacitly assumes and makes us think that 
Achilles withdrew his participation in 
the actual siege, but this is part of 
Homer’s art. It is just these creations 
of his, the wrath and the love of 
Achilles, which make the J/iad what it is. 
W. R. PATON. 


OF EURIPIDES. 


Fr. 39. IV. 8 (quotation) 
ee) ee 


which Hunt turns into 


λεγοντεςουπονή . 


, > oye a κ , 
λέγοντες οὐ πονήρ᾽ ἁπαλοῖς δὲ χρώμενοι, 


(Wilamowitz - Moellendorff ἀπάτῃ δὲ 
χρώμεθα or χρωμένου.) I suggest λέγον- 
τες οὐ πονηρά, μάλα δὲ χρώμενοι. 

Ib. V. 12 (quotation). 

Perhaps we should ‘punctuate and 
read thus: 


A. ἐν ταῖς τριόδοις σοι προσγελῶσ᾽ αὐλη- 
τρίδες 

τοὺς ἀστυνόμους. 
θάνῃ ; [κα |Aot. 

B. τοὺς πίτερνοϊκοποῦντας 
θερίαν λέγεις. 


Β. τίνες εἰσί; A. πυν- 


ἔλευ- 


\ 
τὴν 


Hunt π[τερο]κοποῦντας, but there 
seem to be five letters missing, and 
πτερνοκοπῶ has the advantage of being 
a known word. He also puts the stop 
after avAnrpises, but προσγελῶ usually 
takes an accusative. On astynomi and 
flute-girls cf. (Arist.) “A@. Πολ. 50. 2. 
καλοί is my own guess. Perhaps the 
third line should be a question. 

Ib. VIII. 11 ἀπόκρισιν for ὑπόκρισιν ? 

Ib. IX. 27 (quotation). Both usage 
and metre point to τοιοῦτος in place of 
τοῖος. 

Ib. Χ. 20 (ὑπὸ Κλέωνος) δίκην ἔφυγεν. 
Rather ἔφευγεν he was prosecuted than 
ἔφυγεν he was acquitted. 
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Ib. XX. 7 “ποῖον δὲ στόμα τοιοῦτο 
γέγονεν, ἢ γένοιτ᾽ ἂν ἥδιον δι’ οὗ γε δὴ 
τοιαῦτα μέλη γε καὶ ἔπη διαπορεύεται ;’ 
(Δι.) ὅμοιος οὗτος, καθάπερ εἴρηκας 
δαιμονίως ἐν TO . . aKOTL πρὸς τὸν 
ποιητήν. 

So Dr. Hunt, who translates ‘ what 
mouth has there been such or could be 
sweeter than that from which proceed 
songs and words like his. (Di) He 
resembled the man who. . .-to the 
poet, as you have admirably said in 
... Read however τοιούτου, governed 
by ἥδιον and explained, as it so often is, 
by the relative pronoun, δι’ οὗ. The 
comma should therefore follow ἥδιον, 
not γέγονεν. I think the meaning of 
the rest is also missed. In evtws the 
w and εἰ are by no means certain (Dr. 
Hunt tells me), and I therefore suggest 
ὅμοιος οὗτος, καθάπερ εἴρηκας, δαιμονίως 
ἐντεθουσιακότι πρὸς τὸν ποιητήν. οὗτος 
is the man from whom ποῖον δὲ κ.τ.λ.. 
is quoted. Dr. Hunt (without com- 
mitting himself to my suggestion) thinks 
there is room for the letters of ἐντε- 
θουσιακότι. ὅμοιος -- ἔοικε with dative, 
seems to be; cf. Plutarch, Mor. 3768. 


For πρός we should rather expect 
περί. 

I append a few other notes. 

Fr. 38. II. 8 (quotation) 

ὅτῳ πάρεστιν TO πονεῖν TO τ᾽ ἀγαθῶν 
κεκλῆσθαι φίλος ὧν ἐμὸς λεγέσθω. “1,εἰ 
the man who works and who is known 
to be the friend of the good be called 
my friend’ (Hunt). I think ἀγαθῶν is 
partitive,a good man. φίλος ὧν-: φίλος 


εἶναι, like Philebus 22 E petov . . λέγοιτο," 


Soph. El. 676 θανόντ᾽ ᾿Ορέστην viv τε 
καὶ πάλαι λέγω, etc. 

Ib. lV. 33 αὐτόν seems to be Socrates, 
not Euripides. 

Fr. 39. VI. 15 After πατρί put a 
comma only. What precedes is what 
φαίη ἂν τις. 

Ib. VII. 17 τὰ συνέχοντα τὴν νέαν 
κωμῳδίαν are the things, not which 
‘comprise,’ but which make up the 
New Comedy, its chief elements. 

Ib. IX. 15 ἁπλῶς with ἅπαν, not 
with the participles. 

Ib. XIX. 8 Μακεδόνων. . ὕστερον 
ἤσθοντο, learned, not later from the 
Macedonians, but later than they. 

HERBERT RICHARDS. 


PASSING UNDER THE YOKE. 


In ancient Italy, when an army 
surrendered in the field, there were 
three alternatives before the victors for 
dealing with the vanquished. First, they 
might put them to death; there was 
nothing to prevent this but the feeling 
and tradition among Italian peoples in 
historical times against unnecessary 
bloodshed. (See Livy ix. 3, both for 
the legality of the practice and the feel- 
ing against it). Secondly, they might 
keep them as prisoners of war, and sell 
them as slaves; but in early times this 
was practically out of the question, 
partly owing to the difficulty of feeding 
and guarding them before they were 
sold, and partly because the machinery 
of sale had not then been invented— 
there were neither slave agents at hand, 
nor slave-markets in thecities. Thirdly, 
they might let their captives go free, 








1 See, ¢.g., Phillipson, Jzternational Custom 
of Ancient Greece and Rome, vol. ii. p. 253 ff. 


with or without imposing conditions 
on them to be ratified by their State. 
This was really the simplest and 
easiest plan, and was adopted in the 
few cases recorded by Livy in which 
whole armies were captured (1.6. in iii. 
28, ix. 6, and x. 36). But before the 
vanquished were dismissed, they were 
made to go through the ceremony of 
passing under the yoke (sub iugum misst), 
which Livy, when he first mentions it 
(iii. 28, Roman victory over Aequi), 
explains as a kind of dramatised form 
of degradation. Two spears were 
fixed upright in the ground, and a third 
was fastened horizontally by each end 
to the tops of them ; under this extem- 
porised arch the conquered army had 
to pass, disarmed, and apparently wear- 
ing nothing but an _ under-garment 
(tunica), or the older subligaculum, the 
dress rather of slaves than of soldiers or 
citizens. Livy’s language is explicit: 
‘ut exprimatur confessio subactam 
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domitamque esse gentem.’ It is possible 
of course that this is the true explana- 
tion, and in any case it is likely that in 
historical times this was the commonly 
received view. But there is some 
reason to believe that the passage under 
the yoke originally had another object 
and meaning. In the second edition of 
his Golden Bough, vol. 111. p. 406, Dr. 
Frazer, after collecting a number of 
practices in which human beings or 
animals are passed through a space 
limited in some way on either side, 
suggests in a footnote that the passage 
under the yoke may have been ‘a 
purificatory ceremony, designed to strip 
the foe of his malignant and hostile 
powers before dismissing him to his 
home. The reader who wishes to 
grasp the full force of this suggestion 
should study the examples given in the 
eight or ten pages preceding this foot- 
note. It is however desirable to find, 
if possible, analogous usages on Italian 
or Roman soil before finally accepting 
Dr. Frazer's suggestion. 

This, I think, is not impossible. 
There were two objects in Rome itself 
which may be compared with the 
iugum: 1, the tigillum sororiwm, as it 
was called, and 2, the porta triwmphalis. 

On the steep slope of the Carinae, 
just above the hollow where the 
Coliseum now stands,' there was a small 
street called the vicus Cuprius: and 
where it was crossed by another (ad 
compitum Acili), a beam (tigzllum) 
stretched from one side of the street to 
the other, called the tigillum sororium. 
Festus, p. 297, tells us that this had 
originally rested upon two other beams, 
like the spear under which the captured 
army passed; and that it was set up in 
this manner by the father of Horatius, 
who in the legend had murdered his 
sister, after his acquittal by the people, 
and after certain sacrifices to Janus 
Curiatius and Juno Sororia, whose 
altars remained there to the latest age 
of Roman history. But what was the 





1 The best account of the position is in 
Hiilsen-Jordan, Δ ὄρει. Topographie, 1. iii. 322 
ff.; where also: the texts relating to the 
tigillum are quoted in full (Liv. i. 26; Festus, 
Ρ. 297; and Dionys. III. 22. 7). 

2 Auct. de viris tllustribus, iii. 4. It is sin- 
gular that the /ig7//um itself seems to have been 
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object of this beam? Livy, Festus, and 
Dionysius all agree that Horatius was 
made to pass under it, velut sub iuguim 
missus, as an expiatio for the crime he 
had committed. His acquittal by the 
people was not enough; he was not, by 
that method of procedure, ‘liberatus 
omni noxia sceleris’ (Festus). Some- 
thing had yet to be done in order to 
make him fit to mingle with his fellow- 
citizens, and what was done was of a 
religious character. He is represented 
as having his head covered, which is a 
sure sign of this, even if we cannot 
trust the tradition about the two altars 
below the beam. He passed under the 
beam, velut sub tugum missus, and was 
then clear of all scelus, with the 
approval of the augurs. 

I have used the Latin word scelus, 
not wishing to commit myself to the 
notion that the thing thus got rid of 
was moral guilt; had it been that, our 
modern minds would naturally suppose 
that it was wiped away by the acquittal. 
Far from it; the sister's blood had 
been shed, and no lay court could 
possibly get rid of that stain. Horatius 
was undoubtedly sacer, 1.6. taboo, in 
an infectious condition, dangerous to 
society.2. But in this peculiar form of 
passage under an arch or iugum, the 
religious authorities were able to apply 
a method of disinfection, which in the 
language of a later age is naturally 
spoken of as expiatio or purification. 

The second object in Rome which 
may be compared to the zwgum was the 
porta triumphalis. A victorious army, 
before entering the city, had to pass 
under a gateway or arch which was 
called by this name. Its exact position 
we do not know for certain, but it is 
quite clear from a passage in. Josephus 
(Bell. Iud. 7. 5. 4.) that it was in the 
Campus Martius, 7.6. that it was an 
archway standing by itself outside the 





the object of worship: the σὲ Arvales have 
a note on Oc?. 1, ‘tigillo sororio ad compitum 
Acili.” Henzen, Acta Fratr. Arv., p. ccxxxviii. 
Pais, Storia dt Roma, i. 298-9, gets out of his 
depth in speculating on these worships and 
their connexion with the gens Horatia. My 
own opinion on these puzzling points is ex~- 
pressed in my Roman Festivals, p. 237 ff. 

3 See the Journal of Roman Studies, vol. i., 
Ρ. 58 ff.,and my Religious Experience of the 
Roman People, p. 28. 
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walls, and it is probable that it was 
close to the famous ara Martis, but 
separated from it by the stream called 
Petronia amnis, which had a religious 
importance of its own. We may 
suppose that in ancient times the army 
was lustrated im campo, near the ara 
Martis, and that it then crossed the 
sacred stream and passed under the 
porta triumphalis. What this was like 
we do not know; neither description 
nor representation of it survives. But I 
may conjecture that it was not wholly un- 
like the oldest triumphal arch surviving, 
that of Augustus at Rimini (Ariminum). 
There can hardly be a doubt that when 
triumphal arches were first introduced 
as ornamental memorials of some 
achievement, they took the form of the 
old porta triwmphalis familiar to Roman 
soldiers, and that a more elaborate 
style of ornamentation was only 
gradually developed. Now if we look 
at the arch at Ariminum (of which there 
is a cut handy in the Dictionary of 
Antiquities, s.v. arcus triumphalis), we 
shall notice that the most striking part 
of the arch consists of two upright 
Corinthian pillars with an architrave 
laid across them: within this is an arch 
proper built on the usual plan.?_ I hope 
I am not too fanciful in suggesting that 
we have here a reminiscence of the 
tigillum resting on two upright tigzlla, 
and of the two spears of the zgum 
supporting a third spear. This was in 
fact almost the very oldest form of 
gateway, as one sees in the Lion gate 
at Mycenae, and thus a course of 
development can be traced from two 
upright beams or stones, with a third 
laid across them, to the most elaborately 
decorated archways of the Roman 
emperors. 

Now is there any common idea in the 
use of these three arches (or whatever 
we choose to call them)—the zugum, 
the tigillum, and the porta triumphalis ? 





1 See Hiilsen-Jordan, of. cit., I. iii. 494 and 
reff.; also Domaszewski, Adhandlungen zur 
Rom. Religion, Ὁ. 222 ff 

2 J.e., my idea is that the Greek ornamenta- 
tion, as it is usually called, the pillars and 
architrave, were really an ornamented form of 
the old wooden gate or arch. This is seen well 
in the old Roman gate of Thessalonica, figured 
in Schreiber, Atlas of Classical Antiquities, 
Pl. το. See Companion to Latin Studies, Ὁ. 522. 
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Let us compare the objects in the 
three cases, so far as they can be made 
out. 

The object is clearest in the case of 
Horatius. He had to be cleansed from 
something dangerous and _ infectious, 
and the consummation of this cleansing 
is signified by his passage under an 
object which formed a limit between 
the region of the sacrum and that of 
the profanum: he could not mingle 
with his fellow-citizens if he were sacer, 
but the sacrifices and the passage under 
the tigillum effectually rid him of 
this burden. It was what M. van 
Gennep has called a ‘rite de passage,’ 
and may safely be compared with those 
in which a human being passes through 
some divided object as a cleft tree, or 
between two posts, in order to get rid 
of some disease or other trouble.* 

The passage through the porta tvium- 
phalis may well have had the same 
meaning originally. The army was 
guilty of bloodshed, like Horatius, and 
had been moving about in places where 
there were strange beings, human and 
spiritual, with whom it would be unsafe 
to come in contact—unsafe not only 
for the soldiers themselves, but for the 
citizens to whom they might communi- 
cate the infection on their return. 
Even if we cannot exactly say that the 
returning host was sacer, we know that 
it needed Justvatio, and that it under- 
went this process immediately before 
passing through the porta: which was 
exactly what happened to Horatius, 
according to the story. 

Lastly, let us return to the iwgum of 
the three spears. I think we are now 
justified in assuming that there was a 
religious or magical element in this 
degrading ceremony:* apart from the 





3 See Van Gennep, Rites de Passage, chap. ii. 
p. 19 ff.; Frazer, Golden Bough, 2nd edition, 
vol. iii. p. 400 ff. The examples given on 
p- 401 from Kamskatka are specially interest- 
ing. 

4 This was originally suggested by Roscher 
in article ‘anus’ in his Mythological Lexicon 
(vol. ii. p. 21) with reference to the ¢g¢//um 
sororium. He quoted Grimm for a case of 
squeezing oneself through a split tree to get 
rid of some disease. This is practically the 
same kind of explanation as Dr. Frazer has 
applied to the passage under the yoke. I may 
just add that in my own village of Kingham I 
have known an intelligent man carry his child 
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‘rites de passage’ collected by Dr. 
Frazer, the tigillum sororium strongly 
suggests it, and plainly reminded the 
Romans, as we saw, of the iwgum. And 
the passage through the porta triumph- 
alis, though it is the passage of a 
victorious and not a surrendered army, 
had beyond doubt a religious or magical 
meaning, which should suggest an 
analogous one in the case of the zugum. 
Still there is a difficulty. What can 
have been the object of subjecting the 
captives to the same kind of ceremony 
as the murderer, or the victorious host ? 
Dr. Frazer thinks that it was to deprive 
them ‘of their malignant and hostile 





seven times across a bridge to get rid of the 
whooping-cough—which is probably a reminis- 
cence of the same notion. 


powers’ before sending them home. I 
do not see that we can find a better 
explanation, though I might put it 
somewhat differently. They had to be 
brought out of one status into another ; 
they must not be any longer the same 
beings they were before the deditio; 
just as in historical times the dediticius 
passed out of his former status into a 
new one, and became absorbed in the 
body politic of the conqueror, to be 
henceforward harmless. But it is hard to 
express the conception lying at the root 
of these practices, however strongly we 
may be convinced that we feel or under- 
stand it. I will leave it to experts in 
primitive culture. 
W. WARDE FOWLER. 


Kingham, Chipping Norton, Oxon. 





NOTES 


EURIPIDES, HECUBA, ll. 898-gor. 


AD. ἔσται τάδ᾽ οὕτω" καὶ yap εἰ μὲν ἣν 


στρατῷ 
πλοῦς, οὐκ ἂν εἶχον τήνδε σοι δοῦναι 
χάριν" 
σ΄ο ᾽ > \ “4 9 ᾽ / \ / 
νῦν δ᾽, ov yap ino’ ovpias πνοὰς θεός, 


/ a fal 
μένειν ἀνάγκη πλοῦν ὁρῶντας ἥσυχον. 


THIS passage, taken in conjunction 
with what has gone before in the play, 
affords, I think, a very good illustration 
and, as far as it goes, a confirmation of 
the late Dr. Verrall’s well-known theory 
of the critical and satirical purpose 
underlying much of Euripides’ treatment 
of the Greek legends in their religious 
and moral aspects. The sacrifice of 
Polyxena has been demanded by the 
shade of Achilles, who is detaining the 
Greek fleet on its way back from Troy 
at the Thracian Chersonese, and per- 
formed by his son, praying that Achilles 
may come to drink ‘a maiden’s dark 
pure blood’ and grant the Greeks 
favourable winds. To the human and 
pathetic side of the situation and to 
the dignity and courage of the virgin- 
martyr Euripides does full justice, as is 
his *wont, in his exquisite treatment. 
Then later, when Hecuba is begging 
Agamemnon to help her in exacting 


vengeance for the murder of Polydorus, 
comes this disconcerting remark of the 
King’s, put in quietly and unobtru- 
sively, just as suits the conditions postu- 
lated by Dr. Verrall’s theory. After all 
the horror perpetrated and witnessed by 
the Greeks they are just as much depen- 
dent as ever, it seems, on the vagaries 
of the weather ! 
W. J. GoopRICH. 


Bradford Grammar School. 


A GREEK PROVERB. 


LIDDELL and Scott, 5.0. ὅρισμα, say 
‘ Proverb. Μυσῶν καὶ Φρυγῶν ὁρίσματα, 
of disputed points, Plut. 2. 122 Ο. A 
reference, however, to the passage shows 
that this is not so. An indignant phy- 
sician is there represented as approach- 
ing a couple of philosophers, βοῶν ἔτι 
πρόσωθεν ov μικρὸν οὐδ᾽ ἐπιεικὲς ἔργον 
ἡμῖν σύγχυσιν ὅρων τετολμῆσθαι, δια- 
λεχθεῖσι περὶ διαίτης ὑγιεινῆς. ᾿ Χωρίς" 
γὰρ ἔφη τὰ φιλοσόφων καὶ ἰατρῶν ὥσπερ 
τινῶν “Μυσῶν καὶ Φρυγῶν ὁρίσματα;, 
x.7.X. Here the meaning isobviously that 
the doctor and the philosopher have dif- 
ferent provinces and jurisdictions, and 
that neither should trespass upon those 
of the other. On the other hand, 
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Strabo, xii. 8. 2. p. 571, after stating 
that there has been considerable geo- 
graphical confusion in these parts, con- 
cludes, ὥσθ᾽ ὅπερ ἔφην ἔργον διορίσαι 
“χωρὶς τὰ Μυσῶν καὶ Φρυγῶν opicpata,’ 
which supports the statement of L. Sc. 
This apparent contradiction is explained 
by another passage in Strabo (xii. 4. 4. 
p. 564), which shows that the proverb 
could be used in both senses. διορίσαι 
δὲ τοὺς ὅρους χαλεπὸν τούς τε Βιθυνῶν 
καὶ Φρυγῶν καὶ Μυσῶν καὶ ἔτι. .. καὶ 
διότι μὲν εἶναι δεῖ ἕκαστον φῦλον χωρὶς 
ὁμολογεῖται (καὶ ἐπί ye τῶν Φρυγὼν καὶ 
τῶν Μυσῶν καὶ παροιμιάζονται “χωρὶς τὰ 
Μυσῶν καὶ Φρυγῶν ὁρίσματα᾽) διορίσαι 
δὲ χαλεπὸν. To these passages may be 
added, χωρὶς Ta φιλοσόφων καὶ τὰ τῶν 
ἱερέων ὁρίσματα, οὐδὲν ἧττον ἢ τὰ λεγό- 
μενα Μυσῶν καὶ Φρυγῶν. ᾿Αλλ’ ὅμως 
ὁ ἸΠατρίκιος ἐτόλμησε, παρὰ νόμον τὸν 
φιλοσοφίας, ἐπὶ ταῦτα ῥυείς (Damasc. 
Vita Isidori, § 132). 
HERBERT W. GREENE. 
4, Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 





JURAIURANDA ET PERSONAE 
MENANDREAE. 


A RECENT reviewer (Journal of Hel- 
lenic Studies, XXXI. 329) of my Studies 
in Menander has taken me to task for 
failing to note a fondness of certain of 
Menander’s characters for certain oaths. 
I append a list of the oaths used by 
the several personages in the three 
important plays, and leave the reader 
to judge whether such supposed fond- 
ness be not more or less fanciful. 

Epitrepontes: Onesimus servus: By 
the gods collectively, 183, 224, 458, 
503(?); Apollo, 183, 457, 503; Zeus, 
486; Helios, 308; Heracles, 315, 542. 
Smicrines senex: By the gods col- 
lectively, 543; Zeus, 138. Syriscus 
servus: By the gods collectively, 6, 15, 
179; Apollo, 179. Davus servus: By 
Zeus, 142; Heracles, 146,155. Habro- 
tonon meretrix: By the gods collect- 
ively, 267, 272, 331; Aphrodite, 263; 
Demeter, 507; Two goddesses, 326. 

Sania: Demeas senex: By the gods 
collectively, 57, 220; Twelve gods, οἱ ; 
Apollo, 222, 225, 251; Zeus, 203; 
Helios, 108; Heracles,207; Hephaestus, 
207. Parmenon servus: By the gods 


collectively, 88, 107; Apollo, 94; 
Asclepius, 95; Dionysus, 94; Zeus, 95, 
296, 335. Coquus: By the gods col- 
lectively, 71 ; Heracles, 145; Poseidon, 
148. Moschion adulescens: By Diony- 
sus, 323; Zeus, 341. Niceratus senex: 
By Heracles, 190, 193. 

Periceiromene: Polemon miles: By 
the gods collectively, 267, 401; Athena, 
569 K.(?); Apollo, 440; Demeter, 255; 
Zeus, 417, 569 K. (9). Sosias servus: 
By the gods collectively, 185. Glycera 
virgo: By the gods collectively, 377. 


Doris ancilla: By Aphrodite, 413. 
Davus servus: By Apollo, 138; As- 
clepius, 146; Zeus, 127, 149, 190; 
Heracles, 162. Moschion adulescens: 
By the gods collectively, 397, 448; 
Athena, 113; Gé, 448; Zeus, 336. 


Pataecus senex: By the gods col- 
lectively, 329; Zeus, 274, 313; Po- 
seidon, 268. Habrotonon meretrix: 
By the gods collectively, 231. 

F. WARREN WRIGHT. 


Smith College, Northampton, Mass., U.S.A. 





ENCLITICS AT THE CAESURA. 


To the list given in Classical Review 
Xxvi., p. 183, may now perhaps be added 
Sophocles, Ichneutae 108 οὐκ εἰσακούω 
πω, which Dr. Hunt accepts in his 
edition of Fragmenta Tragica Papyracea. 
And in Euripides, Hypsipyle, Fr. 34, 99, 
he gives ἀλλ᾽ εἰς τὸν ἀεί ToL χρόνον as a 
conjectural restoration. 

J. U. POWELL. 





A NOTE ON THE POETICAL 
USE OF THE GERUNDIVE. 


AN examination of Ovid’s use of the 
gerund and gerundive with past tenses 
of the verb ‘esse,’ equivalent in sense to 
a jussive in past time, reveals an interest- 
ing distinction between the meanings of 
the past and imperfect tenses. The past 
is used to express obligation in the com- 
plete past, incapable now of discharge; 
the imperfect to express obligation in 
the present, equally of course incapable of 
discharge. The use of possum with the 
infinitive, instead of a potential sub- 
junctive, follows the same rule. The use 
of the past, as above described, is natural 
and obvious to the most casual reader, 
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but the use of the imperfect is by no 
means so obviously natural, though not 
unreasonable in view of the regular use 
of the potential imperfect subjunctive 
referring to present time. 

The following quotations, a practically 


exhaustive collection of those uses of 


the gerundive relevant to this discussion, 
from the Heroides, seem to establish the 
point beyond question. 


a. Her. τ. 108. Nunc erat auxiliis illa tuenda 
tuis. 
ὅς. 4, 2.28. Crimine te potui demeruisse meo. 
2.54 Parte satis potui qualibet inde 
capi. 


@. ,, 2.60. Dum potui Phyllis honesta mori. 
é 4, 2.137. Non tibi sic, dices, Phylli, se- 
quendus eram. 
fy» 3-13. Differri potui: poenae mora 
grata fuisset. 
& 5, 5.134. At manet Oenone fallenti casta 
marito: 
et poteras falli legibus ipse tuis. 
h. 45 6.54. Milite tam forti causa tuenda 
fuit. 
Zz. 4, 7.143. Pergama vix tanto tibi erant 
repetenda labore, 
Hectore si vivo quanta fuere, 
forent. 
k. 4 9.69. Site vidisset cultu Busiris in isto, 
victori victo nempe pudendus 
erat. 
Z. 4, 10.112. Aut semel aeterna nocte pre- 
menda fui. 


m. y, 12.5. Tum potui Medea mori bene. 


An meruere necem patruelia 
regna petendo 

Quae tamen externis praedia 
danda forent? 

Contrast 


0. Her.10.107. Non poterant figi praecordia 
ferrea cornu, 


which is an example of the ordinary prose 
use, without any similarity to g, etc. 

None of these quotations call for any 
remark, except perhaps 6, where present 
obligation makes better sense than past, 
g, where the present of the first line 
definitely supports my view, 7, where 
the potential forent again supports me, 
k, where the present is perhaps less 
natural, but certainly not impossible, 
n, which is very difficult, and probably 
to be classed with ὁ, as not really be- 
longing to this usage. 

It would be interesting to find whether 
this distinction is universal or only con- 
fined to Ovid. In practical work I have 
often found it a stumbling-block to the 
unwary. 

C. H. BROADBENT. 


THE MANUSCRIPT PROBLEM 
INASTHE SILVAE OF STATIUS. 


(Classical Review, xvii. 344 sqq.) 


A REFERENCE to what has already 
appeared in this Journal would have 
been of use to Mr. H. W. Garrod and his 
readers when he put forward the hardy 
theory that appeared in the number for 
December, p. 263. If he has been 
misled by the ill-advised reticence (to 
give it no harsher name) of the editor 
of the Oxford text, a similar reference 
to C. R. xx. 318 would have saved him. 
His views upon the latter question 
Mr. Garrod may be left to re-adjust 
for himself; but upon the first matter, 
for the sake of English scholarship, a 
word of protest is needed. 

I contended in 1903 and Mr. Philli- 
more in 1904 that the MS which 
Politian examined for his excerpts in 
1494 and which he says Poggio had 
brought ‘ex Gallia’ could not be the 
Matiritensts. Mr. Garrod recurs to the 
view that it was. Arguing against the 
theory that Politian’s codex was the 
original Gallic (or Swiss) manuscript 
brought by Poggio to Italy, Mr. Garrod 
asks: 


How comes it that the collation of the great 
Politian himself differs only in a few letters and 
nowhere in any point of importance from the 
copy given to us by our ‘ignorantissimus 
omnium uiuentium’? Is it credible that this 
‘ignorantissimus’ should have made a trans- 
cript of the archetype agreeing in almost every 
letter with that made by Politian? It is, ot 
course, wholly incredible. 


Not so wholly incredible as that this 
should have been written for the 
Classical Review. Politian made no 
‘transcript’ of his MS; not even a 
‘collation’ of it in any sense that will 
help Mr. Garrod’s argument. What 
he did was to copy excerpts therefrom 
upon the pages of a printed text; nor 
is there anything in these excerpts 
which such an expert as he might not 
have got just as well from the ancient 
exemplar as from the faithful, though 
stupid, copy. Show us from the 
excerpts but half a score of corruptions 
which are the singular and private 
property of the Matritensis, and the 
matter will wear a very different com- 
plexion. 
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Mr. Garrod is bent on making the 
Matritensis our sole authority for the 
text of the Siluae. But the Excerpts 
stand in the way, presenting, inter alia, 
the recalcitrant statement that I 4. 86 
which is in the Matritensis was not in 
the codex excerpted by Politian. He 
sees clearly enough how idle it is to 
impeach the capacity of Politian. So, 
without advancing proof or corrobora- 
tion of any kind, he denies his veracity. 
It is to be hoped that posterity will 
deal more gently with Mr. Garrod than 
he has dealt with the great Italian. 
Politian lied, he says, ‘in order to 
strengthen his case’ against the text of 
Domitius which he was correcting: 
lied in saying that the MS was ‘uetus- 
tissimus’ when he could see it was not 
a hundred years old, in saying that 
I 4. 86 was absent from the MS when 
it stood there in the text, and in saying 
that verse V. 5. 24-26 were ‘intercisi’ 
when the page on which they were 
written was uninjured. 

And all this when there is a simple, 
if not quite obvious, solution at hand. 
Suppose that the Matritensis was copied 
from the Vetus Poggit while still un- 
touched by emendation, and suppose 
that certain corrections, one of which 
was the erasure of I 4. 86, were im- 
ported into the MS by Poggio after he 
had recovered it from Niccolo, our 
difficulties will straightway disappear, 
and we shall be free to regard Politian 
as neither dishonest nor incompetent. 
As I have said before, it is unnecessary 
to assume that the line stood in the 
text of the Vetus. It may have stood 
in the margin or at the top or bottom 
of a page, with a note of omission, 
and have been transferred by the con- 
scientious scribe of the Matritensis. 
And if Poggio subsequently erased it, 
the deest uersus of Politian was strictly 
correct. 

J. P. PoSTGATE. 


Liverpool, January 1, 1913. 


A NOTE ON LUCRETIUS V. τοῖο. 


In the MSS. this line is a foot short, 
and reads: ‘nudant sollertiusipsi.’ The 
most attractive emendation is that of 
Professor Palmer—‘ medici nunc dant 
sollertiususi’; but commentators appear 
to give this a wrong sense, missing the 
drift of the passage as a whole. 

The argument is that in primitive 
times men did not die in much greater 
numbers than now. Then many died 
of want, while now luxury kills many. 
In those days men took poison in 
ignorance, whereas now physicians 
administer it more skilfully. 

Mr. Duff,in his edition, plainly takes 
the last part to mean that now physi- 
cians use poisons more skilfully and so 
save lives. But doesn’t this interpreta- 
tion give a feeble ending to a very 
powerful passage? Lucretius is ob- 
viously writing in his most ironical 
vein. Then men died from poverty, 
whereas now they die of luxury; 
then they poisoned themselves un- 
wittingly, now doctors poison them 
more séilfully. So it would seem to be 
a satire on the medical profession like 
those Epigrams in the Anthology. 
Then the zfsi of the MSS. might per- 
haps be kept, as this would make the 
change less violent. 

Or is there a reference to the employ- 
ment of doctors as venefici? In the 
Pyo Cluentio Oppianicus’s father is said 
to have tried to persuade his grand- 
mother to see a certain doctor— medi- 
cum illum suum iam cognitum et saepe 
victorem ’—but she refused, because all 
her family had died under his hands. 

This is in ὃ 40; in ὃ 47 poison is 
obtained again from another doctor, 
Cleophantus. Possibly then the medical 
profession enjoyed an unenviable noto- 
riety in the time of Lucretius. 

Interpretation on these lines would 
give more point to the sentence, and 
make it a fit ending for a bitter diatribe 
on Civilisation. 

A. J. RICHARDS. 


Gwynfryn, Dynevor, nr. Neath. 
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REVIEWS 
DER SCHOENE MENSCH: ALTERTUM. 


Der schoene Mensch: Altertum. Von H. 
BuLLe. Second edition. Text, pp. 
Xxxiv+ 740, with 210 illustrations; 
320 plates. Miinchen: G. Hirth. 


FEW more important works on Greek 
sculpture than this have appeared of 
late. Though called a second edition, 
it is really a new work, on a large scale, 
and arranged on somewhat novel prin- 
ciples. Of short histories of Greek 
sculpture, arranged in the usual chrono- 
logical method, we have abundance, 
though only one (Professor E. Gardner’s) 
in English. The present work, like 
those of Lange, von Mach, and others, 
proceeds on a different principle from 
the chronological, in order to approach 
Greek art from a fresh point of view. 
No one, I think, has anticipated 
Professor Bulle’s special method. He 
works almost entirely from existing 
monuments, putting literary tradition 
in the background. And the extant 
monuments, of which he figures a very 
large selection, he arranges in series by 
subject. 

After a brief preliminary survey of 
the art of Egypt, Babylon, and Crete, 
he reaches Greece at p. 65. (Roman 
art, by the bye, he regards as, from the 
point of view of the Schoene Mensch, 
negligible.) We begin with the stand- 
ing male figure, next we pass to the 
leaning male figure and the figure in 
motion. Next comes the draped and then 
the nude female figure. Then we have a 
treatment of the seated and reclining 
form. Next children are considered; 
then heads, then relief-work, and finally 
drawing and painting. This plan seems 
at first confusing; in the plates we go 
constantly backward and forward in 
period: but any new point of view 
which is really helpful is welcome. I 
have found the work very full of sugges- 
tion. 

As space is limited, I will mainly 
confine myself to a few features of the 
book, as to which I do not find myself 
in full agreement with Dr. Bulle: apart 
from these features I find little of which 


I do not heartily approve. Both com- 
pact and learned, the book is quite a 
model of workmanship. The plates 
and other illustrations are refreshing in 
their unconventionality. Instead of the 
regular march past of familiar statues, 
we find here several eyes, there several 
knees, from different statues, put to- 
gether for comparison. Sometimes we 
have a photograph of a living model in 
the pose of a well-known figure ; some- 
times even engravings of modern works 
of art for comparison. All this will be 
very stimulating to the advanced 
student. 

However, to proceed to my oppugna- 
tions, I will observe, in the first place, 
that I am convinced that Dr. Bulle 
carries too far the recent tendency to 
carry back the dates of works of sculp- 
ture. The cowering youth from Subiaco 
he gives to the fifth century ; the Nereid 
monument of the British Museum he 
attributes to the first half of that 
century. The tall and slender type of 
the draped (so called) Venus Genetrix 
(pl. 125) he gives to the latter part of 
the fifth century, the crouching Aphro- 
dite Kallipygos, a work of characteristic 
Hellenistic tendency, to the latter part 
of the fourth century. This persistent 
early dating tends to throw the whole 
history of sculpture out of gear. 

In the second place, I think that Dr. 
Bulle is imprudent in relying as much 
as he does on the exactness of copies of 
the Roman Age. Here of course he 
follows Furtwangler; but the path ends 
in a ditch. One almost wishes that 
Dr. Bulle had excluded from his plates 
all copies, and confined himself to 
originals. Then he would have had a 
safe basis: but it is quite impossible to 
tell what elements in the Roman copy 
of a Greek statue really belong to the 
work copied. As far as words go, Dr. 
Bulle allows this. He writes, (p. 440) 
‘the hand of the copyist alters and 
spoils the character of the original .. . 
therefore one must never refer a head 
to a particular sculptor on the ground 
of the treatment of the eye.’ And on 
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the next page he observes that the 
existing copies of the Cassel Apollo, the 
Lemnian Athena and the Capitoline 
Amazon all differ considerably in the 
treatment of the eye, though he regards 
all of them as going back to Pheidian 
originals. Yet on the very next page 
he attributes statues (in Roman copies) 
to Cresilas on the ground of the similar 
treatment of the eye in all of them. 
This is the sort of confusion which 
necessarily arises when copies are taken 
too seriously. Of the nude youth by 
Stephanos Dr. Bulle observes (p. 88) 
that we have in it an unaltered copy 
of a bronze statue of about B.c. 470: 
surely it is rather a mannered and 
transposed copy. The Vatican statue of 
Apollo Sauroctonos is treated (p. 135) 
as an exact copy from the bronze of 
Praxiteles: but here we have several 
copies which differ very markedly in 
style, and the example of the Capitol is 
certainly not the most faithful among 
them. The truth is, as Dr. Bulle states 
in another place, that the character of 
Copistenarbett is not worked out yet : and 
Furtwangler did immense and irrepar- 
able injury to the study of Greek art by 
assuming that copies of the Roman age 
were exact and trustworthy reproduc- 
tions of Greek originals. In the great 
majority of cases where we have several 
copies of one early statue they differ one 
from another in important points. 

As regards my third oppugnation, 
I must confess that Dr. Bulle would 
probably have the support of the 
majority of archaeologists. Yet his 
book itself shows him to be wrong. He 
carries out consistently the view which 
regards the Apoxyomenos of the Vatican 
as the type of the works of Lysippus; 
and by so doing is driven to give to 
Lysippus works which bear the full 
impress of the Hellenistic age. The 
Silenus nursing the infant Dionysus of 
the Vatican he declares (p. 136) to be 
Lysippic, disregarding the obviously 
allegorical character of the work, and 
its exaggeration of Praxitelean notions. 
The Herakles of Glycon (Hercules 
Farnese) he regards (p. 136) as a trust- 
worthy copy of a bronze by Lysippus, 
and maintains that we cannot attribute 
to the neo-Attic sculptor Glycon any 
serious change of character in translat- 


ing the original. The seated bronze 
Hermes of Herculaneum he considers 
to come from the school of Lysippus, 
and perhaps to be by that master him- 
self. Even the bronze wrestlers from 
Herculaneum are put forth as originals 
by Lysippus, partly because the form 
of their ears is like that in the Apoxyo- 
menos. 

All this is very interesting. It shows 
the inevitable result of accepting the 
Apoxyomenos as the norm of Lysippus’ 
work. Another corollary is to treat 
Lysippus not as the contemporary but 
as the successor of Praxiteles and 
Scopas, in defiance of chronology. And 
it involves an ante-dating by at least 
half a century of the most notable 
examples of third-century art. It was 
the great merit of Professor Lange of 
Copenhagen to make it clear that the 
naturalism and anatomical correctness, 
which come late into works of Greek 
sculpture, are the result of the anatom- 
ical studies of physicians such as Hero- 
philus and Erasistratus of Alexandria, 
and belong to the period after B.C. 300. 
To this tendency belongs the Apoxyo- 
menos, which stands at the head of a 
series going down to the fighter of 
Agasias in the Louvre, the one standing 
at the beginning, the other almost at 
the end, of a long development of 
Hellenistic art. But Dr. Bulle is 
driven to place ‘the great change to de- 
cided naturalism’ about the middle of 
the fourth century (p. 348), in the 
intensely ideal age of Praxiteles and of 
the early years of Alexander the Great, 
and so to put the whole history of art 
in the fourth and third centuries out of 
focus. He leaves little or nothing of 
originality to the period of the Nike of 
Samothrace, of the Tyche of Antioch, 
and of many of the finest portraits 
which exist, including the Demosthenes 
of Polyeuctus (B.c. 280). In fact, we 
may feel confident that but for the 
definite chronological evidence, Dr. 
Bulle would have found for all the 
works mentioned a period earlier than 
the age of the successors of Alexander. 
It is true that there has been a drift in 
his direction in archaeological theory 
of late; but it is an aberration, and 
archaeologists will have to retrace their 
steps. 


Sl ΠΠ 
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As I have already said, I regard Dr. 
Bulle’s work as in most _ respects 
deserving of high praise, and a most 
stimulating work to the student. If 
someone would produce a similar work 
dealing only with authenticated and 


dated Greek originals, it would perhaps 
be still more valuable, if carried out 
with equal method and learning. 


P. GARDNER. 
105, Banbury Road, Oxford. 


PHILOSTEATUS. 


Philostratus in Honour of Apollonius of 
Tyana. Translated by J. S. PHILLI- 
MORE, Professor of Latin in the 
University of Glasgow. 2 vols. 
8vo. Pp. cxxvili+ 142-296. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1912. 7s. net. 


Philostratus: The Life of Apollonius of 
Tyana. The Epistles of Apollonius and 
the Treatise of Eusebius. With an 
English Translation by F. C. Cony- 
BEARE, M.A., late Fellow and Prae- 
lector of University College, Oxford. 
2 vols. 8vo. Pp. xlix + 592-624. 
London: William Heinemann; and 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1912. 
5s. net each volume. 


IT is just over 100 years since the life 
of Apollonius has last been made 
accessible to English readers, and it 
may seem at first sight a pity that two 
translations should now have appeared 
within a week of each other; but the 
scope and contents of the two works 
differ so considerably that both will be 
essential to the student of this curious 
figure of first-century religion. Such a 
student will be glad to possess, in Mr. 
Conybeare’s edition, the Epistles of 
Apollonius, though they have hardly any 
claim to be genuine, and we could have 
desired a warning note from Mr. Cony- 
beare to this effect ; and the Treatise of 
Eusebius, directed against the comparison 
of Apollonius with Christ, is a necessary 
piece of material for the proper com- 
prehension of the elaborate introductory 
arguments as to the object of Philostra- 
tus’ work which Professor Phillimore 
has prefixed to his edition. These pre- 
faces, on the other hand, form a most 
important and original piece of work, 
quite indispensable to the study both of 
the life and character of Apollonius and 
to the criticism of his biographer; and 
NO. CCXXXII. VOL. XXVII. 


they will be first considered in this 
notice. 

Professor Phillimore, writing always 
in a lively and independent style, deals 
first with the object with which Philos- 
tratus wrote his book. He shows that 
the work is of the nature of a religious 
romance written with a definite object ; 
and he justly comments on its exact 
title—7va@ εἰς "A7roNA@viorvr—which is not 
exactly rendered by Mr. Conybeare’s 
Life of Apollonius. He goes on to con- 
sider the material that Philostratus 
used ; how he rejected the writings of 
Moeragenes, which probably gave a true 
enough account of the prophet, but 
were hostile to the claims made on his 
behalf, and employed the papers of 
Damis, an ignorant and credulous 
admirer, put into his hands by the 
Empress Julia Domna, who was much 
interested in religious matters. His 
next investigation, into the identity of 
the various Philostrati, whose works 
have come down to us or who are known 
to have written, has less interest for the 
general reader : but it is of considerable 
importance to the student of the Im- 
perial Greek writers, and is an example 
of close argument and clear exposition : 
they seem to have been a literary family 
of complicated relationship, each writing 
books of not dissimilar characteristics, 
which have naturally enough in later 
times been ascribed to a single author. 
As for this Philostratus, Professor Philli- 
more is able to give a very satisfactory 
account of his career, and his arguments 
as to the reasons which led him to 
undertake the task and the manner in 
which he carried it out will probably be 
accepted without much _ opposition. 
The rest of the introductory matter 
deals more directly with Apollonius 
himself: an ingenious and convincing 

E 
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chronological argument puts his birth 
at some date more like 30 A.D., than that 
supported by Mr. Flinders Petrie, by 
which he would have been almost 
exactly a contemporary of Christ: he 
shows that Apollonius’ reputation 
before Philostratus wrote was neither 
very widespread nor very high: and he 
discusses his fortune in religious circles 
after the publication of Philostratus’ 
book ; how he became part of the stock- 
in-trade of the anti-Christian writers, 
less of the academicals and Hellenists 
than of that portion of them imbued 
with Oriental ideas and of a turn of 
mind interested in magic. 

Both translators have made use of 
Kayser’s text in the Teubner series, and 
Mr. Conybeare prints it opposite his 
translation without variant. Professor 
Phillimore has introduced some valuable 
emendations of his own and of Mr. H. 
Richards and others. A specimen may 
be instructive. Apollonius is in India, 
when he receives a visit from a local 
King: a type of man of whom it might 
have been said, as of Trimalchio, that 
‘sestertium reliquit trecenties, nec 
unquam philosophum audivit.’ After 
some preliminary banter of the Greeks 
(of course in the end the King is con- 
verted, admitting that he has been mis- 
led by the tales of rascally Egyptian 
visitors), he addresses Apollonius (Mr. 
Conybeare’s translation): ‘ Welcome, 
goodly stranger. But Apollonius 
answered: ‘And my welcome to you 
also, O King, for you appear to have 


only just arrived (ἔοικας yap viv ἥκοντι).᾽ 
The sense of this, however, is not satis- 
factory: the King had arrived five pages 
before, and in any case the remark would 
be a silly one. Professor Phillimore has 
surely successfully mended the text by 
reading νοῦν ἔχοντι and translating ‘ for 
you seem to be a sensible person.’ 

Speaking generally, Professor Philli- 
more’s seems more lively and idiomatic 
English, and his introduction and 
bibliography + makes the Oxford trans- 
lation the more valuable piece of work: 
but, for the reasons mentioned above, 
and beyond all for the fact that Mr. 
Conybeare prints the complete Greek 
text, the latter’s work must equally be 
obtained by all those interested in this 
curious by-product of Greek literature 
and religion. 

S. GASELEE. 


Magdalene College, Cambridge. 


1 Mr. Conybeare’s edition does not seem to 
contain any bibliography, although such a pro- 
vision is one of the aims of the Loeb Classics, 
of which this work forms two volumes: how- 
ever, his first volume contains as frontispiece 
a handsome reproduction of a bust from the 
Capitoline Museum at Rome which is (doubt- 
fully) supposed to be of Apollonius. Even in 
Professor Phillimore’s book, where the biblio- 
graphy is not unsatisfactory, there might have 
been some further mention of Charles Blount’s 
translation and long notes on the first two 
books: it was said that ‘this piece was pub- 
lished with the design to invalidate the testi- 
mony of the Evangelists concerning the miracles 
of our blessed Lord. A few copies only were 
dispersed before the work was suppressed.’ 





ARISTOTLE’S RESEARCHES IN NATURAL SCIENCE, 


Aritstotle’s Researches in Natural Science. 
By T. E. Longs. London: West, 
Newman, and Co. 6s. net. 


Dr. LoNneEs’ work is δὴ instructive 
contribution to Aristotelian literature. 
Much erudition is brought to bear on 
the numerous questions discussed, and 
the author, besides utilising the results 
obtained by scholars and annotators, 
has made an attempt to check many of 
Aristotle’s statements by personal ob- 
servation or dissection. There are 
numerous references to literature, both 


ancient and modern, appended in the 
form of foot-notes, but it is a little 
remarkable that Dr. Lones seems to 
have been unaware of the Oxford 
translations recently reviewed in these 
pages. 

The introductory chapter treats of 
Aristotle’s life and character, the order 
of his scientific works, and the influence 
of these upon men of science in subse- 
quent ages. It is shown that this 
influence has at all times been con- 
siderable, and that even during the 
period of comparative neglect following 
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upon the attacks of Galileo, Bacon, and 
others, the interest taken in Aristotle’s 
zoological treatises became greater than 
ever before, as is made manifest by a 
study of the works of Gesner, Ray, and 
Willurghby. Dr. Lones gives an inter- 
esting list of words and phrases which 
owe their origin to Aristotle, and are 
still in common use in scientific writ- 
ings. The second chapter describes 
Aristotle’s method, which was the 
ascertainment of facts by exact obser- 
vation and not by a process of deduc- 
tive reasoning. 

The remaining chapters deal with 
Aristotle’s conceptions of the universe 
and the various natural phenomena 
described by him. The subject-matter 
of the Auscultatio Naturalis, the De 
Caelo, the De Generatione et Corrup- 
tione, and the Meteorica is treated of 
in two chapters, in which we learn 
something of Aristotle’s speculations in 
regard to light and colour, heat and 
sound, the heavenly bodies, the air, the 
sea, and the face of the earth. These 
chapters also contain references to the 


the De Sensu et Sensibilibus. 

The remainder of the book is devoted 
to the study of Aristotle’s work on 
living organisms, and there are inter- 
esting discussions on the distinctions 
between animals, plants, and inanimate 
matter and their respective constituents. 
In view of the recent controversy at 
the British Association regarding the 
origin of life, it is interesting to read 
the following extracts from Aristotle’s 
writings: ‘Thus nature passes by de- 
grees from inanimate things to living 
beings, so that owing to their con- 
tinuity the boundary between them 
escapes notice, and there is an inter- 
mediate common ground. For, first 
after the class of inanimate things 
comes the class of plants, and each of 
these differs from the rest in seeming 
to partake of life to a greater or less 
extent, and the whole class seems to 
be alive compared with other bodies, 
but lifeless compared with animals. The 
passage from them to animals is con- 
tinuous, as I said before, for anyone 


_ forms or functions. 
De Anima, the De Respivatione and 


would be quite at a loss in deciding 
whether some marine forms of life are 
plants or animals, for they are attached 
to the sea-bed, and many of such forms 
of life die when they are removed from 
it.” And also: ‘For nature passes 
in an unbroken manner from inanimate 
things to animals, through forms of life 
which are not animals, in such a way 
that one class seems to differ very little 
from another in the part where they 
border on each other.’ 

Next there is a chapter on plants, for 
although Aristotle’s treatise De Plantis 
is generally considered to be spurious, 
it is possible to learn something of his 
botanical researches from various pas- 
sages scattered throughout his works 
on natural history. In the following 
chapter there is an interesting list of 
animal species which Aristotle in all 
probability dissected. This is succeeded 
by an account of the so-called Homoeo- 
meria, a term which corresponds roughly 
to tissues, and Anhomoeomeria, which 
are organs or parts having definite 
The occasional 
occurrence of solid-hoofed pigs is re- 
ferred to, but the author omits to 
mention that the mule-footed hog is a 
well-known breed in America at the 
present day. 

In the chapter on generation Dr. 
Lones states that Aristotle ‘ understood 
the purifying nature’ of the catamenia. 
In commenting on this statement it is 
sufficient to say that the purifying 
nature of the process is not recognised 
by physiologists at the present day. 

The work concludes with interesting 
chapters on Aristotle’s classification of 
animals. These contain useful tables 
for identification of species. 

The style of the book is dull, while 
the frequent reiteration of the words 
‘he says’ is apt to be irritating. Never- 
theless the work is one which can be 
safely recommended to those who wish 
to possess a concise account of Aris- 
totle’s researches in physical science 
and his views on natural phenomena. 


F. H. A. MARSHALL. 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
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GARROD’S SECOND BOOK OF MANILIUS. 


Manili Astronomicon Liber II. Edidit 
H. W. Garrop. Pp. xcix + 166. 
Oxford University Press, IgII. 


Mr. Garrop has selected for treatment 
the hardest and dullest book of the 
Astronomica. It is the book in which, 
after the comparatively easy and inter- 
esting introduction to astronomy given 
in the first book, we suddenly plunge 
into the intricacies of astrology proper, 
to learn that Taurus is one of the ‘ femi- 
nine’ signs, that signs which correspond 
to the angles of equilateral triangles, 
rectangles and hexagons inscribed in the 
circle of the Zodiac can influence each 
other, that signs otherwise situated may 
“sare at, (listen, to or’. “love, one 
another by the rules of ‘ parallel asso- 
ciation,’ that besides the dodecatemory 
there exists the dodecatemory of the 
dodecatemory, and that our lives are 
affected by the cardinal points and the 
twelve regions of the Circle of Geniture. 
It was no easy task to write of these 
things in Latin verse, and it is no easy 
task to make intelligible to English 
readers the Latin verse in which they 
were ultimately written. Mr. Garrod 
has discharged it manfully. He has 
given us an excellent prose translation, 
thoroughly readable! and never really 
obscure. I say ‘never really obscure,’ 
because it was inevitable that in render- 
ing such Latin at all closely he was 
bound to write some sentences that call 
for careful reading and hard thinking. 
What, for instance, can be done when 
your author chooses to represent an 
equilateral triangle inscribed in a circle 
by such words as these ? 

circulus extremo signorum ut clauditur orbe, 


in tris aequalis discurrit linea ductus 
inque uicem extremis iungit se finibus ipsa 


(273-5-) 
‘At. the, last point,1m, the,,.Zodiag: 
where its course closes, the line of the 
Circle runs off into three equal straight 





1 At l. 246 surely the rendering of ‘ Aries in 
cornua tortus’ as ‘ the Ram that twists his neck 
on to his horns’ is due tosome accident. The 
analogy of zvascz in cornua (suggested in the 
note) might justify the translation ‘that turns 
his head to butt with his horns.’ 


lines and joins itself to three points in 
the circumference which are each the 
furthest point possible from one 
another.’ So our editor translates, and 
the sense is made clear by the note on 
274: M.’s idea is that the circular line 
which forms the Zodiac suddenly be- 
comes a straight one and proceeds to 
form in succession the sides of an equi- 
lateral triangle having its angles situated 
on the circle. Sometimes however. the 
translation is itself a commentary as in 
11. 216, 217 where the dreadful lines 
cetera nec numero dissortia nec uice sedis | 
intertecta locis totidem nocturna feruntur 
are most carefully rendered: ‘ The 
other signs, which are like the diurnal 
signs in that they are numerical pairs, 
and like them in that in position they 
are alternate pairs, fill the gaps left by 
the six diurnal signs, and are called 
nocturnal.’ The commentary itself 
seems to me a model one, missing no 
difficulties and shedding light on every- 
thing with clearness and yet brevity.” 
The ‘figures’ are particularly useful, 
often revealing at a glance what a page 
of description might have failed to 
explain. If one could carp at anything, 
it would be at the frequency with which 
certain easy - going and inadequate 
editors of the Astronomica are censured. 
But the dullness of their task seems to 
compel editors of this poet to relieve 
themselves by fiery coruscations of this 
kind, and one who does his work as 
thoroughly as Mr. Garrod may well be 
allowed some license in this respect. I 
at least, as one who has tried to read 
the Astronomica with the help of the 
latest German commentary, cannot 
feel that anything said about the latter 
in this book is not well deserved. 





2 But I cannot accept the view expressed in 
the note on 1. 255, that in Ou. M. 3. 186 sgg. 
in latus obliguum tamen adstitit means that 
Diana, when Actaeon surprised her, ‘ threw 
herself into a swimming posture, immersing 
herself and splashing water into Actaeon’s face.’ 
That the usual version ‘stood sideways’ is 
correct is made certain by ¢amen, which refers 
to the previous line, guamguam comitum turba 
est stipata suorum: although her nymphs 
crowded round to protect her nakedness, she 
instinctively turned aside. 
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Mr. Garrod has the gift of writing in 
an interesting way on matters textual, 
and has himself contributed over thirty 
emendations to the text which faces his 
version. Two-thirds of them come in 
the second half of the book. Some are 
rather bold, as e.g. in 619 (creatus for 
trigono) and 802 (cingens fulcimina for 
contingent fulmina). But the text of 
Manilius is admittedly a πῆμα τομῶν 
and in practically every case emenda- 
tion of some kind is obviously neces- 
sary. I should have thought however 
that in 433 544. the punctuation ‘/is 
animaduersis rebus, quae proxima cura | 
noscere, etc., ‘the task that comes next 
is to learn . . .’, would have rendered 
the change of rebus to debes unnecessary. 
Is such a construction too cramped for 
a poet who writes (444) wenantem wirum 
sed partis equinae for ‘the huntsman 
that is half horse’ ? 

The Introductions deal with the 
manuscripts, the composition and con- 
dition of the poem, and the editions. 
The claim of M. to be regarded as 
a member of the ‘better family’ is 
asserted, not without protest against 
certain misty sayings of Professor Hous- 
man’s. As for the vexed question as to 
the date at which the poem was com- 
posed, Mr. Garrod suggests that books 
i and ii were written between A.D. 9 and 
A.D. 14, book iv. finished in A.D. 14-15. 
Surely, by the way, the lines 508 sqq. 
(quid enim mirabitur ille—sc. Capri- 
cornus— | maius, in Augusti felix cum 
fulserit ortum Ὁ) are no proof that 
Augustus was living when they were 
written? The incomplete condition of 
the work is explained, not, I think, very 
plausibly, as due to the changed posi- 
tion of astrology after the edict of 16 A.D. 
‘ That edict was directed against astrol- 
ogy as a practicableart. It was directed 


against astrology in so far as astrology 
enables us to cast a horoscope. You 
can cast no horoscope if you do not 
allow for the mixtuwra of planets and 
signs in theirinfluences. Consequently 
you cannot cast a horoscope by the aid 
of Manilius’ poem as we possess it [the 
influence of the planets never getting 
full treatment init]. ... The sting of 
astrology is the planets. The Astro- 
nomica is astrology without its sting’ 
(Ixxii, Ixxiii). The estimate of Manilius’ 
literary powers is interesting and 
judicious. 

I have made in the past more than 
one vain effort to understand this second 
book of Manilius, and I can appreciate 
the help given us by Mr. Garrod’s work. 
It is acredit to English scholarship, and 
fills one with the desire that he should 
before long give us a text and transla- 
tion of the whole work. There are a 
few slips and misprints. Thus, on 
p. xxiii (1. 16 from bottom) στὸ should 
be 119, and on p. xxiv, after it has been 
made probable that fol. 44 v of the arche- 
type of G LM ended with III 21, we are 
told that ‘anyone who cares to make 
the calculation will find that fol. 47 
recto must therefore have ended with 
III. 153.’ But the archetype is assumed 
to have had 22 lines on a page: the 
extra 132 lines surely require six pages 
and bring us to fol. 47 verso. On p. 25 
Olympus has become Olmypus; p. 33 
(=1. 512) sublimem is translated ‘ huge’ ; 
p. 84 the note on 190 runs ‘ hominis | oris 
codd.; and ovis at 172 all save M.’ But 
M. has hominis at 190 also; p. 107 1. 30 
85 should be 65; p. 144 1. 14, 1.M.C. 
should be O.C.C.; p. 149 1. 3 from the 
bottom, O.C.C. should be H.O.R. 


WALTER C. SUMMERS. 
Sheffield. 





A NEW LATIN GRAMMAR. 


A New Latin Grammar. By E. A. 
SONNENSCHEIN, D.Litt., Professor 
of Classics in the University of 
Birmingham. Pp. 266. Cr. 8vo. 
One vol. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
Igi2. 2s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR SONNENSCHEIN’S New 
Latin Grammar is the first systematic 
attempt to apply to the teaching of 
Latin Grammar the recommendations 
of the Joint Committee on Grammatical 
Terminology. These recommendations, 
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designed to secure simplicity and uni- 
formity in the teaching of grammar, 
aimed at framing some form of gram- 
matical nomenclature which might be 
used in the teaching of all languages 
alike—a nomenclature sufficiently ac- 
curate to satisfy the classical gram- 
marian, and sufficiently elastic to be 
applied to the looser structure of English 
and modern languages. Time and the 
experience of teachers, perhaps, alone 
can decide whether elasticity has been 
purchased at any loss of accuracy; 
whether the nomenclature based upon 
the individual eccentricities of Latin 
does not conduce to greater grasp and 
accuracy than a nomenclature framed 
with the eye upon the conditions of 
neighbouring and allied provinces. 
Those questions cannot be answered 
with complete confidence until the 
experiment to which the present gram- 
mar is the official introduction has had 
a fair and extendedtrial. But so much 
can be said with confidence—that a 
student of Latin who has mastered the 
grammar under review will have nothing 
to unlearn, and will have secured a 
grammatical point of view logical in 
itself, and fruitful of development over a 
wide field, which will not (to say the 
least) impede his initiation into the 
λόγοι ἐσωτερικοί which await the adept. 

The accidence is, upon a principle 
now almost universally recognised in 
school grammars, as brief as is com- 
patible with an adequate treatment of 
regular forms, all irregularities of declen- 
sion, special forms and exceptions, being 
reserved so far as possible for an appen- 
dix, which includes also brief paragraphs 
on ‘The Calendar,’ ‘Roman Money,’ 
‘Abbreviations,’ and an alphabetical list 
of Irregular Verbs. An admirable, 
and in many of its details an original, 
treatment of the principal parts of verbs 
has been adopted. On pp. 80 and 81 the 
formation of the Perfect Active of 
verbs of all conjugations is treated as 
exemplifying four general rules, and for 
the first time in a school grammar 
the almost uncharted ocean of the 
verbs of the third conjugation has been 
mapped out on a simple and easily 
intelligible principle. 

In this part of the book one finds 
little to criticise. A note might have 
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been added on p. Ioo dealing with the 
quantity of the z in fio; on p. 105 a note 
of warning might have been given with 
regard to the use of the form faux as 
the singular of fauces. On p. 109 a 
much more striking example than any 
Professor Sonnenschein has quoted with 
regard to the variation in quantity of 
the ὁ in the Fut. Perf. Indic. and Perf. 
Subj. Active is to be found in Ovid Epp. 
ex. P. iv. 5, where we find transteritis 
(1. 6), contigeritis (1. 16) and dixerttis 
(1. 45), all Fut. Perf. i 

In matters of Syntax one naturally 
turns first to Professor Sonnenschein’s 
pages on the Use of the Subjunctive 
(pp. 147-178), where the views expressed 
in his pamphlet, The Unity of the Latin 
Subjunctive, form the basis of the treat- 
ment. Before dealing with points which 
seem to call for criticism, one may be 
permitted to express one’s sense of the 
immense gain in simplicity and clearness 
dueto his method. Stress is constantly 
laid upon the fact that where the sub- 
junctive is used, its use is not arbitrary, 
nor conditioned: merely by the ‘rule’ 
that certain words ‘take the subjunc- 
tive,’ but due to the fact that the sub- 
junctive has a definite meaning of its 
own, and because that meaning is re- 
quired in the particular case. If a 
beginner once grasps the fact that the 
subjunctive in hortatur ut populi Romant 
fidem sequantur is the same use of the 
subjunctive as in sequamur; placemus 
uentos et Gnosia rvegna petamus, he will 
find nothing difficult or requiring special 
explanation in, ¢.g., adessent in such a 
sentence as Tum... avmatt .. . ante 
solis occasum Martio in campo adessent ; 
gquibus aetas ad militandum gravior esset 

. cibaria coquere tussit (Livy 111. 27, 3), 
by which most pupils taught upon an 
older system would ΡῈ hopelessly 
stumped. 

But one cannot help wishing that the 
theory had been carried out more 
thoroughly, though perhaps it was felt 
that the practical necessities of teaching 
should have first consideration. On 
pp. 148-161 we have the first (A) division 
of ‘uses of the subjunctive mood,’ viz., 
‘subjunctives denoting what is to be 
done,’ including expressions of wish, 
desire, command (both in main and in 
subordinate clauses), ‘ postulative’ sub- 
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junctives, etc. On pp. 162-168 we find 
the second (B) class of subjunctives, 
viz., those ‘denoting what would happen 
under certain imagined conditions’ or 
‘subjunctives of conditioned futurity.’ 
Under class A full sentences like wendat 
aedes uir bonus, ‘supposing an honest 
man to sell a house’ (ὃ 342), while under 
class B is included the sentence st wir 
bonus habeat hanc uim ... hac ui non 
utatur (δ 350, 1). Itis true that in ὃ 343 
(under A) we find the statement that 
*postulative subjunctives are generally 
introduced by a subordinating conjunc- 
tion, si, ‘‘if,” etc.,’ and readers are re- 
ferred for the rules concerning the use 
of the tenses in such 7f-clauses to ὃ 350 
which comes under B; but the cross- 
reference only serves to bring out the 
fact that the dividing line between A and 
B breaks down in places. The fact is 
that the line should not be drawn 
at all, and conditional sentences should 
be treated as a subdivision of the use of 
the subjunctive denoting ‘ what is to be.’ 
For instance in Cic. N.D. i. 11, 26 st 
mentem istam quast animal aliquod uolut 
[sc. Anaxagoras] esse, evit aliquid interius 
er quo tllud animal nominetur ; quid autem 
imterius mente? cingatur igitur corpore 
externo, the verb cingatur is an instance 
of Professor Sonnenschein’s class A; 
the use of the subjunctive expresses 
(logical) necessity. Is it anything more 
than a rearrangement or resetting of the 
Same meaning to write st mens ista 
animal sit, cingatur corpore externo’ if it 
is to be [regarded as] a living creature, 


it is to be [regarded as] surrounded by 
an external frame’? Treated thus, the 
conditional subjunctives would, one 
feels confident, become almost fascina- 
ting to both teacher and student. One 
does not, it need hardly be said, imply 
that there is any confusion in the 
author’s mind, or that this view of the 
conditional sentences is to be regarded 
as opposed to his; but rather that in 
the present writer's opinion the arrange- 
ment adopted tends to obscure to the 
pupil what it is one of the objects of 
these .paragraphs to make plain, the 
essential unity of all those uses of the 
subjunctive. 

Under the heading of ‘ Subjunctives 
with Weakened Meaning’ are classed 
(pp. 168-175) those uses of the sub- 
junctive in subordinate clauses in which 
the original meaning of the subjunctive 
seems to have been lost. One is not 
quite so sure that so characteristic a use 
of the subjunctive in Latin as that in 
dependent questions ought to come 
under this head ; but as the usage can- 
not be said to have been yet satisfactorily 
explained, the point is quite properly 
left rather vague. Neither an elemen- 
tary grammar nor a review of one is the 
place for discussing the question. 

Professor Sonnenschein is to be con- 
gratulated heartily upon a book which 
marks so distinct an advance in the 
teaching of Latin Grammar. 


R. M. HEnrRy. 
Queen’s University, Belfast. 


JURISPRUDENTIAE ANTE-JUSTINIANAE RELIQUIAE. 


Jurisprudentiae A nte-Justinianae Reliquiae. 
E. Huscuke. Sixth edition. By E. 
SECKEL and B. KUEBLER. Voluminis 
alterius Fasciculus Prior.’ 1 Vol. 
Pp. 188. Leipzig: Teubner, rgrt. 
M. 2.20. 


ΙΕ the Barbarian conquerors of Rome 
were responsible for a considerable 
amount of ruthless destruction, posterity 
has nevertheless to thank them for the 
preservation of some important pro- 
ductions of the Roman genius. It is 


primarily to the Lex Romana Visigo- 
thorum, compiled by Alaric II. for the 
use of his Visigoth subjects in A.D. 506, 
that we owe such of the fragments of 
the jurist Julius Paulus as we possess at 
the present time. The Sententiae of 
Paulus, which constitutes five-sixths of 
this present volume, owes its preserva- 
tion and especially its identification to 
the Breviarium Alaricianum, which is 
assisted in a subordinate degree by 
Justinian’s Digest and other less impor- 
tant works. Huschke is of opinion that 
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though many of the titles were altered 
by the Visigoth monarch, Alaric made 
hardly any change in the form of the 
opinions of Paulus which he incor- 
porated in the new code of Roman law 
that he compiled. His commission, 
indeed, was not to alter but to select. 
The text of the Visigothic code appeared 
in several old editions, but is best known 
in the Collectio Juris Ante-Justiniant 
published by Paul Kriigerin 1878. The 
editor of that work took as his authorities 
the Paris MS. (a work of the eighth or 
ninth century known as L) and the 
Codex Monacensis (a manuscript dating 
from the sixth or seventh century and 
designated M). With these for the final 
selection of his text he compared the 
Berlin Manuscript (P). The present 
edition, which is an addition to the 
Teubner Texts, takes Kriiger’s work as 
its principal foundation, but adds some 
minor fragments of the works of Paulus, 
taken from his Institutiones his Re- 
sponsa and other books, together with 
some short fragments of Modestinus and 
extracts from other unidentified works. 
It presents the reader with all that is 
extant of the leading jurist’s work. 
Julius Paulus, who is traditionally 
supposed to have been a native of Padua, 
possesses a somewhat obscure person- 
ality. He was a contemporary of 
Ulpian, with whom he acted as assessor 
to Papinian. Like his colleague he 
occupied the post of Praetorian Praefect, 
probably having been appointed to the 
position by Alexander in A.D. 222. His 
fame as an advocate at Rome was con- 
siderable and his reputation as a jurist 
hardly less great. He appears to have 
been exiled by Heliogabalus but recalled 
by his successor. The most famous of 
his works, the Sententiae ad Filium, was 
probably composed in exile. It was 
certainly not written earlier than the 
reign of Caracalla, inasmuch as it con- 
tains a reference to a constitution of that 
Emperor. For some time the high 
reputation of Paulus as a legal authority 
was obscured by the action of Constan- 
tine. Both Ulpian and Paulus had 
written annotations on the works of 
Papinian, the jurist par excellence, and 


with the desire of preserving pure and 
intact the works of the master, Con- 
stantine decreed the invalidation of both 
the commentaries. Asa result a stigma 
appears to have attached in the popular 
mind to all the works of Paulus,—a con- 
summation, which was in no way sought 
by the imperial edict. In 327 Con- 
stantine undid the mischief so caused 
by officially recognising the excellence 
of all the writings of both Paulus and 
Ulpian, with the exception of the notes 
to Papinian, and attaching peculiarly 
brilliant commendation to the Sententiae 
of the former. ‘Ideoque Sententiarum 
libros, plenissima luce et perfectissima 
elocutione et justissima juris ratione 
succinctos, in judiciis prolatos valere 
minime dubitatur.’ The Sententiae in 
five books follows the order of the 
Praetorian Edict and consists of a series 
of opinions, quite shortly stated and 
without the citation of references or 
precedents. It is a parallel work with 
the longer Opiniones of Ulpian and deals 
in turn with all the phases of the edict, 
—the courts and procedure, dotes et 
tutelae, testamenta, fideicommissa and 
miscellaneous points of Law. It was 
the principal work on which the fame 
of Paulus rested, and established his 
reputation in the Western Empire. 
Possibly this geographical limit to his 
highest fame may have been in some 
degree due to his traditional birth at 
Padua, it being notable that the highest 
reputation of Ulpian, who was a native 
of Tyre, was current in the Eastern 
Empire. 

The Sententiae may be regarded as the 
most important work on Roman juris- 
prudence prior to the era of Justinian, 
with the exception of the Institutes of 
Gaius. In the preparation of this useful 
edition, while Alaric’s Epitome is the 
prime source followed, that authority re- 
ceives much assistance and confirmation 
from such sources as the Fragmenta 
Vaticana, the Collatio, the Constltatio, 
and the Digest of Justinian. The work is 
well edited, with valuable prefaces, and 
is a useful contribution to scholarship. 

J. S. BLAKE REED. 


33, King Street, Manchester. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


ZANDER’S EURYTHMIA 
DEMOSTHENIS. 


Eurythmia vel Compositio Rhythmica 
Prosae Antiquae: exposuit CAROLUS 
ZANDER. I. Eurythmia Demosthenis. 
Pp. xx + 494. Leipzig: Otto Har- 
rassowitz, 1910. M. 8. 


Tuls treatise is divided into seven chap- 
ters, headed as follows: I. De initio 
membri. II. Clausulae. III. De sys- 
temate. IV. Ad membra orationis 
rhythmica compositio refertur. V. De 
articulatione. VI. De _ distinctione. 
VII. De rhythmica recitatione. In the 
course of the work rhythmical analyses 
are given of the Three Olynthiacs, the 
First Philippic (parts), the De Corona 
(opening), and the Leptines (opening). 
Selected passages of Isocrates, and 
fragments of Thrasymachus and 
Gorgias, are submitted to the same 
anatomical process. 

The author has discharged his task 
with great thoroughness, and has given 
full references to such primary authorities 
as Aristotle, Aristoxenus, Cicero, Deme- 
trius, Dionysius, Longinus, and Quin- 
tilian. He maintains that he follows 
these authorities more faithfully than 
did Friedrich Blass. Certainly he does 
not carry system so far as to deny full 
play to those μεταβολαὶ ἐναρμόνιοι of 
which Dionysius speaks. But occa- 
sionally he is tempted, as most writers 
on this subject are, to slur syllables, 
and to divide sentences, in what seems 
an arbitrary way. The mechanical 
notation of longs and shorts is apt to 
bring with it too rigid a uniformity. 
The time-waves, the ebb and flow, of 
language refuse to be dominated thus 
by ‘feet.’ This is true even of verse, 
and still more true of prose. Demos- 
thenes probably was more concerned, if 
he was governed by a conscious rule, to 
keep out metre than to bring in rhythm. 
Verse had for so long’ preceded artistic 
prose in Greece, and had passed on to 
it so large a store of well-shaped words 
and forms which fitted naturally into 
one or other of the many various 
metrical schemes, that the orator had to 


beware of dropping unconsciously into 
the vicious sing-song of metre. Never- 
theless, a certain amount of definite 
rhythm was convenient, as well as 
natural, at the beginning and the end 
of a sentence or a phrase. It corre- 
sponded to the rise and fall in the 
speaker’s thoughts and utterance, and 
(when the words came to be written 
down) it served as a sort of punctuation : 
a fact of which the terms feriod (in the 
sense of full stop), colon, and comma still 
remind us. The sections on punctua- 
tion are among the best in Zander’s 
book. It ‘has lately been shown, as 
continental scholars may perhaps not 
be aware, that in the First Folio of 
Shakespeare the punctuation is what 
may be called rhetorical. Its main pur- 
pose is to guide the actor, in the delivery 
of his lines, by suggesting pauses of 
various length. Rhythmical and dra- 
matic effect is the chief thing desired ; 
not a strict logical or grammatical 
analysis of the sentence. 

On p. vii. of his Preface, Zander gives 
a rather long list of passages in which 
S. H. Butcher, in his text of the 
Olynthiacs, has failed to record his 
deviations from the Paris manuscript 
(S). But it may be pointed out that 
the object of this most useful Oxford 
Series of Classical Texts would be 
defeated if minutiae found a place in 
the critical notes. The instances col- 
lected by Zander are of this trifling 
kind. They are, however, of some 
interest as tending to show that 
Demosthenes did not avoid hiatus 
(especially after a pause) so punctiliously 
as is sometimes thought, and also that 
he did not invariably shun the concur- 
rence of three or more short syllables in 
succession. 


W. RK. KE. 





SOME SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


Plain texts. Teubner has published 
a Florilegium Latinum in two parts 
(60 pf. each), Drama and Narrative 
Prose, collected by the Philologische 
Vereinigung of the Ké6nigin Carola 
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Gymnasium in Leipzig. The Drama 
contains pieces from Plautus (30 pp.), 
Terence, and Seneca (30 pp.), with a 
few oddments. The Narrative contains 
pieces from Cicero (15 pp.), Vitruvius, 
Valerius Maximus (20 pp.), Seneca, 
Pliny (16 pp.), Gellius; Apuleius. The 
idea of cheap supplementary readers is 
excellent: but it is a pity to include 
texts which the pupils ought to have 
anyhow, like Plautus, Terence, Cicero, 
and Pliny. We may also recommend 
Teubner’s Carmina Anacreontea (M. 1.40 
cloth), well printed; and a new enlarged 
edition of the useful Epistulae Privatae 
Graecae (Μ. 3.40 cloth). Mr. J. D. Duff's 
Silva Latina (Pitt Press, 2s.) is a Reader 
of an ordinary type, but it has all the 
long vowels marked (excepting long 
vowels in position). It may be useful 
to mention two Greek reading books 
from Tempsky (Vienna) and Freytag 
(Leipzig), Lesebuch aus Platon und Aris- 
toteles (M. 3 cloth) and published separ- 
ately, Lesebuch aus Aristoteles (M. 1.20 
cloth). These extracts are arranged 
under subject headings. 

Norma Elegiaca, by R. L. A. du Pontet 
(Clarendon Press, 1s. 6d.), is a book of 
Ovidian verse chosen for verse-writers 
to copy; its only fault is that it is too 
short. The same press publish a text 
of the Pervigilium Veneris at fourpence, 
and St. Jerome’s New Testament in 
Latin (H. I. White, 2s. net), and an 
excellent Greek Testament at 3s. net, 
edited by Alexander Souter. 

Texts, with notes, simplified for schools. 
Two more of the series Clari Romani 
have been issued: Aemilius Paulus, by 
F. R. Dale, and Augustus, by A. J. Spils- 
bury (Murray, 1s.6d.). This is a useful 
and sensible series. Mr. G. M. Edwards 
adds to his school-books Camillus, con- 
taining a few dramatic stories from 
Livy (Pitt Press, 1s. 6d., with Vocabu- 
lary). A. J. Barnett condenses Sallust’s 
Catiline into 30 small pages (Methuen, 
Is.). Easier still is Sleeman’s Caesar 
in Britain (same description), with long 
vowels marked, and exercises. Easiest 
ofall are Bell’s Simplified Latin Classics, 
by S. E. Winbolt (1s. 6d.), of which we 
have Vergil’s Taking of Troy, and Ver- 
gil’s Athletic Sports, rewritten in simple 
prose sentences with Latin questions. 
These are milk for babes. Similar 


Greek milk, very thin, is supplied by 
W. D. Lowe in his Wars of Greece and 
Persia (Clarendon Press, 2s. 6d.). 

Texts Annotated. Besides Mr. Spratt’s 
Thucydides V., which will be reviewed 
separately, the Pitt Press send us Livy/., 
by H. J. Edwards (3s. 6d.), an ex- 
cellent edition, and well printed; and 
the Clarendon Press Isocrates Cyprian 
Orations by E. S. Forster (3s. 6d.), of 
which the same may be said: but Iso- 
crates is not an inspiring writer. Messrs. 
Weidmann continue to issue revised 
editions of their useful school-books: 
Classen’s Thucydides V. revised by 
J. Steup (M. 3.20) and Philoctetes re- 
vised by L. Radermacher (M. 1.60). 

Helps. Those who teach Latin Verse 
to the immature may find some useful 
hints in Latin Elegiac Verse-Writing 
by W. J. Helmsley and J. Aston 
(Blackie, 2s. 6d.), which contains 20 pp. 
of Ovid, Rules, Aids, Exercises, and 
Vocabulary. W. C. Wright’s Short 
History of Greek Literature, from Homer 
to Julian (Pitman, 6s. net), is well written 
and readable, and it has good biblio- 
graphies; it also takes the history 
further down than is usual. Teachers 
may get much help from D. Bassi’s Mzto- 
logia Greca e Romana (Firenze, Sansoni ; 
4 plates, 97 cuts), but being written in 
Italian the book will hardly be useful 
for schools. Johnston publishes a 
very cheap Atlas of Ancient History 
(2s. net), with 27 maps. A book of 
Greek Sculpture’ in large quarto (O. 
Schulze, 3s. 6d. net) contains 100 
plates, well chosen, with letterpress by 
J. Warrack. This would make a good 
school prize, say for Athletic Sports. 

W. H. D. R. 





MEILLET: INTRODUCTION. 


Introduction a UVEtude comparative des 
Langues indo -européennes. Par A. 
MEILLET. 3rd Edition, revised and 
enlarged. 1 νοὶ. 9’x53". Pp. xxvi+ 
502. Paris: Hachette et Cie, 79, 
Boulevard St. Germain. February, 
ΤΟΥΣ. ΤΟ 


Tuts book is intended, as its title shows, 
for beginners. The most valuable 
chapter is the first, which is largely 
new. This gives a most lucid and 
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sensible summary of the main principles 
of linguistic science. Another useful 
chapter is that on vocabulary, which 
states the main results of such writers 
as Schrader, without however discussing 
their bearing. There is an interesting 
Appendix on the development of Com- 
parative Philology, and a useful biblio- 
graphy. Thecharacteristic French gifts 
of lucidity and liveliness mark the book 
throughout. 

The sketch of comparative grammar 
is limited in two ways. First, all 
attempts to explain the phenomena of 
the original Indo-European language 
are set aside as mere guesswork. So 
in the chapter on Ablaut the facts are 
given fully, but without any explanation. 
No doubt the accentual theory is only 
an unproved hypothesis. But there is 
some evidence for it: it illuminates the 
facts: it is widely accepted. Surely it 
deserves mention. Again, the sketch is 
strictly comparative, and does not deal 
with the history of any particular 
language. The classical student will 
find no account of the changes in the 
Latin vowels or the Latin verb, and 
very little about the Infinitive forms. 
For the beginner there is too little 
about Latin and Greek, too much about 
unknown tongues. Far too little is 
said about phonetics. For example, 
glides and sonant nasals and liquids are 
unexplained. The vowels 7 and wu, con- 
sonantal i and 4, liquids and nasals 
are all put together as sonants. Surely 
it would be simpler to take them 
separately first. Pure velars and 
palatals are not distinguished: the 
peculiar character of the former is 
ascribed to the influence of a succeeding 
y or a, or a preceding sor u. This may 
be so, but it cannot be proved till the 
combinations of s+palatal and palatal 
+r are explained. The treatment of 
labial velars in Latin and Greek is 
incomplete. M. Meillet regards the -ev- 
of φέρ-ει-ς as the Indo-European 2 Sing. 
thematic suffix, and not as a Greek 
innovation. For the Acc. Sing. suffix 
he gives m as well as m. For the Dat. 
Sing. suffix he gives not -at but e7. 
How then he would explain the Greek 
Infinitive in -αὐὸ he does not say. 

The newly-found language Tokharian 
is included. The most interesting 


point is the parallel it offers to the 
Latin Passive in -7. 
The index is very poor. 
Lit1AN Mary BAGGE. 





Silvulae Academicae. Verses and Verse 
Translations by W. R. HARDIE, Pro- 
fessor of Humanity in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. London: Henry 
Frowde, Oxford University Press. 


Tuis is a very interesting collection. 
Every item in it stands for a difficulty 
overcome: if it is difficult to turn an 
epigram neatly, a scholar deserves credit 
also for the sustained effort which carries 
him through a long poem on the history 
of St. Andrew’s, or a rendering of long 
passages from the Lays of Ancient Rome. 
As for merit, the work is Professor 
Hardie’s; and the present reviewer is 
not going to assign marks to the various 
pieces, and say which deserves an Alpha, 
and which an Alpha flus. 

These versions are not, properly 
speaking, tours de force. It is a great 
merit in Professor Hardie that, unlike 
many translators, he has been at pains 
to render in an appropriate way pas- 
sages which, while difficult to reproduce, 
have nevertheless an affinity with some- 
thing in Latin literature. The making 
of such version is really thus a form of 
literary criticism. For instance, there 
have been very meritorious attempts 
to turn highly modern passages from 
Thyrsis or The Scholar Gipsy into 
Latin hexameters. But the difference 
in thought and manner between Arnold 
and any Latin writer of hexameters, 
from Virgil to Claudian, is too great. 
There can be no real reproduction. 
Professor Hardie has seen that. He 
has chosen for the stanzas beginning 
‘He hearkens not! light comer, he is 
flown!’ the metre of the one Latin 
poem which is really a precursor of 
modern romanticism, the Pervigilium 
Veneris: the result is a genuine repro- 
duction—something which is at least 
not altogether unlike Arnold—not a 
Virgilian Arnold who ceases to be 
Arnold the more he is made to resemble 
Virgil. And the metrical versions of 
prose passages show a like sense of 
what is appropriate. Even good ex- 
aminers often set passages ‘For Latin 
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Prose’ which really do not bear a prose 
translation at all. Of course it is quite 
obvious—now that it has been done by 
Professor Hardie—that whereThackeray 
thinks like Horace he is best put into a 
Horatian dress. (It would be interesting 
to reverse the experiment and see what 
English verse could be put into Latin 
prose. But perhaps living originals 
might complain that this was going 
beyond the bounds of fair criticism.) 

As one reads a collection like this, it is 
impossible not to regret the growing ten- 
dency among classical teachers to think 
less and less of composition in Latin 
and Greek. Surely it is the very way to 
recommend Latin and Greek to clever 
and cleverish boys who are not going to 
be ‘serious students’ or Professors and 
Researchers, but who when their critical 
intelligence has later developed itself 
will profit immensely by having been 
grounded intheclassics. Suchare pleased 
by the opportunity of making something 
for themselves: and of competing with 
others in the making of it, which 
is a stronger and an equally legitimate 
stimulus. They are babes in relation 
to the classics, and composition should 
be their milk. Instead, they are fed 
with réchauffés of literary criticism, 
which they are generally too young to 
understand, and only repeat by rote; 
or with highly unappetising scraps of 
what should be meat for such grown 
men as like it—a cold collation (before 
they can collate) of rival palaeo- 
graphical and ethnological theories: 
the ingenious (and perhaps epoch- 
making) speculations of one Professor 
about the genesis of the Iliad and 
another about the origin of the Romans. 
Yet if cramming facts is a weary 
business, what about cramming theories? 

A 
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A History of Greek Sculpture. By RuFusS 
B. RICHARDSON. 1vol. 8vo. Pp. 291. 
Illustrations, 132 (photographic pro- 
cess-blocks). New York, Cincinnati, 
Chicago: American Book Co., 1911. 
$1.50. 


Tuis is a brief summary—even briefer 
than it appears at first glance; for when 
the preliminary matter and illustrations 


are allowed for, it contains barely 200 
pages of text. It is evident that, in 
treating the subject on such a scale, 
either severe compression or selection 
must be practised. Prof. Richardson 
leans towards the method of compres- 
sion; and in so doing he often includes 
rather too much—more than is easy to 
follow, or than is necessary for the 
appreciation of the main outlines. It 
is inevitable that any writer on sucha 
subject should make use of the work of 
his predecessors; but the result in this 
case too often tends to give the effect of 
a mere compilation. A fuller and more 
direct description of fewer statues and 
reliefs would perhaps have been more 
helpful to the general reader and to the 
elementary student, for whom the book 
is apparently intended. Nor does the 
author himself escape some confusion, 
for instance when he says that ‘the 
powerful torso sometimes identified with 
Hephaistos of the east gable (of the 
Parthenon) is really Poseidon of the 
west gable,’ or that the Farnese Dia- 
dumenos is the best of all copies of the 
Polycleitan statue; without further 
comment or explanation, this last state- 
ment will bewilder a student with any 
sense of style. The numerous illustra- 
tions have the advantage of including 
several that are not too familiar. 
E. A. GARDNER. 


PAULY’S REAL-ENCYCLOPADIE 
DER CLASSISCHEN 
ALTERTUMSWISSENSCHAFT. 


Pauly’s Real-Encyclopddie der Classischen 
A ltertumswissenschaft. Neue Bearbei- 
tung begonnen von G. WISSOWA .. . 
herausg. von ὟΝ. ΚΑΚΟῚ... r4ter. Halb- 





band. 1 vol. 1ox6%. Cols. 1473- 
2880. Stuttgart: J. B. Metzler, 1912. 
ΤῊΙΒ half-volume, completing the 


seventh volume, takes us from Glykyr- 
yhiza to Helikeia. Among the longer 
articles may be mentioned Guosts, 
Gnostiker by Bousset; Γραμματεῖς by 
Schulthess ; Grammatik by Gudeman ; 
Gymnasium, etc., by Jiithner; Hamilkar, 
Hannibal, Hasdrubal by Lenschau; 
Haruspices by Thulin; Hekatatos by 
Jacoby. Omitting the usual compli- 
ments, which in the case of this great 
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work are almost an impertinence, we 
note the following small points. 
Gongylos : reference should have been 
made to J. P. Six’s article in Numism. 
Chron. 1894 pp. 317 ff. Gorgion, dynast 
of Gambrium circa 399 B.c. (Xenophon, 
Hellen. 111. i. 6; Head, Hist. Num.’ 
p. 528) is omitted. Gras king of 
Idalium and Gorgos of Salamis in Cyprus 
are also omitted, although the latter is 
known from Herodotus. One of the 
most curious omissions is Hadrianeia, 
a city in Mysia distinct from Hadrianot 
pros Olympon. Haimilion is another 
name that is wanting; though whether 
that is really a place-name may be 
doubted (see Babelon et Reinach, 
Recueil général, I. p. 26). The article 
on Helene does not take sufficient 
account of her relations with the 
Dioscuri in Asiatic cults (see for instance 
Perdrizet in B.S.A. iii. 163). Under 
Gulussa there is no mention of the decree 
from Delos in his honour (J.H.S. xi. 
Ρ- 259). The Alexandrian form of sphinx 
with urzus tail should have been men- 
tioned in the article Gryps; and the 
numismatic evidence on cock-fighting 
at festivals at Damascus in the article 
Hahnenkampfe (there was something of 
the same sort at Neapolis in Samaria). 
The article on Harpasa by Biirchner is 
an exception to the general rule that the 
numismatic evidence is not appreciated. 
εἰ Fo HILn. 





NATURSAGEN. 


Natursagen: eine Sammlung naturdeu- 
tender Sagen Marchen Fabeln und 
Legenden, herausgegeben von OTTO 
DAHNHARDT. Bd. III. Tiersagen, 
Thiel I. und II. M.8,cloth M. 10.50, 
each. Teubner, rgto and 1012. 


THIS is a very important work, as we 
have said in noticing the earlier volumes. 
There is a vast amount of matter in it, 
well arranged for use, and not to be 
found in convenient form elsewhere. 
Thr scope of the Classical Review does 
not admit of a detailed examination of 
its contents, but it is obvious to all who 
have followed the developments of late 
years, that the study of myth and 
legend in general is a necessary intro- 
duction to the study of Greek myth and 
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legend. There is not much that bears 
more closely on our subject. A legend 
from Malta describes how the Dolphin 
used to carry men on its back (225). 
Many curious things are told of the 
origin of fire and its guardians: all 
sorts of creatures have the credit of 
bringing it down. The nightingale is a 
transformed man, who ever laments for 
a lost friend (386) or lover (390), or she 
is a slandered wife who proclaims her 
innocence (400). Many other episodes 
*recal the material of which classical 
myths are made: but there is no direct 
allusion to them, although there is 
occasional allusion to Christain saints 
or beliefs. But the world we here move 
in is that beast world in which fables 
grow up; and several of Aesop's are to 
be found. Some of the ancient fables 
dealt with are Hare and Tortoise, Hares 
and Frogs, Birds choosing a King, Bat 
and Cat, the Greedy Fox, the Wolf 
and the Ass, the Bees’ Sting, King of 
the Frogs. This section is important 
for the history of the Beast Fable; in 
more than one case the author’s com- 
binations lead him to infer that the 
Greek form is the oldest. 
W.H. D. R. 





GREEK STORIES. 


The Sunset of the Heroes. By W.M.L. 
Hutcuinson. Illustrated by Herbert 
Cole. Dent. 


Greek Legends. By M. A. Hamilton. 
Illustrated. Clarenden Press. 


How happy are the children of to-day, 
sua si bona norint! Either of these 
books would have delighted certain 
children we could tell of, how many years 
ago! Miss Hamilton describes Theseus, 
Perseus, Heracles, the Argonauts, the 
Trojan War, and other such staple 
themes, in an unpretending style. Miss 
Hutchinson’s book is more ambitious. 
She gives in a connected narrative the 
history of the Trojan War after the 
Iliad, and very well she does it. The 
pictures are delicate—too delicate per- 
haps in the modern fashion, but never 
mind: it is a delightful gift book, and 
its stories are not to be met with every- 
where. 
Wr. FD. 1: 
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The New Laocoon: An essay on the con- 
fusion of the arts. By Irvine BAB- 
BITT. Constable. 55. net. 


WE wish cordially to recommend this 
little book to those who care for literary 
criticism. So much sound sense, and 
such a merciless attack on sentiment 
and humbug, could not be found in 
many books. In discussing expression 
and form, Mr Babbitt shows how in 
the last three centuries ‘the formal 
element has vanished away more and 
more, until nothing has been left but 
pure expression. We may note in 
passing that this is exactly what hap- 
pened to the Cheshire Cat.’ It would 
be difficult to describe the heresy more 
neatly. 


P. Vergili Maronis Opera Omnia ex 
recensione HENRICI NETTLESHIP a 
IOANNE PostTGAaTE relecta. Tom. I. 
et II. Apud Macmillan et Socios et 
P. H. Lee-Warner, Mediceae Socie- 
tatis Librarium. MDCCCCXII. 


WE are really grateful to printer and 
publisher for these beautiful volumes : 
paper, ink and type are excellent. Even 
the margins are pleasing! I say even, 
for publishers and printers seem to 
have lost the eye for margins, and 
on their proportion depends half the 
pleasure and comfort of reading. How 
stupid the world is may be seen by a 
glance into ‘large-paper editions ’—too 
large or too small the margins must be, 
never right, and the four margins never 
proportioned. But this book has good 
margins. Perhaps there is a little of a 
dazzling effect with capitals (ason p. 11 
or even 28-9); could they be made 
smaller? Others may not feel it so. 
Lovers of Virgil should not overlook the 
Medici Press. 
We! D. oR. 


Avistotle’s Constitution of Athens. 
Sir J. E. SAnpys. 
Pp. xcii+ 331. 
Igi2. 12s. 6d. 


THE ᾿Αθηναίων ἸΠολιετεία was first pub- 
lished by the British Museum in 1891 


By 
Second edition. 
London: Macmillan, 


and Sir John Sandys’ book appeared 
early in 1893. A new edition has now 
become necessary, and the indefatigable 
editor has presented it once more, 
thoroughly revised and to some extent 
enlarged. I observe no considerable 
continuous additions except in the Greek 
index, which has grown nearly a third 
as large again, not of course by the 
insertion of new words, but by fuller 
lexicographical treatment of the old 
ones. When many books come out 
with a very poor index or with none at 
all, it is a welcome thing that so much 
pains should have been given to work 
more useful to others than enjoyable to 
the man who does it. Such an index is 
a real addition to the scholar’s resources. 
In the body of the book additions seem 
to have been made only by many small 
touches in all sorts of places. The 
Introduction has twelve more pages, the 
text and commentary about as many. 
The editor has kept a vigilant eye on 
the literature of his subject and very 
little can have escaped him. As he 
modestly claims that ‘the present 
edition includes a probably complete 
conspectus of the numerous contribu- 
tions’ down to the present time, per- 
haps I may point out to him that he 
has quite pardonably overlooked a few 
to be found among the very various 
contents of my Aristophanes and Others 
(see Index). “He now reads on his own 
conjecture in 47.13 Ta μέταλλα ... τὰ 
εἰς <Oéxa>>érn: πεπραμένα, and in 67.2 
κλεψύδραι αὐλούς τε ἔχουσαι καὶ Expous. 
Since the great outburst of very neces- 
sary emendation when Dr. Kenyon’s 
text was first published, no very impor- 
tant additions have been made, though 
small things have been done here and 
there. On the other hand the literature 
relating to or bearing upon the historical 
contents of the book has of course in 
twenty years grown to very large di- 
mensions. The editor has not appar- 
ently changed in any way his position 
on the question of authorship: he still 
regards the book as Aristotelian, though 
possibly edited by a pupil. English 
opinion is, I fancy, not at all unanimous 
on this point. 
HERBERT RICHARDS. 
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NOTES AND 


THANKS to the initiative of Dr. Leeper, 
Warden of Trinity College, Melbourne, 
a Classical Association was founded last 
October in Victoria with a constitution 
and objects similar to those of the 
English Classical Association. A verit- 
able Classical Renaissance is taking 
place in Australia, which during the 
last few years has seen the rise of three 
vigorous Classical Associations. Under 
the capable guidance of Dr. Leeper, 
who has been elected its first President, 
the new Association cannot fail to 
prosper. 


Professor Burrows, of Manchester 
University, has been appointed by the 
Prime Minister to be Principal of King’s 
College, London. Professor Burrows’s 


NEWS 


quinquennium has been marked by a 
great development of higher classical 
work at Manchester, in particular by 
the first performance of Greek plays in 
Manchester: the Frogs in 1g1o and the 
Choephoroe in 1912. It is interesting to 
note that governing authorities seem to 
show a preference for classical men in 
their administrative posts, as with the 
Principals of Manchester, Liverpool, 
Leeds, Newcastle, and Sheffield. Per- 
haps classics are ‘really useful in my 
son’s future career.’ Side by side with 
this, we note a memorial to the Senate 
of Cambridge University, to inquire, 
amongst other things, ‘ whether, by re- 
taining the classics as compulsory subjects, 
boys do receive that general education,’ 
etc., etc. Vires acquirit eundo. 
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ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


SOME NOTES ON THE BUCOLIC! GRAECI. 


III. THEOCRITUS XXIV—-XXVIUII AND THE 
EPIGRAMS; Bion, MOSCHUS, ETC. 


XXIV 61 Enpov ὑπαὶ δείους : cf. 
Menander Efit. 480 αὗός εἰμι τῶι δέει, 
and Perth. 162. 

74 With θέσσο cf. τίθεσσο in an epi- 
gram of Theocritus’ friend Nicias A.P. 
9. 564. 

137 ff. δεῖπνον δὲ κρέα τ’ 
κανέωι μέγας ἄρτος 

Δωρικός ᾿ ἀσφαλεώς κε φυτοσκάφον ἄνδρα 
κορέσσαι" 

αὐτὰρ ἐπ᾽ ἄματι τυννὸν ἄνευ πυρὸς αἴνυτο 
δόρπον. 


> \ Ἅ 3 
O7TTTa καὶ ἐν 


ἐν κανέωι must have force from its 
position. It is obviously contrasted 
with δεῖπνον. There are three meals, 
—(1) δεῖπνον (the first meal of the day 
in Od. 15. 396, ἅμα δ᾽ ἠοῖ φαινομένηφι 
δειπνήσας, and το. 320), (2) what Heracles 
carried with him ἐν κανέωι, (3) when 


work was over (ἐπ᾿ ἄματι) δόρπον. Read - 


κρέατα as cited by Hesychius, and for 
a cf. Il. 12. 311. For the asyndeton 
after Awpixos cf. I 56 αἰολίχον θάημα" 
τέρας κέ τυ θυμὸν ἀτύξαι, an exact 
parallel. 


XXV 18 αὖλις δέ σφισιν ἥδε τεῆς ἐπὶ 
δεξιὰ χειρός 

φαίνεται εὖ μάλα πᾶσα πέρην ποταμοῖο 
5,2 
ῥέοντος. 


The contrast lies between the ποῖμναι 
(7) which have their folds χωρὶς ἑκάσταις 
(12) and the βουκόλια (13) which have 
one common byre. The usual change 
to πᾶσι is unnecessary. The night- 
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sheltering-place of the herds is all 
visible from here. The change to πᾶσι 
is due to slight misconception of the 
meaning of αὖλις, which is more 
abstract and general than αὔλιον. 


78 ff. ὦ πόποι, οἷον τοῦτο θεοὶ ποίησαν 
” 
ἄνακτες 
/ P > , / 
θηρίον (sc. κύνα) ἀνθρώποισι μετέμμεναι, 
3 / 
εἴ οἱ καὶ φρένες ὧδε νοήμονες ἔνδοθεν 
ἦσαν, 
, ‘ 
noe δ᾽, ὧι τε χρὴ χαλεπαίΐνεμεν ὧι TE καὶ 
οὐκί, 
> ” . lal > / \ fel -. 
οὐκ av οἱ θηρῶν τις ἐδήρισεν περὶ τιμῆς 
lal / 
νῦν δὲ λίην ζακοτὸν τε Kal ἀρρηνὲς γένετ᾽ 
αὔτως. 


What does ἐπιμηθές mean? Calverley 
‘a trusty servant,’ Lang ‘ mindful,’ L. 
and S. ‘thoughtful.’ The asyndeton 
beginning at 1. 80 shows the close 
connexion ; ‘If he had as great under- 
standing (as zeal), the combination 
would be perfect.’ This would be easy 
if ἐπιμηθής meant zealous; but it 
doesn’t. We have ἐπιμηθεύομαι (Eus- 
tath.) ‘to think of afterwards or too 
late’ and ᾿Εὐπιμηθεύς, and we have the 
adverb ἐπιμηθέως Herodas 3. 94 ‘I'll 
tell him about this when I get home 
as an afterthought, 1.6., when it is all 
over. Cholmeley’s interpretation of 
ἐπιμηθές here must I think be right, 
‘thinking afterwards,’ 1.6. ‘rash, fiery, 
inconsiderate.’ And so the apparent 
difficulty of the καί in 80 remains; we 
have to supply the notion ‘zeal’ in a 
good sense out of ἐπιμηθές ‘too rashly 

F 
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zealous. But such slight confusions 
of thought are common enough in 
Greek. 

158 With ἰοῦσα of a path ‘running’ 
cf. θέειν 11. 6.320 and Verg. Aen. 5. 251. 


266 ff. ἦγχον δ᾽ ἐγκρατέως στιβαρὰς σὺν 
χεῖρας ἐρείσας 

ἐξόπιθεν, μὴ σάρκας ἀποδρύψηι ὁ ὀνύχεσσι, 

πρὸς δ᾽ οὗδας πτέρνηισι πόδας ΠΡ 
ἐπίεξον 

οὐραίους ἐπιβάς, πλευρῆισί τε μῆρ᾽ ἐφύ- 
λασσον 

μέχρις οὗ (MSS μέχρι οἱ and μέχρις οἷ) 
ἐξετάνυσσα βραχίονος (MSS also βρα- 
χίονας and -va) ὀρθὸν a ἀείρας 

ἄπνευστον, ψυχὴν δὲ πελώριος ἔλλαβεν 
“Αἰδης. 


The vase-pictures generally show 
Heracles bending in front of the lion 
with his arms round the lion’s neck. 
The writer pictures the scene similarly 
(χείρ often means the arm or fore-arm), 
but puts Heracles behind the lion so 
that he may avoid the lion’s fore-paws. 
Meanwhile he treads the hind feet into 
the ground, thus keeping off the hind 
legs (μῆρα) from his [own] sides 
(ἐφύλασσον by a confusion of thought 
takes the construction of ἀμύνω. He 
holds on till [the lion getting throttled] 
he rears him upright (ὄρθον ἀείρας, ef. 
15. 53 ὄρθος ἀνέστα ὁ Tuppos), 1.6. pulls 
him up and back with his forelegs off 
the ground, and then [loosing his 
grip and | taking him by the foreleg 
(βραχίονος, cf. χειρός Meg. 116) stretches 
him strangled on the ground. In some 
of the vase-pictures Heracles is seen 
holding the lion by the foreleg as here, 
and in Reinach’s Répertoive de la Stat- 
waive, vol. 1, p. 467, there is a group 
which shows Heracles with a foot upon 
one of the lion’s hind paws. 


XXVII 1 She. τὰν πινυτὰν 
Πάρις ἥρπασε βουκόλος ἄλλος. 

He. μᾶλλον ἐδοῖσ᾽ (MSS also ἑλοῖσ᾽) 
ἱἙλένα τὸν βουκόλον ἐστὶ φιλεῦσα. 


Ἑλέναν 


Ἰ. 2 is possible with Ahrens’ ἑκοῖσ᾽ 
but not so likely to be corrupted nor 
I think so good as if we make a further 
change from ἐστί to ἐσσί. Though 
difficult to render idiomatically in 
English—-for we should use the third 
person and say ‘this Helen’—the 
sentence now becomes quite ordinary 


in Greek; while if we keep ἐστί there 
is not enough to show that ‘Edéva in 
l. 2 is applied by a neat compliment to 
the person addressed. 

8 ff. Some confusion has been caused 
in the MSS by a desire to preserve the 
stichomythia. But there is no need 
for obeli, signs of lacunae, or any ex- 
tensive re-arrangement. If we admit 
the possibility of breaks in the sticho- 
mythia and assume that only two lines 
have been misplaced, reading g after 
10 and τὸ after 21, we get excellent 
sense. In my view the stichomythia 
is broken in two places; ll. 9 and 11 
should run consecutively and both be 
given to Him, and 1g follow 21 and 
both be given to Her. And these are 
just the two places where there has 
been re-arrangement in the MSS. In 
both the double line is necessary in 
order to transfer the réle of questioner, 
or rather first speaker, in the first case 
from Her to Him, and in the second 
from Him to Her. Thus each is 
‘questioner’ for a ten-line piece of 
conversation, She from line 1, He from 
1. 11; and then She is ‘it’ after 21 for 
the rest of the poem (for the change 
of réle at 1. 28 is almost immediately 
given up). 


22 δειμαίνω μὴ δή σε κακωτέρωι ἀνέρι 
δώσω : the last word is either future as 
in Aesch. Pers..115, Soph. Tr. 550, or it 
is actually subjunctive as in Papp. Berol. 
635 (II) and Brit. Mus. Papp. Kenyon 
121 (II). Cf. Moulton Cl. Rev. 1go1 
p. 38. 

72-73, See the introduction to the 
poem. ἑτέραν is difficult, for the shep- 
herd has not been playing up to now, 
but singing. Either it refers to his 
having been playing before the match 
began, or there is a confusion between 
playing and singing. The latter ex- 
planation is quite possible; for the 
writer has apparently seen no incon- 
gruity in making his man sing a 
dialogue. 


XXVIII 4 ὄππυι Κύπριδος ἧρον 
καλάμω χλῶρον ὑπαπάλω (Μ55 also 
ὑπ᾽ ἀπάλῳ χλ.) : read bx’ ἀπάλω with 
ictus- -lengthening of the first a, cf. 
ἄνυσίεργος (14), Tpwvaxpias , (18), σῦν 
(25) below, and XXIX 12 ἔν, 25 πέρ, 
35 ἐνοχλεῖς. This ictus-lengthening is 
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a marked feature of Theocritus’ Lesbian 
models, and is not confined to liquids 
and nasals, e.g. Sa. 1 κἀτέρωτα (beside 
Alc. 47 ἄλλοτα), Alc. 138 "TSpay ἐννε- 
axépadov, nor to Lesbian poetry, e.g. 


Hippon. 81 στέφᾶνον and 55 ἄκολου- 
θήσας, Hes. Theog. 287 τρικέφᾶλον, Op. 
263 δίκας, Il. 12. 208 ὄφιν, 24. 425 
διδόναι. It is unfortunate that in ἄπαλος 
in Sa. N.F. 23 the metre is indecisive. 
The meaning of Theocritus’ line is quite 
satisfactory ‘ Where stands the precinct 
of Cypris, green amid the tall (ὑπό) soft 
reeds.’ The ipov is not so much the 
temple as the temple-close. The MSS 
ὑπαπάλω arose from an emendation 
involving the crasis ὑπαὶ ἀπάλω. 

II ola σγύναικες φορέοισ᾽ ὑδάτινα 
βράκη: Lang ‘rippling’ raiment, Cal- 
verley ‘translucent.’ Oxyrh. Pap. 265 
is in favour of the latter. In either 
case the epithet implies the feeling of 
mystery aroused in the masculine mind 
by women’s clothes. 

15 ἀκίρας : between ἀκίονες and axis 
Hesychius has the following glosses : 


ἀκηρῆ᾽ ἀσθενῆ, οὐκ ἐπιτεταγμένα. 
ἀκηρί" καλόν. 

> δος ΄ 

αἀκιρίς" λύχνος. 

ἀκιρός" ὁ βορρᾶς. 

ἀκιρῶς" εὐλαβῶς, ἀτρέμας. 


The first two, being out of alpha- 
betical order should of course be read 
ἀκιρῆ and ἀκιρί, and we should also read 
as has been suggested ἐπιτεταμένα. Of 
the five glosses only the first and the 
last could conceivably explain this 
passage; and the first, though borne 
out by Hoffmann’s Compendium III 57 
(ἐσχνὴ καὶ ἀσθενής, see his Gr. Dial. 2. 
p- 228) is not really suitable. 

Demosthenes 982. 55 contrasts ὁ 
ταχὺ βαδίζων with ὁ ἀτρέμας. Taking 
this with Hesychius’ εὐλαβῶς, ἀτρέμας, 
we may imagine the latter’s explana- 
tion of ἀκιρῶς to mean ‘cautiously, 
slowly, deliberately,’ probably of walk- 
ing. Now this, if it may be applied in 
a bad sense, is just what we want here. 
For ἄκιρος plus depyos may be regarded 
as contrasted with ἀνυσίεργος, and the 
meaning required is exactly that of our 
colloquial ‘slow-coach,’ which has in 
this sense superseded in modern English 
the word ‘ sloven.’ 


18 ἄνδρων δοκίμων πόλιν : 1.6. like 
you and me. 

20 ἀνθρώποισι νόσοις φάρμακα λύηγ- 
ραις ἀπαλάλκεμεν : 


ἀνθρ. may be intended from its posi- 
tion to have some stress, ‘us human 
beings’ who—unlike you inanimate 
creatures—are liable to such ills. 


24 κῆνο yap τις ἐρεῖ τὦπος ἰδών σε: 
though the general masculine is used, 
we are intended to think of the fellow- 
townswomen of |. 22; cf. XI 75 τὰν 
παρεοῖσαν ἄμελγε" τί τὸν φεύγοντα 
διώκεις ; 


[XXIX and XXX I have already dealt 
with in the Cl. Rev.; see March and 
May 1ο11.] 


Ep. ΠῚ 6 φεῦγε, μεθεὶς ὕπνου κῶμα 
καταγρόμενον (MSS also καταγόμενον) : 
the meaning we want is ‘the lethargy 
that comes of sleep.’ κῶμα apart from 
medical writers apparently occurs only 
in Homer and Sappho. In Homer 
it is always accompanied by καλύπτω. 
In Sappho (fr. 4) the phrase is capa 
κατάρρει. 1 take this to be a reminis- 
cence of Sappho and would read καταρ- 
pupevov on the analogy of χύμενος from 
the similar verb χέω. 


IV 2 σύκινον εὑρήσεις ἀρτυγχυφὲς ξόανον 
Ν » Α δὲ re > \ 
τρίισκελὲες αὐτοφλοιον ἀνούατον, ἀλλὰ 
φάλητι 
παιδογόνωι δυνατὸν Κύπριδος ἔργα τελεῖν. 


As Jahn saw, τρισκελὲς won't do. It 
is impossible with ἀλλὰ φάλητι follow- 
ing. It is an emendation, i malam 
partem, of ἀσκελὲς legless, 1.6. a herm; 
cf. A.P. το. 8 and 6. 20 where Priapus 
is called ἄπους and μονοστόρθυγξ. 

5 eviepos: not ‘very holy’ (L. and 
S.) but ‘good for sacrificing in’; cf. 
inscr. ap. Herwerden Lex. Suppl. s.v., 
where it means ‘ good for sacrificing.’ 

IX 3 ἀντὶ δὲ πολλᾶς | πατρίδος ὀθνέιαν 
κεῖμαι ἐφεσσάμενος (MSS also ἐρεσ- 
σάμενος : “ clothed in foreign soil instead 
of much native-land’ is impossible. 
Instead of suspecting πολλᾶς I would 
emend ἐφεσσάμενος. Read ἀφεστά- 
μενος, ‘having had weighed out to me 
a foreign country in exchange for much 
native-land.’ Cf. ἀποστησάσθων C.I.A. 
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I. 32. 18. Orthon was a landed pro- 
prietor. 


Ae Εὐσθένεος TO μνῆμα᾽ φυσιγ- 
νώμων ὁ σοφιστής, 

Sewos ἀπ’ ὀφθαλμοῦ καὶ τὸ νόημα 
μαθεῖν. 


The latter half of I. I can ἘΠῚ be 
right, ‘the sophist was a physiogno- 
mist.’ To refer to Eusthenes as the 
sophist may be right enough five lines 
below, but not immediately after Εὐσ- 
θένεος τὸ μνῆμα. Yet φυσιγνώμων (for 
φυσιογνώμων) is hardly likely to be a 
corruption. On the other hand l. 5 
ends with the same words ὁ σοφιστής, 
and this in itself makes the words sus- 
picious here. Read, after a comma, 
φυσιγνώμων ὃς ἄριστος for the perhaps 
more usual attracted form φυσιγνώ- 
μονος οἵου ἀρίστου, comparing XIV 59. 


XIV τ θεὶς averod ψήφου πρὸς λόγον 
ἑλκομένης (MSS also ἀρχομένης). 


The last word, kept by Stadtmueller, 
is now supported by the fragment of 
an anthology in Hzbeh Papp. τ. p. 65, 
where ἕλκειν Tas ψήφους seems to mean 
‘to draw the counters across’ to the 
other side of the reckoning-board. Cf. 
Theophr. Char. 24 ‘and when he (the 
ὑπερήφανος) is reckoning his share in 
a bill with somebody, he will order the 
slave to push the counters across (τὰς 
ψήφους διωθεῖν) and add up the total 
and charge it to him,’ 1.6. he offers to 
pay the other’s share as well as his 
own. ‘Translate here ‘you may pay 
in and receive out in strict accord- 
ance with the drawing-across of the 
counter,’ 1.6. exactly as the counters 
lie after the reckoning has been made. 

XVI 2 πολλῆς ἡλικίης προτέρη: ‘long 
before her time’; cf. πρὸ χρόνου τινός 

‘some time before, originally πρὸ 
(adverb) χρόνων τινί ‘before by some 
time.’ 

XXIV Wilamowitz’s emendation of 
this epigram appears to me right, with 
the exception of the last line. It is 
unlikely that ἀριθμός should have been 
corrupted to yap νιν. Read τοσσόσδε 
yap τὶν ἐξέβη μετρούμενος, understand- 
ing ὁ ἀριθμός, as it must often have been 
understood in doing addition sums. Cf. 
Theophr. Char. 14. 2 τί γίνεται ; ‘ what 
does it come to?’ In ὁ ἑκατόν for ὁ 
ἀριθμὸς ἑκατόν, the gender and number 


of the article show what the ellipse is. 
Theocritus uses μετρεῖν of counting 
XVI 60. 


Bion I 72 ff. κάτθεό νιν μαλακοῖς ἐνὶ 
φάρεσιν οἱ ἐνίανεν 

τοῖς μετὰ σεῦ ἀνὰ νύκτα τὸν ἱερὸν ὕπνον 
ἐμόχθει ᾿ 

παγχρύσωι κλιντῆρι᾽ ποθεῖ καὶ (Μ55 
also τὸν) στυγνὸν "Αδωνιν. 

βάλλε δ᾽ ἐνὶ Crepe καὶ ἄνθεσι. 
πάντα σὺν αὐτῶι. 

ὡς τῆνος τέθνακε καὶ ἄνθεα πάντ᾽ os 
ἄνθη. 

ῥαῖνε δέ μιν μύροισι (Ruhnken Συρίοισιν) 
ἀλείφασι, ῥαῖνε μύροισιν. 

ὀλλύσθω μύρα πάντα, τὸ σὸν μύρον ὥλετ᾽ 

Αδωνις. 

In 72 read οἷς with Stephanus. In 
73 τοῖς probably arose from τεῦς a good 
correction of ced (so now Wilamowitz) ; 
for τοῖς read ὧν agreeing with κλιντῆρι. 
He is to be wrapped in the same φάρη 
and laid upon the same «duw7p as in 
life. 

Now with regard to στυγνόν. In 
several passages of the Bucolici we find 
στυγνός in a place where neither of the 
two meanings ‘hateful’ and ‘ gloomy 
or sullen’ is suitable. They are these: 
Mosch. 3. 4 ἄνθεα νῦν otuyvoicw ἀπο- 
πνείοιτε κορύμβοις, ibid. 67 καὶ στυγνοὶ 
περὶ σῶμα τέον κλαίουσιν Ἔρωτες, L.8 
of the Dead Adonis "Αδωνιν ἡ Κυθήρη | 
ὡς εἶδε νέκρον ἤδη | στυγνὰν ἔχοντα 
χαίταν | ὠχράν τε τὰν παρειάν, and the 
present passage. Hesychius seems to 
have read in one, at any rate, of these 
places στυμνάν; for he explains the 
adjective in the same case, gender, and 
number by the word σκληράν, which 
sometimes means (see L. and S.) ‘ stiff, 
unyielding,’ and of the hair ‘coarse.’ 
He also gives the (Boeotian ?) gloss 
στουμνά᾽ αὐστηρά, with which we may 
compare αὐσταλέος used of the hair 

‘unkempt ’ in Theocr. XIV 4, and 
αὐχμηρός of the lion’s mane ‘matted 
and bloodstained’ XXV 225 (see other 
quotations in L. and S.). Now Plato 
Symp. 2030 combines σκληρός and avy- 
μηρός in such a way as to show that 
they both apply to personal appearance: 
πρῶτον μὲν πένης del ἐστι (sc. ὁ Ἔρως), 
καὶ πολλοῦ δεῖ ἁπαλός τε καὶ καλός, οἷον 
οἱ πολλοὶ οἴονται, ἀλλὰ σκληρὸς καὶ 
αὐχμηρὸς καὶ ἀνυπόδητος καὶ ἄοικος K.TaNe 
Lastly στυμνός is used by Arcadius in 
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the sense of ‘firm, solid’; cf. στυφελός 
and στύφω. I would therefore read in 
all these four passages not otuyvos but 
στυμνός, of the hair ‘on end,’ ‘ tousled,’ 
‘ dishevelled.’ 


Now for ll. 75 and 76. Parallelism 
is a marked feature both of the whole 
poem and of this passage in particular 
(with ποθεῖ καὶ στυμνὸν "Αδωνιν οἵ. 
above λέκτρον ἔχοι τὸ σὸν καὶ νεκρὸς 
᾿Αδωνις). The context calls aloud here 
for a parallelism with 77 and 78, 1.6. 
something of the nature of an impera- 
tive; besides, it is absurd to say 
‘throw flowers upon him; they, like 
him, are dead.’ Is μαράνθων possible 
for μαρανθέντων ? or μαρανθῆι subjunc- 
tive with the same sense, as in the 
Elean inscriptions? It would be safer 
perhaps to read pdpawe ‘make them 
fade.’ On the other hand it is quite 
possible the last two words of 76 are 
merely the correction of a repeated 
πάντα σὺν αὐτῶι from the line above, 
caused by the two 7dvta’s, the corrector 
taking the phrase from Ef. Bion. 32. 
On the whole I prefer to believe this, 
and would make the parallelism with 
78 complete by reading πάντα θανόντων, 
and a comma at the end of 75. 

Il 7 ὅπως δ᾽ ἐψεύσατο (MSS ἐγεύσατο) 
μορφάν 
anv κώραισιν ὅπως (MSS κὴν ὅπως ἐν x.) 

Λυκομηδίσιν ἁπαλέγοισα (MSS also 

-σαι) 
ἀηδήνηα (MSS also ded.) τὰ παστὸν 

᾿Αχιλλέα Δηϊδάμεια. 


The vox nihili in 9 contains ἠείδη the 
Homeric pluperfect of ofa and (so 
Ahrens) κατά, the corruption being due 
to hyperdorism combined with this 
somewhat rare use of οἶδα, of knowing 
what a person is. Cf. Plato Rep. 6. 
505A αὐτὴν οὐχ ἱκανῶς ἴσμεν, ibid. 2. 
365E, Dem. 1267. 34 ἴσασιν ὑμῶν πολλοὶ 
καὶ τὸν Διότιμον καὶ τὸν ᾿Αρχεβιάδην. 
There is an exact parallel in a fragment 
of Moero ap. Athen. 491» 

Ζεὺς δ᾽ ap’ ἐνὶ Κρήτηι τρέφετο μέγας, 
οὐδ᾽ ἄρα τίς νιν 

ἠείδει μακάρων᾽ ὁ δ᾽ ἀέξετο πᾶσι μέλεσσι. 

This use of οἶδα should be put more 

clearly in L. and 8. 


Moschus II 8 ὠίσατ᾽ ἠπείρους δοιὰς περὶ 
elo μάχεσθαι 


᾿Ασίδα 7’ (MSS also ἄσσαν, ἀσιάδ᾽, 
ΜΝ ΕῚ > a \ >” . ο 
ἄσσαδ᾽) ἀντιπέρην te’ φυὴν δ᾽ ἔχον ola 
γυναῖκες. 

τῶν ἡ μὲν ξείνης μορφὴν ἔχεν, ἡ δ᾽ ap’ 
ἐώικει 

ἐνδαπίην (MSS also ἐν δ᾽ ἀσίηι) κ-τ.λ. 


They were really ἤπειροι, but they 
appeared to her as yuvaixes; it is clear 
from tis δ᾽ ἦν ἡ ξείνη (24) that she is 
not supposed to have identified the two 
combatants of her dream. Moreover 
the accepted ἀντιπέρην cannot possibly 
stand for τήν τε ἀντυιπέρην, for the 
article is the only thing that makes 
the adverb into a noun. Eustathius, 
1643. 32, mentions ἄσσιον as ‘ Doric’ for 
ἄσσον, which may well mean that he 
read it somewhere in the Bucolici. 
Read ἄσσιον ἀντιπέρην τε, ‘ one near by, 
the other on the further side.’ That 
one of the two words should be in the 
comparative is the usual idiom. 


20 ἀνενείκατο παρθένον (MSS also 
παρθένος) αὐδήν : παρθένον is certainly 
right; cf. Eur. Hipp. 1006 παρθένον 
ψυχήν ; moreover the repetition of the 
subject of the previous sentence would 
be quite unusual. 

114 χηλαῖς ἀβρεκτοῖσιν refers to the 
belief mentioned by Longus I 30 οὐδ᾽ 
ἂν ἀπόλοιτο βοῦς νηχόμενος εἰ μὴ TOV 
χηλῶν οἱ ὄνυχες περιπέσοιεν διάβροχοι 
γενόμενοι. The ancient variant ἄβροχος 
for ἄτρομος 1.143 below points the same 
way. 


140 7) ἄρα tis θεός ἐσσι" θεοῖς δ᾽ 
ἐπεοικότα peters. 


So the best MSS. Wilamowitz 
brackets the line as unlikely after 
θεόταυρε 1. 135. But that word does 
not necessarily imply that she knows 
the bull is a God. I take it, it means 
there nothing more than ‘ God-like 
bull,’ cf. βούπαις, ἱππομύρμηξ, though 
of course there is ‘ tragic irony’ in the 
use of the word as there is in οὐκ ἀθεεί 
1. 152 below. Line 140 marks a nearer 
stage than 1. 135 in her suspicion of 
the truth. For δ᾽ read y’, ‘’Tis plain 
you are a God; at any rate you do 
what only a God could do.’ 


eter. \ , ΄ γ᾿ \ , ’ ΓΜ 
165 ἡ δὲ πάρος κούρη Ζηνὸς γένετ᾽ αὐτίκα 

νύμφη 

\ / / , \ 9 / 
καὶ Kpovidne τέκνα τίκτε καὶ αὐτίκα 

γίνετο μήτηρ. 
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Valckenaer cut out the last line. 
Wilamowitz suspects the latter half of 
it, and imagines some lines are lost. 
Both, I think, are wrong. The story 
is surely complete with the marriage 
and a suggestion of the fulfilment 
of the prophecy of 1. 161. It is true, 
we should expect the two halves 
of 1. 166 to be reversed; but this 
phenomenon is common enough in 
Greek and Latin, when one fact is 
described in two aspects as here, cf. 
the familiar Moriamur et in media arma 
yuamus. (It also occurs where this ex- 
planation hardly holds, cf. 1. 164 and 
Theocr. VII 110.) The imperfects 
τίκτε and yivero are well contrasted 
with yévero above, and the two lines 
round off the poem quite satisfactorily. 


III 46 ff. ἀδονίδες πᾶσαί τε χελιδόνες... 

ἄντιον ἀλλάλαισιν ἐκώκυον, αἱ δ᾽ ὑπεφώ- 
ψνευν 

ὄρνιθες λυπεῖσθ᾽ αἱ πενθάδες" ἀλλὰ καὶ 
ἡμεῖς. 

The whole of the last line should, I 
think, be reckoned as reported speech. 
For the omission of ai μέν cf. Il. 7. 418 ; 
22.157. There is a similar ellipse in 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, Part 11, 
but I have lost the reference. 


IV 3 οὐδ᾽ ἔτι μοι γᾶ 

ἐντὶ φίλα, ποθίει δὲ πολὺ πλέονα μεγάλαν 
“ 
ἅλα. 


Editors have followed Stephanus 
who thought γελάνα underlay the last 
three words; but the contrast in this 
line and a half lies between land and 
sea, not between land and a calm on 
the sea. Read πλέον a μεγάλα μ᾽ ads. 
For the word-order cf. Bion 5 4 μεγάλα 
μοι Κύπρις, απᾷ Theocr. Ep. 4. 14 τοὺς 
Δάφνιδός pe πόθους. The corruption 
was caused by the unusual use of the 
nominative ads, which is found, I 
believe, only once elsewhere, see Steph. 
Thesaurus. 


VI 7 λινοθέτας: see on Theocr. 


XXI ro. 


Megara 56 
μήλων 
κόλπον ἐς ἱμερόεντα κατὰ βλεφάρων 

ἐχέοντο. 


τὰ δέ οἱ θαλερώτερα δάκρυα 


ΕῸΓ βλεφάρων Wilamowitz reads 
γλαφυρῶν. But cf. Il. 17. 437: © 


δάκρυα δέ σφι 
θερμὰ κατὰ βλεφάρων χαμάδις ῥέε μυρο- 
μένοισιν 
ἡνιόχοιο πόθωι" 


θαλερὴ δ᾽ ἐμιαίνετο 
χαίτη κ.τ.λ., 


where the occurrence οἵ θαλερός 
perhaps points to that passage having 
been in the writer’s mind as well 85. 
Theocr. XIV 32-38. . 

65 With my interpretation of this 
line cf. Thuc. 4. 68 ὁ det ἔντος γυγνόμενος. 


Technopaegnia: Wings 8 οὔτι ye Κύπ- 
ρίδος παῖς | ὠκυπέτας δ᾽ ἀέριος (MSS 
also ἀέρος) καλεῦμαι. Wilamowitz οὐδ᾽ 
"Apeos; but surely what is wanted is 
not ‘ the son of Cypris and Ares’; what 
follows shows that the stress is upon 
Ares rather than Cypris. Read ’Apéios 
(adjective), comparing for the ἃ [Ἄρηος 
Il. 2. 767 and the Alexandrians passim, 
and ’AppaBia Theocr. 17. 86. 

Egg 7 τὸ μὲν θεῶν épiBoas “Eppuas 
ἔκιξε κἂρυξ : the rare Doric word ἔκιξε 
seems to mean here ‘cast, threw’ (1.6. 
uttered) as in Ar. Ach. 869 where the 
Boeotian says τἄνθεια tds γλάχωνος 
ἀπέκιξαν χάμαι. The Hesychian glosses 
KiEato* εὗρεν, ἔλαβεν, ἤνεγκεν and 
κίξαντες: ἐλθόντες, πορευθέντες do not 
tally. 

11, 12 θοῶς δ᾽ ὕπερθεν ὦκα λέχριον 
φέρων νεῦμα ποδῶν σποράδων (MSS 
σποράδην or omit) πίφαυσκεν (MSS also 
πίασκε) | ἴχνει θένων τὸν (MSS also 
θένω tav) παναίολον ἹΠιερίδων μονό- 
δουπον αὐδάν : these two lines must be 
of equal length, and their length must 
be greater than that of 1. τὸ and less 
than that of 1. 13. Now 1. τὸ has 18 
syllables and 1. 13 has 22; we should 
therefore expect ll. 11 and 12 to have 
20. As they stand 1]. τὶ has 22 and 
1. 12 has 19. In 1. τὰ I would read 
ὠκυλέχριον (for the adverb ὦκα is most 
unlikely with θοῶς and no copula), 
cut out φέρων, and choose πΐασκε (cf. 
Pind. P. 4. 150) as more suitable than 
πίφαυσκεν. In 1. 12 read θενὼν τόνον 
παναίολον, a phrase easily corruptible. 

J. M. EpMonDs. 


24, Halifax Road, Cambridge. 
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SLAVONIC ELEMENTS IN GREEK RELIGION|! 


THE strong general resemblance be- 
tween Slavonic folk rites and early 
Greek ceremonies for rain-getting and 
fertility suggest a historical connection, 
which, if it can be established, is of 
considerable importance for the study 
of Greek religion. The first condition 
for establishing that connection is to 
show an initial probability of communi- 
cation between the ancestors of the 
Slavonians and the founders of the 
Greek rites. The link may be sought 
in Thrace. 

The Greeks themselves ascribed a 
large part of their religion to Thracian 
influence; Olympus, the home of the 
gods, was originally Thracian; the 
priestly families of Delphi and Eleusis 
were Thrakidae; Dionysus, Orpheus, 
Linus and Eumolpus were confessedly 
Thracian. 

History reveals nothing of the 
Slavonians till the sixth century A.D. 
But they must have existed many 
centuries before Christ as speakers of a 
distinct Indo-European dialect; and 
their situation in the Indo-European 
system, as members of the Eastern 
branch, which sibilates the forward 
gutturals, and of that central group 
which identified original medials and 
aspirated medials, coincides with that 
of the Thracians, who alone of the 
Indo-Europeans in Europe combined 
the same two linguistic characters 
(Kretschmer, Einlettung, p. 229 et sqq.). 
And this, taken in connection with 
many striking coincidences of vocab- 
ulary, and the evidence of ‘ Nestor’s’ 
Chronicle, which places the early home 
of the Slavonians on the Danube, and 
assigns them the same customary diet 
of millet as the Thracians (an assertion 
supported by the fact that Russian 
pshenttsa, wheat, is a diminutive deriva- 
tive of pshend, millet), makes it over- 
whelmingly probable that they formed 
part of that congeries of tribes known 
to the Greeks as Thracians. 

In view of the universality of the 
principles of magic, a merely general 


‘1 Extracted from a paper read at the Fourth 
International Congress for the History of Re- 
ligions, held at Leiden in 1912. 


resemblance of ritual is not sufficient 
evidence for historical connection; but 
the classical student who will go to the 
excellent collections of Slavonic folklore 
now available * will find enough agree- 
ment in detail to suggest many illumin- 
ating comparisons, and in one or two 
cases at least the hypothesis of historical 
connection can be supported by philo- 
logical evidence. 

The Delphic ceremony of the Funeral 
of Charila, described by Plutarch 
(Quaestiones Graecae, 12), combines 
characteristics both of the South 
Slavonic procession of the living Dédola, 
for rain-getting, and of the Russian 
Funerals of Kostroma and Yarilo, for 
annual fertility ;* and connects on the 
Greek side, through the myth of Eri- 
gone, with the Dionysian system of 
rituals. It was alleged to be an ex- 
piation for the death of Charila, an 
orphan who had hanged herself in a 
time of drought because the King re- 
fused her alms and struck her. A 
procession of women and girls brought 
the image of the dead Charila to the 
King’s door; he distributed pulse and 
grain to all comers, and struck the 
image with a shoe. It was then buried 
outside the town with a rope about its 
neck. 

In the South Slavonic rite water- 
pouring takes the place of striking, and 
the Ddodola, being alive, is not buried ; 
but there is detailed agreement in the 
orphanhood of the central figure and in 
the distribution of grain. In the 
Slavonic rite the orphanhood un- 
doubtedly symbolises the forlorn con- 
dition of the parched earth (soldiers’ 
wives replace the orphan in a similar 
Russian ceremony), and the distribution 
of grain is expressly interpreted in the 
accompanying songs as a magic for the 
scattering of raindrops. The Russian 
funeral-ceremonies are of Yarilo, a male 

2 Such as P. Shein’s Russian collection, pub- 
lished by the Academy of Sciences, the Lemberg 
Shevchenko Academy’s Zbirnyk, and the volume 
issued annually by the Bulgarian Ministry of 
Public Instruction. 

3 Descriptions of which, after Ralston and 


Mannhardt, may be found in Frazer’s Golden 
Bough. 
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figure, sometimes phallic, which is 
buried and then declared to have come 
to life again; and of Kostroma, a girl, 
represented by a figure of rags or rushes, 
or frequently by a tree, which is thrown 
into the river. 

Kostroma is dressed as a bride, which 
is not otherwise a Slavonic funeral 
custom; and the purpose of her des- 
truction seems expressly to effect a 
sexual union in the unseen world as a 
magic for the fertility of the fields; a 
view supported by the testimony of 
Ibn Fotzlan, the Arab traveller, from 
which it appears to have been the 
ancient Russian custom to sacrifice a 
virgin as wife for a man who died 
unmarried. The same end is achieved 
by the dispatch of a male figure if the 
earth-spirit is regarded as female. In 
the Dionysian and Demetrian cycles 
the myth of a lost bride is common, as 
in the tales of Erigone, of Eurydice, of 
Semele and of Cora, and in the case of the 
Daedala (Pausanias 9, 3); and I suggest 
that the ground-type underlying the 
fertility-magics of the Greeks and 
Slavonians was not a mere death and 
resurrection of vegetation, as Mr. Frazer 
proposes in explaining the Slavonic 
funerals, but the endeavour to effect a 
union and a new birth. In Russia the 
union was sealed analogically, before 
the girl was killed, per coitum cum vivo,} 
as the union of Demeter and the under- 
world power was sealed at Eleusis. 

The South Slavonic word Déddola is 
possibly a corruption of Did Lado, 
Didilia, the name of the old Slavonic 
and Lithuanian goddess of marriage, 
invoked, in songs belonging to the 
Dodola season, as Didolado and Didilo. 
And, if these ceremonies are essentially 
for spirit-marriage, it is tempting to 
compare the name of Sabazius, the 
Phrygian Dionysus, which, as Kretsch- 
mer shows, stands for an original 
‘Savadios,’ with the Russian  svadi- 
ba, stvadt-ba, a wedding, and the 
Bacchanal cry of ἐλελεῦ with the 
Russian wedding-cry of “οἱ lélio,’ used 
at the Kostroma festival, and the ‘oi 
lyulé’ of Bulgarians at Dédola. The 
Thracian name transliterated by the 


a ra O pogrebalnich obyczajach, 
p. 66. 
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Greeks as Semele, by the Etruscans as 
Semla, in connection with Phrygian 
zemelo, ‘ catachthonic,’* has already 
been identified with Lithuanian Zemele, 
Slavonic zemld, the earth. And I 
venture to propose a further identifica- 
tion between ‘ Charila’ and ‘ Yarilo.’ 

The name Yarilo, known in Bulgaria, 
and firmly established in Russia by 
derivative place-names, is derived from 
ydro, Spring, and means ‘the Spring- 
god.’ If Charila is rightly identified 
with Erigone, ‘ daughter of the Spring,’ 
the orphan bride of Dionysus who also 
hanged herself, the resemblance of her 
name to that of Yarilo can hardly be 
accidental; and I suggest that it is the 
Slavonic original of which Erigone is a 
Greek translation, and stands for Yarila, 
the initial X representing an aspirated 
‘y’ sound, Xiapida (X was already used 
to transliterate a fricative guttural in 
the fifth century B.c., as in ᾿Αχαιμένης 
for Hakhamanish), the form being sup- 
ported by assimilation to the Doric 
man’s name XapiAnXos. 

There are detailed agreements be- 
tween Greek and Slavonic fertility- 
rituals in jumping, swinging, stone- 
throwing, and the use of μόροττα, or 
plaited vegetable whips; and _ the 
Charila shoe appears, perhaps accident- 
ally, as a censer in the funeral of 
Yarilo. 

The Slavonic .Spring-rites very gener- 
ally include fighting between two 
organised parties. Asa rule, while the 
women are singing and dancing round 
the tree or a switch stuck in the 
ground, the men burst in and cut it 
down or tear it in pieces. From the 
example of the Ruthenian festival, 
where a circle of women is broken by a 
tower of men, standing on one another’s 
backs, and of Bulgarian weddings, 
where the bridegroom is finally attacked 
with fists and chairs and guns, so that 
he makes a running entry into the 
bridal chamber, this fighting would 
seem to have a phallic significance, 
being intended to procure vigour for 
the male principle in the nature-union ; 
and the same meaning may be attri- 
buted to the athletic contests at the 
Eleusinia and the sham fighting of the 





2 Kretschmer, p. 226. 
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Boedromia, to which the Greeks them- 
selves assigned a choice of impossible 
historic origins. While the thing 
attacked and defended in such rites 
represents, not a national religious 
symbol invidious to foreigners, as the 
pseudo-historical myths alleged, but 
femininity itself. 

The Russian Spring-fight is some- 
times enacted by two parties of women, 
with their hair flying, like the Maenads ; 
and, where the body of the Whitsun 
doll is made of straw, it is torn up, 
when victory declares itself, and 
scattered over the fields, in order to 
distribute the productive energy con- 
centrated in the figure. The existence 
of such a custom among the Thracians 
would afford the most satisfying ex- 
planation for the frequency of the legend 
of a man being torn to pieces in con- 
nection with Dionysian rites,as Orpheus, 
Pentheus, and Dionysus himself. 

Comparison with the Slavonians 


affords also a possible explanation for 
the frequency of Greek legends of the 
capture of women by foreigners at 
Dionysian festivals, as in Lemnos and 
Naxos, and at Brauron in Attica. For 
the festival of Yarilo, the Slavonic 
Dionysus, seems to have been the 
regular occasion for the collusive 
capture of brides among the primitive 
Slavonians;? the occasion is still used 
for betrothals in the province of Tver ; 
and if the songs at the Greek feasts had 
the same narrative character as those 
sung by the Slavonians at the capture- 
games in use at such festivals, they 
might easily have been interpreted as a 
record of historical events. 
GEORGE CALDERON. 


42, Well Walk, Hampstead. 





1 Nestor says: ‘They had no regular mar- 
riage customs, but when they met for devil 
dances and songs, the men carried off wives for 
themselves, each as he had agreed with a 
woman.’ 


SOME NOTES ON VIRGILIUS MARO GRAMMATICUS. 


THIS strange grammarian is now 
being taken seriously by scholars, and 
it is satisfactory to find that the authori- 
ties on Celtic literature are at present 
investigating his influence upon old 
Irish literature. The late Professor 
Zimmer, in the Sitzungsberichte der 
K. Preussichen Ak. der Wissenschaften 
1010, proved that certain singular 
methods of contorting Latin, presumably 
for cryptic purposes, were found also in 
Old Irish: in some words letters were 
‘decapitated’ at the commencement; 
to some words unmeaning letters were 
added; and again in some cases syllables 
were inserted into the body of the word, 
in other cases the letters composing the 
body of the word were transposed, as 
germen for regnum, nodo for dono, σοῖο 
for /ego, etc. It appears that this method 
of disguising words came in process of 
time to affect the diction of Irish bards, 
who were taught as a part of their pro- 
fession that some of their changes were 
permissible, and were in fact part of the 
technique of poetry, so that some of the 
Old Irish words changed their form, and 
others maintained two forms, of which 


one was considered more appropriate for 
poetry. Thus senchas=senex became in 
poetry fenchas, and anim became anuim. 
This strange result may be set down to 
the Celtic fancy and great imitative 
faculty. The name of Virgil is not 
directly mentioned in Irish literature, 
but Zimmer assumes that the name of 
the author of an old Irish work called 
Uraicept nan éces (the poet’s handbook), 
Fercertne fili is in fact no other than the 
Gaulish grammarian. He takes the first 
syllable Fey as an abbreviation of Fergz/, 
the -certne as connected with κέρδος and 
cerdo and signifying ‘the poet’s craft,’ 
and fili as the seer or poet. The data 
on which he arrives at this conclusion 
are too numerous to be set down here: 
it may suffice to state that they are 
accepted by Celtic scholars like Pro- 
fessor Kuno Meyer. It is significant 
that the oldest title of Virgil’s work is 
Virgilii Maronis avs=certne. The MSS. 
of Virgil date from the ninth or tenth 
centuries A.D., and by that time the 
belief had grown up that Fercertne was 
the name of a person. 

Now the question arises, What brought 
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the Gaulish grammarian to the shores 
of Ireland? and with this is connected 
the further question, What was the 
cause of the sudden outburst of learning 
which during the fifth and following cen- 
turies drew the attention of all Europe 
to Ireland as the heiress of classical 
literature? Professor Kuno Meyer, in an 
article in the Ivish Review on ‘ Learning 
in Ancient Ireland,’ following his pre- 
decessor Zimmer, has explained this 
phenomenon, which will henceforth have 
to be taken into account in the history 
of Irish literature. Zimmer proved 
clearly that Virgil lived in the fifth cen- 
tury, and was an elder contemporary of 
his countryman Ennodius (A.D. 473-521), 
who, it may be noted, was despoiled 
while yet a boy of all his patrimony by 
the Visigoths. This theologian wrote 
upon his brother presbyter Maro certain 
scathing epigrams, would tax him as a 
fatuus homullus and taunt him with his 
usurpation of the name of the great 
Mantuan., 

Zimmer in the course of his reading 
came upon a document which, accord- 
ing to Professor Meyer, it is impossible 
to overrate. It is only one simple sen- 
tence, but a sentence so packed with 
information that it outweighs volumes. 
Though published so long ago as 1866 
this document has escaped the notice 
of every writer on Irish history. The 
reason is probably that it is buried in a 
German periodical under the title of 
‘Sammelsurien,’ which does not sound 
promising. Under that heading Lucian 
Miiller, then professor at Leyden, pub- 
lished a number of late Latin texts.... 
In the course of his excerpts the scribe 
abruptly introduces a note on the bar- 
barian invasions of Gaul in the early 
fifth century, as follows: 


Huni, qui ex nephario concubitu pro- 
geniti sunt, scilicet demonum, postquam 
praeheunte cerva viam invenerunt per 
Meotides paludes, invaserunt Cothos, 
quos nimium terruerunt ex improviso 
mostro quod in illis erat. Et ab his 
depopulatio totius imperii exordium 
sumpsit, quae ab Unis et Guandelis, 
Gotis et Alanis peracta est, sub quorum 
vastatione omnes sapientes cismarini 
fugam ceperunt, et in transmarinis, vide- 
licet in Hiberia et quocunque se rece- 


perunt maximum profectum sapientiae 
incolis illarum regionum adhibuerunt. 


Zimmer regards this entry as originally 
written in the sixth century in the west 
of Gaul. The remark on the fabulous 
origin of the Huns and the terror they 
struck into the Goths is taken from Jor- 
danis, who wrote about 550. The tenor 
of the passage on the depopulation of 
the whole Empire makes it probable that 
it was not written long after that date. 
This very unimportant passage throws 
light upon the early development of 
Irish learning and civilisation. In brief, 
it shows that this learning and civilisa- 
tion were due to an influx of learned 
scholars from Gaul during the fifth cen- 
tury. Why, then, did these learned 
Gauls leave their country in numbers 
during the fifth century a.p.? The an- 
swer to this question must be sought in 
the desperate condition into which Gaul 
was reduced during that century by 
the incursions of the barbarians. The 
Alemans penetrated the borders of Gaul 
to the south-east, Burgundians seized 
the highly civilised province of Lug- 
dunum: Alans, Vandals and Silingae 
pushed towards Spain: the West Goths 
took possession of the south-west, and 
founded a kingdom there with its capital 
Toulouse, and extended their territory 
northward as far as the Loire. These 
Goths were fanatical Arians, and as such 
violently opposed to the Homoousians or 
Orthodox Christians, and indeed more 
savagely inclined to their foes than any 
pagan people. Now Aquitania was a 
stronghold of orthodoxy: Hilary of 
Poitiers actually went into voluntary 
exile into Phrygia during the fourth 
century rather than yield to the Homoi- 
ousian proposals of the Emperor Con- 
stantine, and after his return he was the 
inflexible leader of the orthodox party 
in West Gaul as opposed to the Arian 
schismatics. We can therefore well ap- 
preciate the reasons which would urge 
Gaulish churchmen and Gaulish ortho- 
dox laymen alike to flee from the land 
of their persecution; to a land akin 
ethnically and linguistically with that of 
the Gauls, and a land which had been 
in commercial relationship with Gaul 
since Agricola’s time. 

We know from Virgilius’s own words 
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that he was an Aquitanian of the district 
of Bigorre, and that he was an orthodox 
believer. We know that the Aquitanians 
belonged to the Iberian portion of Gaul, 
of which the modern Basques are the 
modern representatives. It follows that 
the Latin spoken and written by this 
homullus fatuus was not, strictly speak- 
ing, Gaulish Latin, but the Latin spoken 
by a grammarian whose native language 
was probably a dialect akin to modern 
Baskish, but who was likewise acquainted 
with Celtic Gaulish, and who had some 
slight knowledge of Greek and Hebrew, 
though it may be questioned whether 
this knowledge was very profound. For 
Latin scholars our grammarian offers 
some interesting problems. He employs 
a number of ordinary Latin words in a 
new sense, of which I have given a 
partial list in a previous number of the 
Classical Review. Such are connumeratio, 
account: gustare, to aim at: iternare, 
to penetrate: retroacta, ancient. He em- 
ploys many new and unclassical forms 
of Latin words, such as felleus, earthy: 
decelsior, lower : fitur, fit (fiert) : caraxare 
and atramentare, to write: he uses un- 
classical syntax, as scripturas for scrtp- 
turae, in this case approaching the 
Romance use: he employsa large num- 
ber of strange foreign words, some of 
which seem to be Iberian, a few Celtic, 
a very few Teutonic; but most of these 
remain as yet unexplained and still 
await any light that may be thrown on 
them by linguistic experts. Of Baskish 
bessu is an example, which Virgil gives 
as the root of bestia: bezu is glossed in 
Baskish as ‘ disposition.” Some other 
words as gabala and ceros have been 
claimed by Mr. Dodgson as Baskish, 
and I hope that this scholar may be 
enabled on a careful perusal of Hiimer’s 
Edition of the grammarian to recognise 
still more of the words derived from this 
source. Goela seems to mean wanton, 
andto beconnected with Modern German 
geil. Criposcium may be connected with 
Irish cripég, a wrinkle, and thors-rex may 
be a Celtic word. But what are assena, 
bax, belba, belsa, cers, clefare, falera, fam- 
bulo, hfascon, hpalanx ? What are the 
praepositiones inusitatae cited on p. 173 


of Hiimer, such as salion, cyron, trasso, 
etc. ? 

It is of interest to observe that Maro 
employs rhymed Latin, some of his 
verses evidently being taken from Church 
hymns. 

It seems, however, to me that when 
he quotes what he calls {ταί versus, 
and affirms that they consist of five 
‘metres,’ by which he means feet, he is 
wrongly stating the scansion of the lines, 
which are bad rhyming hexameters, the 
ordinary rules of classical scansion being 
violated : 


“ Bella consurgunt poli praesentis sub fine 
Precae temnuntur senum suetae doctrinae.” 


It would also be interesting to know 
whether the double forms which he cites 
of some words, alleging that they bear 
different meanings according to the form 
employed, ever existed save in his 
imagination, or were they local coin- 
ages? Such are vido, -as, -at, to discern 
with the mind’s eye: video, with the 
bodily eye: probo -as, to try or test: probo 
-is, to examine as a medical man. 

For the rest, Maro seems to have 
formed one of a circle of literary men 
who assumed the names of old classical 
authors whose works have perished. But 
there is no reason to doubt that these 
works really did exist, and that if they 
had come down to us they would have 
been of the greatest possible assistance 
to Romance scholars. My view of 
Maro’s diction, which in some passages 
is unintelligible, is that of a grammarian 
who wrote Latin with difficulty, and who 
when he wrote it employed a bombastic 
and involved style, much as a learned 
Babu does when he writes English. He 
might hope thereby to impress the other 
members of his literary circle, who pre- 
sumably employed much the same arti- 
fices to render their diction expressive, 
though our author must have eclipsed 
them all. But there is much that is as 
yet unexplained in Maro, and it is in the 
hope that some scholars may be induced 
to try and explain these difficulties that 
I ask the Editor to insert this article. 

H. A. STRONG. 


Farnham Common, Bucks. 
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HIDDEN QUANTITIES. 


Ow1nc to an accident, I have only just 
seen Mr. Sloman’s article in the Novem- 
ber number, criticising my paper on 
Hidden Quantities. 1 will confine myself 
to a few brief remarks. in reply. - 

1. It is hardly fair of Mr. Sloman to 
make me responsible for a recommenda- 
tion of a Committee of the Classical 
Association of which I was not a mem- 
ber. In my article (May, 1912, p. 78) 
I was merely interpreting the effect of 
the recommendation of the Committee 
on the Spelling and Printing of Latin 
Texts, viz., that the quantities of long 
vowels should be marked except im 
syllables where they would be also long by 
position Mr. Sloman is mistaken in 
saying that I assume that the teacher 
will, as a rule, pay attention to hidden 
quantities in his own pronunciation ; 
and I expressly said that I would not 
reconsider the question of the advis- 
ability of introducing hidden quantities 
into schools. If Mr. Sloman has a 
quarrel with anyone, he should attack 
the Chairman or the Secretary of the 
above-mentioned Committee. 

2. I am surprised that Mr. Sloman 
thought it worth while to write an 
article to establish the fact that Quin- 
tilian does not say that the long vowels 
in infans are due to compensatory 
lengthening when the was dropped 
out. Who ever could have expected to 
hear anything about compensatory 
lengthening in Quintilian? All that 
Quintilian says is that the 2 was dropped: 
‘exempta x littera’ (Inst. Ovat. I. 7. 29). 
This statement, however, throws light 
upon the statement of Cicero (Orator 
XLVIII. 159) as to the length of the 
vowels before nf and ns. That length 
we now see to be due to compensatory 
lengthening when the had disappeared 
as a consonant. This I need not say 
is no discovery of mine: it is fully recog- 
nised by philologists like Niedermann 
(whom Mr. Sloman strangely quotes as 
though he were on his side), Sommer, 





1 See the reprint of this report in the volume 
entitled On the Teaching of Latin and Greek 
(Mr. John Murray, 1912), p. 2. 


Hale and Buck, etc., who base their 
conclusion not upon the evidence of 
Quintilian alone, but also on that of 
inscriptions (CESOR, COSOL, etc.); 
they are also supported by ‘inverse 
spellings’ like thensaurus, where the 1 
has no proper place, but was introduced 
merely as a spelling device, and by the 
testimony of the Romance languages: 
see Niedermann, Outlines, p. 85 (Engl. 
Transl.). 

I repeat what I said at the meeting 
of the Classical Association,” that to pro- 
nounce infans with both long vowels and 
consonantal ’s is to pronounce the word 
as it never was pronounced at any period 
of Latin speech. It is just as bad a 
mistake as it would be in English to 
pronounce jinf for ‘ five’ (original form 
finf) and goonse for ‘goose’ (original 
form gans). The fact mentioned by 
Mr. Sloman that we get in the New 
Testament forms like Ilovéys, Kpyoxns 
representing Pudens and Crescens (side 
by side with κῆνσος representing census) 
shows that some Greeks also heard no 
nm in these words. The ν in κῆνσος is, I 
take it, merely a reproduction of the 
Latin spelling, as distinct from the Latin 
pronunciation. 

[This in reply also to the note of the 
Ed., ΟἿ ion my ,article, p. 79.1), Tee 
easy to account for the presence of the 
ν in such words when transliterated in 
Greek characters; but it would not be 
easy to account for the absence of it 
except on the supposition that it was not 
pronounced. The two pronunciations 
of e in such syllables, current at dif- 
ferent periods of Latin, are pretty accu- 
rately indicated by the two spellings of 
the numeral adverbs quingwens, totiens, 
quotiens, etc. (pronounced with short e), 
quinquies, toties, guoties, etc. (pronounced 
with long e),and the numeral adjectives 
vicensimus, quadragensimus, etc. (with 
short ¢), vicesimus, quadragesimus, etc. 
(with long e). 


E. A. SONNENSCHEIN. 


Birmingham. 





2 January, 1912; Proceedings, vol. ix., p. 92. 
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VIRGIL, PRIEST OF APOLLO? 


Notes on Mr. RAPER’S RECENT 
PAPER. 


My old friend Mr. Raper will, I know, 
forgive me for these notes. Let me 
assure him that he gave me excellent 
employment during one of the many 
wet days of last February. He took 
me through a number of passages, none 
the less delightful for being familiar : 
and what better occupation can a man 
have than the leisurely contemplation 
of old friends’ faces, even if he be unable 
to trace in them the expression that 
another feels sure he sees ? 

Mr. Raper thinks that Virgil had 
persuaded himself that he was the priest 
of Apollo in a double sense: first, the 
priest of the old well-worn deity of 
song, and secondly, the priest of the 
last new deity, Augustus, who posed as 
the new Apollo. What put this into 
the poet’s head? Simply a line of the 
ninth Odyssey, in which is mentioned 
one Maron, son of Euanthes, priest of 
Apollo, protector of the Thracian 
Ismarus. Was not Virgil himself a 
Maro, and both by his devotion to 
poetry and his devotion to Augustus 
one meet to be also priest of Apollo ? 
This idea possessed him, according to 
Mr. Raper’s theory, and we find traces 
of it everywhere in his poems. 

To begin with, we find him constantly 
referring to Thrace with special en- 
thusiasm. Mr. Raper gives us several 
passages to prove this, but I am sorry 
that I cannot see more in them than 
the faintest suggestion of any peculiar 
fondness for that home of wine and 
verse. Take Ecl. 6. 30: ‘Nec tantum 
Rhodope miratur et Ismarus Orphea!’ 
Good, but why not quote also the 
previous line, ‘Nec tantum Phoebo 
gaudet Parnasia rupes’? Parnassus 
and Delphi are here placed in front of 
Rhodope and Ismarus, and no special 
devotion to the latter is proved. So 
with the next passage quoted, Ecl. 4. 
55-57, which is immediately followed 
by the two lines about Pan and Arcadia. 
Again, in Ecl. 6. 78-81, Mr. Raper 
claims that Tereus, Philomela, and 
Procne are ‘ happy movers in that high 
company,’ i.e. among the great ones of 


Thrace. But inthe story of these three, 
as we have it in Ovid, there is hardly a 
mention of Thrace, and the scene is not 
laid there. Then in Georg. 2. 37, 
Virgil ‘shows wild joy at the thought 
of re-arraying his ancestral Ismarian 
mountain-sides with the glory of the 
vine’: ‘iuvat Ismara Baccho Conserere’ 
. . . but go on, and you read ‘atque 
olea magnum vestire Taburnum.’ Now 
Taburnus was not in Thrace, but in 
Campania, and if Virgil loved Thrace, 
he loved Campania at least as much. 
And if we are to believe in some 
special joy in Thrace, we must admit it 
also of Lacedaemon: for when Mr. 
Raper quotes Georg. 2. 488, ‘O qui me 
gelidis convallibus Haemi Sistat,’ he 
has forgotten the ‘O ubi campi Sper- 
cheusque et virginibus bacchata Lacae- 
nis Taygeta’ of lines 486 ff. In the 
tale of Orpheus and Eurydice we of 
course find frequent mention of Thrace. 
But does this imply any peculiar pre- 
dilection for that country ἢ 

Next Mr. Raper goes on to show that 
quite apart from his belief in his 
Thracian ancestry Virgil took on him- 
self the priesthood of Apollo in the 
double sense indicated above. For 
Augustus, in his view, seemed to pass 
into and become the Actian Apollo, 


and their deities to be merged in one: 


and Maro’s task was thus complete. 
For this strange union of Augustus and 
Apollo he refers us to Aen. vill. 679: 
‘Hinc Augustus agens Italos in praelia 
Caesar, Cum patribus populoque, Pena- 
tibus et magnis dis, Stans celsa in 
puppi,’ etc. There is here a plain 
reflection of Aeneas (ili. 12), who is the 
real prototype of Augustus in the 
Aeneid: but I can find nothing to 
suggest the notion of an identity of 
Augustus and Apollo, except line 720, 
about which I will add a _ word 
later on. 

Mr. Raper next proceeds to take us 
through a number of passages in which 
he sees Virgil ‘raising Augustus, the 
earthly Apollo, to heaven, or bringing 
down the heavenly Apollo to earth.’ 
In the Eclogues he quotes 1. 6-8 and 5. 
65 ff., in neither of which, so far as I 
can see, is there anything more than 
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what can be fully paralleled from 
Horace, of whom no one will say that 
he wished to be a priest either of 
Apollo or of Augustus. Of the fourth 
Eclogue 1 will say nothing, since every 
point in it is matter of controversy, and 
the share in it of Augustus and Apollo 
is very far from clear. Both in this 
Eclogue, and in the invocation at the 
beginning of the first Georgic, I do not 
see that we need find anything more 
than the poet’s well-known gratitude 
and devotion to Augustus: he could 
only personify the new age, and the 
hopes of Italy in a member of the 
family of the Caesars. I can see 
nothing to suggest a priesthood: in the 
second of the two passages Apollo does 
not appear among the gods at all. If 
we ask why, the answer is simply that 
he was not a god of agriculture, the 
subject of the first Georgic. At the 
beginning of the third Georgic he is 
just mentioned, though not by name 
(Pastor ab Amphryso), because in the 
legend he had a share in the keeping of 
live stock; but on the whole I think it 
may be fairly said that one might read 
through the Georgics without ever 
guessing that there was any special 
connexion between the poet and the 
god. But the striking passage at the 
beginning of the third Georgic is Mr. 
Raper’s best bit of evidence for Virgil’s 
priesthood of Augustus. Yet I am 
almost sure that Virgil is here picturing 
himself not as a priest, but as the 
old Roman victor in the ludi Romant 
‘Tyrio conspectus in ostro,’ 1.6. in the 
purple robe of the triumphator, who 
presides at the chariot races (which 
belong in origin to this festival), and 
then deposits his spoils in the temple 
not of Apollo but of Jupiter, the deity 
who in Virgil’s poetry always means 
the protecting power of Rome. The 
sacrifice of that day is the victim of the 
Jupiter-religion : 
iam nunc sollemnis ducere pompas 
ad delubra iuvat caesosque videre zuvencos.+ 


That is the picture Virgil has in his 





1 Serv. Aen. 111. 21: ‘ubique enim Iovi iuven- 
cum legimus immolatum.’ But it is fair to say 
that iuvenci were also sacrificed to Apollo 
(Macrob. 111. 10. 4), and that Virgil may have 
been thinking of the /udi Afollinares. 


mind, but he mixes it up after his 
manner with the Olympic games, which 
are to be transferred from the banks of 
the Alpheus to those of the Mincius, 
and with the building there of a temple 
to Augustus which he himself will 
dedicate. 


Et viridi in campo templum de marmore ponam 
propter aquam, tardis ingens ubi flexibus errat 
Mincius et tenera praetexit arundine ripas. 

In medio mihi Caesar erit templumque tenebit : 


but here, just when he had an admir- 
able chance of painting himself as the 
priest of the new deity, he represents 
himself as victor, robed in purple (which 
surely does not mean the toga praetexta 
of the priest, but the wholly purple 
robe of the victorious consul), and as 
doing what no priest of Apollo would 
ever do, engaging in, or superintending 
chariot-races. Lastly, by a fine device 
used elsewhere by our poet, his vision 
passes to the glories of Augustus 
wrought on the temple walls. But in 
all this not a word of Augustus-Apollo! 

Lastly, Mr. Raper invokes the three 
famous passages in the Aeneid, of which 
the theme is Rome, tla incluta Roma, 
with her imperium to be perfected by 
Augustus, divi genus: but in all the 
three passages (i. 257 ff., vi. 756 ff, 
viii. 626 ff.), Rome and the Romans 
come first, Augustus following in their 
wake. If each passage be read and 
thought of as a whole, I do not see 
how the reader.can avoid the conclu- 
sion that their true .theme is rather 
Rome than Augustus. But Mr. Raper 
characterises the finest of the three as 
‘a hymn of exultant salutation from the 
hereditary Ismarian priest of Apollo at 
the thought of the coming re-incarnation 
of his god.’ 

Let me remark on these words 
(1) that in two out of the three passages 
there is no mention of Apollo at all; 
(2) that in the third (viii. 720), on which 
Mr. Raper relies to prove that Augustus 
was in the poet’s mind identical with 
Apollo (or Apollo incarnate in him ?) 
because ‘ he takes his seat in the snowy 
temple of gleaming Phoebus, and 
reviews the offerings of all nations,— 
he has forgotten the word ‘ limine’ : 


Ipse sedens niveo candentis /z#zne Phoebi 
dona recognoscit populorum. 
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Augustus was not pictured as sitting 7 
the temple, but in front of it, looking 
out on the great area Apollinis, and on 
the nations bringing their gifts. Fora 
deity the proper place would have been 
the cella of the temple, certainly not 
the limen. And to say the truth, I 
doubt if there is asingle passage in the 
Aeneid which can be taken as treating 
Augustus as a god: to do so would 
have been inconsistent with his treat- 
ment as the anti-type of Aeneas. On 
the contrary, he is expressly called 
a man in the ‘Heldenschau’ of the 
sixth book: ‘ Hic vir, hic est, tibi quem 
promitti saepius audis.’ 

I confess, too, that I can see nothing 
in these magnificent passages to recon- 
cile me to the idea that Virgil fancied 
himself a priest, or gave himself ‘a 
sacerdotal programme,’ either fancifully 
and half-humorously, or seriously and 
religiously. If the idea really occurred 
to him when reading the ninth Odyssey, 
why did he not take the opportunity in 
his third book, when he takes Aeneas to 
Thrace, of making some deft allusion 
(such as he knew so well how to make) 
to Maro, priest of Apollo? And as for 
Apollo himself, his réle in the Aenezd is 
hardly weighty enough to support 
Mr. Raper’s theory. I have been read- 
ing the Aeneid for the last half century 
and more, but it never occurred to me 
that Apollo played a very important 
part in it. But knowing how blind 
some mortals are—myself, as I know 
too well, among them—I open the 
book about Virgil nearest at hand on 
my shelves (Mr. Glover’s Studies in 
Virgil) to convict myself if need be. 
The index gives me one reference only 
to Apollo, in which we are reminded 
that ancient critics thought that he was 
one of the Penates. As far as I can see, 
Apollo is only the oracle-deity, dis- 
closing the will of Jupiter and the 
Fates, as may be seen in iv. 346. 
Jupiter is the great god of the Aeneid, 
and it is he who at the crucial moment 
of the whole poem, when Aeneas is 
about to succumb to Dido, comes to 
the rescue of the hero. Apollo is a god 
of pastoral song in the Eclogues: a 


god of live stock (but faintly so) in the 
Georgics: in the Aeneid no more than 
a god of prophecy, presiding over 
various oracles.! 

Is it like Virgil to make so much of a 
deity who had never been a really im- 
portant one at Rome, and who had 
been reduced by the literary allusion of 
the Hellenistic period to a symbol for 
the art of poetry? Owing to what 
may be called Augustus’ Apollinism 
(in my opinion much exaggerated of 
late), of which the great feature was 
the building of the splendid temple 
on the Palatine, with its area and its 
library, the Greek god seems to recover 
something of his old vitality at this 
period. Augustus could get a little 
more tone than others out of the old 
string, but it had no permanent reso- 
nance. Apart from the fourth Eclogue 
and the Carmen saeculare, the Augustan 
poetry shows Apollo as a plaything 
only. ‘Sic me servavit Apollo,’ said 
Horace when he was his own self, 
before Augustus made him serve the 
cause of the religious revival—before 
the simultaneous exaltation of the deity 
and the princeps. And the very fact 
(if such it be), which I think must have 
first suggested Mr. Raper’s theory, that 
Augustus once played the part of 
Apollo at a court dinner-party,? shows 
conclusively, to me at least, that as a 
real power for good or evil Apollo was 
dead. The Sun-god of the later 
Empire revived his memory: but 
Jupiter remained throughout the first 
two centuries the characteristic deity of 
Rome. 

ΝΥ. WarDE FowLeEr. 





1 Such he is at the beginning of the sixth 
book, where (in ll. 69-70) Aeneas promises him 
and Diana a temple and /za7 in the manner of 
a Roman consul making a votum. 

2 There are suspicious features about this 
story of Suetonius (Aug. 70). It is given as an 
example of the scandal spread about Augustus 
by Antonius; and then ‘auxit cenae rumorem 
summa tunc in civitate penuria ac fames, ad- 
clamatumque est postridie, omne frumentum 
deos comedisse, et Caesarem esse plane Apol- 
linem, sed Tortorem: quo cognomine is deus 
quadam in parte urbis colebatur.’ What faith 
are we to put in all this? 
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ASCONIUS, STATIUS, POGGIO, POLITIAN, AND PITHOU. 


In the Classical Review, xxvil. p. 38, 
Mr. A. C. Clark comments upon some 
remarks which, in the course of a re- 
view of Klotz’s second edition of the 
Silvae, I made about the fortunes of 
the Sangallensis of Asconius. In _ the 
same journal, xxvii. pp. 53-4, Mr. J. P. 
Postgate comments upon what I said 
in the same place upon the relation of 
Politian to the Vetus Poggi of Statius. 
I wish to say a word or two about 
the comments of both these scholars. 
I will begin with Mr. Clark. Any- 
thing that he says either about Poggio 
or about Asconius has behind it the 
authority of a scholar who never speaks 
upon a subject of which he is not the 
master. 

In my review of Klotz I called atten- 
tion to a passage in the Pithoeana (1740, 
Ρ. 502), in which P. Pithou is made 
authority for the statement that the 
St. Gall original of Asconius was 
‘carried to Italy.’ Pithou affirmed that 


he had seen the ‘receipt’ given for the - 


MS. (by Poggio or his friends). I said 
no more of Pithou’s statement than 
that it ‘deserved consideration.’ Mr. 
Clark holds that, so far as it is a state- 
ment that the MS. went to Italy, it 
deserves no consideration, though he 
believes that Pithou ‘saw the receipt 
in question.’ 

The credit to be attached to Pithou’s 
statement is not, in any case, a problem 
of first-rate importance. But since, in 
what he has said, Mr. Clark has not 
entirely convinced me, I feel moved 
to make a few comments upon his short 
Note. 

Mr. Clark, in effect, raises two ques- 
tions: (1) What reasons are there for 
supposing that the Sangallensis did not 
go to Italy? (2) What is the most 
natural view to take of the ‘receipt’ given 
for it? Let me keep these two questions 
separate. 

(1) The Sangallensis, Mr. Clark 
argues, cannot have gone to Italy, be- 
cause ‘ there is no trace of infiltration of 
any readings from it in the later Italian 
copies.’ Is this argument (and it is the 


only one which Mr. Clark adduces) of 
any great force? The later Italian 
copies are, with one exception, all de- 
rived from the apograph of Poggio—to 
the neglect of the apographs both of 
Zomino and of Bartolommeo. As 
Mr. Clark has himself pointed out 
(Asconius, p. xv), nobody cared for 
Zomino or Bartolommeo, for the simple 
reason that owing to the immense fame 
of Poggio no copy of Asconius was 
thought worth having which did not 
go back to the Poggian apograph. If 
the Sangallensis had been in Italy it 
would have been as much neglected— 
and for the same reason—as Zomino or 
Bartolommeo. People wanted not the 
Sangallensis, but the Sangallensis as 
corrected by Poggio. Here and there 
a Politian might have been curious to 
go behind Poggio. But the average 
scholar (for whom the average MS. is 
made) wanted Poggio, not Sangallensis 
nor another. 

I do not say, then, that the Sangal- 
lensis was in Italy; but merely that 
Pithou states that it was, and that Mr. 
Clark’s argument contra appears to me 
not completely cogent. 

(2) Of the problem of the ‘receipt’ 
seen by Pithou Mr. Clark thinks there 
is a ‘simple solution.’ He supposes the 
Sangallensis to have been sent to Con- 
stance for Poggio’s use, and that the 
receipt was Poggio’s receipt for this 
loan. This I think likely enough; only 
I also think it likely enough that Poggio 
went off to Italy with the MS. and 
left this receipt unconcernedly in St. 
Gall. The Abbot of St. Gall was, of 
course, as Mr. Clark says, a ‘ simpleton.’ 
It had not occurred to him that his 
MS. would ever go further than Con- 
stance. 

If the MS. did not go to Italy, pre- 
sumably Poggio returned it to St. Gall. 
But in that case why did he not demand 
back from the monks the ‘receipt’ 
which he had given for it? If the 
Abbot was a ‘simpleton,’ Poggio was 
not. He was scarcely so unbusinesslike 
as to leave Hainricus de Gundelfingen— 
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whose very name breeds mistrust—in 
possession both of the MS. and of his 
own (Poggio’s) promise to restore it. 
Nor do I think it can be supposed that 
the ‘receipt’ was merely a library re- 
cord of ‘Books Borrowed.’ For in that 
case beside the entry ‘ Borrowed’ Pithou 
would have seen—if the MS. ever came 
back—the entry ‘ Returned.’ Moreover, 
Pithou’s words suggest that he was 
shown the ‘receipt’ as a curiosity. 
But why was it a curiosity? It was 
surely only a curiosity for the reason 
that the MS. of which it guaranteed 
the return had been spirited away to 
Italy by unscrupulous fifteenth-century 
Humanists. 

I turn now to Mr. Postgate’s Note. 
It was a very unnecessary Note, in any 
case. Mr. Postgate supposes me to have 
believed that the ‘notae Politianae’ in 
the Corsini copy of the Szlvae were a 
complete transcript of the Matritensis. 
I will concede to Mr. Postgate that, in 
the sentence which he quotes from my 
review, I expressed myself very clumsily. 
‘Is it credible,’ I asked, ‘that the 
scribe of M should have made a tran- 
script of the archetype agreeing in 
almost every letter with that made by 
Politian ?? For the words italicised I 
ought to have written ‘with the colla- 
tion made (or with the notes made) by 
Politian.” I wrote carelessly. But the 
character of Politian’s collation, and 
the question what portion of his notes 
is to be regarded as a part of the MS. 
he collated, has been so much discussed 
that I think it required a malice of 
ingenuity to think that I meant what 
Mr. Postgate infers me to have meant. 
Granted that the sentence which Mr. 
Postgate quotes from me was mislead- 
ing, yet there were other things in my 
review by which Mr. Postgate could 
have corrected a false impression. For 
example, on p. 262 note 1, I referred 
the reader to a passage of Scaliger’s 
Letters from which it is quite clear that 
the ‘notae Politianae’ were not a tran- 
script; and I cannot have given this 
reference at secondhand, since no one 
has ever called attention to it before. 
It was clear, again, from my references 
to Thielscher,! that I must have read 





1 I believe that I was, in my Manilius II., 
NO. CCXXXIII. VOL. XXVII. 


Thielscher; and if I had read Thiel- 
scher, Mr. Postgate—if he had done so 
—must have known quite well that I 
could not have supposed the ‘notae 
Politianae’ to be a transcript. I would 
even say that I might fairly be sup- 
posed to have read the book that I 
was reviewing; and I could not have 
read very far in it without finding out 
the incomplete character of Politian’s 
collation. 

Mr. Postgate is often querulous. He 
has a way of complaining that some 
one or other has not read something or 
other that he himself has somewhere 
or other written. He forgets that there 
may often be good reasons for this. 
In his present Note he is querulous, 
not to say rude, to me for not having 
read his essay upon The Manuscript 
Problem tn the Silvae of Statius (C.R, xvii. 
Pp. 344 sqq.). I have read it. I had 
read it before Mr. Postgate mentioned 
the matter. He complains that I did 
not refer the readers of the Classical 
Review to it. I will do so now. I will 
tell the readers of the Classical Review 
what they will find in this essay. In 
this essay, as elsewhere, Mr. Postgate 
writes very contemptuously of other 
scholars. Let us see where his self- 
confidence leads him. 

He is speaking of the manuscripts of 
the Silvae, and he speaks as one who 
knows. The principal MS. of the 
Silvae is the Matritensis, M 31. This 
MS. also contains the Astronomica of 
Manilius, written by the same hand. 
For reasons which are well known, and 
which I need not here enter into, the 
character and contents of this MS. 
have been endlessly discussed. Mr. 
Postgate not only believes the Manilius 
MS. to be a different MS. from that of 
the Szlvae (!), he not only says that 
they are written by two _ different 
scribes (!), but, to show his far-reach- 
ing knowledge of the literature of the 
subject, he indulges in that dangerous 
amusement, a universal negative, and 
says boldly that ‘no one has ever 
identified the one with the other!’ 
(C.R., xvii., pp. 347-8.) And this in 
the essay which he blames me for not 
having read! I have read it and 
the first English scholar to call attention to 
Thielscher’s valuable dissertation. 
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I am not likely to forget it. Mr. 
Postgate blames me for not referring 
the readers of the Classical Review to 
it. I wonder he did not beg me to 
mention it to no living soul. Lest I 
should ever be tempted to refer to it 
again, I will mention here one other 
curiosity of it. The reader may wonder 
why in this paper I have spoken of 
F. Pithoeus by his vernacular name. 
It was for Mr. Postgate’s sake. Mr. 
Postgate believes Pithoeus to be the 
Latin for du Puy (I. c. p. 350 0. 1. 25)— 
or else he is as ill-informed about the 
principal MS. of Statius’ Thebaid as he 
is about that of Statius’ Sivae. 

I have no more to say of Mr. Postgate 


—perhaps, under provocation, I have 
said too much. Upon Politian’s col- 
lation I will add one word. ‘Few 
ancient scholars,’ Mr. Clark says 
of it, ‘would have quoted with such 
accuracy’ (C. R., xiii. p. 128). If that 
be true, then Politian must have been 
quoting the Matritensis itself. Other- 
wise we shall have to believe that the 
‘ignorantissimus omnium viventium’ 
who wrote the Matritensis was equal in 
accuracy to the most accomplished of 
scholars. That was, and is, all my 
contention. And I am not going to be 
frightened out of it. 
H. W. GARROD. 
Merton College, Oxford. 
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ARISTOPHANES, BIRDS, 1.43: 
A HELLENIC-ASSYRIAN RITE. 


For the purpose of my recent publica- 
tion, Greece and Babylon, I have for 
some time been searching for proofs of 
direct borrowing between the two 
countries and peoples. My friend Mr. 
Cope, M.A. of Wadham College, who is 
engaged on a critical edition of Aristo- 
phanes, has provided me with a most 
interesting and convincing example in 
a line of the Birds (43)---κανοῦν δ᾽ ἔχοντε 
καὶ χύτραν καὶ puppivas | πλανώμεθα. 
The discontented wanderers are anxious 
to found a new city; and these sacral 
utensils that they carry about with 
them must be connected with that 
purpose, though—according to the 
Scholiast—Didymos naively explained 
them merely as useful implements for 
scaring away the birds. The κανοῦν is 
very frequently mentioned in the 
account of the Greek sacrifice: its 
function appears to have been to carry 
the barley-stalks wherewith the victim 
and sometimes the bystanders were con- 
secrated. We are familiar with the 
χύτρα in the records of the Attic feast 
of Pots; it was the earthenware vessel 
containing pulse, used in the sacrifice 
to the dead, and apparently to Hermes 
(Pax, 924) and perhaps generally at the 


consecration of an altar. As for the 
μυρρίναι, we may explain them as myrtle- 
crowns or myrtle-boughs to be used for 
sprinkling the lustral water. Mr. Cope 
has called my attention to the exact 
counterpart to the Greek formula ina 
text belonging to the series of Maklu 
exorcisms, copied for the library of 
Assurbanipal, published and translated 
by Thomson in his Semitic Magic, 
Tabl. 1, 3: as we have them, these 
texts must have been transcribed be- 
tween 668 and 626 B.c.; but I am 
informed by an expert authority, Dr. 
Langdon, that in the view of some 
Assyriologists the originals might des- 
cend from the first dynasty—circ. 2230- 
1950 B.c. The text in question can be 
literally translated as ‘I bear a box, an 
earthenware pot, a mastakal-plant’ (ex- 
plained as some kind of cypress): and 
this particular exorcism has to do either 
with the founding of a city or with the 
preservation of the city from demoniac 
attack. Now the box, the pot and the 
shreds or branches of the sacred plant 
in the Assyrian text correspond as 
closely as pcssible to the κανοῦν, χύτρα, 
and μυρρίναι of the Hellenic—and, what 
is most singular, the order in which the 
sacred utensils are mentioned is exactly 
the same in both formulae. We cannot 
conceive that this was a mere casual 
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coincidence. It seems rather as if some 
cathartic or apotropaeic ritual, with a 
fixed formula attaching, of immemorial 
antiquity in Babylonia, had travelled 
thence, perhaps via Lydia, and reached 
Hellas in the sixth century, the tradition 
commending it as efficacious for the 
founding or the safeguarding of cities. 
It would be commended all the more 
readily to the Hellenes as they were 
inclined to practise apotropaeic rites at 
foundations of new buildings and new 
places. Aristophanes remembers the 
formula, but is probably unaware of the 
original meaning of the ritual as apotro- 
paeic; for later in the play, when 
Peisthetairos begins his ceremonies, in 
which the κανοῦν and the χέρνιψ' play 
a part (1. 848), we see that they are 
nothing more than an ordinary sacrifice 
of the theistic type. 

A final suggestion may be made. I 
gather that identification of the mast- 
akal-plant with the cypress is not wholly 
certain. Is not the Greek bilingual 
some evidence for identifying it with 
the myrtle? 

The value of Mr. Cope’s discovery is 
that it gives evidence of that which can 
be only rarely discerned, ritual-influence 
radiating from Assyria upon Greece; 
and, as we are now always inclined to 
expect, the evidence is post- Homeric. 

Lewis R. FARNELL. 


Exeter College, Oxford. 


ON CALLIMACHUS, Ep. 59 


(WILAMOWITZ). 
εὐδαίμων ὅτι τἄλλα μανεὶς ὡρχαῖος 
‘Opéctas, 


λευκαρετανμαν οὐκ ἐμάνη μανίαν 
οὐδ᾽ ἔλαβ᾽ ἐξέτασιν τῶ Pwxéos ἅτις 


ἐλέγχει 
τὸν φίλον array’ ἕν δρᾶμ᾽ ἐδίδαξε 
μόνον᾽" 
2 ΄ ‘ ε A > , a 
ἢ τάχα KA TOV ETALPOV ἀπώλεσε τοῦτο 
ποήσας * 


κἠγὼ τὼς πολλὼς οὐκέτ᾽ ἔχω Πυλάδας. 


κα in line 5 is Meineke’s certain cor- 
rection for καί. Otherwise, except for 
small points of orthography (μανίην, 
κἀγώ), the above is the traditional text 
of the Anthol. Pal. The general sense 
is clear. Orestes is congratulated 
because, for all his madness, he did not 


commit a particular folly which would 
have cost him the friendship of Pylades, 
as it has cost the poet many friendships. 
But what form of folly is meant? 
Schneider suggests that it was not 
necessary to specify it, as the poet was 
addressing a friend who was acquainted 
with the facts: but few will believe 
Callimachus, of all people, so indifferent 
to the exigencies of subsequent publi- 
cation. Some commentators have 
thought that Callimachus’ friends were 
estranged by quarrels over love-affairs, 
others that the differences were con- 
cerned with literary art. The latter 
view, maintained, ¢.g., by Schneider 
and Spiro, who rashly infers from the 
Doric that Theocritus (after all only 
one Pylades) is in the poet’s mind, 
seems on general grounds the more 
likely. Attempts have been made to 
bring a description of Callimachus’ 
form of insanity into the second line, 
but no proposed emendation is nearly 
so convincing as Schneider’s Λεύκαρε, 
τὰν ἁμάν, which I should unhesitatingly 
adopt. This leaves us still without the 
required specification, which must ac- 
cordingly be sought for in line 4, 
where by general consent there is some 
corruption. Now, so far as I know, the 
universal assumption has been that the 
second part of this line should be 
attached to what precedes and contain 
a statement of something which Orestes 
actually did (e.g. ἀλλ᾽ αἰχμᾶν (Schneider) 
In that case lucidity is only obtained if 
the act is the same act as that of the 
poet, but qualified or conditioned in a 
different way. For example if ἐδίδαξε 
be retained, we must suppose that 
Callimachus’ madness consisted in 
teaching something, and that some- 
thing must be something reasonably 
easy tO conjecture. 

No reading yet suggested satisfies 
this condition. The true solution seems 
to me so obvious that I am astonished 
not to find it in the literature which I 
have examined. Practically nothing is 
required but correct division of the 
words and correct punctuation. Place 
a heavier stop after τὸν φίλον and no 
stop, or at most a comma, after μόνον, 
read ἀλλ᾽ ai χῆν (1.6. καὶ ἕν), and the 
whole becomes clear. Orestes did not 
apply the supreme test to his friend, 
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but had he so much as produced a 
single playhe would have lost him. Play- 
writing is put, we may suppose, for liter- 
ary production, perhaps with a humorous 
consciousness of the anachronism. 
GILBERT A. DAVIES. 


Glasgow, December, 1912. 


TWO EMENDATIONS. 
I. Bekker, Anecdota, I. p. 207 (Λέξεις 


pntopiKait). 


” “ \ \ cf es \ NW 
Atns ὕης" TO μὲν Uns vids, TO δὲ ΓἌτης 
θεᾶς ᾿Αβάξιος. 


There follows an alternative explana- 
tion of the two words, deriving [Ατης, 
as a name of Dionysus, from the ἄτη 
καὶ φθορά which befel him at the hands 
of the Titans, and connecting ὕης with 
ὑετός, with reference to the ambrosial 
rain which fell at Dionysus’ birth (ice 
yap ἀμβροσίαν ἐπ᾽’ αὐτῷ ὁ Ζεύς). The 
sentence quoted above equates ὕης with 
vios, but attempts no derivation of the 
name of Ates. The words τὸ μὲν ὕης υἱός 
suggest the question: whose son was 
he? Dindorf’s emendation of the re- 
maining words: τὸ δὲ "Atns θεὸς 
Σαβάξιος (Stephanus Thesaurus? s.v. 
Αττης) leaves this question unanswered, 
and raises the further question how the 
word θεᾶς got into the text. We must 
read τὸ 5é”Arns θεᾶς «υἱὸς L>aBdkios. 
ὕης Means ‘son, and Ates is Sabazios, 
the son of the (Phrygian) goddess. 

II. Aelius Aristides, xvii. 6 (Keil) =: 
xv. 230 (Dindorf) : 


Τριήρης tepa τῷ Διονύσῳ φέρεται 
κύκλῳ δι’ ἀγορᾶς (at the Dionysia in 
Smyrna). τὸ δ᾽ ἐστὶ σύμβολον, ws ποτε 
Χῖοι πλεύσαντες ἐπὶ τὴν πόλιν, ὡς ἐρήμην 
αἱρήσοντες τῶν ἀνδρῶν ἀπόντων ἐν τῷ 
ὄρει Ἱ κατὰ τῶν θεῶν ὀφθέντες ὑπ᾽ αὐτῶν 
κατιόντων, οὐ μόνον τῆς πείρας ἀπέτυχον, 
ἀλλὰ καὶ τὰς ναῦς προσαπώλεσαν, ἐνόπ- 
λίον δὴ τότε ὀρχησαμένων τῷ Διονύσῳ 
καὶ τὰ Βάκχεια ἐν τοῖς ἐκείνων σώμασιν 
τελεσαμένων. 


κατὰ τῶν θεῶν is unintelligible, and 
the ancient corrections cata ἐκ τῶν 
θεῶν (one MS. has κᾶτα) and κατὰ τῶν 
νεῶν do little more than recognise the 
fact. Wilamowitz’s κατὰ τὸ θεῖον (Keil 
ad loc.) is on the right lines; the true 
reading emerges when we compare this 


passage with a passage in the Hzeroz 
Logot of the same author (xlvii. 30, 
Keil; xxiv. 297, Dindorf) πλῆθος ἀνθρώ- 
TOV. . . λευχειμονούντων Kal συνεληλυ- 
θότων κατὰ τὸν θεόν, where, strangely 
enough, there is a variant reading κατὰ 
τῶν θεῶν. The latter passage refers to 
Asclepios, the former to Dionysus. κατὰ 
τὸν θεόν must be read in both passages. 


W. M. CALDER. 
Aberdeen. - 


NOTES ΟΝ PETRONIUS CAR: 
MINA MINORA. 519 


75. I. (Baehrens P.L.M. iv.). 
iam nunc argentes autumnus regerat umbras. 


So V. abegarat Riese. ardentes. - 
fregerat uulg: algentes fecerat 
Baehrens. The corruption here possibly 
lies deeper, but keeping fregerat I should 
like to suggest ‘arcentes.’ Cf. Plin. 
HN. xii. 1. 5, platanus solem aestate arcet. 


79 3: 
te nouat ultimus Hister 
te Boreas gelidus, securaque regna Canopi, etc. 


The strong antithesis in the next line 
seems to necessitate a similar antithesis 
inu. 4. If Petronius intended such an 
antithesis it is possible he wrote ‘ sicca- 
taque’ for securaque. 


S275. 


non satis est quod nos mergit furiosa iuuentus, 
transuersosque rapit fama sepulta probris : 
en etiam famuli cognata faece sepulti, etc. 
Editors have emended sepultt, e.g. 
Riese to soluti, but cognata faece sepults 
. . - luxurtantur is too bold an expression 
to be a mere corruption. sepulta of u. 2 
is probably the word at fault, the copyist 
having caught the sepulti of u. 3. Per- 
haps we could read in u. 2 ‘repleta’ (a 
Petronian word cf. Sat. 30.5), for, at any 
rate, the mixed metaphor of ‘ transversos 
vapit .. . sepulta’ is surely un-Petronian. 


95: 5: 

flumine uicino, stultus sitit. effugit Euro 

cum calidus tepido consonat igne rogus. 

All editors adopt Binetus’ focus in u. 6. 
Petronius has been laying it down that 
Providence places at hand what will 
supply all our wants and stop our com- 
plainings. For the hungry there are 
berries and roots; for the thirsty the 
river. Surely it is not natural to go on 
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to say that a man who is cold has his 
own fire. Why should he complain? 
Keeping vogus seems to give the more 
vivid picture of the man who complains 
of cold and has no focus, but may warm 
himself at achance vogus. Riese obelises 
effugit. I do not know if ‘cui’ for 
cum mends the verse at all. 


97. 6. ᾿ es! 
sine fine feriati 
et tecum iaceamus osculantes. 

Loewe emends tecum to sectim, Bue- 
cheler to tvactim. I am not sure if 
emendation is necessary. If it is per- 
haps ‘tecte’ meets the situation. 


Rw T. Glare. 
Munich. 





MANILIUS II. 189-191. 


SPEAKING of the sign Arcitenens, 
Manilius says that its human part 
belongs to autumn, its bestial part to 
winter : 
mitior auturnnus mollis sibi vindicat artus 
materiamque hominis; fera tergo membra 

rigentem 


excipiunt hiemem; }#unciamgue in tempora 
signum. 
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For the unintelligible munciamque or 
nunciague of MSS. various conjectures, 
such as mittuntque (most old editors), 
mutantque (Jacob), and nutatque (Breiter), 
have been made, and in each case ‘in 
tempora’ must presumably be con- 
sidered equivalent to ‘in duo diversa 
tempora.’ Breiter, with his nutatque, 
translates: ‘dies Gestirn schwankt 
nach den Jahreszeiten hin.’ 

Mr. Garrod says ‘mutave is an odd 
expression of Sagittarius’ and con- 
tinues: ‘The corruption probably 
extends beyond nunciamque. In tem- 
pora looks as though it had come from 
the line following.’ (In both lines 
tempora occupies the fifth foot.) 

Following Mr. Garrod’s hint I would 
venture to suggest: 

excipiunt hiemem; nunc dique in frigora 

signum, 
1.¢€., the bestial parts meet winter, and 
the sign now passes into the cold season. 


For que placed second in Manilius, 
compare tam propiusque of I. 11 and the 
conjectural swa datque of V. 324. 


C. W. BRODRIBB. 
London. 











REVIEWS 


HOMERIC LITERATURE. 


1. Homert Carnuna, cum prolegomenis, 
notis criticis, commentarlis exege- 
ticis. Edidit J. van LEEUWEN, J.F. 
Ilias 1.-XII. οὗ" x 62”. Pp. Ixviii~ 
450. Leyden: A. W. Sijthoff, 1912. 

. 9. 


2. Der augenblickliche Stand der homer- 
ischen Frage. Von CARL ROTHE. 
οὐ χό΄. Pp. 94. Berlin: Weide- 
mann, 1912. M. 2. 


3. Menschenart und Heldentum in Homers 
Ilias. Von Dr. HEINRICH SPIEss. 
r vol. 84” x 53”. Pp. vi + 314. 
Paderborn: Ferdinand Schéningh, 
Ig13. M. 4.50. 


4. Homerische Gétterstudien,akademische 
Abhandlung. Von Eric HEDEN, 
I vol. 9”x52”. Pp. iv+1g1. Upp- 
sala: K. W. Appelberg, 1912. 


1. A REISSUE by Professor van Leeuwen 
alone of the well-known Homer, edited 
by himself and Professor Mendes da 
Costa (three editions, 1887-1908), and 
reviewed in these columns by Professor 
Platt (ii. 174 f.). The bulk is nearly 
doubled by notes, the apparatus criticus 
and the handy references to parallel 
passages being given as before. The 
Prolegomena have been enlarged, especi- 
ally by a chapter justifying the author’s 
new attitude to the Homeric problem. 
He is no longer a Wolfian. Indeed he 
never was, he tells us, 716 twm quidem cum 
esse quam maxime sibt videretur. 

The waning of the Higher Criticism 
now leaves an editor more room for 
better things. But the way for this 
edition has been cleared by the Pro- 
fessor himself by his Commentationes 
Homericae (1911) and his Locorum 
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Homericorum defensio in Mnemos.xxxix.f. ; 
while on many linguistic matters refer- 
ence is made as before to his Enchirt- 
dium. But there is still much scope for 
comment in notes which have for their 
basis a blend of wnum Homerum consule 
with common sense and a surpassing 
knowledge of the text and its contents, 
and which are lucid, lively, and laconic. 
As an example, on 11. 809 (πᾶσαι πύλαι) 
the editor arrives independently at 
Dr. Leaf’s conclusion (Troy, 152) thus. 
A city like Troy with only one gate! 
Can you have a Left Gate without a 
Right ? Can you open a dit of a gate? 
Illustrations from post-Homeric writers 
abound. The matter is largely original, 
and modern critics are eschewed— Leaf, 
Lang, Bérard, Helbig, and a few others 
having only rare mention. Such inde- 
pendence is almost ‘a fault of the 
Dutch.’ One cannot always agree. On 
many points, as armour, temples, the 
Troica and the Schauplatz, "Epis (πολύ- 
στονος, κρατερή) as Laudis Amor; and 
of language—as the use of the plural 
pronoun for the singular (on vi. 414), 
the force of ἀπό in ἀπομηνίσας, Kai, 
vi. 200, and 6é, 203, the observations 
‘give to think.’ The interpretation of 
ἔθων, ix. 540, prefers the old glosso- 
gvaphi to all modern philologists. The 
crux in xi. 100 (περίδυσε χυτῶνας) is too 
summarily disposed of. But generally 
the notes will be found illuminating, 
even after the copious and careful anno- 
tations of Leaf, Sterrett, Zuretti and 
Ameis-Hentze, and fruitful of novelty. 
Truly ‘it takes time to sound the depths 
of Homer,’ and the end is not yet. 

Excisions are not numerous. Four 
lines have been excluded for the first 
time, but some thirty have been restored 
to the text. Many gnomes are still 
stigmatised as emblemata. The Aeneid 
and the Idylls await similar expurgation. 
The Doloneia, the noblest emblema of 
them all, is vindicated—one of the ‘re- 
venges of time’—against the Higher 
Criticism. 

The procedure in regard to emenda- 
tion is carefully explained. The MSS. 
are not conclusive proof; linguistic 
science is accumulating a great store of 
knowledge of the Homeric language; so 
fortified, a conjecturis ne cautissimt quidem 
editoves abstinent ; their conjectures have 
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been confirmed in a multitude of cases 
by new discoveries; therefore we may 
continue to amend, dummodo caute et 
prudenter agamus. φθόνος οὐδείς In indi- 
vidual cases we have still liberty of 
judgment; amendments n’obligent per- 
sonne. Dr. Leaf’s δὲ ἑλών, x. 466, is not 
regarded, cautissime. On the other 
hand, Fépya Fidns, 1. 203, seems bold 
on a v.l, in Od. xvi. 86 and Herod. 
Minuamb. ii. 48, and 6 τι δή, x. 142, has 
surely been justified by Monro. And 
who would ever substitute it for. the 
simpler τί δὲ 67? Naber’s * éidevors, 
ΙΧ. 225,seems hardly worthy of canonisa- 
tion. But generally suggestions for 
radical change get no further than the 
apparatus criticus. 

In regard to forms, the text is of the 
very advanced type. But we are be- 
coming familiar with the horrid mien of 
Ἡρακλεεείη, ἐστιχάοντο, μεγάλοι᾽ and 
ἀδελφεόο, Hoke, SedFioxeo, Βέξρηται. 
Even Fos is printed, in spite of Leo 
Meyer, whose proof is apparently 
ignored in the Enchiridium. These raise 
many thorny points, over which the 
eruditt still tmsudant, and their inclu- 
sion in the text causes real pain to the 
followers of Aristarchus and the tradi- 
tion. There may be agreement some 
day. Meantime to one outside the 
circle of the half-dozen living authorities 
on the subject, it seems a question of 
degree. Does any editor keep all the 
readings and forms he finds in ‘Q’? 
The reviewer confesses to some sym- 
pathy with Professor Platt’s ‘half a 
loaf’ argument in the Introduction to 
his Odyssey. And our editor may take 
comfort from Witte’s commendation of 
his scheme in Glotta, iv. 238 (praktisch 
Herausgeber vom Schlage der van Leeuwen 
und Mendes da Costa)—and Witte is 
showing a new way with the Homeric 
language, a way that he even promises 
shall furnish a definitive solution of the 
Homeric Question (ibid. 241 f.). ὄναιυτο 
τῶν φρενῶν! 

The freshness of its views will make 
the work a welcome addition to the 
literature of Homer. A full index Grae- 
citatis, to the notes on the Jliad and 
Odyssey together, would enhance its 
value. It is much to ask—péya ἔργον, 
truly; but one often has difficulty in 
recovering a passage in a commentary 
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—the valuable observations of Merry 
and Riddell, for instance, are lost in 
their own multitude—and there is much 
in this one that will endure to exercise 
the experts. 

2. For the reaction back to the view 
of the Homeric problem which Professor 
van Leeuwen has adopted, no Homeric 
critic can claim greater credit than 
Dr. Rothe. In periodical reviews of the 
literature of the question he has waged a 
Thirty Years’ War—no less—against 
methods which, formerly canonical, are 
now obsolescent. The present review, 
the first to be published separately, re- 
lates to the years 1910-12, and embraces 
most of the Homeric works and papers 
published during that period. If refer- 
ence be made to Rothe on Cauer in the 
present pamphlet, to Cauer on Rothe in 
N. Jbb., 1912, and on Milder in B. ph. 
W., August 10, 1912, and to Miilder on 
both Rothe and Cauer and nearly every 
other living Homerist in 70. d. Fortschr. 
d. kl. Altert., 1912, it will be understood 
that a gigantomachia is already raging 
with some fierceness in Germany; and 
those interested may surely look beyond 
these voices—not to say the tumult and 
the shouting—to a period of peace in 
which Homeric criticism may make real 
and healthy progress. At least we may 
feel confident that it will never fall back 
into that ‘slough of doubts and sus- 
picions,’ to use Van Leeuwen’s words, 
in which it floundered during the nine- 
teenth century. 

3. Dr. Spiess’ work gives an accept- 
able picture of the Homeric hero, as he 
plays his part in the Iliad. A section 
describing his general characteristics, 
‘his thoughts, his passions, all delights,’ 
is followed by a series of studies of the 
principal actors in the Tvoica. It has all 
been done before, but perhaps never so 
fully, and not often so neatly in plain, 
unvarnished accounts, in which few 
students of Homer will fail to find some- 
thing new. If they are disposed to 
think the essays somewhat long, and 
that thirty-one pages are a too generous 
allowance even for ‘the great Achilles,’ 
they may be advised to wait for judg- 
ment till they have read the whole with 
care. The lover of Homer will not com- 
plain of longueurs when there is in ques- 
tion what Professor Shorey has recently 


described as ‘the greatest single crea- 
tion of peers ever accomplished in the 
exercise of the poet’s kingly prerogative.’ 
Dr. Spiess does not define his own posi- 
tion in the Homeric controversy, unless 
by the statement that his book is to 
be taken as ‘a younger brother’ to 
Dr. Rothe’s on the Iliad. But that he 
is averse from regarding his portrait- 
gallery as the creation of a company 
whose name is Legion, may be gathered 
from his hearty condemnation—not the 
first that has appeared—of the strange 
outburst of Wilamowitz, that to speak 
of a ‘character’ of an Achilleus or an 
Odysseus is ‘ foolishness.’ 

4. Dr. Hedén’s treatise is inspired by 
a remark of Cauer’s, and a paper by 
Jorgensen in Hermes, xxxix. 357 ff. on 
the action of the gods in Od. ix.-xil. 
The result of a mass of statistics of 
Homeric occurrences of terms for ‘ god,’ 
kéres and the like, and ‘fate,’ is chori- 
zontic in effect. Progress in religious 
ideas can be traced in the epics from the 
Iliad to the Odyssey. ‘ During the deve- 
lopment of the epic the old and more 
concrete conception of the divine power 
generally was ousted bya more abstract 
form of expression and thought’ (p. 72). 

One can estimate the value of the 
conclusions on such statistics only by a 
thorough examination of part of them. 
The reviewer has done this for the short 
section on θεός (‘the god’ or ‘a god’), 
referring to all the 66 passages cited, 
and would group the instances, if he 
could group them at all, very differently 
from the author. There is surely room 
for great diversity of opinion when the 
classification is made under the follow- 
ing heads: (1) ‘ Zeus is probably meant’; 
(2) ‘Zeus and another meaning are 
almost equally certain’; (3) ‘A god is 
the best translation’; and (4) ‘The god 
in question is meant, not Zeus.’ And 
not only as to the effect of particular 
instances, but also as to the categories 
to which passages are assigned (see ¢.g. 
the terms used in notes Iand 2 on p. 70 
and 3 on p. 76), according as they occur 
in narrative or in speech ; in which con- 
nection it is of course vital to observe 
that there is much more speech in the 
Odyssey than in the Iliad. 

The reviewer confesses, as the out- 
come of laborious years devoted to 
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such Homeric statistics, from Geddes’ 
Problem of the Homeric Poems onwards, 
that he is strongly prejudiced against 
them, and he questions if it will be found 
that any value can attach to the infer- 
ences from those in the present work. 
Its introductory section contains much 
that is of interest on Kultus, Volksglaube, 
Sage and the like, it is admirable in 
tone and clearness, and it gives promise 
of valuable work on Homeric religion. 


GREEK 


The Verse of Greek Comedy. By JOHN 
WILLIAMS WHITE. 8vo. Pp. xxx + 
479. London: Macmillan and Co., 
Igi2. 


Aristophanis Cantica. Digessit OTTO 

SCHROEDER. (Bibl. Script. Gr. et Rom. 

‘Teub.) 7” x 44”. Pp. vi+ 100. Leip- 
zig: B. G. Teubner, 1909. 


Eurpidis Cantica.  Digessit ΟΥΤΟ 
SCHROEDER. (Bibl. Script. Gr. et Rom. 
Teub.) 7” x 44”. Pp. vi + 196. Leip- 
zig: B. G. Teubner, 1gro. 


Dr. WHITE has been well known as an 
expert in Greek Metric since he pub- 
lished, in 1878, a translation of J. H. H. 
Schmidt’s Leztfaden in der Rhythmik 
und Metrik der Classtschen Sprachen, 
which he held to have ‘ brought a diffi- 
cult study down from the clouds, and 
made it easily comprehensible even to a 
beginner.’ For some years the success 
of this book was remarkable. Jebb 
adopted Schmidt’s theories in his 
Sophocles, and Gildersleeve in his 
Pindar; and the comparison of Greek 
lyrics with ballads and _ nursery- 
rhymes went on merrily. Under the 
influence of modern music and spoken 
poetry, most of the longer Greek ‘hypor- 
chematic’ feet were discarded as the 
invention of grammarians (magistellt). 
Even iambics and anapaests had to go, 
as being really trochees and dactyls with 
an anacrusis. Of course, modern music 
forbade an unstressed beginning of a 
bar. Antispasts were anathema; even 
choriambs, so dear to Hermann, turned 
out to be catalectic dactylic dipodies. 
Most other tetrasyllabic feet were simi- 
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It begins by abjuring certain popular 
methods, but it is a question if Dr. 
Hedén has cut himself as clear of their 
influence as he thinks. That ‘it was 
the Ionians who gave the Homeric re- 
ligious belief its final form’ is a far from 
certain proposition. And the men of 
the Sagenverschiebungen school are not 
the safest of guides. 

A. SHEWAN. | 


VERSE, 


larly rejected. Make full use of anacrusis, 
irrationality, syncopation, and the trick 
isdone. In the face ofall ancient Greek 
authorities, it was readily shown that 
the feet in Greek poetry did not differ 
from those of modern verse, and, as 
Dr. White suggested, even a child might 
be taught to appreciate the metrical 
effects in Euripides and Aristophanes. 

But alas! J. H. H. Schmidt’s ‘ loga- 
oedics,’ ‘ like a barber’s chair fitted every 
buttock.’ Deriving their name from 
‘logos’ (prose), they were so pliable 
that, by a liberal use of legitimate 
licenses, they became as applicable to 
the prose periods of Demosthenes or 
the Authorised Version as to the ‘ cola’ 
of Pindar and Aeschylus. 

In the early ’nineties, the sands of 
Egypt restored sanity, not only to con- 
jectural emendators, but to metricists. 
Grenfell and Hunt unearthed some 
valuable fragments of Aristoxenus, 
which led to the study of the old Greek 
writers on metric; and the process of 
conversion was expedited by the publica- 
tion of the Editio Princeps of Bacchy- 
lides. Within two or three years, the 
elaborate erections of Westphal and 
Schmidt fell before the trumpet-blasts 
of Blass, Weil and von Wilamowitz. 
Even Dr. White himself began to collect 
materials for a ‘ palinodia’ in his sug- 
gestive papers. The Origin and Form of 
Aeolic Verse, Logaoedic Metre in Greek 
Comedy, and Enoplic Metre in Greek 
Comedy. The results of these prelimin- 
ary studies are developed with the in- 
dustry and enthusiasm of a convert in 
the important work which is the subject 
of this review. 
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In The Verse of Greek Comedy Dr. 
White, throwing over the moderns, 
once for all, has restored Aristoxenus, 
Aristides, Heliodorus,and,tosomeextent, 
Hephaestion, to a position which they 
have not occupied since their theories 
were misrepresented by the Latin metri- 
cists. But he is not so bigoted an 
adherent as not to make full use of the 
results of recent research into the 
origins of ancient metres. Thus, the 
most suggestive chapter in the present 
work is devoted to an attempt to co- 
ordinate genetically the multifarious 
metres of Greek lyric verse. Even 
Heliodorus cared little for what Zielinski 
calls ‘Eurhythmy,’ by combining in a 
single ‘colon’ feet of unequal ‘times.’ 
Following E. V. Arnold and others, Dr. 
White has traced back Greek metres to 
original rhythmical phrases of eight or 
twelve beats (dimeter or trimeter) which 
are found in the Rigveda, etc., and of 
which only the last four syllables were 
rhythmised (~-~¥). From this norm 
were developed, by successive rhythmi- 
sation, Ionic verse (iambic, anapaestic, 
dochmiac, prosodiac-enoplic; and by 
acephalisation, trochaic, dactylic, loga- 
oedic) and Aeolic verse (polyschematist, 
glyconic, and choriambo-iambic) of 
which the prevailing foot was the 
choriamb. In the latter, only syllables 
were, as a rule, counted, and there was 
little resolution: in the former, long 
syllables occupied the even places, while 
the odd places were unfixed (viz. 
~~~,-—,.,)- In the light of this 
history, the antispast is seen to be the 
unrhythmised beginning of the primi- 
val phrase; the ‘logaoedic,’ instead of 
monopolising the field, is a similar sur- 
vival, suited to excited utterance. 
Aristoxenus made ‘the time’ (rhythm 
being χρόνων τάξις), not ‘the syllable’ 
the unit of measure ; hence, in the ab- 
sence of the musical scores, it is difficult 
to ascertain accurately how melic verse 
should be rendered, but Dr. White has 
not hesitated to handle the difficult 
question of Periodology, from which 
even Heliodorus drew back. Such 
attempts have often been made, for 
example, by J. H. H. Schmidt and 
Schroeder, but being mostly external 
and mechanical, they have met with 
slight acceptances. 


The great merit of Dr. White’s ‘subor- 
dinate,’ ‘intermediate’ and ‘ systematic’ 
periods is that they are natural, and are 
such as were probably intended by the 
poet, since they never terminate within 
a word, but in a well-marked catalexis, 
variable syllable or hiatus. To take a 
single example, the commation of the 
Clouds (510-16) is analysed by Schroeder 
(who omits the two anapaests) as fol- 
lows: (2 + 2) +2 =6, (2+ 2) +2 =6, 
which seems excellent ‘symmetry,’ but 
it gives a catalexis in the middle of the 
first period and has an acatalectic close. 
Dr. White’s arrangement is 3, 4°, 8°, a 
“ pericopic triad’ (a Heliodorean term) of 
a common type in which, however, ‘sym- 
metry’. is disregarded. Though Dr. 
White has clipped the wings of the ‘loga- 
oedic,’ he has given it, as a survival of 
the original ‘ unfixed’ verse, a larger 
place in this work (chap. vil.) than seemed 
probable from his earlier writings: but 
the dactylo-epitrite of modern writers 
has been discarded in favour of the 
prosodiac-enoplic (why not ‘enopliac’ ὃ), 
which he derives from the ‘ paroemiac ’ 
form of the original logaoedic colon. 

Dr. White adopts Zielinski’s theories 
as to the construction of an Attic 
Comedy, viz. Prologue, Parodus, Agon, 
Parabasis, Syzygy and Exode: to these 
he adds a division of his own, viz. Scene 
(a not very suitable word), to desig- 
nate the passages, which have often 
disturbed Zielinski, intervening between 
the normal divisions. Less wedded than 
Zielinski to a theory, he has not sought 
to force these divisions on such plays as 
the Acharnmians Clouds and Peace to 
which for special reasons they do not 
Soe eee, we, . 

It is impossible, in this short article, 
to do justice to this work, which will 
add to its writer’s reputation as a 
metricist and an enthusiastic lover of the 
praegrandis senex. It is the first worthy 
attempt, in modern times, to base the 
study of the Greek metres upon the sys- 
tematic study of the ancients, who, how- 
ever unwilling some may be to admit it, 
knew Greek better than we do, and had 
before them traditions of which we have 
only a scant conception. Even when 
Aristoxenus and Heliodorus wrote, the 
musical scores of the poets had mostly 
disappeared, but the theory and practice 
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of Greek music had not been forgotten. 
Dr. White is wise to ‘ prescind from’ 
modern theories, and to strive, as he has 
done, to make intelligible by comment 
and conjectural emendation, the scanty 
remains of Heliodorus, imbedded in the 
MSS., who is our best metrical guide. 
In reading the book, I have jotted down 
the following small points which may 
be worthy of comment. Dr. White 
seems to me, at times, to be too con- 
servative as regards the admission of 
conjectural emendations, even by Bent- 
ley and Porson, eg., ὃ 316, Ach. 636 
Bentley’s correction is universally ad- 
mitted: ὃ 317 (p. 128, 1. 6) ἐν ᾿Αθηναίοις 
is a very easy correction: ὃ 520, ξυγγραφῆ 
is a wrong form; § 560 (Thes. 357) 
ξυνευχόμεσθα (for —opueOa) removes the 
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metrical anomaly: § 660 (Vesp. 537) 
-οσυ-- corresponding to —~~- is cor- 
rected by reading οὗ [τός σ᾽ ἔθ᾽ ἕλοι which 
improves the sense (ἐθέλει has no mean- 
ing here): p. 398, what does Heliodorus 
mean by calling an anapaestic penta- 
meter a dochmiac syzygy? The fol- 
lowing misprints have caught my eye: 
§ 342, 1. 5, ‘descending’ should be 
‘ascending’: ὃ 403, 1. 8, ~— (ψῆφος), 
ib. 1. 16, —~ (ᾧπερ), —u (-ws θᾶ), § 414, 
p- 181, 1. 5. .-- (wyva), § 559, 1. 7, 
κἀποπλάσαι, ὃ 569, |. 10 (πρὶν), ὃ 581, ---- 
(ἐζήτει), § 670, ἀντυπνῖγος (ἀντίπνυγος 3), 
ὃ γ45,]. 10 7 (6), p. 424, there should 
not be a διπλῆ after a commation where 
there is no shift of rhythm (cp. § 852). 


W. J. M. STARKIE. 


THE ARGONAUTICA IN ENGLISH. 


Apollonius Rhodius. The Argonautica, 
with an English Translation. By 
R. C. SEATON, M.A., formerly Fellow 
of Jesus College, Cambridge. 1 vol. 
8vo. Pp. xiv + 432. London: 
William Heinemann; New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1012. 5s. net. 


THE Argonautica is not nearly such a 
problem to the translator as the early 
masterpieces of Greek literature. These 
must always be foreign: the hope of 
absorbing them, body and soul, into 
our own literature is like that unhappy 
ambition of transporting the Tower of 
London across the Atlantic. But if we 
ought to expect every translation to 
read, in some sort, like a translation, 
and to claim for a version of Homer no 
little strangeness, and even outlandish- 
ness, of manner, there is far less diffi- 
culty in fixing the degree of such 
distinction for the form of Apollonius. 
He is hardly an alien at all. Poets of 
our own have thriven, just as he did, on 
the conduct of the early epics; while 
his air of disillusion and quiet depres- 
sion, in contemplating the littleness of 
man’s endeavour against the impassive 
course of fate, makes him an easy 
partner in our everyday speech. Above 
all, his peculiarly intimate pictures of 
Medea’s passion, or of the romantic 


visit paid to Circe by the runaway 
lovers, bring him close to the spirit of 
many modern poets. 

Mr. Seaton has rightly chosen to 
follow the Greek, almost literally, in 
modern English prose. The result is, for 
the most part, very attractive. At times, 
however, he hardly does justice to the 
sonorous or vigorous virtue of the 
language. ‘Grow’ is not enough for 
τηλεθόωσαι (i. 29); nor ‘attack’ for 
ἐπαΐξαι (75), ‘hard’ for ἄπρηκτος (246), 
‘rose up dark smoke owing to the 
weight’ for ἀιδνὴ κήκιε λιγνὺς βριθοσύνῃ 
(389), ‘prone’ for περιρρηδής (431), 
‘told’ for πιφαυσκομένη (1097), ‘trod a 
measure’ for cxaipovtes βηταρμόν (1135), 
‘steep’ for ἀποτμῆγι (il. 581), (the 
wind) ‘ceased’ for εὐνηθέντος (727), 
‘replied’ for παραβλήδην προσέειπεν 
(iii. 107), ‘covered’ (with leaves) for 
καταστεφέες (220), ‘destroyed’ for 
διαρραισθέντας (702), ‘follow’ for 
ἀεξήσεσθαι ὀπίσσω (837), ‘ die’ for θυμὸν 
ἀποφθίσειαν (iv. 1292). 

Details of some value are omitted at 
i. 467, 782, 1338, ii. 823, ili. 1299, iv. 8, 
88, 1088, 1277: smaller ones (usually a 
single word) at i. 5, 23, 60, 62, 125, 398, 
572, 626, 670, 893, ii. 1180, ili. 276, 827, 
940, iv. 27, 199, 230, 1509. 

The correspondence of number in 
τόσσων ὅσσοι (i. 447) is not brought 
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out ; συναρηρότα (497) should be ‘com- 
pacted’ not ‘mingled’ ; ἐπασσύτερος 
(579) ‘with gust upon gust,’ not 
‘Chasing’ ; ὄπαξεν (614) ‘ was pursuing,’ 
not ‘came upon’; ξυγά (724) ‘cross- 
timbers’ (which determine a vessel’s 
shape); poyéovte ἐοικώς (739) ‘and all 
his effort appeared’ (in the picture), 
since he could hardly help ‘lifting the 
peak of a steep mountain, like a man 
toiling hard’; ἐπισταχύεσκον (972) ‘was 
freshly springing,’ not ‘ just blooming’; 
ἄσπετον (1235) ‘abundant’ or ‘ forcible,’ 
not ‘brimming,’ which is awkward for 
water rushing into an empty pitcher ; 
νηκερδῆ (ii. 482) ‘no profit, not ‘a 
curse’; τέρεν (iii. 1204) ‘smooth,’ not 
‘tender,’ for a hero’s body; θοῇ (iil. 
1318) ‘sharp,’ not ‘golden’; φαιδρύνεσκεν 
(ιν. 671) ‘was brightening’ not ‘bathing’; 
κόλπον (949) ‘ the folds, or droop, of their 
garments’; παμφαίνουσα (1310) ‘all 
gleaming,’ not ‘in gleaming armour.’ 
Ungainly English might have been 
avoided at iv. 216 by putting ‘of 
showering leaves’ for φυλλοχόῳ, and 
at 1508 sqq. by referring to the serpent 
as ‘it’ throughout. ‘Resistless’ (iil. 


fhe LOVE Or NATURE 


The Love of Nature among the Romans. 
By Sir ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, K.C.B., 


F.R.S. 1 vol. Demy 8vo. Pp. 
x+394. London: John Murray, 
YOIzZ. . Os..net. 


Srr ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, the distin- 
guished President of the Royal Society, 
was happily induced to preside over 
Classical Association ‘for the year 
beginning January, 1911. For the 
theme of his presidential address, which 
fills some thirty pages of the Proceedings, 
he selected ‘two or three parts of the 
wide realm of Nature, and discussed 
the literary and artistic treatment of 
them at Rome during the last decades 
of the Republic and the first century of 
the Empire.’ He has now expanded 
his treatment of those sections of the 
subject, and has also extended his sur- 
vey ‘ over the rest of the broad domains 
of Nature.’ The result is a large and 
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1048, 1232) is a bit too modern ; so are 
‘the small limbs’ which intrude on 
iv. 138. 

A slight difficulty in the story, not 
remarked in the notes, is ‘the last time 
of all’ at ii. 559, since the rocks open 
again at 574. Is there not a play on 
the name Φρίξος at iii. 374, perhaps 
with a glance at @pifos the goblin of 
Anth. Pal. ix. 617? The notes on iv. 
289 state the case against μετ᾽ ᾿Ιονίην, 
and give the two best emendations of 
this: but surely the ἔνθα just preceding 
is wrong too. The line begins with 
another ἔνθα, and the next line with 
τῇδε; so that this second ἔνθα is a 
nuisance to both sound and sense. 
Neither it nor the τῇδε is accounted for 
in the translation. 

Misprints occur in the Greek at 
i. 844, ii. 295, 367, iii. 469, 826, 914, Iv. 
524; in the English at i. 1269. 

The Introduction and Bibliography 
are admirably suited to the purpose of 
the series (Loeb Classical Library). 


ἿΝ. Ε Ma de 


Trinity College, Cambridge. 


AMONG THE ROMANS. 


elaborate work, more than twelve times 
the size of the original sketch. 

The only French or German writers 
on the same subject summarily men- 
tioned in the preface are Secretan, De 
Laprade, Friedlander, Motz, and Woer- 
mann. We miss the name of Dr. 
Alfred Biese, who quotes and criticises 
all the above writers of 1866-75 in the 
first and second of his three treatises: 
Die Entwicklung des Naturgefiihls, (1) 
bei den Griechen, (2) bet den Romern, 
(3) im Mittelalter und in der Neuzett ; (1) 
and (2) published at Kiel, 1882-4, and 
(3) at Leipzig, 1838, with an authorised 
English translation of this last only, 
published by Routledge, 1905, under 
the title of The Development of the Feeling 
for Nature in the Middle A ges and Modern 
Times. Dr. Biese, on his part, makes 
no mention of the celebrated chapters 
on classical, mediaeval, and modern 
landscape in the third volume of Ruskin’s 
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Modern Painters, or of the comprehensive 
essay on ‘ The Taste for the Picturesque 
among the Greeks,’ contributed by Mr. 
E. M. Cope to the Cambridge Essays of 
1856 (pp. 115-152). All the three Ger- 
man treatises are nevertheless well worth 
the notice of everyone who is interested 
in this topic. 

Sir Archibald Geikie’s work is marked 
by the highest degree of independence 
and originality. Almost every page 
gives proof of a keen and _ personal 
interest in Latin literature of the best 
times. In the course of his sixteen 
chapters he carries us easily on from 
point to point, touching in turn on 
such varied themes as the Saturnian 
land and its people ; town and country ; 
the divint gloria ruris in Lucretius, 
Virgil, and Horace, and rural scenes in 
Tibullus, Propertius, and Ovid; gardens 
and trees and woodlands; flowers in 
Roman life and art ; the animal world ; 
day and night and the seasons; springs 
and rivers and lakes; mountains and 
shores and the open sea; and, lastly, 
the underworld. 

Every chapter is well worth reading, 
but a special interest attaches to all that 
so distinguished a geologist has to say 
on mountains. Thus, he incidentally 
notices that mons is applied by the 
Romans to ‘any eminence, altogether 
irrespective of its size or height’; he 
also shows the effect produced by the 
configuration of the mountains and 
plains on the brooks and rivers of Italy ; 
and he breaks new ground by pointing 
out that, in the Pompeian pictures, 
there are three different types of hilly or 
rocky landscape, suggested (1) by the 
volcanic scenery of the neighbourhood ; 
(2) by the limestone formations between 
Naples and Rome; and (3) by the 
popular conception of a mountain-world 
which forbade the approach of man. 

Virgil’s enlarged acquaintance with 
the sea is effectively traced in the 
Georgics and Aeneid, as compared with 
the Eclogues; his vivid picture of the 
storm-waves in Aen. xi. 624-8 is minutely 
analysed; and the ‘black sand’ of 
Georg. 111. 241, convincingly explained 
by the fact that the shore-sand of part 
of the Bay of Naples is ‘ black from the 
trituration of the dark lavas of the 
district.’ The same poet’s love of wood- 
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land scenery is the theme of a beautiful 
passage extending over several pages. 
There are also many interesting remarks 
on Catullus, Lucretius, and Horace. 
Some further evidence on the Roman 
love of Nature might perhaps have been 
sought in the astronomical poem of 
Manilius—e.g., i. 13 f. ‘iuvat ire per 
ipsum | aéra et immenso spatiantem 
vivere caelo | signaque et adversos stell- 
arum noscere cursus.’ 

The work is written throughout in 
clear and transparent English. Even 
the passages cited from Latin authors 
in the text appear solely in English 
renderings, for the most part skilfully 
executed by Sir Archibald himself. It 
is true that the renderings into verse 
present us with five places in which the 
line is too long, and one in which it is 
too short (pp. 68, 97, 103, 218, 320, 
and p. 217), but most of them are 
highly successful, especially those from 
Horace’s Odes. 


In the passages from prose authors, the Latin 
has sometimes been accidentally misunderstood. 
On p. 176, Cicero, Tusc. Disp. ii. 41, is thus 
translated : ‘ By some the exhibition of gladiators 
is thought to be a cruel and inhuman spectacle, 
and J do not know whether tt is so, as now con- 
ducted. But, when criminals used to fight with 
real swords, there could not be a more effective 
training for the eye. . . in the enduring of pain 
and death.’ Hence it is inferred that Cicero 
‘does not seem to have shared’ in certain 
objections raised against gladiatorial shows in 
44 B.C., whereas the Latin text really means 
that he is inclined to agree with those who 
regard the exhibition of gladiators as a cruel 
and inhuman spectacle zz zts present form. 
The question turns on the true interpretation of 
haud σεῖο an ita stt, which, in Cicero’s usage, 
curiously enough, means J zucline to think it is 
so. This has been duly noticed by the com- 
mentators on various passages of Cicero, from 
Manutius downwards, and in the dictionaries, 
under az, and in the grammars (¢.g. Madvig, 
ὃ. 453, and Roby, § 2.256). : 

On p. 159, part of the younger Pliny’s amusing 
description of hunting with a note-book is, 
through some oversight, wrongly punctuated, 
and, in consequence, wrongly rendered: ‘but 
that I might not altogether leave off my usual 
inactivity and love of rest, I sat down beside 
the nets’ (42. i. 6). Here, the first part of the 
Latin, on tamen ut— discederem, ‘ without, 
however, departing,’ etc., is clearly ‘consecu- 
tive’ and not ‘final’ (the latter would have 
required γι tamen — discederem) ; it goes with 
the previous context, and is followed by a full- 
stop and a fresh sentence: ad retia sedebam. 
On p. 177 (&p. iv. 22), for Triumvir read 
duovir ; on p. 40, for afte, afta; and in the first 
note on pp. 64, 65, for Georg., Ecl. References 
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to passages translated or paraphrased in the 
text are omitted in the notes on pp. 118, 146, 
234. In Horace, Sat. i. 5, 6 (p. 306 7.), the 
approved text is minus (not mimis) est gravis 
Appia tardis. 


These, however, are only trifling flaws 
in a singularly attractive work, which 
ought to be widely read by classical 
scholars and classical students, and 
should find a place in every school- 
library. In the beginning of the epilogue 
the author states that he has ‘tried to 
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show that during the last decades of the 
Roman Republic and the first century 
of the Empire, there lived many men in 
whom the love of Nature was strongly 
developed, and who found in her 
presence, watching and wondering, 
some of their purest pleasure and joy.’ 
He is to be congratulated on having 
completely succeeded in his object. 


J. E. SANDYS. 
Merton House, Cambridge. 





COMMENTI DONATIANI SCHOLIA. 


Commenti Donatianit ad Terenti Fabulas 
Scholia Genuina et Spuria_ proba- 
biliter separare conatus est H. T. 


KarRSTEN. Volumen I. 8vo. Pp. 
xxlii+281. Lugduni Batavorum: 
A. W. Sijthoff, 1912. M. 4. 


THE interest and the importance of 
the large collection of Scholia on 
Terence bearing the name of Donatus, 
the preceptor of Saint Jerome, would 
be greatly increased if the genuine 
portions of it could be satisfactorily 
distinguished from the spurious. As 
Mr. Karsten says in his Preface, when 
good and bad are found side by side, 
when repetitions, contradictions, and 
insipidities are constantly turning up, 
not only casual readers are repelled, 
but even laborious and conscientious 
editors of Terence shrink from the 
attempt to separate the grain from the 
chaff, and hesitate to avail themselves 
as fully as they might of Scholia that 
present so many signs of weakness. 
Wessner, in the introduction to his 
edition of Donatus, expresses the 
opinion that the extrication of the 
genuine commentary of Donatus from 
the farrago of Scholia in which it is 
entangled would be, if not an impos- 
sible, yet at least a difficult and delicate 
task. To this task, however, Mr. Kar- 
sten addressed himself some years ago, 
and since 1904 he has from time to 
time made his conclusions known in 
the pages of Mnemosyne. For practical 
use by students of Terence it was 
desirable that the result of his re- 
searches should be summed up in an 


easily accessible form, and in the book 
before us we have the first volume of 
this summary of his work, containing 
the Scholia on the Andria and on the 
Eunuchus with what the editor con- 
siders the genuine and the spurious 
parts respectively so arranged as to be 
easily distinguishable. 

The first important matter of course 
is to determine how the true is to be 
known from the false—how the roses 
are to be culled from among the thorns, 
if one may borrow an expression used 
by a certain Jewish Rabbi in reference 
to his Talmudic studies. The dis- 
crimination of the true and the false 
must in the last resort depend on the 
judgment and taste—one might say, on 
the instinct—of the editor in each par- 
ticular case. It is well, however, where 
possible, to supplement instinct by 
reason, and Mr. Karsten lays down 
certain general principles which he 
follows in the execution of his task. 

These principles are set out in the 
Preface. Starting from the assumption 
that the reputed Scholia are to be 
attributed to Donatus, unless, when they 
definitely betray marks of a later hand, 
he proceeds to state what he considers 
to be the marks of lateness. A large 
number of Scholia give clearly and fully 
and in pure and elegant language such 
annotations as the passages to which 
they refer seem to call for. Scholia of 
this description may reasonably be as- 
signed to the original body of Scholia, 
that is, may be regarded as the work of 
Donatus. On the other hand, we also 
find many double Scholia, sometimes of 
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like content, sometimes of like or almost 
like form, sometimes again containing 
contradictory remarks in the same or in 
similar places; while sometimes there 
occur Scholia explaining not the text 
of Terence, but the preceding words of 
the Scholion. Such passages as these 
may fairly be regarded as later additions 
or corruptions. The reasons for his 
decision in each instance are given in 
supplementary notes at the end of the 
book, or references are furnished to the 
articles in Mnemosyne, where the passages 
are discussed. 

It is obvious that the principles on 
which Mr. Karsten works are not always 
easy to apply, and the results arrived at 
may often seem doubtful. The method, 
however, that he adopts of printing 
after each scholion in different type 
such portions as he has athetised make 
it easy for the reader to form his own 
judgment on the several passages. The 
editor fully realises the difficulty of 
arriving at certainty in the task he has 
attempted, and he has been careful that 
he should be able to apply justly to 
himself the words used by Sabbadini in 
his discussion of the Scholia on the 
Eunuchus (Studi Italiani di Filologia 
classica III. 346): ‘Se mi sono ingan- 
nato, il lettore ha qui tutti gli elementi 
per rifare da sé il lavoro.’ 

With the interesting question as to 
the origin of the Donatus collection of 
Scholia as we have it Mr. Karsten does 
not directly deal in the volume before 
us. He treated the subject at length 
some years ago in a separate work, and 
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advanced an elaborate theory as to the 
elements of which it is composed and 
as to the manner in which they were 
brought together. This theory he is 
now inclined to abandon, partly in 
deference to the criticisms it called 
forth and partly in consequence of his 
own further researches. Indeed, as so 
often happens in such cases, most of 
those who have treated the subject have 
been more successful in demolishing 
the theories of others than in establish- 
ing one of their own. Indirectly, how- 
ever, he does in the present work make 
a valuable contribution to the question, 
for a clear knowledge of what parts are 
rightly attributed to Donatus would 
furnish a solid basis on which to frame 
a scheme of the history of the whole. 
Even those who assailed his theory of 
the origin of the whole have expressed 
their hearty appreciation of the value 
ot his work (as contained both in the 
various numbers of Mnemosyne and in 
his book De Commenti Donatiani ad 
Terentt fabulas origine et composttione) 
in the detailed discrimination of the 
genuine parts of the commentary, and 
this favourable estimate is confirmed 
by a perusal of the result of his labours 
in the connected and easily available 
form in which it is now presented to us 
so far as regards the Andria and the 
Eunuchus. Future editors of these 
plays will gladly avail themselves of 
the assistance thus afforded. 


C. H. KEENE. 


University College, Cork. 


ROMAN BRITAIN: AND ANCIENT HISTORY AT OXFORD. 


The Romanization of Roman Britain, by 
Ε΄ HAVERFIELD. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1912. Pp. 68. 16 plates and 
drawings and 6 plans. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Study of Ancient History at Oxford. 
By F. HAVERFIELD. Oxford: Henry 
Frowde, 1912. Pp. 31. 18. net. 


PROFESSOR HAVERFIELD’S Romanization 
of Roman Britain, published originally 
in 1906 from the Proceedings of the 
British Academy, has long been out of 
print, so that this new and enlarged 


edition is particularly welcome. It is 
easy to see in all archaeology, and not 
least in that of Roman Britain, nothing 
but an intricate mass of technical detail, 
in which none but specialists can find 
their way, and from which no con- 
clusions of general interest are likely to 
emerge. From this narrowness of vision 
even archaeologists are not always 
exempt, and the dating of pottery and 
the study of architectural detail become 
ends in themselves, not means for recon- 
structing the developement of culture or 
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filling up gaps in a defective historical 
tradition. The value of this book lies 
in the clearness and precision with 
which Professor Haverfield sets forth 
the historical conclusions which are 
both the result of years of minute 
archaeological research and its justifi- 
cation. After some introductory re- 
marks on the effect produced on 
Western Europe as a whole by the 
establishment of the Roman Empire, 
Professor Haverfield passes to the par- 
ticular and, as some have thought, 
exceptional case of Britain. In a num- 
ber of short sections dealing with lan- 
guage, art, material civilisation, and 
local government he shows how deep 
was the effect of the annexation of the 
island, how numerous were the con- 
nections of its culture with that of the 
Western provinces as a whole, and how 
slight are the traces of any surviving 
national spirit. On land tenure alone 
he still holds that lack of evidence 
stands in the way of any definite con- 
clusions. The final sections deal with 
the chronology of this cultural process 
and with the interesting and somewhat 
neglected question of the ‘Celtic re- 
vival’ which external stimulus produced 
under the late Empire. The illustrations 
and examples are just sufficient to give 
the reader an insight into the method 
employed and a confidence that the 
generalisations which he finds are not 
based upon insufficient evidence. Com- 
paring this edition with the last we find 
that Professor Haverfield has not only 
stated his views more fully, but also 
that he has largely increased the num- 
ber of illustrations. Particularly valu- 
able additions are plans of two typical 
country houses of the ‘corridor’ and 
‘courtyard’ types, and of the forum at 
Silchester with the buildings surround- 
ing it. It is also interesting to note 
among these additions the results of 
recent research. In the original edition 
the Roman site at Corbridge, then unex- 
cavated, was dismissed in a footnote as 
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a ‘tiny unimportant place’; Corbridge 
has now been partially explored, and 
although ‘it was certainly always small, 
and comparatively important only for a 
brief period, still its excavation has 
yielded a monument which is given a 
full-page illustration and a paragraph 
of discussion as an example of certain 
tendencies in Romano-British art. Of 
equally recent date is the recovery, 
under Professor Haverfield’s own direc- 
tion, of the plan of the ‘villa’ at North- 
leigh in Oxfordshire. These illustrations 
are not only valuable in themselves by 
making some of the results of recent 
work familiar to those who have not 
the time to consult the various periodi- 
cals in which they are recorded, but are 
an encouraging proof that, in spite of 
difficulties, research in this direction is 
still proceeding. May we hope that 
the increased material at his disposal 
will induce Professor Haverfield to 
embody his conclusions in a more com- 
prehensive work at no distant date? In 
the meantime this book should be in 
the hands both of archaeologists who 
wish for a clear definition of the goal 
towards which their efforts can be 
directed, and of historians who wish to 
know something of the evidence on 
which are based those results which the 
barrenness of the literary tradition on 
this period of English history compels 
them to utilise. 

The Study of Ancient History in 
Oxford is a lecture delivered last 
summer to undergraduates beginning 
to work for Literae Humamores. While 
it will doubtless interest chiefly those 
actually engaged in reading or teaching 
for this school, there may be others 
elsewhere who care to acquaint them- 
selves with the methods of study pursued 
at Oxford, or who may be interested to 
read Professor Haverfield’s views on the 
relation of geography to history and the 
use of original sources. 


Gri thee 1 
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KUHNER’S LATIN SYNTAX. 
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Ausfiihrliche Grammatik der latein. 
Sprache. Von R. KUHNER. Second 
Edition. Vol. II., Part 1, neubear- 


beitet von C. STEGMANN. Pp. v+ 
828. 917 χ 61". Hannover: Hahnsche 
Buchhandlung, 1912. M.18; bound, 
M. 20. 


We have here the first Part of the 
Syntax Volume of Kiihner’s Latin Gram- 
mar, treating of the Simple Sentence. 
It is a most useful reference book, a 
great dictionary of Latin Syntax, to be 
kept at hand for constant use. It is not 
a book to read. One loses one’s way in 
the immense mass of examples, unable 
to see the wood for the trees. But asa 
reference book it is of the greatest value, 
not only to the man who is working 
specially at syntax, but to everyone who 
teaches Latin. It enables us to keep in 
close touch with the Latin authorities, 
to verify without any great expenditure 
of time the truth of any statement of 
which we feel doubtful, to make our 
knowledge first-hand instead of second- 
hand. Even for elementary teaching it 
is not well to depend altogether on the 
ordinary grammars. Though many of 
these summaries are admirable, they 
cannot put before us in any abundance 
the evidence on which their generalisa- 
tions are based. They do not show 
clearly enough what is normal, what is 
exceptional. Hence it sometimes hap- 
pens that a sentence of an unusual type 
is set before beginners as a model and 
carefully practised, while the normal 
Latin is not noticed.1 ‘That is why,’ 





1 For instance, there is a widespread belief, 
encouraged by Kennedy’s Latin Primer, § 208, 
that the usual Latin for ‘I ask him for money’ 
is not ‘Pecuniam ab eo peto’ but ‘ Pecuniam 
eum rogo. Kihner, especially in the new edi- 
tion, is good on the case constructions of many 
verbs ; é.g. on celo Dr. Stegmann tells us that 
Non te celaui sermonem T. Ampi (Fam. 2, 16, 3) 
is the only instance of its kind in Cicero, and 
that there is only one like it in Livy. In the 
first edition we read that the construction with 
de is ‘also’ found, in the second that it is 
‘usual,’ e.g. Cic. Dezot. 18, de tnsidizs celare te 
noluit. The point is not very important ; it is 
clear that the earlier use of the double accusa- 
tive, even when ‘the Thing’ is represented by 
a Noun, did survive in the ‘classical’ period ; 
but it is worth mentioning, partly to show the 


wrote Walter Headlam (Classical Review, 
Xix., 1905, p. 31), ‘it is a mistake to teach 
Greek out of grammars, because inevit- 
ably they give far more prominence to 
abnormalities than to the rule itself . . . 
for understanding the effect of literature 
it is the usage . . . that matters.’ The 
merit of this book is that, speaking 
generally, it provides sufficient evidence 
of the Latin usage. It covers the period 
from Plautus to Tacitus, and illustrates 
with special fulness the prose language 
of the time of Cicero and Augustus. It 
does not aim at being a historical syn- 
tax, but the wide range of examples 
often makes it useful as a supplement 
to Schmalz’s valuable work. 

Dr. Stegmann is responsible for the 
new edition of the Syntax volume, of 
which this is the first Part. He is well 
qualified for the task. He has written 
a school Latin grammar. He has also 
published a series of valuable articles? 
on the syntax and style of Cicero and 
Caesar, which are based on minute and 
repeated study of their writings. Any 
one who has done similar work even on 
a small scale, any one who has collected 
examples for himself, drawn his own 
conclusions, and tried to state them 
clearly, will know the value of such a 
training. It gives a man not merely a 
very useful knowledge of detail and a 
habit of accurate statement, but also an 
insight into the subject which is not 
easily acquired in any other way. 
Hence it is not surprising to find that 
he has done the work of revision 
thoroughly, and has thought it part of 
his duty to verify every reference and to 
bring every quotation into harmony 
with the best texts. He has an exten- 
sive knowledge of the important work 
that has been done since Kiihner laid 
down his pen nearly forty years ago. I 
have compared the two editions in many 
places and have found again and again 
that the information is more accurate 
and more complete. The new edition 





greater accuracy of the new edition of Kiuhner, 
partly because in Lewis and Short we find 
‘Rare, aliquem de aliqua re’ and their mistake 
is copied in some of the school dictionaries. 

2 In Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie und 
Paedagogik, 1885, 1887, 1890, 1894. 


——" = 
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follows closely on the lines of the old 
and the numbering of the sections re- 
mains the same. The print, especially 
that of the Notes, is better. 

There are, it is needless to say, places 
where the book might still be improved. 
There are sections and paragraphs 
which might with advantage have been 
entirely re-written. Some of them seem 
to have grown through additions made 
at various times by Kiihner or his suc- 
cessor till they have lost their unity. 
But some such faults are inevitable ina 
work of this size, unless a writer has un- 
limited time and money at his disposal, 
and can freely recast his material when 
he sees it in proof. They do not 
diminish*to any appreciable extent the 


VARRO ON 


Varro on Farming. The three books 
Rerum Rusticarum, translated with 
Introduction, Commentary, and Ex- 
cursus by LLoyp StTorr-BEsT, M.A. 
Lond. 1 vol. 8vo. Pp. vii+374. 
London: G. Bell and Sons, 1912. 5s. 


TuIs is, or is going to be, an age of 
classical translations. So the Master of 
Trinity told the Classical Association 
lately, and his words were hailed with 
enthusiasm. The Oxford Press has long 
been distinguishing itself in this line, 
and now Messrs. Bell are once more 
producing ‘cribs’ better both inside and 
outside than most of the volumes of 
their once famous ‘Classical library.’ 
So far so good; seeing that we have 
always been using cribs for Hebrew 
literature, there seems to be no good 
reason why we should not use them for 
Latin and Greek, if only we take care 
that we do not allow those who cannot 
read those languages to attempt to inter- 
pret for us the life and literature of the 
ancients. There lies the real danger. I 
know of an ardent Western American 
who set out to write a history of Rome, 
which was to prove all previous Roman 
historians to be utterly wrong, without 
being able to construe a single Latin 
sentence, 

The translation before us is a good 
and an interesting one. It is interesting, 

NO. CCXXXIII. VOL, XXVII. 


value of the book. We shall have a 
more perfect reference book in the 
great Historische Grammattk der latein. 
Sprache, edited by Professor Gustav 
Landgraf—when it is completed. But 
when will that be? The first volume 
was published in 1894. Of the Syntax 
as yet (November, 1912) not half has 
appeared. As the Revue Critique says 
of the Thesaurus linguae latinae (which 
has now reached the letter D), ‘Nos 
arriére-neveux auront bien des facilités.’ 
In the meantime the practical man will 
buy Kihner-Stegmann. 


W. E. P. PANTIN. 


St. Paul’s School, West Kensington, 
London, W. 


FARMING. 


because it seems to be only the second 
attempt to render Varro in English, and 
the first ever made by a competent 
scholar. Our translator mentions one 
by a certain Clarke in 1800 (just when 
agricultural problems were being widely 
discussed in England), and says that it 
was the work of one evidently unaccus- 
tomed to Varro’s peculiar diction. Mr. 
Storr-Best is beyond doubt quite at 
home with that diction, and his transla- 
tion is good, mainly because he has 
contrived to let us see Varro himself by 
means of it—a person well worth seeing 
and knowing. He has done his best, 
not without success, to give his reader 
an idea of Varro’s rough and practical 
Sabine nature, of his sanity and good 
sense, of his straightforwardness (a 
quality which is also apparent in the 
chapters of Caesar’s Civil War in which 
he is mentioned), and lastly, of his some- 
what ponderous attempts at playfulness. 
All this is achieved in the translation 
alone, and that is saying much for a 
translator’s skill. Mr. Storr-Best has 
travelled in Italy, has seen Varro’s villa, 
and is quite in sympathy with the old 
encyclopaedist, alike in his practical and 
his pedantic moods. He has also taken 
real pains with the text, which is often 
harassing in the extreme, here and there 
proposing emendations or interpreta- 
tions of his own, and often so far as I 
H 
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am able to judge, with good results. A 
list of textual criticisms will be found 
in Excursus iil. 

We may then heartily welcome so 
adequate a rendering of a book which 
stands by itself in Roman literature. It 
is the only work of Varro’s which sur- 
vives entire, and it gives us a good idea 
of him. It is healthy reading, for it 
keeps us in touch throughout with real 
life in that rhetorical age. And it is old- 
Italian to the core, though its setting be 
that of the Aristotelian dialogue, and 
though its learned author consulted 
Greek books bythe score. His poor wife 
Fundania, to whom Book I. is addressed, 
found herself provided with a list of 
fifty of these, to help her in farming the 
estate she had bought. 

Mr. Storr-Best does not often make 
mistakes, but he should not have stated 
(on p. 242) that the elaborate ritual of 
the Eleusinia was introduced at Rome 
in the temple of Ceres from 496 onwards. 
To support this assertion he refers to 
Cicero’s de Legibus ii. 9 (meve quem 
wutianto, etc.),as being a quotation from 
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the XII. Tables—which it certainly is 
not. Lastly, I may just note that in 
translating Varro’s account of the old 
myth of the generation of bees from a 
carcass, so familiar to us from that of 
Virgil, he does not in his commentary 
allude to the true explanation of this. 
As this is not very generally known, I 
may quote a few lines from The Oxen- 
born Bees of the Ancients, by C. R. Osten 
Sacken (Heidelberg, 1894), for the pos- 
session of which I have to thank my 
friend Dr. LE, C, Miall, F.R.S.° ‘The 
original cause of this delusion lies m the 
fact that a very common fly, Evistalis 
tenax (popularly called the drone-fly), 
lays its eggs upon carcasses of animals, 
that its larvae develop within the pu- 
trescent mass, and finally change into a 
swarm of flies which, in their shape, 
hairy clothing, and colour, look exactly 
like bees, though they belong to a totally 
different order of insects.’ He adds that 
as carcasses are not allowed to lie about 
now, we do not see the process at work 
as the ancients did. 
W. WarDE FOWLER. 


SHORT NOTICES 


Sophocles, with an English Translation. 
By F. Storr, B.A. Vol. 1. Contain- 
ing Oedipus the King, Oedipus at 
Colonus, Antigone. Pp. χὶν 419. 
London: William Heinemann, Ig12. 
(The Loeb Classical Library.) 


In the preface to his translations from 
the Early Italian Poets D. G. Rossetti 
maintained that the only true motive 
for putting poetry into fresh language 
must be to endow a fresh nation with 
one more possession of beauty. If in 
this latest addition to the Loeb Series 
Mr. Storr cannot, any more than other 
adventurers in the same field, claim to 
have satisfied the severe conditions im- 
plied in such a dictum, it can at least be 
said of his work that it reaches and 
maintains a high level of excellence as 
translations go. It will be read with 
pleasure, both by professed scholars and 
by those whose needs the Loeb publica- 
tions are specially designed to serve, 


the class of men whose Greek has grown 
rusty through the preoccupations of 
active life. 

Mr. Storr does not make the blunder 
of confusing literalness with fidelity, nor 
on the other hand does he treat his 
author as a blank cheque to be filled up 
with his own subjective impressions, a 
common tendency in these days. His 
diction is as a rule dignified and satisfy- 
ing, neither dependent for the proper 
pitch on Wardour Street archaicisms, 
nor degenerating into the commonplace 
and colloquial in the effort to catch the 
happy mean of the λέξις of Sophocles. 
His blank verse, though it rarely rouses 
our enthusiam, and is indeed occasionally 
monotonous, never falls below a good 
level, and is especially satisfactory in the 
longer speeches which have clearly been 
made the subject of very careful study. 
His rhymed versions of the lyrics are 
good, often very good. It is pleasing also 
to observe that Mr. Storr can and does 
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use other metres than those affected by 
Swinburne. In this connexion readers 
should turn to the ἰὼ γενεαὶ βροτῶν of 
the Oedipus Tyrannus in the metre of the 
‘Hymn to the Nativity,’ and to the 
Colonus ode in the Oedipus Coloneus. 

While the general effect is so good— 
and after all this is the great matter— 
it may seem ungracious to point to what 
may be thought defects. ‘When what 
conjunction comes to pass,’ O. C. 410 
seems a mistake for ‘conjuncture.’ A 
rendering like ‘The riddling Sphinx 
compelled us to let slide The dim past’ 
(O.T.305), strikes one as ταπεινόν, though 
the expression has ancient authority. 
There are occasional lines like ‘ Vile 
slanderer, thou blurtest forth these 
taunts, where the harshness can 
hardly be of set purpose. And a wrong 
note is surely struck by the interjection 
in ‘But O condemn me not without 
appeal’ (O. T. 608), for Creon is not a 
suppliant but maintains a firm bearing 
throughout. ‘So spwe and cast her off’ 
(Ant. 653) will strike many as unneces- 
sarily close to the Greek. There seems 
to be something amiss with the trochaic 
line (O. T. 1515) ‘ Though ’tis grievous. 
Weep not, everything must have its 
day ’—a trochee wanting? And finally 
it is not always very clear what principle 
has guided the choice of English metres 
as the equivalents of the original ; the 
same measure in Greek is sometimes 
met by one and sometimes by another, 
but this opens up a question too large 
for discussion here. 

Like the rest of the series, the book 
is beautifully printed, and the page is a 
delight to the eye. 


Tv 
Homerische Probleme: II. Die Kom- 
position der Odyssee. Von Dr. E. 
BELZNER. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner. 


THE new impulse in Homeric criticism 
is specially active in defence of the 
Odyssey. Wolf left us that praeclarisst- 
mum monumentum intact, but only to be 
resolved into elements, after a decent 
respite by way of respect for his 
memory, by a host of eager dis- 
ruptionists. We seem now to be in 
‘the last phase.’ ‘The grass of yester- 
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year is dead ... the poem doth re- 
main.’ For this relief there are many 
claimants on our gratitude. Monro’s 
Appendices were perhaps enough for 
many in this country. Across the 
water Rothe, Drerup, Draheim, van 
Leeuwen and Stiirmer—to mention the 
mpopayor—have restated the case for 
unity in substantial papers and trea- 
tises all published within the last few 
years. 

And now this vindication by Dr. 
Belzner, which for method and clear- 
ness and patient exposition may com- 
pare with the best. A careful pre- 
liminary study of that very indefinite 
entity, the Telemachy, leads to the con- 
clusion that the Odyssey is ‘a great 
drama with a περιπέτεια ἐκ κακοῦ εἰς 
ἀγαθόν, and this conclusion is tested by 
reference to a number of Eckszenen or 
‘moments’ on which criticism had 
fastened. As these are found to be 
relevant to the pervading purpose, a 
good prima facie case is made out for 
unity. Next, the popular systems of 
criticism, A thetesen-, Quellen-, and Trans- 
posttions-krittk alike, are set aside as 
unsatisfying, and objectionable in their 
applications of strict logic and modern 
formulae. Dr. Belzner prefers, in a 
chapter on Technik—in which one is 
glad to see that ‘primitive’ and 
‘advanced’ elements are distinguished 
—to determine for himself the poet’s 
‘own way,’ and on that as a basis to 
make a fresh examination of the poem. 
This is much better than nosing out 
the Bearbeiter and Interpolator in every 
other passage, and the result is still 
further to confirm the conclusion that 
the epic is a work composed ‘at one 
projection.’ A number of interpolations 
are admitted, and the treatment here is 
an improvement on the old style; but 
many will probably think that we still 
want an editor to do for the Odyssey 
what Sikes and Allen did for the 
Hymns. 

A third instalment of the Probleme 
is to deal with the relation of the 
Odyssey to the Iliad, and will be most 
welcome. The only really compre- 
hensive examination of the point, 
Monro’s chorizontic demonstration, has 
failed to stand the test. 

A. S. 


τοῦ 


Praktisches Lehrbuch der Neugriechischen 
Volkssprache fiir den Schul- und Selbstun- 
tervicht. Von Kart WIED. Bibliothek 
der Sprachenkunde. 4 auflage. Wien 
und Leipzig: A. Hartleben’s Verlag. 


WE are glad to welcome the fourth 
edition, improved, of Wied’s Modern 
Greek Grammar. The book is already 
well known in England; Mrs. Gardner 
translated it (with certain changes) in 
1892. The declensions might be a little 
simplified, but the book has the merit 
of not including ancient forms or the 
modern literary jargon; and it may be 
recommended as really a practical book. 
Wel. Ε, 


Les Manuscrits latins du v° au xii* stécle 
conservés a la bibliothéque impériale 
de Saint - Pétersbourg. Tome I. 
Description, Textes inédits, Repro- 
ductions autotypiques. Tome II. 
Reproductions autotypiques. Par 
Dom ANTONIO STAERK, O.S.B. St. 
Petersburg: Krois, 1910. £5 10s. 


THESE two large volumes, the result of 
seven years’ work, will be welcomed not 
merely by classical students, but also 
by theologians, historians and palaeo- 
graphers. Both editor and publisher are 
to be congratulated on their courageous 
undertaking. Every learned institution 
which can afford it should procure a 
copy. 

The wonderful library of Corbie, near 
Amiens (not to be confounded with its 
German offshoot Corvey, near Minden), 
passed to St. Germain. At the French 
Revolution the cream of the collection 
was secured by a Russian, Dubrowsky, 
and is now in the Imperial Library, 
St. Petersburg. It is mainly these Corbie 
MSS., hitherto so unknown and so in- 
accessible to students, that Dom Staerk 
has now, by means of photographs, de- 
scriptions and copious excerpts, made 
available for us. Classical students will 
turn first to his account of the MS. of 
Columella (Ff. v. class 1), Lundstrém’s 
liber pretiosissimus. Mr. Plummer will 
give precedence to the MS. of Bede’s 
History (Q. v. I. 18), in Anglo-Saxon 
minuscule of the eighth century. Of 
Biblical and Patristic MSS. there are so 
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many of supreme importance, that I do 
not know which should be selected for 
mention. 

Gratitude to the author disinclines 
one to look for flaws in his work. But 
if a sprinkling of censure must be added 
to flavour the praise, one might point 
out that the reduced scale of some of 
the photographs spoils the presentation 
of the script. For example, that inter- 
esting, early type of. Insular (Anglo- 
Saxon ?) script in Q. v. I. 15 is unfairly 
treated by Staerk’s plate. Justice is done 
to it by the plate in Traube’s Palaco- 
graphische Bemerkungen, which is, as all 
plates for palaeographical study ought 
to be, in natural size. Dom Staerk, not 
venturing to trust his own judgment in | 
dating the MSS., sent these plates to 
experts in the Vatican Library, with the 
not unnatural result that the dates as- 
signed are sometimes wide of the mark. 
For example, this MS., Q. v. I. 15, is 
ascribed to the tenth, instead of (at 
latest) the eighth century; Q. v. I. 4 15 
the second part (as Staerk learned too 
late) of Paris Bibl. Nat. lat. 12214, 
assigned rightly by Delisle to the sixth 
century. The dating ‘saec. vill ineunte’ 
is clearly wrong. 

But it is enough to indicate the pres- 
ence of faults like these. They do not 
seriously impair the value of these two 
indispensable volumes. 

W. M. Linpsay. 





The Governors of Moesia. By S. E. 
Strout. (A dissertation submitted in 
candidacy for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy at Princeton University.) 
8vo. Pp. xiitg7. Princeton: The 
Falcon Press, IgtI. 75 cents. 


THE object of this book is to construct 
a list, as complete as the evidence 
permits, of the governors of the province 
of Moesia from the period of its creation 
by Augustus to the reorganisation of the 
provincial system at the end of the third 
century. The bulk of the evidence is, 
of course, epigraphical, although gaps 
are occasionally filled by the provincial 
coinage or passages in the literary 
authorities. The author has also made 
good use of general works on provincial 
administration as well as special treatises 
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such as those of Filow, Pick, and Van 
de Weerd. The evidence concerning 
each governor is clearly and fully dis- 
cussed, and the results attained are 
sufficiently important to make the book 
a valuable work of reference to students 
in similar fields of Roman history. In 
dealing with such fragmentary evidence 
certainty has of course often been un- 
attainable, and the detailed scale of the 
work has increased the possibility of 
error. Speaking generally however, 
errors, apart from a few obvious mis- 
prints, are difficult to detect, and the 
author’s arguments are usually weighty 
enough to carry conviction. An excep- 
tion perhaps is the commentary on the 
inscription of Plautius Aelianus, where 
Mr. Stout does not convince us that 
Tacitus was right in his statement that 
it was from Germany and not Moesia 
that Legio IV. Scythica was summoned 
to the Armenian War in 58. A con- 
fusion with the German Legio IV. 
Macedonica was always possible, par- 
ticularly as Tacitus’ source for this 
portion of his works does not seem 
usually to have mentioned the distinc- 
tive titles of the legions. It also does 
not seem possible to identify Julius 
Festus, who was governor of Moesia 
Inferior at the beginning of the reign 
of Severus Alexander, with a tribunus 
of the same name, who is shown by 
a diploma to have commanded the 
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Cohors I. Flavia Numidarum in Lycia 
in 178. Not only must we suppose him 
to have been nearly seventy at the time of 
his Moesian governorship, but the com- 
mand of an auxiliary cohort is more 
naturally associated with an equestrian 
than a senatorial career. 

The chief point of general interest 
which this book suggests is that the 
contrast between the emperor’s power 
of maintaining his legati in office for as 
long a period as seemed to him desirable 
and the annual tenure of the governors 
of the senatorial provinces is not of 
such practical importance as is some- 
times stated. Mr. Stout gives a list of 
twenty-eight governors of Moesia In- 
ferior who can be assigned with com- 
parative certainty to the second century. 
This would make their average tenure 
under four years, and, since the list is 
probably not complete, we can safely 
say that three years was the usual term 
of office of animperial legatus. Longer 
tenure is only common in the first cen- 
tury when the supply of loyal and ca- 
pable civil servants was unequal to the 
demand. From the reign of Vespasian 
onwards the extension of the civitas to 
provincials and the consequent increase 
in the number of men qualified for the 
governing class clearly gave the adminis- 
tration so many aspirants to office that 
only a limited tenure enabled them to 
be satisfied. αν: L. G 


NOTES AND NEWS 


THE Board has decided to enlarge the 
Review by two sheets, exclusive of the 
Index. We are pleased to make this 
announcement, and we hope now to be 
able to bring our reviews out more 
promptly. The enlargement has be- 
come possible because the number of 
subscribers has increased; it is in the 
power of our readers to increase that 
number still further by their kind efforts, 
and thus to enable us to do better justice 
to the books sent us for review. 


The Bombay Branch of the Classical 
Association has no less than 100 
members. New light on the classics 


may be expected from those who have 
experience of the East. Fr. Ailinger’s 
paper on Latin as the Future Esperanto, 
written for this Branch, was read at 
the General Meeting in Sheffield, and 
we commend the idea to readers of the 
Review for consideration. 


We welcome the _ newly - formed 
‘Northumberland and Durham Classi- 
cal Association.’ Delivering his presi- 
dential address at its first meeting, the 
Bishop of Durham paid a just tribute 
to the Cambridge scholars of the fifties 
and sixties, who, he said, ‘were able 
with a certain tranquillity of conviction 
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to pursue their grammatical and textual 
studies alongside a large love of letters.’ 
There was, perhaps, a danger of over- 
specialisation in modern days. Speaking 
on the same topic, Principal Hadow said 
that Cambridge in the sixties began to 
insist on the importance of teaching the 
classics in relation to the great modern 
literatures. It was through this that the 
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classical teaching of England had ad- 
vanced so much in the last half-century. 
The new Association is intended, in the 
words of Canon Cruickshank, ‘to en- 
courage a broad and sympathetic study 
of the classics, and to draw together all 
in the two counties who are really loyal 
to the cause of Latin and Greek.’ We 
wish it all success. 





VERSION 


BOADICEA. 


WHEN the British warrior Queen, 
Bleeding from the Roman rods, 

Sought, with an indignant mien, 
Counsel of her country’s gods, 


Sage beneath a spreading oak, 
Sat the Druid, hoary chief, 

Every burning word he spoke 
Full of rage, and full of grief. 


‘ Princess! if our aged eyes 

Weep upon thy matchless wrongs, 
’Tis because resentment ties 

All the terrors of our tongues. 


‘Rome shall perish—write that word 
In the blood that she has spilt ; 
Perish, hopeless and abhorr’d, 
Deep in ruin as in guilt. 


‘Rome, for empire far renown’d, 
Tramples on a thousand states ; 
Soon her pride shall kiss the ground— 
Hark! the Gaul is at her gates! 


‘Other Romans shall arise, 
Heedless of a soldier’s name; 
Sounds, not arms, shall win the prize, 
Harmony the path to fame. 


‘ Then the progeny that springs 
From the forests of our land, 

Arm’d with thunder, clad with wings, 
Shall a wider world command. 


‘Regions Caesar never knew 
Thy posterity shall sway ; 

Where his eagles never flew, 
None invincible as they.’ 


Such the bard’s prophetic words, 
Pregnant with celestial fire, 
Bending as he swept the chords 
Of his sweet but awful lyre. 


ITALIS cruenta virgis Britonum domina 
simul 

patrias deorum ad aras iit omnia re- 
petens, 


patulis sub aesculetis ubi fatidica adyta, 
ibi multa conquerenti senior Druida, 
flagrans 
moerore simul et ira, sortes ita aperuit : 
‘regina, tanta passam mala, tanta 


facinora, 
spectamus impotentes lacrimantibus 
oculis ; 


adeo dolor loquelas, adeo premit animos. 

peritura, Roma—verbum hoc Britonum 
cruoribus 

inscribitor profusis—peritura penitus es; 

sceleribus erunt tuis iam paria exitia tua. 

quibus olim et imperabas populis et odio 
eras, 

humili ferere ab isdem tetigisse vice 
solum ; 

timor urbis ecce iam iam Geta bar- 
barus aderit. 

viden’ ut Remi propago nova ponit in- 
habiles 

gladios lyrasque sumit, superat cithara 
tubam ? 

viden’ ut tui per aevum Britones, dom- 
ina, novum, 

regione denegata comitatibus Italis, 

populos ubique signis  victricibus 
adeunt ἢ 

age, patriis iuventus oriunda nemoribus, 

volitante perge penna, fera sume toni- 
trua |’ 

ea praescius futuri canit; interibi 

sonat 

lyra suave, lyra tremendum, lyra vati- 
cina senis, 

trepidis ut incubavit digitis, rabido 
animo. 
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She, with all a monarch’s pride, 
Felt them in her bosom glow: 
Rush’d to battle, fought, and died ; 
Dying, hurl’d them at the foe. 


‘ Ruffians, pitiless as proud, 

Heaven awards the vengeance due; 
Empire is on us bestow’d, 

Shame and ruin wait for you.’ 


W. COwpeER. 





itaque aestuans superbo Boudicca pec- 
tore 

moritura ruit in hostes, moriens et ita 
minas 

iacit: ‘O superbientes scelere ac male- 

' ficiis, 

mala vos manent probrosos, mala pro- 
merita; mihi 

dicionis universae dedit auguria deus.’ 


N. C. ARMITAGE. 
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ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


ON THE MEANING OF ΛΟΙῸΣ IN CERTAIN PASSAGES IN 
ARISTOTLE’S NICOMACHEAN ETHICS. 


I HAVE been led to change my view 
about two noted places in the Nico- 
machean Ethics through a suggestion 
made to me by Mr. F. H. Hall, of Oriel 
College, an acute critic to whose know- 
ledge of the Ethics I owe many profit- 
able discussions. The passages in 
question are the following :— 


mic. Brn, 11: i... 5, T104” 21, δι᾿ 
ἡδονὰς δὲ καὶ λύπας φαῦλοι γίνονται, τῷ 
διώκειν " ταύτας καὶ φεύγειν, ἢ ἢ ἃς μὴ εἴ 
ἢ ὅτε οὐ δεῖ ἢ ὁσαχῶς ἄλλως ὑπὸ τοῦ 
λόγου διορίξεται τὰ τοιαῦτα. διὸ καὶ 
ὁρίξονται τὰς ἀρετάς, κ. TA. 

II. vi. 15, 11065 36, ἔστιν ἄρα ἡ ἀρετὴ 
ἕξις προαιρετική, ἐν μεσότητι οὖσα τῇ 
πρὸς ἡμᾶς, ὡρισμένῃ λόγῳ καὶ ὡς ἂν ὁ 
φρόνιμος ὁρίσειεν. 


It is usual to interpret λόγος differ- 
ently in these two places, and Mr. Hall 
raised the question whether this was 
likely to be right considering that in 
each the same topic is being treated. 

In the end we agreed that the inter- 
pretation of λόγος which he proposed in 
both passages was not satisfactory, and 
I was induced to consider the whole 
question. 

I had been accustomed to hold that 
in the second passage λόγῳ, in accord- 
ance with a known usage in Aristotle, 
meant an ordering or regulative prin- 
ciple in the form of a determining rule, 
and accordingly was inclined to think 
that the manuscript reading ὡς, though 
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quite possible, was inferior to the ᾧ 
derived from Aspasius. 

However, I have come to the con- 
clusion that I had been living in sin, 
though in very good company ; for the 
mere operation of putting side by side 
a number of familiar passages in the 
Ethics seems to me to lead irresistibly to 
a result which I had not anticipated— 
viz., that λόγος in both places means 
neither definition nor rule, but in both 
means Reason. The passages seem to 
belong to a well-defined group extend- 
ing through the Ethics from beginning 
to end which treat of the share of λόγος 
in moral virtue, and in all of which, from 
their nature, it is reasonable to suppose 
λόγος would have the same meaning. 

Now in some of these λόγος certainly 
means Reason, and not definition nor 
determining rule, and these passages, I 
shall try to show, carry the rest with 
them. 

In all of them Reason, sometimes 
called ὀρθὸς λόγος and often simply 
λόγος, iS represented as that which 
directs the impulses aright in virtue, 
and that not unfrequently with personi- 
fication as an authority speaking (λέγειν, 
φάναι), issuing commands (τάττει, 
προστάττει), which are obeyed (πει- 
θαρχεῖν) or disobeyed and _ resisted 
(ἀντιτείνειν, etc.). 

We may begin with those passages 
in the group in which λόγος must mean 
Reason. 

I 
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Nic. Eth. Il. ii. 2, 1103 31, τὸ μὲν 
οὗν κατὰ τὸν ὀρθὸν λόγον πράττειν κοινὸν 
καὶ ὑποκείσθω---ῥηθήσεται δ᾽ ὕστερον 
περὶ αὐτοῦ, καὶ τί ἐστιν ὁ ὀρθὸς λόγος, 
καὶ πῶς ἔχει πρὸς τὰς ἄλλας ἀρετάς. 
This shows by implication that the 
ὀρθὸς λόγος meant is itself an ἀρετή ; it 
cannot therefore be rule or definition, 
and must be Reason. The same thing 
is explicitly said in VI. i. 1-3, where 
ὀρθὸς λογός is made to be one of the 
intellectual virtues, and, as is well 
known, this ὀρθὸς λόγος which guides 
the virtuous man is identified at the 
end of the sixth book with φρόνησις. 
Vi. xii. 4, 1144? 21, πάντες, ὅταν 
ὁρίξωνται τὴν ἀρετὴν, προστιθέασι, τὴν 
ἕξιν εἰπόντες καὶ πρὸς ἅ ἐστι, τὴν κατὰ 
τὸν ὀρθὸν λόγον" ὀρθὸς δ᾽ ὁ κατὰ τὴν 
φρόνησιν. 

Ib., 5» 1144? 26. ἔστι γὰρ οὐ μόνον ἡ 
κατὰ τὸν ὀρθὸν λόγον, ἀλλ᾽ 7 μετὰ τοῦ 
ὀρθοῦ λόγου ἕξις ἀρετή ἐστιν" ὀρθὸς δὲ 
λόγος περὶ τῶν τοιούτων ἡ φρόνησίς 
ἐστιν. 

The passage first quoted, II. ii. 2, 
carries with it the kindred passage IIl. 
Vv. 21, I114> ΟἹ. κοινῇ μὲν οὖν περὶ τῶν 
ἀρετῶν εἴρηται ἡμῖν τό ΤΕ γένος τύπῳ, 

ὅτι μεσότητές εἰσιν καὶ ὅτι ἔξεις, ὑφ᾽ ὧν 

τε γίνονται, ὅτι τούτων πρακτικαὶ καθ᾽ 
αὐτάς, καὶ ὅτι ἐφ᾽ ἡμῖν καὶ ἑκούσιοι, 
καὶ οὕτως ὡς ἂν ὁ ὀρθὸς λόγος προσ- 
τάξῃ. Here, then, also λόγος means 
Reason. 

The interpretation of III. xi. 8 is 
similarly affected. IIIg* 20, ὁ δὲ 
σώφρων οὐ τοιοῦτος, ἀλλ’ ὡς ὁ ὀρθὸς 
λόγος. 

We shall see presently another ground 
for the same conclusion in all three 
passages. 

Next we may put the less direct 
evidence of the places where there is a 
kind of personification, for this is evi- 
dence for taking the Adyos so personified 
to be Reason, as will be readily allowed. 

In the following passages λόγος or 
ὀρθὸς λόγος is represented as speaking 
(cf. ‘the voice of Reason in us’): 

VI. i. 1, 1138” 19. τὸ δὲ μέσον ἐστὶν 
ὡς ὁ λόγος ὁ ὀρθὸς λέγει. VI. ii. 2 1139° 
23, δεῖ διὰ ταῦτα μὲν τόν τε Χλόγον ἀληθῆ 
εἶναι καὶ τὴν ὄρεξιν ὀρθήν. .. καὶ τὰ 
αὐτὰ τὸν (SC. τὸν λόγον) μὲν φάναι τὴν δὲ 
διώκειν. 

In the following it is something 
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listened to or disregarded : VII. vi. I, 
1140" 25, ἔοικε γὰρ ὁ θυμὸς ἀκούειν μέν 
τι τοῦ λόγου παρακούειν δέ. Χ. ἰχ. 7 
1170} 26, οὐ γὰρ ἂν ἀκούσειε λόγου ἀπο- 
πρέποντος, οὐδ᾽ ἂν συνείη ὁ κατὰ πάθος 
ζῶν." 

In the following λόγος encourages 
like a person. Ι. xiii. 15; crea? ΤῊ: 
τοῦ yap «ἐγκρατοῦς καὶ ἀκρατοῦς τὸν 
λόγον καὶ τῆς ψυχῆς τὸ λόγον ἔχον 
ἐπαινοῦμεν" ὀρθῶς γὰρ καὶ ἐπὶ τὰ βέχ- 
τιστα παρακαλεῖ. ὁ 

In the following λόγος is ‘represented 
as issuing commands. Ill. yet, tra" 
29, Kal οὕτως ws ἂν ὁ ὀρθὸς λόγος προσ- 
τάξῃ (quoted more fully above). 10. xil. 
7-10, 111g” 11, So Sef . . . τῷ λόγῳ 

μηθὲν ἀρ ηϊοῦσθωι — inh) Ge eee 
εὐπειθὲς λέγομεν καὶ κεκολασμένον τος 
ὥσπερ δὲ τὸν παῖδα δεῖ κατὰ τὸ πρόσ- 
τάγμα τοῦ παιδαγωγοῦ ζῆν, οὕτω καὶ 
τὸ ἐπιθυμητικὸν κατὰ τὸν λόγον. διὸ δεῖ 
τοῦ σώφρονος, τὸ ἐπιθυμητικὸν συμφωνεῖν 
τῷ λόγῳ᾽ σκόπος γὰρ ἀμφοῖν τὸ καλόν, 
καὶ ἐπιθυμεῖ ὁ ὃ σώφρων ὧν δεῖ καὶ ὡς δεῖ 
καὶ ὅτε: οὕτω δὲ τάττει καὶ ὁ λόγος. 
LV oye. 3», 1125" 33, βούλεται γὰρ ὁ 
πρᾶος ἀτάραχος εἶναι καὶ μὴ ἄγεσθαι 
ὑπὸ τοῦ πάθους, ἀλλ᾽ ὡς ἂν ὁ λόγος 
τάξῃ, 0 οὕτω καὶ ἐπὶ τούτοις καὶ ἐπὶ 
τοσοῦτον χρόνον χαλεπαίνειν. 

Those passages, again, in which λόγος 
means Reason carry with them those in 
which ὡς ὁ λόγος τάττει OF ὡς ἂν ὁ λόγος 
τάξῃ is shortened into ὡς ὁ λόγος or 
ὡς ἂν ὁ λόγος. 

TUT. waite, III5" II, φοβήσεται “μὲν 
οὖν καὶ τὰ τοιαῦτα, ὡς δεῖ δὲ καὶ ὡς ὁ 
λόγος ὑπομένει τοῦ καλοῦ ἕνεκα. III. 
Vill. 12, 1117" 8, ov yap διὰ τὸ καλὸν 
οὐδ᾽ ὡς ὁ λόγος, ἀλλὰ διὰ πάθος. III. 
xi. 8, 1108 20, ὁ δὲ σώφρων οὐ τοιοῦτος, 
ἀλλ᾽ ὡς ὁ ὀρθὸς λόγος. ΠῚ. vil. 5, 
III5" 19, κατ᾽ ἀξίαν γὰρ, καὶ ὡς ἂν ὁ 
λόγος, πάσχει καὶ πράττει ὁ ἀνδρεῖος. 

In these last four passages also, there- 
fore, Aayos should be translated Reason. 





᾿ is this place, however, and some hehers 
(see the conclusion of this article) λόγος may 
rather mean reasoning. But, as opposed to 
‘definition,’ the ‘translation is still,‘ Reason.’ 
‘Reason,’ like λύγος, often stands for reasoning. 
In the familiar expression ‘to listen to reason,’ 
this is often the case. Cf. ‘ When I am resolved, 
I always listen to reason, for then it can do no 
harm’ (Goldsmith’s Good-natured Man). Itis, 
of course, sometimes impossible to say which 
exactly is intended. 
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The same sort of personification 
seems implied in passages, of which 
there are many, in which λόγος is repre- 
sented as something obeyed or dis- 
obeyed and resisted. E.g., I. vii. 13, 


1098* 4, ἐπιπειθὲς λόγῳ; X. ix. 9 and: 


10, λόγῳ or TO λόγῳ πειθαρχεῖν ; I. ΧΙ]]. 
15 (already quoted), ὃ μάχεται καὶ 
ἀντιτείνει τῷ λόγῳ ib. 16 fin. and 17; 
ib., 18, 1102” 30, τὸ δ᾽ ἐπιθυμητικὸν καὶ 
ὅλως OPEKTLKOY μετέχει πως, 7) κατήκοόν 
ἐστιν αὐτοῦ (Sc. τοῦ λόγου) καὶ πειθαρ- 
χικόν. 

The use οὗ λόγος for Reason agrees 
with a number of passages of a more 
general character in which λόγος or 
τὸ λόγον ἔχον stands for the faculty of 
reason—e.g., VI. il. 4, 1130" 32, προ- 
αἱρέσεως δὲ (ἀρχὴ) ὄρεξις Kal λόγος ὁ 
ἕνεκά τινος" διὸ οὔτ᾽ ἄνευ. νοῦ καὶ δια- 
voias κιτ.λ., which implicitly also iden- 
tifies λόγος with νοῦς and διάνοια; I. 
ΧΙ]. passim ; cf. § 9, 1102" 27, οἷον τὸ μὲν 
ἄλογον αὐτῆς εἶναι, TO δὲ λόγον ἔχον, 
with 1102” 15, τὸν λόγον καὶ τῆς ψυχῆς 
τὸ λόγον ἔχον; VI. ν. 8, 1140” 25, δυοῖν 
δ᾽ ὄντοιν μεροῖν τῆς ψυχῆς τῶν λόγον 
ἐχόντων ; V. xi. 9 1138” 9, where again 
there is a kind of personification of 
λόγος. Akin to these are the passages 
with μετὰ Aoyou—e.g., VI. v. 4 1140? 5, 
ἕξιν ἀληθῆ μετὰ λόγου πρακτικήν; 10. 
1140? 20.1 

In the Seventh Book of the Ethics we 
find λόγος, with ὀρθός sometimes added, 
constantly standing for the Reason 
which controls the appetites in the 
virtuous man, which struggles unsuc- 
cessfully with the appetite in the 
ἀκρατής and successfully in the ἐγκρατής. 
The language so frequent in this book 
is all anticipated in Ethics I. xiii. cf. 
1102” 16-26. In the Seventh Book cf. 
(among many passages) e.g. VII. iii. 
Be, 2347" © egy. ΝΣ Ὡς 6 irra 4; 
tb. iv. 2. 1147” 31 (τὸν ὀρθὸν λόγον... 
Tov ἐν αὑτοῖς) ; vill. 4, II5I* 12; ix. 2, 
I151° 10. 

It is important for the purpose in 
hand to note that ὀρθὸς λόγος and λόγος 
simply are used indifferently in the 
same kind of formula. Thus in III. 


1 It must be observed that λόγος sometimes— 
as, ¢.g.,in VI. viii. 9, 1142* 26; xi. 4, 1143" 1, 
but by no means always—is restricted to dis- 
cursive reason. 


xi. 8 (quoted above) we have ὡς ὁ ὀρθὸς 
λόγος, and in the same book, ch. vii. 2 
(quoted above), for the same thing we 
find ὡς ὁ λόγος : so also in the same 
chapter, § 5 (quoted above), and 
ch. viii., § 12 (quoted above). So 
again corresponding to III. v. 21 
(quoted above) ὡς ἂν ὁ ὀρθὸς λόγος 
προστάξῃ, we find in IV. v. 3 (quoted 
above) ὡς ἄν ὁ λόγος τάξῃ, and in 
III. xiii. g (quoted above) τάττει ὁ 
λόγος. 

In the Seventh Book παρὰ τὸν ὀρθὸν 
λόγον and παρὰ τὸν λόγον are used 
interchangeably. Compare iv. 2 παρὰ 
τὸν ὀρθὸν λόγον (1147 31) with παρὰ τὸν 
λόγον of the same thing in the same 
chapter, § 5, 1148* 29 and VII. viii. 4, 5 
II51* 12 and 21, παρὰ τὸν ὀρθὸν λόγον 
with ix. 6, 1151” 35, παρὰ τὸν λόγον. 

To come now to the two passages 
from the Second Book under considera- 
tion. Just like the principal passages 
which have been discussed, they are 
concerned with that ordering and 
guiding of the appetites which produce 
moral virtue, and on the analogy of these 
fairly numerous passages λόγος in them 
would naturally be the Reason which 
is the ordering authority. Nor is there 
the smallest difficulty in so under- 
standing it. The words ὁρίζεσθαι and 
διορίζεσθαι may have perhaps tended to 
mislead in both passages because a 
well-known implication of them was.not 
sufficiently taken into account. “Opifew 
and διορίζειν, whether in active or 
middle, do not merely mean to define ; 
they do not merely describe or state 
defining limitations or distinctions, but 
often mean to prescribe them or order 
them as well. The word ‘ determine’ in 
English has often the same implication. 

Consequently, in the first passage 
ὑπὸ τοῦ λόγου διορίζεται corresponds 
exactly to the passages quoted in which 
Reason is represented as ordering and 
commanding. More especially there is 
a very close parallelism between it and 
III. xi. g (above quoted). Compare 
ἢ ἅς μὴ δεῖ, ἢ ὅτε ov δεῖ, ἢ ὡς οὐ δεῖ ἢ 
ὁσαχῶς ἄλλως ὑπὸ τοῦ λόγου διορί- 
ζεται, with (III. xi. 9) ἐπιθυμεῖ ὁ 
σώφρων ὧν δεῖ καὶ ὡς δεῖ καὶ ὅτε" οὕτω 
δὲ τάττει καὶ ὁ λόγος. 

In the second passage the same prin- 
ciple applies to wpiopévn λόγῳ. But 
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there is here a further and a strong con- 
formation. The expression ὡρισμένῃ 
λόγῳ is followed by the epexegesis καὶ 
ὡς ἂν ὁ φρόνιμος opioee, and as we have 
seen φρόνησις is defined as the ὀρθὸς 
λόγος which guides the impulses in 
virtue and prescribes their limits: The 
form then of the expression agrees re- 
markably with the hypothesis that λόγος 
stands here as it does in so many places 
for ὀρθὸς λόγος, the moral reason which 
is φρόνησις. 

The meaning therefore of ὡρισμένῃ 
λόγῳ is ‘ prescribed by Reason.’ 

Further, it is of interest that ὡς ἂν ὁ 
φρόνιμος ὁρίσειε corresponds to οὕτως 
ὡς ἂν ὁ ὀρθὸς λόγος προστάξῃ in III. 
v. 2I1,and ὡς ἂν ὁ λόγος τάξη in IV. 
v. 3. This confirms ὡς, the reading of 
the manuscripts, against the derived 
from Aspasius; and I confess that it 
seems anyhow very difficult to accept 
the reading ᾧ if λόγῳ is correctly ren- 
dered by ‘ Reason.’ 

I have noticed that some of the 
current translations give ‘ Reason’ for 
λόγῳ in the second passage, but this is 
accompanied by such unfortunate and 
sometimes even grotesque interpreta- 
tions of λόγος on the first passage that 
one naturally does not incline to give 
them credit for any insight into the 
matter. 

Mr. Hall points out an objection 
which seems fairly fatal to the render- 
ing of τοῦ λόγου on the first passage by 
‘the definition, the rule,’ etc., and that 
that is that the definition has not yet 
appeared in the text and is not de- 
veloped till later on. 

In this connection there is another 
passage of interest, X. ix. 12: ὁ δὲ 
νόμος ἀναγκαστικὴν ἔχει δύναμιν λόγος 
ὧν ἀπό τινος φρονήσεως καὶ νοῦ. 

The meaning of this passage may be 
determined by other places in the same 
chapter in which λόγος occurs, and is 
confirmed by the Politics. 

In the Ethics here Aristotle is dis- 
cussing the place of Reason (λόγος) in 
the moral training, and λόγος is used 
generally for ‘reason’ in the sense of 
reasoning. § 3, 1179” 3, e¢ μὲν ody 
ἦσαν οἱ λόγοι αὐταρκεῖς πρὸς TO ποιῆσαι 
ἐπιεικεῖς κτ.λ..---τεαβοηΐηρϑ, arguments. 
§ 5, 1179” 16, τοὺς δὴ τοιούτους τίς ἂν 
λόγος μεταρρυθμίσαι----τΘ 50} as = reason- 
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ing. § 6, 1179” 23, ὁ δὲ λόγος καὶ ἡ 
διδαχὴ μή ποτ᾽ οὐκ ἐν ἅπασιν ἰσχυῃ K.T.r. 
—reason or reasoning in the form of 
rational instruction. ὃ 7, 1179” 26, οὐ 
yap av ἀκούσειε λόγου ἀποτρέποντος οὐδ᾽ 
av συνείη ὁ κατὰ πάθος ζῶν x.t.\.—either 
Reason or reasoning. And so again, 
10., ὅλως τ’ ov δοκεῖ λόγῳ ὑπείκειν TO 
πάθος ἀλλὰ βίᾳ. ὃ 9, I180* 4, οἱ γὰρ 
πολλοὶ ἀνάγκῃ μᾶλλον ἢ λόγῳ πειθαρ- 
χοῦσι καὶ ζημίαις ἢ τῷ καλῷ ; and ὃ το, 
1180* το, τὸν μὲν γὰρ ἐπιεικῆ καὶ πρὸς 
τὸ καλὸν ζῶντα τῷ λέγῳ πειθαρχήσειν--- 
reason or reasoning. ; 
Now, §§ 11, 12 (11802 13-24) convey 
the doctrine that though the law 
operates by compulsion, and not by the 
persuasion of reason or reasoning, yet 
it is itself the expression of reason, 
being ‘reason’ in the sense of the order 
prescribed by reason (rdés)—i.e., the 
ordinance of reason. At the end of 
§ ΤΙ, 1180* 17, Aristotle says, ταῦτα δὲ 
γίγνοιτ᾽ ἂν βουλομένοις κατά τινα νοῦν 
καὶ τάξιν ὀρθὴν ἔχουσαν ἰσχύν, which ὁ 
represents law indifferently as the en- 
joining or ordaining reason, or as the 
enjoined order or the ordinance pro- 
ceeding from it, τάξις ὀρθή. Here the 
point is that νόμος is unmistakably 
identified with something (vods) which 
is neither rule, formula, nor definition, 
for vods cannot be so translated. It is 
called Reason (νοῦς). On the other 
hand, νόμος cannot be Reason or νοῦς 
in the literal sense of the faculty of 
reason ; for it is essentially a rule, as 
is indicated in the alternative expres- 
sion given for it, τάξις ὀρθή. What is 
meant is that law is ‘ Reason’ in the 
sense of ‘ what is reasonable’ or ‘the ex- 
pression of reason.’ Law, though a rule, 
a determining and defining principle, 
is not here thought of as a mere rule, 
but as a rule in which reason expresses 
itself, with the implied opposition of 
reason to desire and appetite. This 
gives the interpretation of the passage 
which immediately follows (ὃ 12, 1180? 
21): ὁ δὲ νόμος ἀναγκαστικὴν ἔχει 
δύναμιν, λόγος ὧν ἀπό τινος φρονήσεως 
καὶ vod. Here λόγος corresponds to 
τάξις ὀρθή as τινος φρονήσεως καὶ νοῦ 
corresponds to τίνα νοῦν, and so λόγος 
passes here from the meaning of ‘en- 
joining reason’ or ‘ordaining reason’ 
to that of ‘rational injunction’ or 
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‘rational ογάϊπαηοθ. The formula is 
so far changed that νόμος is not iden- 
tified with νοῦς tus, but said more accu- 
rately to proceed from νοῦς τις. And 
the law is again thought of not in the 
sense of defining rule or πέρας in oppo- 
sition to the ἄπειρον, but as reason in 
opposition to desire—the opposition of 
vous or λόγος to ὄρεξις. Perhaps, there- 
fore, ‘expression of reason’ is the most 
correct English rendering; but then it 
is difficult to translate the whole sen- 
tence, because we have no better word 
for vods than ‘reason.’ One is reminded 
of the precept, ‘ Never translate if you 
can help it.’ 

What Aristotle says in this chapter 
agrees with the general drift of Politics 
III. xv-xvi., where both νοῦς and λόγος 
are used for law. 

For the phraseology compare the 
following passages: 1287* 18, ἡ yap 
τάξις νόμος. 1287" 19 and 1287" 28, Tov 
ἄρα νόμον ἄρχειν αἱρετώτερον μᾶλλον 
ἢ τῶν πολιτῶν ἕνα peta . . ὁ μὲν οὖν 
τὸν νόμον κελεύων ἄρχειν δοκεὶ κελεύειν 
ἄρχειν τὸν θεὸν καὶ τὸν νοῦν μόνους. 12878 
32, διόπερ ἄνευ ὀρέξεως νοῦς ὁ νόμος ἐστιν. 
Thus νόμος is identified with νοῦς, or 





1 | find that Peters has ‘ rational ordinance.’ 


Reason, as opposed to ὄρεξις, which 
shows how the context 1286* 10-16 is 
to be explained, where νόμος is repre- 
sented as ὁ λόγος ὁ καθόλου (cf. for 
καθόλου N. Ethics, 1137 13-27). 

This latter context is an important 
confirmation of the explanation just 
given for λόγος in N. Eth. 1280* 21 
sqq.; for λόγος ὁ καθόλου on the one 
hand refers to the universal formula, but 
the opposition of it in the passage to 
παθητικόν corresponding to the opposi- 
tion in the other context of νοῦς and 
ὄρεξις shows that the idea of ‘reason’ 
predominates, and that λόγος should be 
translated ‘reason.’ The expression 
ὁ λόγος ὁ καθόλου is literally ‘reason 
universal in form,’ and means ‘ reason 
in the form of the universal ordinance.’ 

The conclusion then is that in all the 
passages reviewed λόγος means Reason 
in one of three senses; either (1) reason 
as the faculty of reason, or principle of 
reason in the soul, or (2) reason as 
reasoning, or (3) reason as what is 
reasonable, in the sense of the deliver- 
ance of reason—reason as ordaining the 
moral law, reasoning as inculcating it, or 
the moral law itself as a form of reason. 

J. Cook WILSON. 

Oxford, 


THE TACTICS AT SALAMIS—A SUGGESTION. 


THE object of this note is to suggest 
a new interpretation of an incident re- 
lated by Herodotus in his account of 
the battle of Salamis, an interpretation 
which may contribute to a more com- 
plete reconstruction of the tactics than 
has hitherto been arrived at. The sug- 
gestion is in effect a modification of the 
theory of the battle put forward by 
Dr. Macan in his commentary on 
Herodotus IV.-IX. 

There are two broad questions raised 
by ancient accounts of the battle which 
any reconstruction must attempt to 
answer. (a) Why did the Greeks win ? 
(6) Why did the Persians enter the 
strait ? 

(2) It is no satisfactory answer to 
say that the Persians, in the narrow 
piece of water where the battle was 
fought, found their numerical superiority 
a handicap. Mere numbers need not 


hamper a fleet in such a position: in 
Thuc. II. 8g Phormio assumes that the 
smaller fleet is at a disadvantage in a 
confined space. It was their command- 
ing position which gave the Greeks 
their victory, as Dr. Macan has shown.? 
As the Persian line sailed up the strait, 
the Greeks, stationed along Cynosura, 
fell upon their flank, and the Greek 
victory was assured. 

(ὁ) But the more satisfactory the 
answer to the first question, the more 
pressing does the second become. As 
Dr. Macan says, the Greek policy was 
to entice the Persians into the strait: 
the Persians should either have driven 
the Greeks into the open, or have waited 
for hunger and disunion to win their 
victory for them. This is what they 
originally intended: in the sequel they 


' See especially his map facing Ρ. 287. 
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did what above all things they should 
have avoided. What caused this suici- 
dal change of plan? 

The whole responsibility is thrown 
upon the mysterious message of Themis- 
tocles. Ancient accounts of this mes- 
sage, as has frequently been pointed out, 
are most conflicting. But Aeschylus and 
Herodotus agree as to its supreme signi- 
ficance: whatever its substance was, 
whenever it was sent, and whatever 
other result it had, it certainly occa- 
sioned the fatal Persian manceuvre of 
the following morning, and won Salamis 
for Greece. 

But is it really credible that the 
Persians were prepared light-heartedly 
to sacrifice their whole advantage of 
position, on account of a message claim- 
ing to proceed from a Greek admiral 
who professed secret friendship for the 
King? Disunion and medism in the 
Greek camp were indeed neither im- 
possible nor improbable: the message 
would cause the Persians to keep a 
sharp lookout for confirmatory signs: 
but it would do no more. If, however, 
next morning any movement in the 
Greek fleet was visible which seemed to 
corroborate the promise of desertion 
that Themistocles had made, the easy 
confidence with which the Persians 
sailed up the strait is explained. Is 
there any evidence of such a move- 
ment ? 

It is of course not to be imagined 
for a moment that a genuine flight on 
the morning of the battle was either 
contemplated or attempted. But a 
feigned flight may well have been pro- 
posed as a necessary complement to the 
otherwise valueless message of Themis- 
tocles. This is to assume that the 
other Greek leaders were parties to that 
message; in any case, Herodotus is 
probably wrong in representing them 
as victims of the trick equally with the 
Persian. Do our accounts contain 
any hint of this feigned flight? It has 
been suggested by more than one com- 
mentator+ that the temporary wavering 
of the Greeks noticed by Herodotus? 
was in fact such a feint. But there is 





1 F.g., in the recent commentary by How 
and Wells. 

2 VIII. 84, πρύμνην ἀνεκρούοντο καὶ ὦκελλον 
τὰς νέας. 
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a clearer indication than this in the 
same authority; and it is to be sought 
in the curious story of the behaviour of 
Adeimantus and his Corinthians.? 

The Athenian version is that as soon 
as the battle opened, the Corinthians 
fled in a panic. -Opposite the temple 
of Athene Sciras they are met by a 
mysterious vessel, and are informed 
that the Greeks are winning. They 
return to find the battle over. In reply 
to this the Corinthians declare that 
they were ἐν πρώτοισι τῆς ναυμαχίης, 
and the rest of Greece, says Herodotus, 
agrees with them rather than with the 
Athenians. Athenian malice of course 
kept the discreditable version alive. 
But is it likely that either story is 
pure invention? The interpretation of 
the incident suggested by Macan, and 
subsequently by How and Wells, is as 
follows. Diodorus reports the sending 
of an Egyptian squadron round the 
south of Salamis to block the other 
entrance to the straits. The Corin- 
thians, it is suggested, must have been 
told off to engage this column, and 
having done so successfully they re- 
turned to the main body, to find the 
battle over. But there are objections 
to this theory. 

1. The total absence of this im- 
portant feature of the engagement 
from our better authorities. No reliance 
is to be placed on Diodorus or his 
sources. The alleged movement of the 
Egyptian squadron may itself be a 
garbled version of the manceuvre re- 
ported by Aeschylus*—the stationing 
of sentinel ships round the island. 

2. Equally curious is the silence of 
Corinthian tradition. In the epitaph® 
on the Corinthians slain at Salamis 
the enemies against whom they fought 
are given as Medes, Persians, and 
Phoenicians. Even if the last two lines 
of the inscription as given by Plutarch 
are later than the first couplet, the 
total absence from Corinthian tradition 
of any engagement other than the 
main one is very strange. 

It seems distinctly more probable 
that the behaviour of the Corinthians 
gives the clue to the battle. Their 





3 VIII. 94. 4 Persae, 368. 
5 De Her. Mal., 39; Hicks and Hill, 2. 
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feigned flight was deliberately planned 
by the admirals, at the instance of 
Themistocles, to increase the effect of 
the message sent to the King. The 
manceuvre was misunderstood at the 
time, and misrepresented later by a 
tradition hostile to the Corinthians. 
Unfortunately the position of the 
temple of Athene cannot be identified 
with sufficient certainty to be of any 
help. By some scholars—e.g., Lolling 
and Hauvette—it is placed on the north- 
east of the island near the opening into 
the Bay of Eleusis, by others at various 
points further west. Evidently the 
north-east position suits best this inter- 
pretation of the incident. The Corin- 


TEMPLE OF 2 
ATHENEO 
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thians sailed up the strait till they 
were just out of sight, and the Persians 
were well inside, then returned to take 
part in the fighting. The κέλης θείῃ 
πομπῇ may be a boat sent to give the 
signal for return: or else this divine 
intervention simply stands for an inex- 
plicable change of tactics, like the 
similar intervention of the φάσμα 
γυναικός in the case of the main 
squadron. There is no reason to believe 
that the whole Persian fleet was en- 
gaged: but after the victory the remnant 
which never entered the strait was no 
longer formidable either in numbers or 
in prestige. 
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Herodotus then knows the tradition 
of the feint, but fails to connect it 
with the message of Themistocles. 
What of Aeschylus? The poet would 
neither see nor care to relate all the 
incidents of the engagement. But a 
consideration of the relevant lines in 
the Persae shows that the Corinthian 
incident is by no means alien to the 
battle as he describes it. 

1. He begins his description of the 
fighting thus: 


πρῶτον μὲν ἠχῇ κέλαδος Ἑλλήνων πάρα 
μολπηδὸν ηὐφήμησεν." 


This is the first dramatic contact of 
the fleets: the Persians are filing 


SALAMIS-— 
THE BEGINNING 
OF THE BATTLE. 


hurriedly up the strait, the Corinthians 
are just turning, the rest of the Greeks 
are sailing into action after their feigned 
hesitation. 


2. φόβος δὲ πᾶσι βαρβάροις παρῆν 
γνώμης ἀποσφαλεῖσιν: οὐ yap ὡς 
a rie, 
παιᾶν᾽ ἐφύμνουν" .. . 


This is precisely the situation im- 
agined. The Persians at first think 
that the Greeks are actually in full 
flight. Too late they are undeceived. 


1 Persae, 388 αὶ 





----------------- a “τῷ 


2 Ibid., 391 7. 
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3. θοῶς δὲ πάντες ἦσαν ἐκφανεῖς ἰδεῖν. 

I.e., both the Corinthians who are 
returning and the rest of the Greeks 
who were at first concealed by 
Cynosura. 


4. Ἑλληνικαί τε νῆες οὐκ ἀφρασμόνως 


κύκλῳ πέριξ ἔθεινονΣ . .. 





1 Persae, 398. 2. 7222... 417 f. 
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This may perhaps mean that the 
Corinthian vessels on their return kept 
close to the Attic shore, the remainder 
of the fleet attacking the front and left 
wing of the Persians. 


P. W. Dopp. 
The University, Leeds. 





NOTES ON THE NEW CALLIMACHUS AND MENANDER. EP. 357. 


CALLIMACHUS. 


THERE are two or three passages in 
the fragments of Callimachus published 
in P. Oxy. VII. 1011 which seem to me 
not yet to have met with adequate 
explanation. 

I. τ υν. 0; 7. 


_ @vao Kap<O>’ ἕνεκ᾽ οὔ τι θεῆς ides ἱερὰ 
φρικτῆς, 
ἐξενέπειν καὶ τῶν ἤρυγες ἱστορίην. 


Hunt’s punctuation, which I have 
given, is clearly wrong; but I doubt if 
Von Arnim is right in connecting ἐξε- 
νέπειν with φρικτῆς, nor do I suppose 
that ides is used exactly in the sense 
‘to see.’ It is rather to ‘look on,’ with 
a view to writing on it: a strange use, 
but one that is more or less established 
by Herodas IV. 74, where Dr. Headlam 
cited Himer. Ov. XIV. 23. It is not 
followed in these passages by an in- 
finitive, but we know this as a use of 
βλέπειν. Alexis, fr. 97, Ael. V.H. II. 
44. In these two passages the in- 
finitive need bear no other meaning 
than the nature of the look; but this 
will not satisfy Menander, Ep. 181, 
ὁ προσιὼν εὐθὺς ἁρπάζειν βλέπει, where 
the sense must be ‘seek to,’ which 
would do as a rendering here. ‘ Well 
was it for thee that thou soughtest not 
to publish . . . and didst not belch 
forth their tale.’ ἰδεῖν and βλέψαι are 
more or less identified in post-classical 
authors. 

Vv. 297 56. 


τὴν δ᾽ ἄγριος φανεῖσα ταῦρος ἡ δάφνη 

ἔβλεψε καὶ τάδ᾽ εἶπεν" ὦ κακὴ λώβη 

ὡς δὴ pat’ ἡμέων καὶ σύ; μή με ποίησαι 

εὔστεκτον" ἢ γὰρ γειτονεῦσ᾽ ἀποπ- 
νίγεις. 


The first two lines as printed by 
Hunt are sound. βλέπειν twa=to 
throw a glance at someone, was pre- 
viously unknown except in the doubtful 
instance of Herodas III. 16% (where 
now read ᾿Αἴδης, as Dio. Chrys. cited 
below)—unknown, that is, for writers 
of a respectable period. But they had 
fair authority. Compare Philostr. Her. 
IV. ταυρηδὸν ὑποβλέψας τὸν βασιλέα, 
and for my reading in Herodas, Dio. 
Chrys. II. 302 ὑποβλέψας ὥσπερ ac-- 
τραπή. Clearly Dio might have written 
ἀστραπὴ φανεῖσα. In v. 299 1 have 
given Von Arnim’s punctuation. Kab 
ov δὴ ὡς pl’ ἡμῶν πράττεις ; is the prose 
order. A grave error, I think, has been 
made by Editors in trying to find an 
equivalent for ‘tolerant,’ or ‘ orderly,’ 
in evotextov. The sense is not good in 
view of the succeeding sentence; since 
the interlocutor has been already at- 
tempting mediation, the imperative 
would naturally be present (Headlam, 
C:R. XIV.°3; XTX. 30); and: thirdly, 
if the relations of the δάφνη with a third 
party are concerned, it is not likely that 
the middle voice would be used; in 
fact, I know of no instance earlier than 
late imitators of the Epic: Quint. Sm. 
III. 623 μέσφ᾽ ὅτε μοι κατένευσεν 
Ὀλύμπιος υἱέα δῖον ἔκπαγλον θήσειν καὶ 
apniov . ἀλλά μιν ὠκύμορον ποιή- 
σατο. 

We require then ‘Don’t make me 

. with you 5 and the obvious sup- 
plement is ‘angry.’ The nearest word 
we actually have elsewhere is EUKVLOTOD 5 
but this is not close enough, and I 





3 But ἰδεῖν λοξὸν takes an accusative in Solon 
Jr. 34; compare Eratosthen. Schol. 4.}. 
ν. 240. 


— γα 
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suggest the word εὔθηκτον, of which we 
have a fairly clear trace in Paul. Sil. 
Ecphr. 1005 εὐθίκτοισιν ἀνέμβατος ἴχνεσιν 
ὅργῆς, which implies an εὔθηκτος ὀργή, 
perhaps corrupted before Paul. Sil. 
imitated it. Whether the word is in 
our papyrus or not, I do not know; 
but if it be copied from an older 
papyrus the correction is easy. 

Vv. 36-41. The only supplements I 
can see which will give a connected 
narrative are: 

ἢ θεὸς" αὐτὰρ ὁ Νάξον ἔβη πάλιν" εἴρετο 
δ᾽ αὐτήν 

κούρην" ἡ δ᾽ ἀνὰ τῷ [for avetas] πᾶν 

ἐκάλυψεν ἔπος, 
κἤνευσ᾽ ὥς ἑ τὸ λοιπὸν, ᾿Ακόντιε, σεῖο (?) 


μετελθεῖν 
ἔσται (3) τὴν ἰδίην ἐς Διονυσίαδα 
x7 θεὸς εὐωρκεῖτο. .. .} 
V. 73. 


ποιῆσσαν χαρίτων ἵδρυμ᾽ εὐπλοκάμων.᾽ 


The right word cannot be ἔνδιον, 
which one might have expected to find. 
Can it be εἴρυμαξ-- ἔρυμα, as εἰρύω — 
ἐρύω, ἔριδας -- ἔριδας (Hesych.), ἐμπέ- 
ραμος -Ξ- ἐμπείραμος, etc. ἢ 

Vv. 193 sg. were something like: 


<ba>grn<s τε πρέμνα» μοι 
συναντήσας 
« εἰς» δεξίην ἔδωκε. 

In 193 Hunt prints λῳ as was printed 
for μοι by Kenyon in Herodas IV. 94: 
Hesych. Λῶροι : μόροι. 1 suppose that 
the mistake is due to the writer of the 
papyrus. In 194 Hunt gives space for 
only two letters. IC is therefore more 
probable than THN. 

V. 252. 

ἀλλ᾽ ὅτευ γὰρ ἐμνήσθης 
καὶ τοῦτο κῶς ἄεθλον οὐκ ἐγὼ κρέσσων 
σεῦ" κοῦ yap « ὡ »γών. 


‘But as to the point you mentioned, 
even in this respect am I not your 
superior—as a prize?’ etc. The sen- 
tence is poor English, but quite good 
Greek ; compare Lucian I. 862. I note 
that in Fr. Tvag. Papyr. Hunt has 
clearly chosen the less idiomatic reading 





1 See Housman, Class. Quart. 1910, p. 117. 

21 trust that the editor of L and § will 
correct the quantities of various compounds of 
δύω. See Lobeck, Parall., p. 418. The ε of 
εἴρυμα is easy to see in the facsimile (Von Arnim). 


in Eur. Melanipp. 12 τὰ δ᾽ ἐν θεοῖς αὖ 
instead of ἃ δ᾽ εἰς θεούς, Soph. El. 943. 

The Papyrus reading οὑγών for ὡγών 
is interesting, asit enables us to remove 
from the Lexica ἐναγής (Hesych.), a 
word arising from a similar (peculiarly 
Egyptian ?) error in Herodas VIII. 70. 
Compare ὡξειληφώς, Wilcken O.G. 
No. 1089. In Herodas VIII. 66 “τὸ 
ὄναρ is contracted into rwvap; and in 
61 the writer was at first disposed to 
write κὠγώ for καὶ ἐγὼ, a still worse 


error. Compare Hunt’s note on 257, 
where ὥρνιθες, however, would be 
correct. 


V. 291. φεῦ φεῦ: τὸ λοιπὸν εἰκάσ᾽ 
ἐστὶν οὐ πόρρω (for εἰκάσαι). 292. βάτος 
tio... βάτος (von Arnim) must be 
right: Suid. s.v. Αὐπεινήν. 


MENANDER. 
Menand. E. 357. 


ἂν δέ τις NaBH μ᾽ ἔτι 
περιεργασάμενον ἢ χλαλήσαντ᾽ ἐκτεμεῖν 
ἢ ᾽ > A \ ras > > 
δίδωμ᾽ ἐμαυτοῦ τοὺς ὀδόντας" ἀλλ 
οὑτοσί. 


ὀδόντας, as has been suggested on 
metrical grounds, may be a gloss; but 
I wish to point out that it is an in- 
correct one. A visit to the dentist is 
painful enough, but he does not ‘cut 
out’ teeth; nor would a factless man 
offer his teeth—a greedy parasite might 
—as a sacrifice to redeem his sins. 
Aeschin. pp. 24, 31, ἐκκοπεὶς τοὺς 
ὀφθάλμους καὶ τὴν γλῶσσαν ἐκτμηθεὶς 7 7] 
ἐπαρρησιάζετο. Alciphr. III. 69 τὴν 
φλυαρὸν γλῶσσαν ἀποτέμνειν . . . ἑτοῖ- 
μός εἰμι παρέχειν. Herodas VI. 41. I 
cannot, however, find any equivalent 
for γλῶσσα: is it γλυκεῖς sc. ὀφθάλ- 
poous? Even here ἐκκόψαι would, I 
think, be necessary. Perhaps διδύμους, 
which agrees best with ἐκτεμεῖν ; the 
word is not always understood even by 
modern editors. For example, διδυ- 
μόστροφοι in Manetho® IV. 590 should 
surely be διδυμοστρόφοι : compare 
Addaeus A.P. X. 20. 

A. D. KNox. 


King’s College, Cambridge. 


3 | have counted in this book alone at least 
eight other words omitted in L and S; why? 
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HIDDEN QUANTITIES AGAIN. 


PROFESSOR SONNENSCHEIN’S article 
on‘ Hidden Quantities’ in the May (1912) 
number of the Classical Review has 
drawn forth a rejoinder in the Novem- 
ber number, with which I am in full 
accord. But Professor Sloman has 
chosen to touch upon only one of the 
various questions of actual quantity 
raised by Professor Sonnenschein, and 
it occurs to me that, unless someone 
takes the trouble to comment on the 
other points, some readers of the Classi- 
cal Review may be misled as to the situa- 
tion. 

Professor Sonnenschein’s first point is 
that the long vowel of ést, ésse, éssem from 
edd ‘eat’ has been discredited by Voll- 
mer (Glotta, I. 113 ff.), whose conclusions 
have been accepted by Skutsch and 
Niedermann and have likewise con- 
vinced him, while no one has stepped 
forward to defend the long 6. Shortly 
after the publication of Vollmer’s 
article I had occasion to express pri- 
vately the opinion that Vollmer had 
shown how the statement of the gram- 
marians on the length of vowel, if erro- 
neous, might be accounted for, but had 
not shown that it actually was an error. 
I was disposed to hold on to ést, but had 
no positive evidence to throw to the 
support of the grammarians. Fortu- 
nately such evidence exists, and it is 
Skutsch (Glotia, III. 385 ff.) who, in 
view of his previous support of Vollmer, 
has hastened to call attention to two 
facts ‘wodurch Donat und Priscian 
glanzend gerechtfertigt werden,’ 
namely—(1) ἡσσεῖ in a curse written in 
Greek letters where ἡ regularly represents 
Latin ὅ (dunBous = diébus, etc.) and where 
the context shows beyond question that 
nace 15 ésse ‘to eat’ (νον ποσσιτ δορμειρε 
βονωσα νεκουε nace = non possit dormire 
Bonosa neque esse; cf, Osc. nip putiiad 
edum); (2) és Verg. Aen. IV. 66 in a 
fifth-century papyrus. These long vowel 
forms contain, as long since recognised, 
the same strengthened grade of the root 
which appears in the perfect 2di and the 








1 Quoted also by Heraeus, Archiv fir lat. 
Lex. XIV. 412, in an article to which Professor 
Sonnenschein refers in another connection. 


participle ésus.2 The employment of 
this grade in the present also is common 
to Latin, Lithuanian (Old Lith. édmi, 
ést(z), now édu or édzu with thematic 
inflection), and Slavic (Old Bulg. jasti), 
in contrast to Sanskrit (atti), and in all 
three was especially favoured because it 
furnished a differentiation from the cor- 
responding forms of the verb ‘to be’ 
(Lat. est, Old Lith. est(z), Old Bulg. 
165). ᾿ 

The second point concerns the vowels 
before us or nf, and to Professor Son- 
nenschein’s statements the editor of the 
Classical Review added a corrective 
query, and Professor Sloman has fur- 
nished a further comment. Whatever 
uncertainty exists pertains not to the 
vowel but to the precise pronunciation 
of the nasal. That the nasal element 
was wholly lacking in cultivated 
Roman pronunciation of such words 
as consul is an untenable view, and 
to omit the nasal entirely in our 
practice would be a far greater 
inaccuracy than to give it the sound 





2 Not from ed/os, as stated by Professor Son- 
nenschein in a footnote, with reference to Nieder- 
mann. Cf. sessum, fissus, etc. ἔπι is true that 
‘Lachmann’s Law’ (Lucret. p. 54 ff.), admittedly 
impossible as originally stated, was revived in 
a much modified form by Pedersen, Nord. Tid- 
skrift f. filol. 111. 5. 35 ff., and is maintained with 
still further restrictions and modification by 
Sommer, Handbuch, 136, 642, whose view is 
accepted by Niedermann and by Brugmann, 
Kz. vergl. Gram.219. It appears in its most 
attenuated form in the article by Meillet, 1/é. 
Soc. Ling. XV. 265 ff., who believes in a length- 
ening of aand ¢ in the participles of roots ending 
in g, but not in those of roots ending in d (e.g. 
lengthening in actus, /éctus, but inherited long 
vowel in ésws), But the assumption of secondary 
lengthening is wholly superfluous for forms like 
lectus, réctus, téctus, ésus (cf. légt, léx, légis, réxi, 
rex, régis, texi, 2di, with inherited long vowel) ; 
and in the case of a few like actus, casus, etc. 
(the evidence for @ in maximus is worthless), 
the undoubted advantage in simplicity over 
other possible explanations is more than offset 
by the improbable aspect of the development 
assumed (g¢ assimilated to ἀξ in the parent 
speech, then g7, with g restored by analogy of 
other forms, resulting in lengthening of pre- 
ceding vowel, then £7 again), and especially by 
the exceptions that are still left under Som- 
mer’s formulation, as sessum, fissus, cessus, 
strictus, and which disposed of only in the most 
artificial fashion. 
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that is natural to us in such cases, which 
is rather light anyway and probably is 
as near an approach to the Roman 
practice as we attain in many other 
matters. 

The history of 2s, which now seems 
to me the most probable, is the 
following: Under certain conditions, 
including especially original final ms, as 
in the accusative plural forms, the » was 
lost, with lengthening of the preceding 
vowel, in prehistoric times, finally and 
irrevocably. But in the historical ms 
the 2 must of course have been pro- 
nounced when the language was first 
reduced to writing. At an early period 
this » also came to be very slightly 
sounded, or, very likely, wholly lost in 
the ordinary pronunciation, the preced- 
ing vowel being lengthened or having 
previously been lengthened—whether 
nasalised or not we cannot say. Con- 
sequently the » was very frequently 
omitted inthe writing. But the spelling 
with 2 was not ousted, rather it remained 
the more usual one and gained ground 
until it was completely rehabilitated as 
the normal spelling. This retention of 
mn in the spelling reacted on the pro- 
nunciation, causing the retention or 
the restoration. of the sound in careful 
speech. No one will find any difficulty 
in such an assumption who is aware of 
the rdle played by ‘ spelling-pronuncia- 
tions,’ nowhere more evident than in 
our own language (the word language 
itself being a well-known example).’ 
It is not necessary to suppose that this 
11: was any weaker than n before con- 
sonants in general. 

Under (3) Professor Sonnenschein 
groups a number of points in regard to 
which ‘ recent authorities differ.’ The 
fact that the Hale and Buck Latin 
Grammar is taken as one of the 
representatives of recent views does not 
reconcile me to this method of count- 
ing noses, without appreciation of the 
real character of the problem and the 
evidence. No one will wish to deny 
that there is still, and always will be, a 
deal of uncertainty regarding hidden 
quantities, that there are many cases 


1 Cf. Koeppel, Spelling Pronunciations (Quel- 
len und Forschungen, 89); Jespersen, Modern 
English Grammar (see index under ‘ Spelling 
Pronunciations’). 
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where the evidence is so meagre or so 
conflicting that our conclusion is 
scarcely more than arbitrary. Indeed, 
some matters about which our books 
agree are nothing like so certain as 
would appear from this agreement.” 
On the other hand there are cases 
about which there is no reasonable 
doubt, even if recent books do differ. 
Of the divergences noted by Professor 
Sonnenschein, some are in matters 
about which competent opinion may 
differ, while others are due to nothing 
more than the fact that certain unten- 
able views have not yet been eradicated. 
For the quantities given in the Hale 
and Buck Grammar no infallibility is 
claimed, but it is fair tostate that they rest 
upon a serious and independent weigh- 
ing of the evidence, though nearly all 
discussion of it had to be omitted as 
out of place in a school-book, and only 
the result given. I should be almost 
ashamed to confess the amount of time 
devoted to this subject, so great that I 
have been loath to touch it again, even 
after a long interval. So far as the 
quantities in Stowasser’s Lat. Schul und 
Handwérterbuch reflect the deliberate 
judgment of the late Professor Skutsch, 
they are, of course, deserving of the 
greatest respect. But I am convinced 
that his part in this was sporadically 
corrective rather than systematically 
creative. Nothing short of a direct 
statement from him, which  unfor- 
tunately is no longer possible, would 
make me believe that he was responsible 
for some of the quantities given. As 
for Heinichen’s Kleines Lat. Schulwor- 
terbuch, while it gives what was supposed 
to be the last word on the forms of edo 
discussed above, it often ignores recent 
opinion and perpetuates views of Marx, 
which no one who has a right to an 
opinion holds to-day. It would be more 
satisfactory if Professor Sonnenschein 
had chosen in place of this some one of 
the works which reflect competent 
individual opinion, such as those of 


nee EEE EEE 


2 Fortunately the pupil need not be troubled 
by this. Nor is the fact that we teach dog- 
matically, one way or another, some quantities 
which are really doubtful, an admission that we 
should ignore the whole matter, and thus de- 
liberately teach many quantities which we know 
to be false. F 
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Lindsay or Sommer, to which he refers 
occasionally, or Bennett’s Latin Lan- 
guage, which furnishes the most con- 
venient summary of the problems in- 
volved and the evidence in specific 
cases. Let us now consider the several 
points which Professor Sonnenschein 
mentions under (3). _ 

(a) The quantity of the vowel before 
gn. The problem is a real one, but 
the statement of it is confused. ‘On 
the quantity of the a in magnus 
depends the pronunciation of the com- 
parative.’ Not in the least! No one 
believes in an etymologically long a 
in either magnus or maior; the ques- 
tion of the vowel quantity in magnus, 
dignus, etc., is one, of that in mazor, petor, 
evus, etc., another. As regards the vowel 
before gn three attitudes are possible: 
(1) To recognise only etymological 
length, as in végnum beside réx, régis ; 
(2) to admit also secondary lengthening 
in certain words, as especially signum 
and dignus, there being considerable 
evidence of lengthening in some stratum 
of the language; (3) to assume uni- 
versal lengthening before gn. The 
last, the position taken by Marx and 
followed in Heinichen, is the least 
likely, in view of the situation in 
Romance and the total lack of specific 
evidence (apex) in such common words 
as magnus; it ought, in my opinion, 
to be definitely rejected. The second 
position is defensible. But the par- 
ticular eclecticism represented in Stow- 
asser, 6.9. magnus but dignus, baffles 
interpretation. The first view is that 
preferred in the Hale and Buck Gram- 
mar, upon the basis of my discussion of 
the whole question in the Classical 
Review, XV. (1901), 311 ff. 

The view that the pronunciation of 
maior and the like was that which was 
more adequately exhibited by such spel- 
lings as Mazza, eiius, etc., and that the 
vowel itself was short (cf. Ital. peggto 
with open 6) is stated in so many words 
by some of the Latin grammarians, and 
has gradually won general recognition 
among modern scholars. Cf. Seelmann 
(Aussprache des Lateins 107), Lindsay 
(Latin Language 53), Sommer (Handbuch 
171,) Stolz (Lat. Laut- und Formenlehre* 
31), Exon (Hermathena XII. 216). The 
only excuse for writing maior, éius, etc., 
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is as a practical expedient to show the 
length of the syllable, and for that, some 
other device, if any is thought necessary, 
should be employed (és, etc., in the 
Allen and Greenough Latin Grammar). 

(Ὁ) Compounds of ad and dis. The 
survival of Marx’s dscendo, disto, dis- 
tinguo, etc., in Heinichen need not 
detain us. 

(c) The perfects in -exz. All -éxi in 
Heinichen after Marx, who deduced a 
general rule from a statement in Pris- 
cian, Keil II. 466. Stowasser accepts 
Priscian’s specific examples véxi, texi, 
iléxt. But the general rule is a doubt- 
ful inference from Priscian’s words (cf. 
Bennett’s Latin Language 66), and 
further, when one reads in the same 
passage that in duxit (% amply attested 
by apices) the u is shown to be short by 
the noun from which it is derived, dux, 
ducts, one ought to realise that Priscian 
is mixing fact and fancy, so that even 
his specific instances of -éx7 are of little 
value unless corroborated by other evi- 
dence. Hale-Buck give only véxi and 
téxz, which are found with the apex 
(cf. also réctus, téctus), and also intellext 
and other compounds of lego, on the 
ground that they contain the same 
grade of the root as légi (negléxz also to 
be inferred from Diomedes, Keil I. 470. 
18). That others may have -éx7 is not 
denied, but there is no evidence, internal 
or external. Comparative grammar 
readily explains such a form as réxi as 
containing an inherited strengthened 
grade of the root, which is regularly 
employed in the Sanskrit s-aorist in the 
indicativeactive; and Brugmann’sKurze 
vergl. Gram. 538 gives Lat. υδχῖ, equa- 
ting it with Skt. avadksam and Slavic 
ves, But in Latin all gradation within 
the same tense was lost, and now one, 
now another, grade was generalised. 
That no one grade is characteristic of 
the forms of aorist origin, any more 
than of the other formations making up 
the Latin perfect, is evident from gessz?, 
ussi, concuss?, etc. Either véxz with the 
é grade or vex? with e grade (cf. Skt. 
subj. vaksat) is possible on general 
grounds, and the question is simply one 
of specific evidence. 

(4) The principal parts of emo, tubeod, 
and sancio. 

émptum (H-B, Hn.), emptum (St.). 
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No reason for not accepting the evi- 
dence of δ (coémto, redémpta, ρεδημπτα) 
occurs tome. This participle is a new 
formation, as shown by the mt instead 
of nt, and is based upon ém7 (cf. Sommer 
642, Stolz 94). The Thesaurus gives 
coémptum, but ademptum, an unjustifiable 
and probably unintentional differentia- 
tion. 

iusst, tussum (H-B, Hn.), 4557, tussum 
(St.), téssi, ivssuwm (Postgate). The evi- 
dence and its most probable interpreta- 
tion is well stated by Bennett, Latin 
Language 69 ff. It is possible to defend 
tusst as the old tous(s)et, {55 (which 
would normally have become 7#s7, when 
clausst became claus?z), with ss retained 
under the influence of zussum, but a com- 
plete substitution of iussi, often iussum, 
is more probable, and is the generally 
accepted view. 

sanxt, sanctum (H-B, Hn.) sanxi, sanc- 
tum (St., Postgate). A long vowel 
before nct is attested for amctus by the 
words of Gellius, Noctes Atticae IX. 6, 
and by apices or J longa for sanctum, 
cinctum, -stinctum, finctum, tinctum, 
ciinctus (cf. also Queinctius, QuiInctius, 
QuIntius, etc.). This is ample justifica- 
tion for assuming that vowels were as 
regularly lengthened before nct as before 
ns. For lengthening before nx the 
specific evidence is nothing like as 
strong, merely zi#nxi and conttinx with 
apices. But in these the long vowel 
cannot be original, and, unless one 
wishes to see here a special case due to 
the influence of za#inctum, indicates, what 
is in itself probable, that mcs (nx) has the 
same effect on a preceding vowel as nct. 
Similarly Sommer, Handbuch, p. 135, 
assumes lengthening before ‘nc and 
consonant.’ The meagreness of the 
specific evidence in the case of mx may 
be explained by the relative infrequency 
of the perfects sanxt, etc., as compared 
with the participles. 

(6) The verbs in -scd. “Η-Β recog- 
nise three exceptions to the rule that 
the vowel before -sco was long, viz., 
disco, posco, and compesco.” To those 
who are not familiar with their source 
and development and the various 
grounds for assuming a long vowel in 
the great mass of Latin ‘ inchoatives,’ 
the burden of proof will doubtless seem 
to rest upon those who make such 


‘exceptions.’- But the source of the 
three verbs in question is such that the 
assumption of a long vowel rests only 
upon a view of vowel lengthening which 
is impossible and discredited by all 
students of Latin phonology, but which 
unfortunately still continues to be re- 
peated. Thus Heraeus (Archiv fiir lat. 
Lex. XIV. 418) remarks ‘von denen 
ubrigens nur disco und posco wenigstens 
in der besseren Zeit vermutlich natur- 
langen vokal hatten auf Grund ihrer 
Entstehung aus di-dc-sco, posc-sco, 5. 
Marx.’ And he is so under the ban of 
this superstition that even when he has 
unearthed an interesting bit of specific 
evidence for pdsco he feels obliged to 
speak of ‘ spateres pdsco.’ 

(f) ‘“‘H-B explains the length of hic 
and hoc, where they are long, by loss of 
a final ¢ (Mtc=hicc).”” This view goes 
back to Skutsch (Forschungen I. 60 ff., 
Bezz. Beitr. XXI. 85 ff.), and is generally 
accepted. Professor Postgate’s hic or hic 
and hdc are probably intended merely as 
an expedient to make the syllabic length 
evident to the pupil (similarly Stolz, 
Lat. Gram. 222, ‘hoc eigentlich hocc’). 

(g) The @ in Manlius and the other 
words mentioned rests upon their occur- 
rence, once or more, with @. I confess 
to no great confidence in the evidence, 
though accepting it in the absence of 
definite grounds for suspicion. On 
narro cf. Sommer 292, footnote. Lectus 
‘bed’ has no etymological connection 
with Jéctus, the participle of Jego, and 
there is no reason to suppose that it 
contains ὃ. 

usque,not usque. Although this word is 
not among those mentioned in Professor 
Sonnenschein’s article, I take this oppor- 
tunity to state that its absence from the 
list of hidden quantities in the Hale- 
Buck Grammar is intentional, although 
usque is given almost universally. So 
for example Lindsay (Latin Language 
595), Bennett (Latin Language),and most 
recently Walde (Lat. etym. Worterbuch), 
who remarks: ‘wegen des durch die 
roman. Sprachen geforderten @ nicht 
mit dem us- von us-piam, -quam iden- 
tisch.’ It is a curious fact, but one 
which I feel justified in asserting, that 
the etymological connection which 
Walde declares impossible on account 
of the @ is itself the ultimate cause of # 
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being assumed. That is, Marx con- 
nected usgue, as well as uspiam, usquam, 
with ut, Oscan puz, etc. (the etymology 
given by Walde under uspiam), and with 
his peculiar notions of vowel lengthen- 
ing this meant to him a long vowel in 
all three. (Moreover.Oscan pous, now 
recognised as a mere error in spelling 
due to the word following it, and Paelig- 
nian puus, which is rather pos ‘ qui,’ 
were cited by him and doubtless re- 
garded as supporting the long vowel.) 
That in the case of usque this seemed 
to be confirmed by Romance was a 
minor matter. Subsequent scholars 
from the Latin side have of course 
rejected all but the Romance evidence, 
which Romance scholars seemed to 
accept, and discarded Marx’s uispiam and 
uisquam. But the Romance scholars in 
starting from usque, e.g. Grober (Archiv 
fir lat. Lex. VI. 148), and Meyer-Liibke 
(Gram. der voman - sprachen 1. 72), 
were, I believe, at least unconsciously 
influenced by Marx’s “asque, not 
fully realising that there was no evi- 
dence for # except what the Romance 
development might furnish, and that 
the burden of proof rested exclusively 
upon this. The evidence in question 
comes entirely from the French, the 
only one of the Romance languages 
which contains derivatives of usque, and 
here the one form which has survived 
in the modern language, namely jusque, 
would seem, on account of its u, to 
point to disque. But in Old French the 
derivatives from various combinations 
of usque show a bewildering variety, 
some fifty different spellings, which 
reduce themselves to some six or eight 
different forms whose relations to each 
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other offer a complicated problem. It 
will be sufficient for my purpose here 
to quote the following comments of 
Suchier, Altfranzdsische Grammattk I. 1 
(Die betonten Vocale), p. 12: ‘ usque Pass. 
Als., wohl entlehnt aus dem Lat. (hat 
lat. usque ἅ oder i?) ’—‘ emjosque inde 
usque (+qgue quod)—> josgue Rol.,’ 
—‘jusque CPs. 238, aus josque wohl 
durch Einwirkung von jus (herab auf= 
bis,’ —‘ jus ded(r)sum au sus sisum ange- 
lehnt.”” According to this view, usque 
being regarded as borrowed and jusque 
as analogical, there is nothing which 
points to Latin disque, while on the other 
hand the development of josgue is most 
easily understood if we start from “sque. 
Other views are possible as to the 
details of the relations between some of 
the various forms (cf., ¢.g., E. Richter, 
Zeitschrift 7. rom. Phil. XXXII. 712). 
But no one can claim that the material 
as a whole requires or is even favourable 
to a Latin dsque. And, with this sup- 
port for # removed, we shall return to 
usque and the obvious connection with 
uspiam and usquam. With the mean- 
ings ‘ everywhere,’ ‘ all the time,’ ‘every 
way, it stands in the same relation to 
uspiam ‘ somewhere’ and usquam ‘ any- 
where,’ ‘in any way’ as guisque to quis- 
piam and quisquam. It came to be 
used primarily with phrases meaning 
from or to a certain place or time, 
where its meaning would necessarily 
be ‘everywhere’ or ‘ all the time’ within 
certain limits, namely ‘all the way’ or 
‘all the time’ from or to; its wider use © 
surviving then only with an added 
quaque. 
CarL Ὁ. BUCK. 


The University of Chicago. 





PICTURES OF CAESAR’S TRIUMPHS IN A BOOK OF HORAE. 


In the work of translating and editing 
for early publication a representative 
edition of Francis Regnault’s Horae 
B.V.M. ad usum Sarum (A.D. 1526), 
probably the most complete of this class 
of devotional book, we have recognised 
a singular feature likely to be of some 
interest to classical students. 


The Hours, according to the use of 
Sarum, printed at Paris and adorned 
with ‘ goodly pyctures’ by Francis 
Regnault, were preceded by those of 
various other printers from 1401 on- 
wards. Whether printed on vellum or 
paper they are alike remarkable in re- 
gard both to contents and engravings. 
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The wealth of illustration is a conspicu- 
ous feature, occurring with greater fre- 
quency and effect towards the middle 
of the sixteenth century. These pictures 
occasionally occupy the greater part of 
a small quarto page, but more frequently 
are on a smaller scale. Throughout the 
volume each page is surrounded by 
elaborate border ornamentation, formed 
of several pieces, often of considerable 
beauty. In addition to the narrow top 
and side-pieces, and more pretentious 
foot-pieces, there are numerous small 
engravings of apostles and saints with 
their symbols, rural scenes, dance of 
death, etc., interspersed. This series 
of marginal embellishments is further 
marked by a number of grotesques and 
other secular pictures many times re- 
peated. Prominent among those at the 
side are some cleverly designed and 
well-executed cuts accompanied by ex- 
planatory notes drawn from the Reve- 
lation of St. John. These have corre- 
sponding pictures, the subjects of which 
are drawn from profane history, also 
accompanied by descriptive texts. The 
insertion of these classical scenes, to 
which we now direct special attention, 
is in a book of devotion a little! difficult 
to understand. 

In the edition of Regnault’s Horae 
under notice the series of pictures occur 
illustrating the triumphs of Julius Caesar 
as hereafter described. The engravings 
(several times repeated) are not appar- 
ently inserted haphazard as might at 
first sight appear, but of set purpose. 
Whether they may have originated as 
illustrations for another class of book it 
seems impossible to determine, but 
accompanying, as they do, the corre- 
sponding illustrations from the Apoca- 
lypse they seem not altogether inappro- 
priate. Thus the meaning and purpose 
of Caesar’s victories would be discover- 
able in conjunction with the ultimate 
triumphs of the Church as pourtrayed 
in the Apocalypse, the one would give 
life and colour to the other. Perhaps 
these pictures with the explanatory texts 
may in a measure have been utilised to 
form exhilarating studies for youth. It 
is partly to determine the source from 





1 German editions of Caesar, illustrated by 
woodcuts, were published at Strasburg as early 
as 1507. 
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whence these illustrations and the text 
are derived, and to ascertain a possible 
reason for their insertion in, and re- 
levancy to, the Horae, that these tenta- 
tive notes have been prepared. The 
subject, however, is invested with pecu- 
liar interest, inasmuch as we are unable 
to discover that attention has ever been 
directed to this particular feature; cer- 
tainly neither the pictures nor the auxil- 
iary text have been discovered else- 
where. 

While the Apocalypse was the subject 
of illustration in one of the earliest of 
the ‘ block-books,’ and Albrecht Diirer 
similarly represented the like allegorical 
scenes, something corresponding to 
Caesar’s triumphs is seen in Durer’s 
magnificent Triumph of Maximilian, also 
in The Triwmphal Entry of Henry II. 
into Paris (and into Lyons), 1548, and 
The Triumphal Procession, by Burgkmair, 
all probably inspired by illustrations of 
Caesar’s triumphs. Illustrated editions 
of classical works are known to have 
emanated from the presses of well-known 
printers of religious books. Queen 
Elizabeth’s Prayer Book of 1569 is 
perhaps the latest production of the 
period, of a book having borders similar 
to the Horae. 

If the several points we have raised 
could be elucidated a useful purpose 
would be served. Anyhow, the main 
object we have in view in sending these 
notes to the Classical Review is to place 
on record what we are led to regard as 
a singular form of conveying classical 
knowledge for the furtherance, it may 
be, of a religious end, and one that has 
hitherto been hidden amidst somewhat 
incongruous matter. 


Folio xli. : 


a.* ‘Confectis bellis iulius Cesar: vt 
ait suetonius quinquies triumphauit post 
deuictum scipionem quater eodem mense: 
interiectis diebus et rursus semel post 
superatos Pompeij liberos. Primum 
et excellentissimum triumphum egit 
gallicum <ex gallis actis> sequentem 
alexandrinum <ex victone catoque 
(vead ex victo catoneque) ptolemeo rege 
adhuc puero et eius factione profli- 





2 Suetonius: divus Iulius. ὃ 37, ¢ > indicate 
interpolations. 
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gata> deinde ponticum <ex victo phar- 
nace>. Affricanum ex iuba rege mauri- 
tanie debellato, &c.’ 

Translation.—When the wars were 
finished, Julius Caesar, as Suetonius 
says, triumphed five times after the 
defeat of Scipio in the same month, at 
intervals of seven days, and again once 
after overcoming the sons of Pompeius. 
The first and most worthy triumph he 
held was the Gallic for his Gaulish 
achievements. The next was the Alex- 
andrine for his victory over Cato and 
King Ptolemaeus (who was still a boy), 
and the destruction of his party. Next 
was his Pontic triumph after the defeat 
of Pharnaces. The African triumph (he 
held) after overthrowing Iuba, king of 
Mauretania, etc. 

Note.—In the centre of this portion is 
the representation of a circular building 
of five stages, in classical style, possibly 
intended for the Colosseum. 

ὃ. τ. ‘Triumphum in hunc modum 
egisse perhibetur ea die, &c.’ 

Translation.—He is said to have cele- 
brated his triumph on that day in this 
manner, etc. 

Note.—Threesoldiers are seen blowing 
trumpets. 

b. 2. ‘ Post hec ministrorum multitudo 
ex medio turbas dimouebat viaque.’ 

Translation.—After these, a number of 
officials dispersed the crowds from the 
midst of the way. 


Folio xliiii. : 

a. τ. ‘Sequebantur collegiorum vex- 
illa et castrorum legio nunquam catha- 
phratarij.’ 

Translation.—There followed the ban- 
ners of the guilds and a legion of the 
camp, never in harness. 

Note.—Three soldiers (?) bareheaded 
are depicted holding large wreaths over 
their heads. 

a. 2. ‘ Candidi subindeboues omnibus 
(read cornibus) auratis ducebantwr vittis 
& cetera.’ 

Translation.—Next, white oxen with 
gilded horns were led by fillets, etc. 

Note.—Theillustration—soldiers bare- 
headed, with banners having representa- 
tions of cities—appear to have no direct 
connection with the text. 

b. τ. ‘Elephantis eos sequentibus 
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quadraginta dextera lenaque lichnos 
gestantibus.’+ . 

Translation.—Forty elephants follow- 
ing them toright and left, bearing lamp- 
stands.? 

Note.—Three elephants are seen with 
towers mounted on their backs. 

ὃ. 2. ‘Auro splendentibus gestus varios 
edebat (sic) hostibus que deuictis.’ 

Translation. — Gleaming with gold. 
They made various gestures, and to the 
conquered enemy. ... 

Note.—Representation of a crowd of 
civilians. 


Folio xlij. : 

a. 1. ‘ Ferebamtur lignee turres cap- 
tarwm vrbium simulachra, &c.’ 

Translation.— Wooden towers were 
carried, representing captured cities, etc. 

Note.—Illustrated by three soldiers 
with models of towers on poles. 

a. 2. ‘ Erat etiam que singula potaret 
magna hominum multitudo certisaureis.’ 

Translation——There was also a great 
multitude of men with golden garlands 
to carry each object. 

Note.—The engraving represents three 
soldiers bearing models of cities on 
poles. 

ὃ. τ. ‘ Portabant singula in simulachra 
quos illi deos habebant.’ 

Translation.—They carried one by one 
the images which they held as gods. 

Note.— Soldiers are seen carrying 
three statues. 

b. 2. ‘Post ingens hominum turba in 
vasis aurum argentumque partim rudibus, 
&c.’ 

Translation.—After that a great crowd 
of men (carrying) gold and silver in 
vessels, some of them coarse... 

Note. — Illustration depicts soldiers 
bearing objects upon a tray and on their 
heads. 


Folio xliiii.: 

a. 1. ‘ Fructum que victoria ingentem 
populus romanus excipere poscet Horum 
aces 

Translation.—And the Roman people 
will demand to receive the vast fruit of 
the victory. Ofthese... 

Note.—Crowned persons are seen with 
hands tied. 





1 Cf. Suetonius, ὃ 37. 2 Lychnuchos. 
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a. 2. ‘Hostium vero duces et cap- 
tiuinobiliones ante victi ducebantur ut 
ipsorum, &c.’ 

Translation. — Enemies indeed, the 
leaders and prisoners of the better sort 
who had been conquered before, were 
led, so that of them, etc. 

Note. — Representation of crowned 
prisoners. 

ὃ. τ. ‘ Hic succedebant qui argenteos 
crateres phialas et calices & cetera.’ 

Translation.—Here came next those 
who (carried) silver bowls and dishes 
and cups, etc. 

Note.—Men are seen carrying metal 
objects. 

b. 2. Subinde fanatice muliercule pre- 
sulerant imperatorequwe circumsteterant.’ 

Translation. — Next, raving women 
danced and stood around the general. 

Note. — The general appears on a 
wheeled car, about which are fantastic 
figures. 


Folio xlv.: 


a. 1. ‘Sequebantur eum pueri virgin- 
esque et ad habenas, &c.’ 

Translation.—There followed him boys 
and maidens and at the reins... . 

Note—Boys and girl appear with 
palm-branches. 

a. 2. ‘Demum qui exercitum secuti 
erant scriptores ministri scutiferi vim 
ce oe 

Translation.—Then the scribes that 
had accompanied the army, esquires 
bearing shields, etc. 

Note.—Two scribes are seen bearing 
pens; soldiers with shields stand behind. 

b. τ. ‘ Pariter debacantes capillo per 
humeros sparso nudi potius volare, &c.’ 

Translation.—Likewise naked men in 
a frenzy, with their hair spreading over 
their shoulders (seemed) rather to fly, 
etc. 

Note.—Two nude figures each blowing 
a pair of horns are depicted. 
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ὃ. 2. ‘Cesar equo vehebatur insigni 
pedibus prope humanis, & cetera.’ 

Translation.—Caesar was carried by 
a horse remarkable for its feet which 
were almost human, etc. 

Note.—Caesar is represented (as a 
child, holding a branch) upon a horse 
with unicorn’s horn. 


Folio xlvj. : 

a. I. * Postremo exercitus in turmas 
aciesque divisus currum sequebantur 
milites lauro redimiti laurum manu 
ferebant.’ 

Translation.—Finally the army, di- 
vided into squadrons and line, followed 
the chariot, and the soldiers, crowned 
with laurel, carried laurel in their hands. 

Note.— Several horsemen are seen 
with laurel branches. 

a. 2. ‘ Pompe autem finis fuit ad capi- 
tolium iouis templum quo post quam 
ventum est constituerunt donec ducem 
hostium in carcerem perductum occi- 
sumque aliquis denunciauerit vt quem 
populus romanus quem milites romani 
aliquando metuerunt supplicio affectum 
esse gaudeant tunc hostias immolauerunt 
hisque omnibus, secundo per vetera 
solennia & cetera’. 

Translation.—N ow the end of the pro- 
cession was at the capitol, the temple of 
Jove; and when they came there they 
halted until one announced that the 
leader of the enemy had been led away 
into prison and put to death, that they 
might rejoice that one whom the Roman 
people and the Roman soldiers once 
had feared had suffered punishment. 
Then they sacrificed victims, and when 
all these things (had been done) accord- 
ing to the ancient rites, etc. 

Note.—No accompanying illustration. 


C. H. EVELYN- WHITE. 
H. G. EVELYN- WHITE. 


Rampton Rectory, Cambridge. 


THE EXCERPTS OF POLITIAN. 


ΙΝ my defence of Politian against an 
unsubstantiated charge of dishonesty, I 
referred to my article in the Classical 
Reveiw of October, 1903, on a point 
directly connected with the principal 

NO. CCXXXIV. VOL, XXVII. 


issue—the character of the MSS from 

which these Excerpts were made. Mr. 

Garrod has replied by reprehending 

that article on two points which are 

irrelevant. The first is for a statement 
K 
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upon the authorship of the Madrid MS 
of the Stluae. The reader may be sur- 
prised to learn that I corrected this 
statement more than nine years ago in 
an Addendum in the first number of the 
Classical Review for 1904, p. 43, placed 
immediately after a paper by Mr. 
Garrod. The second is a trifle to 
which 1 should not advert if it did not 
aptly illustrate the dangers of the dilem- 
matic argumentation adopted by Mr. 
Garrod. In the article cited, ‘l.c. 
p- 350 ὦ, 1. 25,’ I wrote, as he says, 
‘Pithoeanus’ instead of ‘ Puteaneus,’ 
and he draws the inference that I 
‘believe Pithoeus to be the Latin for du 
Puy,’ or ‘else’ that I am ‘as ill-in- 
formed about the principal MS of 
Statius’ Thebaid as I am about that of 
Statius’ Siluae.’ At Manilius II 322, as 
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Mr. Garrod is aware, Bentley proposed 
nongentae in the sense of mnonaginta. 
But I do not know that anyone has 
argued that that scholar was ignorant 
of the Latin for go or ‘ else’ of the Latin 
for goo. All can see that he was the 
victim of one of those treacherous 
assonances. or associations of similar 
words which it seems no vigilance can 
entirely escape. 

One word in conclusion. Reflection 
upon the contents and tenour of Mr. 
Garrod’s reply leads me to think that I 
may have used terms of sharper censure 
than I need or should have employed. 
If so, I would express my regret and 
assure him that this was due to no in- 
sensibility on my part of the value of 
his contributions to Latin learning in 
general. J. P. PosTGATE. 








NOTES 


CORRECTIONS IN THE 
SCHOLIA TO THE ILIAD AND 
IN ARSENIUS. 


THE Schol. BT on Ζ 35 Nave δὲ. 
Πήδασον αἰπεινήν run as follows: Ταύτην 

\ / / % \ 4 
τὴν Πήδασον Μονηνίαν φασὶ τὸ πρότερον 
καλεῖσθαι" ᾿Αχιλλέως δὲ αὐτὴν ἐπὶ πολὺ 
πολιορκοῦντος, εἶτα μέλλοντος ἀναχωρεῖν, 
Πηδάση τις παρθένος ἐρασθεῖσα αὐτοῦ 
ἐν μήλῳ ἔγραψεν οὕτως" 


Μὴ σπεῦδ᾽, ᾿Αχιλλεῦ, πρὶν Μονηνίαν 
ἕλῃς, 
ὕδωρ yap οὐκ ἔχουσι" διψῶσιν κακῶς. 


ὁ δὲ περιμείνας ὑπέταξε τὴν πόλιν. 
Πηδάση is Dr. Leaf’s convincing 
correction of MSS. Πεισιδίκη: Dindorf 
πηδήσασα, rightly rejected by Dr. Leaf 
in his recently published Troy: a Study 
in Homeric Geography, p. 247 sqq.; 
where he also shows that Πεισιδίκη 
came in from the Methymna variant 
of the story given in Parthenius I. 21. 
Arsenius preserves the same story as 
the Scholia: Violetum, p. 135 (Walz), 
Ἱστορία περὶ IIndacov. As Arsenius is 
rather inaccessible, I give the extract : 
᾿Αχιλλεὺς ὑπὸ tov Τρωϊκὸν πόλεμον 
πορθῶν τὰς περιοίκους τῆς ᾿Ιλίου πόλεις 
ἀφίκετο εἰς τὴν πάλαι Μονηΐαν, νῦν δὲ 
Πήδασον καλουμένην, καὶ ταύτην σὺν 


ταῖς ἄλλαις ἑλεῖν: ἀποροῦντος δὲ αὐτοῦ 
τὴν εἰς τὸ τέλος πολιορκίαν διὰ τὰ ἰσχυ- 
ρότατα τοῦ τόπου, καὶ μέλλοντος ἀνα- 
χωρεῖν, φασὶν εἴσω τῶν τειχῶν οὖσάν 
τινα παρθένον ἐρασθῆναι τοῦ ᾿Αχιλλέως, 
καὶ λαβοῦσαν μῆλον εἰς τοῦτο γράψαι, 
καὶ ῥίψαι εἰς μέσον τῶν ᾿Αχαιῶν. Ἦν 
δὲ ἐν αὐτῷ γεγραμμένον" 

My σπεῦδ᾽, 

ἑλεῖν, 

ὕδωρ γὰρ οὐκ ἔνεστι διψῶσι. 


᾿Αχιλλεῦ, πρὶν Μονηΐαν 


καὶ τὸν ᾿Αχιλλέα ἐ ἐπιμείναντα οὕτω λαβεῖν 
τὴν πόλιν τῇ τοῦ ὕδατος σπάνει. 

The name Μονηνία does not appear 
to be found elsewhere, and Pape- 
Benseler only quote the Scholia to the 
Iliad; Movnia here is probably not a 
printer’s error for Movniva, since the 
word occurs twice, but a mistake. 

We may perhaps complete the im- 
perfect line in Arsenius thus: 


ὕδωρ yap οὐκ ἔνεστι διψῶσιν «“πιεῖν;», 


taking πιεῖν after ἔνεστιν. 

A somewhat similar story is preserved 
in Pausanias X. 18. 2 about the city of 
Phana in Aetolia. 

The error is a simple case of lipo- 
graphy: 7 and ὦ are alike in cursive 
writing; wow=meiv, the vulgar form 
for πιεῖν : for the history of its appear- 
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ance in MSS., see the references in 
Thackeray, Grammar of the Old Testa- 
ment τη, Greek, p.64. Further, πιεῖν did 
not disappear till it had done some mis- 
chief and left its traces: it caused ἕλῃς 
to be corrupted into the bad syntax 
ἑλεῖν. Thus the first line in Arsenius 
must be corrected from the Scholia to 


μὴ σπεῦδ᾽, ᾿Αχιλλεῦ, πρὶν Μονηνίαν 
ἕλῃς. 


Again, the weak phrase διψῶσιν 
κακῶς in the last line of the Scholia 
must be corrected from Arsenius to 
ὕδωρ yap οὐκ ἔνεστι (or ἔχουσι) διψῶσιν 
πιεῖν. κακῶς was plainly put in as a 
stop-gap, and διψῶσεν was wrongly con- 
structed. 

Eustathius, ad loc., has ἕλῃς, ἔνεστι, 
and κακῶς. 

Further, Schol. to Venetus A (Din- 
dorf, I. p. 228) also preserves the story, 
but in a form plainly identical, word for 
word, with Arsenius. We may correct 
each from the other. 

Schol.: ταπεινοῦντος δὲ αὐτοῦ τὴν 
εἰς τὸ τέλος πολιορκίαν διὰ τὴν ὀχυρό- 
TNTa τοῦ τόπου, καὶ μέλλοντος ἀνα- 
χωρεῖν. 

Arsenius: ἀποροῦντος «.7.r. διὰ τὰ 
ἰσχυρότατα τοῦ τόπου κ.τ.λ. 

Dindorf corrected the Scholiast’s 
ταπεινοῦντος tO ἀπογνόντος ‘ex ailiis 
scholiorum codicibus’; M. Schmidt 
(see Dindorf, vol. iv., p. 403) to ἀπει- 
πόντος. Perhaps restore ἀποροῦντος to 
the Scholia. Conversely, in Arsenius, 
Ta ἰσχυρότατα must clearly be corrected 
from the Scholia to τὴν ὀχυρότητα, and 
λαβοῦσαν μῆλον ἐς τοῦτο γράψαι prob- 
ably to «ἐπῖῳ3 γράψαι; and in ]. 3 of 
Arsenius μέν has fallen out before Mop-: 
restore from Scholia τὴν πάλαι <uev> 
Μονηνίαν. 

J. U. PowE Lt. 


St. John's College, Oxford. 
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TWO SUGGESTIONS ON 
CAESAR. 


De Bell. Gall. 11. 11 (5). 
. . » Omnes in fuga 5101 praesidium ponerent. 


The regular idiom is found in B.G. 
v. 34, ‘ proinde omnza in victoria posita 
existimarent.’ omnia is disintegrated in 
B.G. v. 48, ‘tamen unum communis 
salutis auxiliwm in celeritate ponebat.’ 
Two notable examples occur in B.G. 
111. 5, ‘wnam esse spem salutis docent,’ 
‘omnem spem salutis in virtute ponerent.’ 
Compare also B.C. 1. 70, ‘Erat in 
celeritate ommne positum certamen. 

In our example, ‘sibi’ depends 
closely on ‘ praesidium’—from the de- 
siderated sense, not from the present 
syntax. When ‘omnes’ is futile in itself, 
can omne be resisted? Perhaps the 
original ran, ‘omne sibi in fuga prae- 
sidium ponerent’ as the rhythm seems 
to suggest. 


De Bell. Gall. 11. 12 (2). 


Castris munitis, vineas agere quaeque ad op- 
pugnandum oppidum usui erant comparare 
coepit. 

Caesar had failed to ‘expugnare’ 
Noviodunum: so he prepares for an 
‘oppugnatio.’ Next day he delivers his 
attack: that is, he did not begin yet 
‘vineas agere.’ ‘Celeriter vineis actis, 
aggere iacto, turribusque constitutis.. .’ 
describes the operation of the following 
day. 
aggere, vineis, turribus, oppidum oppugnare 

(Cic. Fam. 15 [4]). 
qui paullo longius aggeris petendi causa pro- 

cesserant (Be//. Gall. 11. 20). 
ahd Sieh erat aeger petendus (Bell. Gall. 

7 42): 

Hence ‘Vineas, aggerem (agere ex 
ag(gjer€) quaeque ad oppugnandum 
oppidum usui erant, comparare coepit. 
Interim . .. proxima nocte . .. Celeriter 
(scil. postridie) vineis actis, aggere iacto, 
turribus constitutis ... etc.’ 

K. MACLENNAN. 


High School, Glasgow. 





PLUTARCH AND SATYRUS, 


PLUTARCH, as we should naturally suppose, must have been familiar with 


Satyrus’ Lives. 


Not only are some of his citations and stories derived, it would 


seem, from the recently-discovered Life of Euripides, but the following is a 


close verbal reminiscence. 


Papyrus, fr. 39, col. iv. (p. 146): Πολλὰ καὶ παρὰ τῶν 
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A rn nr / ὲ . an 
κωμικῶν ποιητῶν, ὡς ἕοικεν, ἅμα αὐστηρῶς λέγεται καὶ πολιτικῶς. 
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Plutarch, 


De Adulatore et Amico, 688, καὶ τοῖς κωμικοῖς πολλὰ πρὸς TO θέατρον αὐστηρὰ Kal 


πολιτικὰ πεποίηται. 


In Plutarch’s Conjugalia Praecepta 1418 we find the Hystaspes story (Pap., 
fr. 39, col. xiv) told of Philip and Olympias. 


SATYRUS. 

ἐρασ]θῆναι. . . [Ady los? πρὸς αὐτὴν 
ὡς φαρμάττοι φίλτροις τὸν “Toraorny. 
μεταπεμψαμένη δὴ τὴν ἄνθρωπον, ὅτ᾽ 
εἶδεν εἰσιούσης τὸ μέγεθος καὶ τὸ κάλλος 
“χαῖρε᾽ φησι “ γύναι" ψευδεῖς ἄρ᾽ ἦσαν 
αἱ διαβολαὶ" σὺ γὰρ ἐν τῷ προσώπῳ τῷ 
σῷ καὶ τοῖς ὀφθαλμοῖς ἔχεις τὰ φάρ- 
μακα. 


PLUTARCH. 


Ὁ βασιλεὺς Φίλιππος ἤρα Θεσσαλῆς 
γυναικὸς αἰτίαν ἐχούσης καταφαρμα- 
κεύειν αὐτὸν᾽ ἐσπούδασεν οὖν ἡ ᾿Ολυμ- 
πιὰς λαβεῖν τὴν ἄνθρωπον ὑποχείριον. 
ὡς δὲ εἰς ὄψιν ἐλθοῦσα τό τε εἶδος 
εὐπρεπὴς ἐφάνη “χαιρέτωσαν ’ 
εἶπεν ἡ ᾿Ολυμπιὰς “ αἱ διαβολαί" σὺ γὰρ 
ἐν σεαυτῇ τὰ φάρμακα ἔχεις." 


There can be little doubt that Plutarch’s story is derived from Satyrus, 


probably a reminiscence for which he had to find names. 


He is not writing 


history in this treatise, so he had a free hand. 


Vathy, Samos. 


W. R. PATON. 








REVIEWS 
THEMIS: Erc. 


Themis: A Study of the Social Origins of 
Greek Religion. By JANE ELLEN 
Harrison. With an Excursus on 
the Ritual Forms preserved in Greek 
Tragedy, by Prof. Gilbert Murray; 
and a chapter on the origin of the 
Olympic Games, by Mr. F. M. Corn- 
ford. Cr. 8vo. One vol. Pp. xxxli+ 
559- 152 illustrations in the text. 
Cambridge: at the University Press. 
1912. Price 15s. net. 


Miss Harrison is the Scholar Gipsy 
of Hellenic studies. In this book we 
find her ranging ‘still untired’ the 
accustomed fields and, to our regret, 
plunging into the dark and devious 
coverts of savage anthropology; while 
from her generous self-revelation we 
learn with what undiminished ardour 
‘a fugitive and gracious light she seeks.’ 
If that light be still ‘ shy to illumine’; 
if what she hails as the true gleam be 
no more than a philosophical few follet ; 
that does not affect the real value of her 
achievement. For the road to Truth is 
paved with good heresies; and if indeed 
Themis embodies one, it is of the 
very best kind—at once brilliantly 
suggestive and a direct incitement to 
controversy. 


1. Miss Harrison has taken for text 
the epigraphic Hymn found by Prof. 
Bosanquet at Palaikastro in Crete, and 
edited by him conjointly with herself 
and Prof. Gilbert Murray. She sets 
out from the assumption that this in- 
scription, although of late Roman date, 
preserves a relic of that primitive ‘ group- 
thinking’ which, following Durkheim, 
she now holds to underlie all religion. 
The ‘ Grundgedanke’ of the Hymn is 
tribal initiation as a New Birth; this 
idea expressed itself in the cult of a 
‘Greatest Kouros,’ who was the col- 
lective projection of the Kouretes or 
‘Initiated Young Men’ of the tribe; 
who developed into an _ Eniautos 
Daimon—the Genius of the ‘ Year’ in 
the sense of growth-cycle—and eventu- 
ally into the full-blown mystery-god. 
On this hypothetical foundation the 
author proceeds to reconstruct her 
whole theory of Greek religion, reject- 
ing with a fine candour several chief 
corner stones of her Prolegomena. The 
main results are these: all that was 
vital and vivifying in that religion 
emanated from the cult of Dionysus; 
because he, ‘who might never enter 
Olympus,’ embodied the conception of 
life perennially renewed which domin- 
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ated primitive matrilinear groups ; 
whereas the Olympians were the sterile 
creations of a monarchical deism. But, 
ex hypothesi, they too started as group 
projections ; Zeus, Apollo, Hermes are 
all Kouroi gone wrong under the 
blighting influence of individualistic 
thinking, which Dionysus for some 
reason escaped wholly, as did Herakles 
partially. (Thestatement that Herakles 
likewise never got into Olympus, which 
as far as myth and cult are concerned 
he so conspicuously did, is Miss Harri- 
son’s picturesque way of putting this.) . 

The most striking novelty in all this 
is the combination of Bergson’s durée 
with Durkheim’s représentations collectives. 
For the Eniautos Daimon derives, as is 
fully acknowledged, from Dr. Frazer’s 
Vegetation Spirit; the principle that the 
god reflects the social structure of his 
worshippers is familiar; while that the 
dominant instinctive idea of primitive 
man was the persistence of Life through 
change, was taught us by a great 
Euhemerist long before we heard that 
blesséd word durée. I speak of Sir 
Alfred Lyall, who traced worship and 
deification of the dead to this very idea. 
That is worth recalling, because much 
of ‘Themis’ is a polemic against Eu- 
hemerism, inspired by Prof. Ridgeway’s 
recent theory of the Funeral Origin 
of Tragedy and the Games. Here old 
foes meet with new faces, for Miss 
Harrison’s view of Hero-Worship is a 
reversion to Max Miiller’s. Admittedly, 
‘heroes’ were commemorated; but a 
dead man only became a Hero by ab- 
sorbing the ritual and functions of an 
Eniautos Daimon. Max Miiller said that 
it was not until a Solar Hero had been 
created that any real man could be called 
Herakles or his exploits sung as those 
of Herakles. At Olympia, the Eniautos 
Daimon takes on a solar character ; 
Pelops as the Sun marries Hippo- 
dameia as the Moon. In fact (p. 392) 
‘there is scarcely any mythological 
figure that does not contain sun and 
moon elements.’ To rehabilitate this 
doctrine, it was essential to demolish 
Prof. Ridgeway’s; and the claim to 
have done so lends special interest to 
Mr. Cornford’s chapter on the Origin 
of the Olympic Games. 

2. Mr. Cornford’s thesis is that the 
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Games began as a ‘race of the Kouretes,’ 
and the winner of this race was re- 
garded as incarnating the Eniautos 
Daimon. He will first put the ‘ Funeral 
theory’ out of court by the evidence of 
ancient authorities ; and the first witness 
he calls is Pindar. In the First Olym- 
pian, he says, Pindar ‘ dates the Games’ 
from the chariot victory of Pelops; 1:6. 
from an event in his lifetime, not from 
his death. Were this true, Mr. Corn- 
ford would score a palpable hit. But 
the fact is, unluckily, that Pindar does 
no such thing. He says not one word 
in Ol. I. about the founding of the 
Games; and wherever he does speak of 
it (notably in Ol. II., III., X., all for 
victors of the same year as Ol. I.) he 
ascribes it to Herakles, who held the 
first contest ἀρχαίῳ capare παρ [lédoTres 
(Ol. X. 30). This singular oversight 
has led Mr. Cornford to base his 
main argument on ‘the myths of the 
First Olympian about the origin of the 
Games.’ There are no such myths, as 
anyone may convince himself by read- 
ing the Ode. It is futile, therefore, to 
urge that the Feast of Tantalus ‘ con- 
stitutes a serious crux’ for the Funeral 
theory; that ‘dark and disreputable 
story’ has no more to do with the 
Olympic Games than the equally dark 
Ixion-myth of the Second ‘ Pythian’ 
has with the Theban Iolaia. But 
Pindar fares badly throughout the 
book. Among minor inaccuracies I 
note (p. 261) ‘Pindar .. . salutes no 
daimon by name. He asks ‘ What god, 
what hero, or what man shall we sing ?’ 
Is it really forgotten that he promptly 
answers, Zeus, Herakles, Theron? (Ol. 11. 
2 Sqq.) 

Coming to Mr. Cornford’s second 
witness, we find it is the legend Pau- 
sanias heard from the Elean antiquaries 
that ‘the Idaean Dactyls or Kouretes’ 
held a foot-race at Olympia long before 
the days of Pelops. One would have 
thought that Lobeck had exploded this 
legend for good; certainly no one who 
wishes to found upon it can afford to 
ignore his elaborate demonstration of 
its late and worthless character. As 
Mr. Cornford says, it has been ‘ persis- 
tently rejected’; but he overlooks the 
true reason—there is no witness for it 
earlier than Strabo, and an overwhelm- 
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ing consensus of tradition and authority 
against it. How does he support it? 
(1) ‘ Pindar himself is our witness’ that 
there was a Cave called the Idaean at 
Olympia (p. 239). But it isa Scholiast, 
not Pindar, who says this; moreover, 
he hedges, while the other schol. ad. loc. 
plump for the ᾿Ιδαῖον ἄντρον being the 
famous Cretan one. (2) There was an 
altar of the Kouretes in the Altis, marked 
as ancient by its position (p. 239. The 
reference to Paus. V. 8. 1. should be 
V. 14. 7). Let us hear Pausanias: 
πλησίον δὲ τοῦ Σεκυωνίων θησαυροῦ 
(βώμος) ἢ τοι Κουρήτων ἢ τοῦ ᾿Αλκ μή- 
vns ἐστιν Ἡρακλέους" λέγεται 
γὰρ καὶ ἀμφότερα. Now, the Elean 
antiquaries were all for the Kouretes ; 
they had transferred to them not only 
Herakles’ importation of the olive, but 
his very name. Is there not a strong 
presumption that they gave him the 
benefit of the doubt here because his 
traditional claim to this altar could not 
be ignored? Be that asit may, nothing 
can be built on an attribution to the 
Kouretes which even they considered 
dubious. 

So much for the testimony adduced 
against the Funeral theory. If that 
theory is to be driven off the field, it 
must be by other weapons. 

3. Miss Harrison is at her best in 
dealing with the two ritual myths on 
which her whole theory hangs. But 
the attempt to explain that of Zagreus 
by the analogy of tribal initiation 
rites which simulate a death and 
revival, brilliant though it is, breaks 
down just because it does not ‘save 
the phenomena.’ Human sacrifice is 
dismissed as negligible on account of 
its rarity (!) past and present; no 
notice is taken of fertility-sacrifices, nor 
of Zagreus’ affinity with Adonis, Attis, 
and above all Osiris. It is conceded that 
his myth ‘contains an element of Corn 
or rather Year Baby’; but objected, 
that Dr. Frazer’s view ‘fails to explain 
the Kouretes and the Titans disguised 
with white clay.’ (But do savages dis- 
guise themselves only for initiation 
rites?) Here we have Miss Harrison’s 
pivotal assumption—that the myth of 
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the infant Zeus guarded by the Kouretes 
and the myth of the infant Zagreus slain 
and restored to life are one and the 
same. But in spite of reconstruction, the 
stories remain two; the child grows up 
unscathed in the Zeus-myth ; there is 
no place for the Kouretes in the Zagreus- 
myth. Clement, capable de tout in the 
way of syncretism, drags them in— 
and thereby makes the story absurd ; 
the Titans ‘privily stole away the 
child’ under their very noses, ‘ while 
they were dancing round lim. But 
another question arises—had the Kou- 
retes originally anything to do with 
Child-Nurture? Hesiod, who is very 
full on the Cretan Birth of Zeus, never 
mentions them, and makes Gaia rear 
the child. Is it not probable that their 
sole original function was just that of 
the Salii, whose long-recognised affinity 
with them Miss Harrison well empha- 
ises? (It accords with this that they 
are πρόπολοι of Athena and Hecate as 
well as of Rhea). While Miss Harrison’s 
study of the Palaikastro Hymn ad- 
mirably brings out the magical intent 
of the Kouretic dance, it fails in 
proving the connection of this with 
tribal initiation. And she does not 
seriously meet the prime difficulty, that 
whereas savage initiation naturally takes 
place at puberty, the Greek myths 
and cults in which she sees traces of it 
all have to do with a new-born babe. 
‘ When the Greeks lost touch with the 
tribal customs which involved the rite 
of adolescence, we may suspect that they 
invented or at least emphasised Infant 
Initiation’ (p. 20, italics mine). That 
sentence is typical of the book. The 
charm, and it must reluctantly be added, 
the weakness of Themis lies in its un- 
controlled subjectivity. We catch the 
author’s enthusiasm; we sympathise 
with her frank ‘delight and amaze- 
ment’ whenever a fresh piece of evi- 
dence fits into her theory; but we 
cannot help seeing how frequently that 
theory depends on assuming that a 
thing is true because you ‘suspect ’"— 
and wish—it to be true. It is all mag- 
nificent—but how much of it is science ? 
W. M. L. HUTCHINSON. 
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HOUSMAN’S MANILIUS, BOOK II. 


Marci Maniliit Astronomicon, Liber II., 
Recensuit etenarrauit A. E. HOUSMAN. 
Londinii: Apud Grant Richards, 
MDCCCCKXII. 4s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Housman is to be congratulated 
on resuming his intermitted Manilian 
studies. Most of us had inferred from 
the Appendices to his addition of Book I. 
that he had finished with Manilius. I 
certainly—if I may be allowed here to 
say so—should not have published an 
edition of Book II. had I known that it 
was to come into comparison with the 
work which I am now reviewing. Of 
this work I am not sure that I am the 
most suitable reviewer. I come to it 
somewhat tired with its problems, and 
with a mind too much prejudiced upon 
some of them to allow me to be quite 
fair. Let me say therefore at once, 
that if I anywhere fail in judgment it 
will not be from want of admiration for 
Mr. Housman’s book. It is a book 
worthy of his reputation, and worthy of 
the distinguished position to which he 
has recently succeeded. 

The book consists of twenty-seven 
pages of Introduction—in English— 
followed by 118 pages of Text and Latin 
Notes. The Introduction is beyond all 
praise. It purports to be a mere 
analysis of the astrological contents of 
Book II. It is, asa matter of fact, both 
a masterly exposition of a very difficult 
subject-matter, and also a most valuable 
commentary on, and bibliography of, 
the relevant ancient literature. Mr. 
Housman is, I suppose, a scholar first 
and an astrologer afterwards. Yet I 
doubt whether there are more than 
three persons in Europe who possess so 
complete an equipment of astrological 
learning. 

In the construction of his Text, Mr. 
Housman still adheres to three MSS.— 
G,L,M. I mention this because I am 
glad to see that he has not followed 
Thielscher in throwing G overboard. 
Thielscker holds G to be derived from 
L: and he has already made a good 
many converts. I should have been 
sorry if he had converted Mr. Housman. 
Mr. Housman has, in this book, had 
one great advantage over previous 


editors. He has had before him 
throughout photographs of L and M. 
(My own efforts to procure photographs 
of M were signally unfortunate.) It is 
a pity in some ways that he has seen 
fit to give us not a collation of these 
MSS., but a selection from their read- 
ings. Yet his Apparatus gains in 
clearness, and it is unlikely that he has 
omitted anything essential. The text 
which he prints exhibits all the qualities 
which he has taught us to expect. It 
embodies more true corrections than 
could fairly have been looked for at so 
late a date. It embodies at the same 
time many conjectures which have 
but slight probability, and some, 
I think, which have none at all. Of 
the probable conjectures most have 
appeared in the Appendix to Book I. 
I will mention here three which are 
new. At 44 aconitaque et herbas con- 
vinces me. I would note in support of 
it ‘that the old glossators derived aconita 
from Acone and nata*’ (hic nata perhaps 
came from a gloss ‘acone: hic nata 
herba’). At 110 imudiosa for infidos is 
very plausible: I have always found it 
difficult to believe that infidos arose from 
infidas. At 935 una for prima may be 
right, and I am pleased here to have 
anticipated Mr. Housman. But whereas 
I suggested this correction rather 
doubtfully in a note, Mr. Housman 
puts it without hesitation into his text. 
And I am obliged to say here that the 
principal fault of this book is the large 
number of emendations of the editor’s 
own making which are received into 
the body of the text. If I may speak 
quite frankly, some dozen of his con- 
jectures deserve this honourable position 
—and that, after all, is really high 
praise. Of the rest perhaps half were 
worth mentioning in the Notes. But 
there they all stand in the text, with 
stars against them in the Apparatus 
(which begins to look like a Baedeker’s 
Guide). This want of self-criticism is 
bound in the end to be damaging to the 
editor himself. At present it is the 





1 See C.G.L., v. 260, 49. J0., v. 262, 16 for 
‘aconita ; uenenata’ we ought surely to read 
‘aconita : Acone nata.’ 
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reader who suffers. Mr. Housman has 
never been wanting in audacity. But 
he has never before produced a work in 
which there were so many utterly 
reckless conjectures. In this respect 
his book is very much inferior. to his 
edition of Book I. Yet let me add at 
once that even in those notes where 
Mr. Housman carries levity in con- 
jecture to its extreme point he is 
always learned, ingenious, stimulating. 
He is always so engagingly sure that he 
is right that it is impossible to be bored 
with him. Yet one begins to wonder 
whether he really knows the difference 
between that joy which belongs to the 
discovery of truth and the exhilaration 
which attends the exercise of one’s own 
abilities. 

In yet another respect I find Book 
II. somewhat below the level of Book I. 
I will take two examples of the defect 
which I wish to indicate. At 28-29 
Mr. Housman reads: 


Persea et Andromedan poena matremque do- 
lentem 

soluentemque patrem 
natam, 


raptamque Lycaone 


and he takes the construction to be εἶ 
Persea soluentem poena Andromedan ma- 
tremque dolentem patremque, etc. Now 
not only was Mr. Housman, when he 
edited Book I.,1 incapable of such a 
performance as this, but he was capable 
of using very strong expressions about 
people who were. And now he has 
afforded to Dr. Bechert the cold satis- 
faction of ‘feeling like Sin when she 
gave birth to death’? 
Again, at 443-4, the MSS. have 


his animaduersis rebus quae proxima cura 
noscere tutelas adiectaque numina signis. 


Mr. Housman retains this, placing 
with Jacob and others a note of in- 
terrogation after cura, and making 433 
a question to which 434 is the answer. 
No one can prove that this is wrong. 
But anyone who thinks it is right is 
capable of thinking anything else in the 
world right. And a few years ago Mr. 
Housman could not have thought this 
right. 

I would say much the same of Mr. 





1 In Book I. Mr. Housman was in favour of 
the solantemgque of the Codex Venetus. 
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Housman’s note upon blandos aduersa 
sonos at 147; and perhaps of the note 
on 132. 

But these are the rare lapses of a mind 
usually singularly clear and direct. And 
in general I find little which I would wish 
to quarrel with in this book, save, as I 
have said, its extraordinary levity in 
conjecture. Now and again, I confess, 
it has crossed my mind to wonder 
whether Mr. Housman’s mathematics 
are as good as his astrology ; and, again, 
whether his knowledge of philosophy is 
as wide as his knowledge of Latin. 
I fancy, for example, that if he had 
a near acquaintance with the Stoical 
Logic he would never have explained 
yatio in 131 as =vatio mathematicorum, 
astrologia. I would as soon say that 
the Platonic Idea was astrologia, or that 
the Categorical Imperative was ratio 
mathematicorum. 

Let me here confess to three errors 
of which Mr. Housman tacitly convicts 
me. At 372, inclinata acie, which I 
doubtfully accepted from Breiter, un- 
doubtedly involves an  un-Manilian 
elision. Mr. Housman, however, when, 
as here, he criticises the faulty elisions 
admitted by Breiter, Thomas, Postgate, 
Ellis, is a little ungenerous; for he 
himself previously at 826 admitted, 
as I point out in my commentary, 
the faulty elision aeque 1. At 79 I 
stand convicted of a ‘pudendus error’ 
in my translation—having with Du 
Fay and Pingré rendered matus as 
though it were magis. All three of us 
may perhaps be supposed to have 
known better. At 339 I have claimed 
as my own the conjecture sinuata for 
signata, which I now find belongs to 
Pingré. I would note here the great 
care which Mr. Housman takes to 
assign emendations to their first authors. 
At 16 he restores matre to Hug, and at 
349 efficiens to Scaliger. But is he 
right at 604 in assigning pax est to 
Regiomontanus? I believe the text 
of Regiomontanus to give pax et: and 
I remember to have spent many hours 
in the attempt to find the source of the 
true reading. 

A last word. At 940 Mr. Housman 
compares Dr. Bechert toa sow. This 
is not the way to speak of a scholar to 
whom, whatever his defects, students of 
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Manilius owe a great deal. It is not 
even amusing. And I find it difficult to 
be amused at a number of very cheap 
witticisms directed at different editors 
of Manilius in various other notes. 
Yet this book is, on the whole, written 
in a far more civil tone than any other 
work of Mr. Housman. I hope that 
Mr. Housman will remember that he 
now occupies a position in which his 
praise and blame ought to carry great 
weight. One would be sorry if he were 


now to become a dull writer. But it 
would be a pity if, merely for the sake 
of being a lively one, he should continue 
the tone of uncivil criticism which he 
has long been accustomed to employ 
towards those who are so unfortunate 
as to mingle with great merits some 
faults incidental to human frailty. 
Does he remember what Boyle said to 
Bentley about Salmasius and Scaliger ? 
H. W. GARROD. 


Merton College, Oxford. 





ROMAN CRIMINAL PLEADING. 


Problems of the Roman Criminal Law. 
By JAMES LEIGH STRACHAN-DavVID- 
son, Master of Balliol. 2 vols. Pp. 
xxi + 205, 287. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1012: 18s. net. 


For the student of Roman jurisprudence 
and practice the supreme difficulty lies 
in the fact that for the most interesting 
and vigorous period of Roman law little 
direct evidence is available beyond such 
as is derived from authorities of a much 
later date. The Code, Digest, and 
Institutes of Justinian vouchsafe us 
abundant light on the later scope and 
content of jurisprudence, while the 
general problem of the form of pro- 
cedure is greatly assisted to a solution 
by the simplified theory of government 
that arose with the Imperial system. 
The case would be much the same to 
the student of English law were he 
compelled to unravel the problems of 
procedure, say in the eighteenth century, 
by the guiding light of the Judicature 
Acts alone. The investigator of the 
forms of Roman criminal procedure 
wants especially to know and under- 
stand the bearings of his subject during 
the last century of the Republic. For 
the whole of that period there is little 
exaggeration in stating that the works 
of Cicero, composed in the main not for 
instruction but to serve very present 
and immediate purposes, together with 
certain inscriptional fragments saved 
from the wreckage of antiquity, con- 
stitute our only contemporary and in- 
disputable authority. 

In investigating the problems pre- 


sented by Roman criminal law, especially 
during the last century of the Republic, 
Mr. Strachan-Davidson has undertaken 
a most interesting and valuable piece 
of work. Such a book is difficult, if 
not impossible, to criticise under a 
single head. It can from its nature 
present little in the way of a continuous 
story. Its author touches on a number 
of disconnected problems, which, hang- 
ing somewhat loosely together, are sus- 
ceptible of particular and individual 
treatment. In this way he discusses 
the origin and theory of criminal punish- 
ment as a preliminary to his whole 
enquiry, and appears to favour the view 
that it arose in the conception of a 
religious sacrifice, an endeavour to 
avoid State pollution by just such a 
course of action as drove the Thebans 
in the legend to expel Oedipus, though 
utterly innocent of crime according to 
all modern theories of law and ethics, 
from their boundaries. He instances a 
strange survival of so primitive a theory 
even in the most enlightened days of 
Rome, in the case of two criminals 
who, during Caesar’s dictatorship, were, 
according to Dio Cassius, ‘slain as 
victims with a kind of ritual.’ Other 
preliminary questions, treated in the 
same authoritative and lucid manner, 
concern the attitude of antiquity to- 
wards the idea of crime, the question 
of the Legis Actio Sacramentt, the ad- 
ministration of criminal law in the 
family and the Pontiff’s jurisdiction 
over the Vestals. 

The main problem of the book may be 
shortly stated as an examination of the 
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various steps by which a criminal in 
Rome was brought to justice, the theories 
which underlay and authorised his trial 
and the means whereby he was brought 
to suffer—or more frequently to avoid— 
hispunishment. Mr. Strachan-Davidson 
refuses to accept Mommsen’s theory 
that Roman criminal jurisprudence can 
only be authoritatively declared to begin 
with the incidence of the Valerian law. 
He will not admit that the process of 
passing Acts simply had the effect of 
removing fresh offences from the pre- 
viously unbridled and arbitrary power 
of the magistrate to punish with what- 
ever penalty he might think fit. Rather 
the power of punishment is from the first 
inherent in the very office (merum im- 
pertum) of the head of the Roman 
people, who may be said from all time, 
whether as King or as magistrate, by 
virtue of the conception of his office, 
‘habere gladii potestatem ad animadver- 
tendum in facinorosos homines.’ Such 
power has from the earliest times a legal 
sanction, and is fitly applied to the case 
of any citizen, who by his own anti- 
Civic acts has placed himself in the 
position of a perduellis. From such a 
point of view the Valerian law assumes 
the guise of an administrative change 
necessitated by an altered form of 
society. ‘ The power of judicatio origin- 
ally belonging in all its simplicity to the 
magistrate was limited, without being 
removed by the Valerian laws. The 
Consul was subject, as the King had 
never been, to the interference of an 
equal colleague, and was subject like- 
wise to the possibility of appeal in 
serious cases... The appeal to the 
comitia instituted by the Valerian law 
is, according to our author, who here 
agrees with Mommsen and pronounces 
against Zumptand Maine, ‘in every 
case the disallowing on the confirmation 
of a condemnatory sentence previously 
uttered by a magistrate and appealed 
against by the prisoner.’ In short, it 
is Just such an appeal from a lower to 
higher tribunal as stands revealed in 
the system with which modern juris- 
prudence has familiarised us. Neither 
does the provocatio represent, as Zumpt 
contends, a distinction between pro- 
ceedings im judicio, conducted before 
the people, and procedure in jure, before 
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the magistrate, nor has it, as Maine 
held, any element of a privilegium, or a 
Bill’of Pains and Penalties, discharged 
against a particular offender. 

Mr. Strachan-Davidson is again at 
issue with Maine when he turns to dis- 
cuss the jury-system of the quaestiones. 
Maine, intent on his ‘private legisla- 
tion’ theory, regards these courts as the 
result of an act on the part of the 
people delegating its functions to a 
Committee of the Legislature’ which 
‘exercises all powers which that body 
was itself in the habit of exercising, 
even to the passing of sentences on the 
accused.’ The difficulty in the way of 
this theory is the fact that you can, in 
any legal system, always appeal against 
the decision of a delegate. But there 
is no appeal possible from the sentence 
of a quaestio perpetua. The truth is that 
the voice of the people has already 
been heard in the law—Sempronian, 
Cornelian, or what-not—which pre- 
scribes the penalty for the crime 
charged. The duty of the Praetor and 
his jury is not to sentence but merely 
to ascertain the truth or otherwise as to 
certain circumstances, on which, if they 
are decided in a particular way, certain 
consequences must by law necessarily 
follow. ‘The system of capital trials 
before juries under the regulations of 
Sulla is that the People by a lex sen- 
tences beforehand a certain class of 
criminals to death by outlawry or pro- 
scription, making the sentence con- 
ditional in each case on the finding of 
a praetor and jury that a particular 
man is guilty of the crime in question.’ 

One would welcome more space to 
discuss at greater length the manifold 
problems treated in these two masterly 
volumes. The outline of the means 
whereby the death sentence at Rome 
in Republican times was invariably 
tempered to the easy issue of a voluntary 
exile, the manner in which the Sem- 
pronian law was evaded by the Senate 
in such a case as that of the Catilinarian 
conspirators by an expedient which 
reminds one of the French system of 
proclaiming an ‘ état de siége,’ the many 
questions aroused by the constitution of 
the judicial album, the problem as to 
how far a system of law, traditionally 
based on a code, paid respect to 
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precedents in the form of judicial 
decisions—all of these are among the 
matters which Mr. Strachan-Davidson 
investigates. One would have been 
grateful to him for the details of a few 
more parallels than he has vouchsafed 
between Roman and English juris- 
prudence. It does not require much 
imagination to see in the privileged 
position of the full Roman citizen after 
the Sempronian law something very 
similar to the mediaeval Benefit of 
Clergy. The formulary system presents 
some points in common with the 
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‘pleadings’ in English law cases, and 
it is not difficult to find in the Roman 
tribunes a body which in some degree 
supplied the deficiencies of a missing 
Habeas Corpus Act. Mr. Strachan- 
Davidson’s book must come as a revela- 
tion to many who have spent their lives 
in the study of Roman law, and it will 
certainly rank for the future as one of 
the leading authorities on its own special 
subject. 
J. S. BLAKE REED. 


33, King Street, Manchester. 


TH. ZIELINSKI, CICERO IM WANDEL DER JAHRHUNDERTE. 


Cicero im Wandel der Jahrhunderte. 
Third edition. 1 vol. Pp. 371. 
Leipzig and Berlin: Teubner, 


February, 1912. 


THE first edition of this work (1897) 
was a mere sketch, as compared with 
the second (1908) which forms a goodly 
volume. The third edition, now issued, 
is described by Zielinski as ‘ revised,’ 
but the additions and corrections intro- 
duced are inconsiderable. He points out 
in his Preface certain lacunae which 
still exist. It is to be hoped that these 
may one day be filled up by the master’s 
hand. As the second edition was not 
noticed in the pages of this Review, it 
may be well on this occasion to describe 
the method of the writer. 

Zielinski's object is to trace the 
working of Cicero’s spirit in the history 
and literature of the last two thousand 
years. ‘ The real biography of Cicero,’ 
he tells us, ‘begins on the day of his 
death.’ This is a novel conception, 
which may be applied to other great 
writers who have left a permanent 
legacy to posterity. In the case of 
Cicero, it is obvious that the inquiry 
can only be undertaken by a student 
who is conversant with many branches 
ofstudy. Zielinski’s learning is encyclo- 
paedic. He is equally familiar with the 
Fathers of the Church, the English 
Deists, and the orators of the French 
Revolution. His knowledge of English 
literature is quite remarkable. The 
writer is animated by a generous en- 


thusiasm for his ‘hero.’ Like Mr. 
Strachan-Davidson and the Dublin 
editors of Cicero’s Letters, he is in revolt 
against thecarping criticism of Drumann 
and Mommsen. He shows that there is 
nothing new in the ‘caricature’ of 
Cicero, which had its origin in the 
circle of Pollio. The character of 
Cicero became a subject for rhetoricians, 
who vilified him in spiteful exercises, 
such as the spurious Invective of Sallust 
and the speech of Calenus in Dio 
Cassius. They were content with few 
facts which they embellished with the 
usual colores. ‘ Legend,’ Zielinski says, 
‘travels without luggage, and leaves 
some of it at each halt.’ Modern critics 
who endeavour to whitewash Catiline, 
and suggest that Cicero took money for 
his speeches, merely repeat the tradi- 
tional charges of ancient caricature. 
Although Cicero was praised by Livy, 
studied by the Emperor Claudius, and 
recognised by Quintilian as the chief 
figure in Latin literature, his influence 
on thought and style were not great 
until Christianity spread over the 
Roman Empire. Minucius Felix, the 
first Christian apologist, in his Octavius 
(c. 162 A.D.) uses both Stoic and Sceptic 
arguments, drawn from the De Natura 
Deorum, to confute Paganism, and sub- 
sequent writers—e.g. Arnobius and 
Lactantius—find weapons in the same 
armoury. Later on it was seen that 
the Church was employing a dangerous 
ally, since Cicero’s arguments against 
the miraculous might be turned against 
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Christianity. Accordingly, St. Ambrose 
in the fourth century is more cautious, 
and thinks that it is always necessary 
to find some text or example in Scripture 
for principles of morality laid down by 
Cicero. It was, however, through him 
that the moral philosophy of Cicero 
became that of the Christian Church. 
This was due to his treatise De Officits 
Ministrorum, founded on Cicero’s De 
Officiis, which Zielinski says is ‘not an 
imitation of Cicero, but a translation of 
Cicero into Christian language.’ The 
attitude of St. Augustine to Cicero is 
deeply interesting. It was a passage in 
Cicero’s Hortensius which, as he tells 
us in his Confessions, first led him to 
serious subjects, and so brought about 
his conversion. At the same time 
cardinal points in Cicero’s philosophy— 
viz. the primacy of reason, the freedom 
of the will, the relation of virtue to 
human endeavour—were contrary to 
the doctrines of Augustine, but con- 
sonant with those of his rival, Pelagius. 
Zielinski’s discussion of this conflict 
is very full and most illuminating. 
The final result was that, although 
Augustine prevailed against Cicero, the 
influence of Cicero was felt in a more 
potent, since imperceptible, form in the 
writings of Lactantius, St. Ambrose, 
and even of St. Augustine himself. 
During the dark ages Cicero was 
chiefly valued as a writer upon rhetoric, 
although some of the philosophical 
works, notably the De Officits, found 
readers. The speeches were neglected, 
although there are indications of their 
study in France, and the letters are 
rarely mentioned. Zielinski passes 
lightly over this period, and in his 
Preface states that there is here a 
lacuna which still requires to be filled 
up. He refers to Manitius’ discussion 
of Hadoard’s excerpts in his recent 
work on Latin literature during the 
middle ages. Much, however, remains 
to be done by a combination of various 
evidence, such as that furnished by 
entries in ancient catalogues and the 
provenance of existing MSS. 
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The influence of Cicero upon the 
scholars of the Renaissance, and es- 
pecially upon Petrarch, is shown to 
depend upon Cicero’s assertion of man’s 
right to think for himself. ‘ When the 
spirit of individualism was in the air, 
Cicero was the only possible leader.’ 
Also, the discovery of the letters made 
Cicero. known as ἃ personality. 
Previously he had only been a vague 
figure, the ‘ god of eloquence.’ Zielinski 
traces the growth of ‘Ciceronianism ἡ 
among the Italians, which culminated 
in the sixteenth century, when ecclesiast- 
ical Latin became paganised; also the 
revolt against such slavish imitation, 
which was headed by Erasmus. 

Three chapters are occupied by an 
exhaustive discussion of the English 
and French Awusklairung, the period of 
‘enlightenment,’ which began with the 
English Deists and terminated in the 
French Revolution. The English 
writers concerned, from Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury to Hume, are shown 
to have borrowed largely from Cicero’s 
philosophical works, while Voltaire, 
who was connected with them, was a 
student of Cicero. The influence of 
Cicero upon the orators of the Revolu- 
tion and the reformers of French judicial 
procedure are then discussed. 

This brief vésumé may suffice to 
indicate the scope of Zielinski’s book. 
It may be added that it is instinct with 
feeling and contains passages of rare 
eloquence. It is to be hoped that it 
may appear in an English dress, like 
the lectures by the same author on 
‘Our Debt to Antiquity,’ translated by 
order of the Classical Association. 
Many readers who cannot appreciate 
the mysteries of the Ciceronian clausula, 
as enunciated by Zielinski in another 
work,! would derive great delight from 
this fascinating survey of Cicero’s 
influence upon European culture. 


ALBERT C. CLARK. 





1 Das Clauselgesetz in Ciceros Reden, Leipzig, 
1904 (cf. Classical Review, April, 1905). 
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CLAUDIUS RUTILIUS NAMATIANUS. 


Claudius Rutiliuns Namatianus. Mit Ein- 
leitung und _ kritischem Apparat 
herausgegeben von Dr. GEORG HEID- 
RICH. Pp. 56. Wien und Leipzig, 
IgI2. 


AmoncG the very considerable number of 
editions of Rutilius that have appeared, 
comparatively few grapple with the im- 
portant task of explaining the writer’s 
meaning. Some are mainly devoted to 
determining the text; others, as for 
example that of A. von Reumont who 
writes under the name of Itasius Lem- 
niacus, discuss chiefly topographical 
questions ; and others again, as for ex- 
ample that of Vessereau, deal with 
details about the various persons men- 
tioned in the poem, or furnish a biblio- 
graphy. 

Gibbon, in his Miscellaneous Works, 
speaks slightingly of the difficulties pre- 
sented by Rutilius. He refers to Bur- 
mann’s work as ‘one of those Dutch 
editions cum notis variorum in which 
the text only peeps out amidst a heavy 
mass of commentary. The 700 verses 
of Rutilius are spread over 200 quarto 
pages crowded with the remarks of Sim- 
ler, Castalio, Pithaeus (sic), Sitzmanus, 
and Barthius. Yet Rutilius is not a 
difficult author; once or twice only I 
should have been glad of an explanatory 
note; I looked for it in vain, but knew 
commentators too well to be surprised 
at the disappointment.’ 

Most readers of Rutilius will be 
inclined to think that Gibbon has under- 
estimated the difficulties presented by 
that author, and will turn with interest 
to a fresh accession to the small number 
of editions furnished with a running 
explanatory commentary. Dr. Heidrich 
proposes to supply such a commentary 
for German readers, but the part of his 
work now published contains only the 
Latin text he adopts, concise critical 
footnotes in Latin, and an Introduction 
of 34 pages in German, comprising a 
history of the two existing manu- 
scripts and a brief account of previous 
editions. His place of residence gave 
him easy access to the Vienna manu- 
script (V), which is the most valuable 


authority for the text, and enabled him 
to collate it at leisure, with the result 
that he has been able to supplement or 
correct previous collations in some 
respects, though not apparently in any 
that materially, or indeed at all, affect 
the sense. 

He agrees with recent editors in 
attaching considerable importance to 
the editio princeps (B), published at 
Bologna, as a useful auxiliary for deter- 
mining the text in addition to the two 
existing MSS. B seems to be based 
not on V but on the same MS. as V 
was derived from, which in its turn was 
copied from the Bobio MS. The 
Roman MS. (R) is probably a copy of 
another copy of the Bobio MS., so that 
both V and B are copies of the same 
copy of the Bobio MS., and Καὶ repre- 
sents a different tradition. Some years 
since Hosius in a valuable article in the 
Rheinisches Museum gave a full colla- 
tion of R and appraised with judicious 
care the relative values of V, R and B, 
and this estimate has since been practi- 
cally accepted as an important guide in 
determining the text. 

Dr. Heidrich does not offer any con- 
jectural emendations of his own. His 
text is of a decidedly conservative 
character, and he retains the reading 
of the MSS. in a considerable number 
of passages where recent editors have 
admitted a change. One can well 
suppose that he will give good reasons 
for the course he has adopted; but 
for a statement of those reasons it is 
necessary to await the appearance of 
the explanatory notes of the full edition, 
which presumably will deal with the 
difficulties that have led other editors 
to admit various emendations. The 
critical notes accompanying the text 
now printed contain no discussion, and 
merely give concisely the various read- 
ings. 

The poem of KRutilius attracts the 
reader not so much for its poetical 
merit as for the colours of truth and 
nature with which, as Gibbon says, he 
describes the objects that come under 
his observation as he conducts us by a 
distinct and easy road along the coast 
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of Etruria. His various allusions, geo- 
graphical, historical and biographical, 
give scope for and indeed call for a con- 
siderable amount of annotation, so that 
an adequate appreciation of Dr. Heid- 
rich’s edition, which aims especially at 
supplying this want, cannot be formed 
until the part of his work containing 
the explanatory notes has appeared. 


A NEW EDITION 


Petronit Saturae et Liber Priapeorum. 
Rec. Fr. BUECHELER, ed. quintam 
curavit GuiL. HERAEuS. Ivol. 8vo. 
Pp. 282. Berolini apud Weidmannos, 
ΤΟ 2. ΠΝ: 2.70. 


ΤῊΕ publisher of this standard text of 
Petronius could scarcely have found a 
more suitable scholar to put in charge 
of a new edition than Dr. Heraeus, who 
is already known as the author of two 
valuable works on the subject: Dve 
Sprache des Petronius und die Glossen, 
Leipzig, 1899, and Petronit cena Trimal- 
chionis nebst ausgewahlten Pompejanischen 
Wandinschriften in his Sammlung vulgar- 
lateinischer Texte, Heidelberg, 1909. 

Dr. Heraeus has interpreted his duties 
as editor of another man’s work in a 
most conscientious manner: he has not 
inserted even his most attractive con- 
jectures in the text, but has kept them 
in footnotes; and the reader has to re- 
member that such notes couched in the 
first person (e.g. vereor ne plura desint) 
are the ideas of Buecheler, while the new 
editor’s remarks are in the third person 
with the addition Her. 

The general tendency of the edition 
is ina conservative direction: a tendency 
which could already be seen in opera- 
tion in Buecheler’s fourth edition, in 
which a return was made to the manu- 
script readings in a considerable number 
of cases. Here, in the opinion of the 
present writer, a distinction of some im- 
portance has to be drawn: for while on 
the one hand the Traguriensis, which 
alone contains the complete Cena, seems 
to be a very good copy (though itself 
late) of an early codex, the rest of the 
book is contained in poor and mutilated 
MSS.: even the earliest, the Bernensis, 
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However, the thoroughness and care 
with which the part of his work now 
before us has been done justify a con- 
fident anticipation that the work as a 
whole will prove a useful help in the 
study of this little-read author. 


ΠΟ ῊΣ: KREENE: 
University College, Cork. 


OF PETRONIUS. 


is not reliable, and Scaliger’s Leyden 
copy (which contains far more in bulk 
than any of the rest) is distinctly the 
result of a bad tradition. While there- 
fore Dr. Heraeus deserves praise for 
his adherence, wherever possible, to the 
text in the Cena, it appears as if in the 
rest of the Saturvae he might have been 
more bold: to take a single instance, to 
which reference has lately been made 
for another purpose by Professor 
Housman, it is surely absurd in 141, 
where Eumolpus is relating the various 
instances of cannibalism that have oc- 
curred in prolonged sieges, to leave in 
the text the reading, ‘ Saguntini oppressz 
ab Hannibale humanas edere carnes,’ 
and to relegate obsessi to a footnote. 
Perhaps the -greatest service which 
Dr. Heraeus has rendered to readers of 
Petronius is his slight but effective 
elaboration of the adnotatio critica. He 
has on the whole resisted the very strong 
temptation to add to the list of con- 
jectural emendations, though he has 
included a fair number by Novak which 
do not seem of first-rate importance ; 
and he has added some very apposite 
parallels both with classical authors and 
with glossaries and inscriptions: these 
are a real contribution to Petronian 
criticism and exegesis. A few references 
to articles in the learned journals dealing 
with individual points are also very wel- 
come. He mentions in several places 
the work of Lofstedt, whose great know- 
ledge of late Latin has served him in 
good stead when dealing with the sermo 
plebeius of earlier days: future editions 
will have to contain some references to 
the new work of Emil Thomas, Studien 
zur lat. und griech. Sprachgeschichte, which 
contains much sound sense on many of 
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the debated passages in the Cena, to- 
gether with a very wide knowledge of 
the late Latin vocabulary and usage: 
in more than one instance his defence of 
the manuscript reading (always in the 
Cena) against editorial changes seems 
convincing. 

As to the other contents of the volume 
the present writer is scarcely competent 
to speak. It is very convenient to have 
the Priapea, the fragments of Varro’s 
Mentppeans, the A pocolocyntosis and other 
small remains of the same kind all 
together, and, taking a few test passages, 
Dr. Heraeus seems to have carried out 
his work with proper regard both to the 
text and the piety due to Buecheler. 
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Should even this piety have induced 
him to leave in the text (Priap. 85,,) the 
line ‘teneraque matre mugiente vaccula’ 
in a poem consisting otherwise of pure 
iambics? Some of the MSS. have the 
first word tenergue, and this is surely 
sufficient to justify an editor in changing 
the last word into buculus, a conjecture 
mentioned in the footnote. 

The various indexes have been use- 
fully enlarged, and the book is cheap: it 
is not likely to find a rival, and nothing 
remains but to congratulate Dr. Heraeus 
on the satisfactory way in which he has 
carried out his difficult, if congenial 
task. 

S. GASELEE. 





A NEW ESSAY ON LUCRETIUS. 


De Lucretiant Libri Primi Condictone ac 
Retractatione. Scripsit JOACHIMUS 
MusSEHL. Berlin: G. Schmidt, 1912. 


LUCRETIUS continues to be a happy 
hunting-ground for the writers of theses: 
the difficulties of his philosophy, the 
archaisms of his diction and syntax, and 
the admittedly unfinished state of the 
poem all provide ample fields of investi- 
gation, and in all of them much good 
work has been done even since the great 
edition of Giussani. Dr. Mussehl has 
devoted himself to the last of these 
questions and has endeavoured by a 
thorough examination of the structure of 
the poem and of Lucretius’ methods of 
writing to discover how far the present 
condition of the De Rerum Natura is due 
to imperfections left by the poet himself 
and how far to errors of tradition. A 
discussion of this sort—a kind of wider 
stylometry—gives ample scope for the 
idiosyncracies of the writer and might 
well lead to arbitrary reconstruction by 
the application of ‘ fads.’ Editors of 
the last generation, following the lead of 
Lachmann, had an almost unbounded 
belief in the imperfect state of the poem 
and tried to emend it by a very liberal 
use of lacunae, transpositions and brac- 
kets: the texts of Brieger and Giussani 
are in this respect almost a reductio ad 
absurdum. Dr. Mussehl’s careful and 
often subtle examination strongly con- 


firms the more recent reaction: he shows 
that, although the amount of revision 
which Lucretius was able to give the 
poem before his death differs consider- 
ably in the various books, the imperfec- 
tion has been very greatly exaggerated 
and the MS. tradition is far more worthy 
of respect than has been supposed: the 
vagaries of the editors are in many cases 
due to a misunderstanding of the con- 
nexion and grouping of the arguments. 
There are of course many flaws in our 
existing text, but these are almost all 
due to the scribes and not to the condi- 
tion of the books as left by the poet. 
It is characteristic that, if we except 
Book IV., which Dr. Mussehl proves to 
be much less finished than any of the 
others, he finds (if my statistics are 
right) only one passage (VI. 1246) where 
a lacuna is due to the failure of the 
poet to finish a passage he had begun, 
one (V. 305-323) where the order of the 
arguments must be changed by trans- 
position, two (V. 110-234 and VI. 608- 
638) where passages written by Lucretius 
were not finally adjusted to their place, 
and one (V. 1436-1447) which is to be 
regarded as a sketch which would have 
been amplified in revision. If these con- 
clusions can be established, the task of 
future editors will be very greatly light- 
ened, though there will remain of course 
many errors due to tradition. 

A brief résumé of Dr. Mussehl’s argu- 
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ment. will show how this position is 
reached. In his first section he examines 
Lucretius’ principles of writing and 
shows that with every allowance for 
poetical variation, they are much stricter 
than the casual reader might imagine. 
1. The proems to the Books have three 
parts: (a) Invocation or exhortation ; (0) 
recapitulation; (c) syllabus of the coming 
book. The same holds good with limita- 
tions of those smaller proems or ‘ inter- 
mezzi,’ as we might perhaps call them, 
with which Lucretius introduces new 
and important subjects in the course of 
a book (e.g. I. 921-957, II. 1023-1047). 
2. Definite principles of argumentation 
may be established: (a) Lucretius first 
demonstrates the existence of the object 
of discussion, and then explains its 
qualities and behaviour ; (0) his method 
of proof is double—(i) from the nature 
of the thing itself, either by positive 
demonstration or by negative argument 
(quod si non esset, etc.) ; (11) by refutation 
of rival theories. These principles apply 
alike to the large schemes of books and 
sections of books, and to the smaller 
detailed arguments on individual points. 
3. A peculiarly interesting section— 
Lucretius’ use of introductory particles 
to mark successive arguments is per- 
fectly systematic: I. nam (namque, enim, 
principio, primum); 2. praeterea (porro, 
tum porro or twice quod superest) followed, 
if necessary, by deinde, tum, etiam. 3. huc 
accedit. 4. The last argument denique, 
to which is occasionally added by way 
of after-thought, sometimes (e.g. I. 208) 
even after the conclusion of the whole 
argument has been drawn, 5. postremo. 
It is clear that too rigid an insistence on 
this regularity of order would be danger- 
ous, but it is typical of Dr. Mussehl’s 
general caution that he only once (V. 
318-323) uses it to alter the MS. order, 
but several times (e.g. I. 238-249) to con- 
firm it against the transposition of 
editors. 4. References to passages in 
other parts of the poem are almost 
always to previous arguments and their 
analysis shows a very interesting inter- 
connexion of the Books, which links 
I., II. and V. closely together and puts 
Book III. in curious isolation. There 
are only two references to future pas- 
sages, of which V. 155 has caused a 
well-known difficulty, which Dr. Mussehl 


solves by concluding not that Lucretius 
intended to add more after the close of 
VI., but that lines V. 146-155 originally 
held the place now occupied by II. 1ogo- 
1104 and referred onwards to the pas- 
sage in V. in which they now stand—a 
rather perilous supposition. 5. Paren- 
theses occur more often than editors 
have supposed and solve several cruces 
(e.g. 1. 250 [254-261]- 264, 280 [285-289 ]- 
294. IV. 129 [136-140]-142). Here 
Dr. Mussehl occasionally strains the 
text unduly in order to retain the MS. 
tradition. 

This analytical part of Dr. Mussehl’s 
work is of the greatest value. It is a 
much closer examination of the structure 
of the De Rerum Naturathan has hitherto 
been made and gives us a new and subtle 
idea of Lucretian ars: we are left in a 
position to understand the co-ordination 
and subordination of his arguments with 
much greater precision and certainty. 
But the proof of its value must lie in its 
application, with which the two remain- 
ing sections of the thesis are concerned. 
It will be convenient to consider separ- 
ately the broad conclusions which Dr. 
Mussehl forms and his detailed treat- 
ment of individual passages: he is, I 
think, more felicitous in the former than 
the latter. 

The second section is a continuous 
examination of the first book, the up- 
shot of which is that it had been care- 
fully revised by the poet and is left in a 
very finished state. Transpositions and 
brackets are unnecessary and have only 
arisen from an incomplete appreciation 
of the connexion of arguments. The 
many lacunae assumed by Brieger and 
Giussani are shown to be gratuitous 
(rightly, I think, in almost all cases), 
and only three are left, after 860, 1013 
and 1093, all due to the carelessness of 
scribes or the accidents of the MSS. In 
the third section and the second Appen- 
dix Dr. Mussehl conducts a similar 
examination of the other books. II. 
proves to be as completely finished as I. 
Lacunae must be supposedafter 164, 528, 
600, 681, 748 and 903, but again none 
are due to the poet, but all to the tradi- 
tion. With regard to the third book, 
Dr. Mussehl accepts the conclusion of 
Mewaldt (Hermes XLIII. 286-295) that 
it was written uno calamo, and stands in 
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isolation from the main current of the 
poem, in intimate connexion with IV. 
722-821 and was probably composed 
when the poet reached that point in the 
argument of IV. IV. is shown (in Ap- 
pendix II.) to be in a very unfinished 
condition ; 168-175 are an incomplete at- 
tempt, 216-228 are out of place and there 
are further signs of disorder after 522; the 
book is altogether in a very different 
condition from the first two. V. on the 
other hand is much more finished and 
approaches to the state of I. and II.; 
318-323 must be transposed to follow 
305 (the order of particles nam—demque 
—praeterea is un-Lucretian), 110-234 are 
not properly adapted to their place and 
the whole section on the development 
of civilisation (925-1457) needed further 
revision, 1436-47 in particular requiring 
amplification. Otherwise it is a careful 
and finished piece of work. VI. is in 
almost equally good condition: the poet 
probably never wrote the lines which 
seem to be missing after 1246, and 608- 
638 are not fitted to their place. But 
the book stands apart owing to its dis- 
cursive nature and was probably written 
in sections at intervals during the com- 
position of the other books, as a relaxa- 
tion (!) from the stress of their close 
argumentation. 

What conclusion then is to be drawn? 
If it may be assumed that perfection 
indicates priority of composition and re- 
vision, I., II. and V. go closely together 
and were originally intended to stand in 
that order: III. and IV. must be taken 
together and VI. is contemporaneous 
with all the later books: the ultimate 
conclusion as to the order of composi- 
tion is thus expressed in the diagram— 


I., IL, V., [V. 1-822, III., IV. 823-827. 
VI. 
Nor does this conclusion stand alone: 
at any rate the close connexion of L., II. 
and V. is strongly supported on other 
grounds. (t) There is no obvious tran- 
sition from II. to III., but II. 1105-1174 
leads naturally to the discussion of the 
creation and growth of the world in the 
beginning of V. (Dr. Mussehl does not 
seem to have noticed that II. 865-990 is 
an almost more obvious transition to 
III.); (2) repeated passages link these 
NO. CCXXXIV. VOL. XXVII. 
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three books closely together (though III. 
and V. also show striking connexions) ; 
(3) the address to Memmius occurs only 
in I., II., V., a very remarkable fact, 
which Dr. Mussehl explains on the 
assumption that the early friendship of 
Memmius and Lucretius was weakened 
as Memmius became more immersed in 
politics and Lucretius in philosophy, so 
that in the books composed later Mem- 
mius gives place to the indefinite fu. 
This general conclusion is very interest- 
ing and ingenious and is, 1 think, likely 
to be widely accepted; it.is sanely 
drawn and throws a new and valuable 
light on the composition of the poem 
and even, as far as regards his relation 
to Memmius, on the poet’s life. The 
principles on which it is based are more- 
over valuable in themselves and should 
act as a strong deterrent in the future to 
the lovers of lacunae and transpositions 
and brackets. 

In the treatment of individual pas- 
sages Dr. Mussehl’s work is less uni- 
formly successful. In many places his 
sanity and careful study of structure 
and sequence have enabled him to make 
valuable suggestions. Especially happy 
are his proposals as to the original con- 
tents of such lacunae as we must still 
assume (e.g. I. 1093, II. 748, where he 
shows that Munro’s suggestion is too 
vague, and IV. 126, where he most 
ingeniously accounts for the very un- 
enlightening titulus—esse item matora— 
which has misled editors into strange 
suppositions). Not less felicitous tomy 
mind is his rejection of the supposed 
lacuna after I. rg0 on the ground that, 
as I have myself long suspected, crescentes 
(res) picks up the neuter omnia: the 
Appendix on the Lucretian use of ves as 
a virtual neuter is one of the most valu- 
able parts of the thesis. On the other 
hand there are places, where Dr. Mus- 
sehl’s desire to apply his own principles 
or to defend the MSS. lead him to less 
fortunate results. The treatment of 
I. 469-477 as a parenthesis destroys its 
whole point asthe reply to thisopponent’s 
thesis and the resuscitation of Wake- 
field’s legionibus for regiontbus weakens 
the force of Lucretius’ general argument 
by confining it to the particular instance 
in hand (the MS. text is here, I am now 
convinced, quite sound.) Similarly the 
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proposed emendation sensibus esse malum 
in II. 462 gives a meaning far too wide 
for the context: there are many things 
which are mala to the senses but are not 
of the particular formation which Lucre- 
tius is here discussing (cf. 408 sq). 
Occasionally too a closer study of 
Epicurus would surely alter Dr. Mus- 
sehl’s opinions: §§ 41, 42 of the letter 
to Herodotus prove clearly that in I. 
958-1051 Lucretius deals first with the 
infinity of the universe and then with 
each of its two component parts, and 
that there is a vital distinction between 
omne quod est and omne quod est spatium. 
Similarly the prolonged argument in 
Ep. ad Hat. §§ 55-59 shows unmistake- 
ably that Lucretius must have argued 
in I. 599 ff. from the perceptible cacumina 
of visible things to the imperceptible 
minimae partes of the atom, and that 
therefore Munro was right both in sup- 
posing the loss of a line and in the sug- 
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gestion which he made for filling it: 
Dr. Mussehl’s suggestion corporibus, 
minus hoc quod . . . is, even apart from 
this objection, a clumsy piece of Latin. 
Finally, though Dr. Mussehl’s whole 
work has done much to admit us to the 
secrets of Lucretius’ study, it is surely 
claiming too great an intimacy with the 
poet to suppose (p. 169) that the reason 
for the misplacement of IV. 216-229 15 
that when in writing the VIth book 
(921-935) he wished to repeat them, he 
took out the leaf from Book IV. to look 
at the lines and put it back in the 
wrong place (!). But in spite of these 
occasional lapses almost all Dr. Mus- 
sehl’s suggestions are worth considering, 
and it is to be hoped that he will publish 
some more of the detailed conclusions 
he must have formed in his examination 
of the whole work. 
C. BAILEY. 
Balliol College, Oxford. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


Die Platonische Ideenlehre In Ihren 
Motiven. Von Dr. SIEGFRIED MARCK. 
Vol. τῷ 8vo. Pp. 180. Miinchen: 
Oskar Beck, 1912. 


Dr. Marcxk’s modest volume covers an 
extensive field and contains a great deal 
of close thought. Its subject is the 
history of the development of Platonism, 
from the point of view of the problems 
it was supposed to solve. 

Beginning with a slight sketch of 
Plato’s predecessors, Dr. Marck shows 
how, through some misinterpretation 
on the part of the Heracleiteans, the 
λόγος doctrine of their master was 
practically ignored, while the doctrine 
of flux predominated to such an extent 
that it led first to the polemic of the 
Eleatics, and finally to the thorough- 
going scepticism of the Sophists. Then, 
after Socrates had roused afresh a desire 
for scientific knowledge, Plato, not find- 
ing the Socratic definition sufficient for 
this end, posited the Idea as the true 
goal of knowledge, thereby making 
‘Das Erkenntnisproblem’ the central 
point of his philosophy. However, the 


Eleatic tradition of two mutually exclu- 
sive worlds of Existence and Becoming 
had so taken hold of his mind that the 
Idea was placed in a supersensual region, 
away from the world of Experience, so 
that what should have been a purely 
epistemological doctrine became, inevi- 
tably, ‘contaminated’ with metaphysics. 
In the Meno and Theaetetus, Dr. Marck 
holds, the Idea is presented as the 
object of hypothetical or a priori reason- 
ing and as the 776 qua non of pre- 
dication, that is, as the logical basis of 
scientific knowledge. In the Phaedo, on 
the other hand, Plato is so obsessed by 
Eleatic values that he banishes the 
ἄπειρον of Experience even from logical 
judgment, so that the Idea becomes, 
practically, not only the Predicate but 
the Subject of logical conclusions. This 
is a fundamental weakness in Plato’s 
earlier epistemology, for it introduces 
metaphysics into the realm of logic. 
That the Ideas, apart from their 
logical function, were metaphysical 
entities, may be seen from their treat- 
ment in the Phaedrus and Symposium ; 
and in the Republic, where the Dialectic 
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Method and the Idea of Good as 
ἐπέκεινα τῆς οὐσίας are described, much 
of the confusion that is present in the 
earlier theory is dissipated, for the Idea 
as ἐπέκεινα τῆς οὐσίας becomes the 
‘metaphysical’ object of ‘ Vernunft, 
whereas the logical Idea is the object 
of ‘ Verstandeswissenschatt.’ 

Next follows a very lucid account 
of Plato’s self-criticism in the Par- 
menides and the Sophist, resulting in the 
unqualified admission of the Many to a 
share in logical judgments, and in the 
recognition of the Idea as that which 
gives πέρας to the Many; then there is 
an analysis of the Philebus and Timaeus, 
with special reference to their teleologi- 
cal tendency and the‘ Naturphilosophie’ 
that takes the place of the older ‘ Meta- 
physik’; finally we have a brief critical 
estimate of Aristotle’s attack upon the 
Ideas. 

Our space here allows of only the 
briefest appreciation of Dr. Marck’s 
thesis. His insistence upon a definite 
development of thought in the Platonic 
dialogues will certainly commend him 
to a large number of modern critics, as 
well as his keen discernment of the 
logical difficulties involved in Plato’s 
earlier statements of the Ideal Theory. 
In his view of the Theaetetus, however, 
as a dialogue prior in thought to the 
Phaedo and the Republic, he will not find 
so many supporters. In regard to the 
Timaeus, the crowning achievement of 
Plato’s philosophical powers, Dr. Marck 
would value the earlier chapters chiefly 
for their religious and aesthetic fervour, 
and the later for the ideal basis that 
they provide for ‘ physical’ research— 
an interpretation that already possesses 
many adherents in this country. 

Marie V. WILLIAMS. 


Newnham College, Cambridge. 





A NEW GREEK LEXICON. 


Passow’s Worterbuch der griechischen 
Sprache, vollig neu bearbeitet von 
Dr. W. CroNERT. 1. Lieferung. 
a—aipatopputos. Gédttingen: Van- 
denhoeck and Ruprecht. 


FULLER information about this im- 
portant book may be found in the 
advertisement (including Preface and 
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two specimen pages) which may be 
obtained from the publishers and from 
some of our booksellers. It is to come 
out in Parts of 80 pp. each. The price 
to subscribers at present is 2 Mks. 
So Pf. each Part, which is to be raised 
to about 3 Mks. 20 Pf., probably after 
the publication of the third Part in the 
summer of 1913. There will be about 
fifty Parts (7.e. 4,000 pp.) Nothing is 
said of the division into volumes, but it 
seems probable that the work will make 
four or five volumes of handy size. The 
page is much smaller than that of 
Liddell and Scott, being } inch longer 
and } inch broader than the page of 
this Review. It is divided into two 
columns of 73 numbered lines. (L.S. 
has go lines.) The type is good. The 
book will contain about twice as much 
printed matter as L.S. The use of 
certain unfamiliar abbreviations is a 
little repellent at the first glance, but 
ten minutes study of the explanations 
removes almost all difficulty in reading. 
There are some excellent symbols 
which are easily recognised and tell a 
great deal; ¢.g., 0 Pi. = mot in Pindar ; 
Hdt. 2,17. . .=Hdt. in 2, 17 and fre- 
quently ; 1*=first century B.C. 

The book is a new and independent 
work, based, of course, on the special 
Lexica and Indices, where they exist. 
The editor aims at giving a complete 
record of the uses of Greek words from 
Homer to Aristotle. The later litera- 
ture, though very fully represented, is 
treated more briefly, and for the most 
part only so far as information is pro- 
vided by Indices verborum, Stephanus 
and similar works. Inscriptions and 
Papyri are carefully used. Special 
attention is given to the Scholiasts, 
etc., also to the language of LXX and 
N.T.; Byzantine inscriptions and (with 
exceptions) Byzantine literature are 
excluded. 

I have tested the book in various 
ways and, except for a few misprints, 
have found it very good. Its chief 
merit is this: it brings together in a 
work not too large for every day use a 
vast mass of evidence. But this is pre- 
sented by no means as a rudis indiges- 
taque moles, Each article is well thought 
out and so arranged that it is easy ina 
few minutes to find the required use of 
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a word, and to get full information of 
the extent of that use in different kinds 
of writing, and at different periods, and 
of its relation to other uses. A notable 
feature is the short sketch of the history 
of a word with which the more im- 
portant articles end. 
English scholars will, I am sure, 
congratulate the editor on the excel- 
lence of his work, and wish him good 
speed. 
W. E. P. PANTIN. 


St. Paul’s School, West Kensington, W. 


Quellen and Forschungen zur Alten Gesch- 
ichteund Geograplie. Von W.SIEGLIN. 
Heft 25: Dr. Hans Philipp, Die histor- 
isch - geogvaphischen Quellen im den 
‘etymologiae’ des Isidorus von Sevilla. 
Teil I. Berlin: Weidmannsche Buch- 
handlung, 1912. 1 vol. 8vo. Pp. go. 


M. 3 


Tuis is the first of two volumes in which 
Dr. Philipp gives the result of his 
researches into the sources used by 
Isidore of Seville in Libri xx originum 
sive etymologiavum. Isidore had in an 
extreme degree the craving for making 
compilations, and the etymologiae is his 
masterpiece in this art. Many of the 
sources from which he quoted do not 
now exist in their entirety, but they may 
be partly reconstructed by means ofthe 


passages that Isidore has preserved. 
Herein lies the value of a detailed 
analysis of the text of Isidore’s work. 

Dr. Philipp deals only with the 
geographical sections of the etymologiae. 
His task was the more difficult because 
ancient geographers were generally con- 
tent to copy their facts from previous 
writers. New information at first hand 
was rare, and so we have the state- 
ments of Pytheas for Britain, of Pytheas 
and Polybius for the coast of Spain, of 
other voyagers for other regions, repeated 
century after century. It is not easy to 
determine, therefore, the ultimate source 
of any statement. Dr. Philipp has had to 
content himself for the most part with 
giving the immediate sources, though 
he has wherever possible mentioned 
ultimate sources as well. 

Dr. Philipp’s method of exposition is 
clear. He finds quoted in the etymo- 
logiae the works of some fifty writers. 
He takes each of these in turn, gives 
a list of the passages quoted anda refer- 
ence to the place in the etymologiae 
where the quotation is to be found. 
The simplicity of the result tends to 
conceal the amount of work that Dr. 
Philipp has done in dealing with hun- 
dreds of passages, but he deserves the 
gratitude of all future workers in this 
field. 

A. J. B. GREEN. 


98, Hills Road, Cambridge. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editors of THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 
VIRGILIVS MARO. 


1 AM very grateful to Mr. Warde Fowler for 
his grave consideration of my paper ‘ Marones’ 
and for ‘ the spirit of fraternal love of learning 
and loyalty to truth’ which animates his gentle 
indictment. I have no wish to convert or per- 
suade anyone to my views to whom they do not 
at once commend themselves by their trans- 
parent truth. They can bide their time, and 
wait contentedly the coming of their appointed 
day of acceptance; but it would be discourteous 
to my friendly critic if I were to ignore objec- 
tions so graciously unfolded. 

Owing doubtless to my imperfect power of 
expression, he has not quite caught my meaning 
in a most important point. He is mistaken in 
thinking that I said that Virgil ‘had persuaded 
himself that he was priest of Apollo’ or ‘fancied 


himself a priest,’ except perhaps on one occasion 
in a vision ; but I showed that in his poems, for 
whatever reason, he consciously, and without 
any illusion, adopted the part of a minister of 
Apollo—‘ Phoebi uates.’ Nor did I speak of 
‘his dedzef in his Thracian ancestors,’ but ex- 
plained how such an idea, discernable in his 
Thraceward leanings, might naturally have 
occurred to him in connection with his own 
name: started perhaps in gentle banter, it soon 
seemed to become the source of his highest 
inspiration. The words ‘priest’ and ‘priest- 
hood’ were used by me figuratively and theo- 
logically rather than literally and ceremonially. 
No question of communion between Greek and 
Latin Church. Perhaps in these days a self- 
dedicated, hereditary, court or domestic chap- 
lain would have come nearer to my meaning. 
Nor did I knowingly suggest any réle for Apollo 
in the Aenezd weightier than is already demon- 
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strably there. I neither said nor thought any- 
thing derogatory to the supreme majesty of 
upiter: to have done so would have been 
irreverent and irrelevant. The greatness of 
Jupiter or the alleged littleness of Apollo have 
nothing to do with my contention that Virgil 
by hint and allusion was bent in some mys- 
terious way on identifying Augustus with Apollo. 
Furthermore, there are my sins of omission. 
There is a suggestion of lines not quoted that 
would have told against me. 

They were left out from a desire to be brief 
and to avoid repeating explanations already 
given by me in the Classical Review for March, 
1908—‘Gods in the Ec/ogues.’ lf they had 
been quoted in full they would have strength- 
ened, and not weakened, my cause. 

The view presented in ‘ Marones’ is based 
upon Virgil’s unique power of using language 
in such a way as to convey, when he pleases, 
far more than the simple meaning of his words, 
which thus bear not only an obvious and 
primary sense for the many readers, but also 
a secondary occult sense for the few or the one 
—for the inner circle of the friends of Augustus 
or for Augustus himself. Most of us mean only 
what we say: Virgil often much more than he 
says. This way of his in the Eclogues was 
made clear by me four years ago. Recently 
finding that the Maronian key opened other 
secret drawers, I extended its use to the Georgics 
and Aenezd as well as to the Eclogues. 

In £c/. 4, Apollo, as the sun-god, is definitely 
pronounced to be the reigning deity of the new 
Golden Age (‘tuus jam regnat Apollo’) which 
was started under the administration of Augustus, 
who is jofully hailed by the Sibyl, the mouth- 
piece of Apollo, as ‘Cara deum suboles, mag- 
num Iouis incrementum!’ He was the only 
person of the required pedigree, and from that 
time forward, whenever the Golden Age is 
alluded to, Augustus and Apollo are not far off. 
In the invocation (Georg. 1) it is true, as Mr. 
Warde Fowler says, that Apollo is not named, 
but one would expect him, as the sun-god so 
important to agriculture, to come first and last, 
and in line 5, Georg. 1, 5, one of the ‘clarissima 
mundi | Lumina.’ 

The long address, Georg. 1, 24-47 (‘Tuque 
adeo’), asking Augustus what heavenly title or 
province he was about to assume, is clearly all 
light banter intended to lead up to the friendly 
and solemn warning not to take the title of king 
—for even thinking of which Julius Caesar had 
been assassinated (Georg. 1, 36 and 37). 


Quidquid eris (nam te nec sperent Tartara 
pen oeitae 
Nec tibi regnandi ueniat tam dira cupido). 


Virgil says take any title you like, but leave 
kingship alone. Whatever you become, do not 
say—like the Homeric sun-god (Odyss. 12, 383) 
—that you will descend to Hades and shine 
among the dead, nor feel such unnatural yearn- 
ing to be king. Do not say: Δύσομαι εἰς Αἴδαο 
καὶ ἐν νεκύεσαι φαείνω, but be our sun-god here, 
and help me. 

By no other interpretation can any point be 
given to these two lines. 

No one need look in this or any other passage 
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for the name or title Augustus-Apollo. It is a 
mere coinage of my own, to express the union 
of the two which underlies the mention of one. 
Take, for instance, line 500 in this same Georg., 
where Virgil returns to the good government to 
be expected from Augustus (and the Golden 
Age). He prays the gods of his country : 


Hunc saltem euerso juuenem succurrere saeclo 
Ne prohibete. Satis jam pridem sanguine 
nostro 
Laomedonteae luimus perjuria Trojae. 
(A special appeal to Apollo.) 
Jam pridem nobis caeli te regia, Caesar, 
Inuidet, atque hominum queritur curare trium- 
phos. 


I interpret this roughly as: ‘Prevent not, ye 
gods (as you did in the case of Julius Caesar), 
this youth, at least from saving our age from 
ruin. Long since have we paid with our blood 
the price of Laomedon’s attempt to deprive 
Apollo, when he last dwelt on earth, of his 
minimum wage for building the walls of Troy. 
Hasten, Caesar, heaven’s palace has long been 
grudging us your absence from their banqueting 
halls (during your mission on earth to reintro- 
duce the Golden Age), and all complaint of your 
caring for petty human triumphs in a wicked 
world (when you ought to be playing accompani- 
ments to the singing of the Muses in the courts 
of Olympus. The line ‘ Laomedonteae luimus 
perjuria Trojae’ is pointless unless taken as I 
interpret it. 

Virgil here mentions Augustus Caesar, and 
skilfully alludes to his identity with Apollo. He 
renders to Caesar not only the things that are 
Caesar’s, but also the things that are God’s. 
As a poet he would wish to be plain and intelli- 
gible ; as enthusiastic Court Chaplain to 
Augustus-Apollo he had good reason to be 
more circumspect. As the world-poet he spoke 
to all for all time: as priest he spoke to a few, 
perhaps to only one of his own contemporaries, 
as to-day he speaks apparently only to one. 

In the opening passage of Georg. 3, Virgil 
says in brief: ‘We will sing of Pales and of 
Apollo, once keeper of sheep on earth. The 
old mythological subjects of song are worn out. 
I must find a new way to rise as poet-conqueror. 
‘To do this I will bring the Muses to Mantua, 
and will build them a marble temple on the 
Mincius. In the centre of all will be (not the 
old Apollo of the worn-out mythology, but my 
new Apollo) my Caesar, and will hold the 
temple. I, a poet-conqueror, a pious founder 
of a new religion, fresh comer from Edom, in 
dyed garments from Bozra (D.Litt. and D.D.) 
will set in motion chariot races and Olympian 
games, bring priestly offerings, head processions, 
watch the slaying of bullocks (the proper Apol- 
line victims—no need to go beyond the Sibyl, 
Aen. 6, 38, or Helenus, Aen. 3, 369, or Aen. ὃ, 
719, for this), and see to other details about the 
temple doors, and statues of Julian ancestors, 
and a statue of the old Apollo (‘ Trojae Cynthius 
auctor’). No trace of Jupiter here any more 
than at the twelve gods’ fancy-dress banquet, 
when Augustus Apollo was in the chair. No 
trace here of consul or golden crown, or toga 
picta, or tunica palmata, or other paraphernalia 
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of military triumph. The olive crown and the 
sacrifices suggest Numa, founder of a new 
religion, and the purple raiment a priest-king 
(Aen. 6, 809): ‘Quis procul ille autem ramis 
insignia oliuae Sacra ferens?’ This was no 
military Roman triumph proceeding to the 
Capitol. The scene was the Mincian Plain. 
A hundred four-in-hand chariots were more than 
Virgil would need to ride’in as a literary and 
religious or even sporting conqueror. Ninety- 
nine were clearly for racing. 

In Virgil’s imaginary festival the place of 
Augustus would be on the threshold, or in the 
vestibule of the temple, whence he could see his 
own pageant, and be seen, as in Aen. 8, 720. 
In the cella would be the statue of Apollo: 
perhaps the identical statue made to order in 
the likeness of Apollo after the twelve gods’ 
fancy dress dinner. The breathing statue 
(‘signum spirans’) in the cella, the breathing 
god on the threshold. The above vision finds 
its fulfilment in Aen. 8, 719 and 720 (‘Ipse 
sedens niueo candentis limine Phoebi Dona 
recognoscit populorum), where the truth is out, 
and the temple is no longer called the temple 
of Caesar, but of Phoebus. The Muses from 
Parnassus may have been ultimately accommo- 
dated in the library attached to the actual 
temple. Nor must the first glimmer of the 
Golden Age, predicted as coming under the 
auspices of Apollo and Augustus, remain un- 
noted in this passage (Georg. 3, 37-39). The 
pointed relegation of malignant hate or envy 
to the tortures of hell was a necessary pre- 
liminary towards the good government heralded 
in Ec/. 4, carried further in Ae. 1, and finding 
complete fulfilment in Aez. 6 and 8. 

Before passing to the prophecies of Aev. 1 
and 6, and their fulfilment in Aez. 8, it may be 
well to take one or two isolated points. Mr. 
Warde Fowler duly notes that when the succes- 
sion from Aeneas, through which Apollo was 
to be born again as god of the Golden Age, was 
in danger, it was Jupiter who sent Mercury, the 
Olympian College messenger, to Aeneas, direct- 
ing him to break off with Dido; but he fails to 
note that Apollo had been before him, and 
ordered the Trojan chief to Italy (den. 4, 345 
and 346): 


Sed nunc Italiam magnam Gryneus Apollo, 
Italiam Lyciae jussere capessere sortes. 


‘Nunc augur Apollo, Nunc Lyciae sortes’ 
(Aen. 4, 376) says the scornful Dido. And 
when the succession was again imperilled by 
the over-daring of Iulus in Italy, Apollo alone, 
contrary to his wont, directly intervened to stop 
him fighting (Aez. 9, 638-696, especially 642 and 
656), ‘Cetera parce, puer, bello.’ because Iulus 
was ‘begotten of gods, and destined to beget 
gods’ (Aen. 9, 642): ‘Dis genite, et geniture 
deos, Who were they if not Augustus and 
Apollo? 

Mr. Warde Fowler thinks that Virgil cannot 
have deified Augustus because he was the anti- 
type of Aeneas: but he did raise Aeneas to the 
stars (Aen. 1, 259); and he does liken Aeneas to 
Apollo (Aen. 4, 143), in a very beautiful simile, 
obviously intended to suggest a transfigured 
Augustus when the latter went into winter quar- 
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ters at Samos after the battle of Actium. It is 
not necessary to maintain that Augustus even 
touched at or visited Delos, or himself instituted 
morris-dances on Mount Cynthus in commemor- 
ation of Actium as he probably did. The pic- 
turesque pilgrims described in the simile may 
have spontaneously exhibited their joy by a 
ceremonial mountain-dance, at which Apollo or 
Augustus would be represented (Aez. 4, 143-149): 


Qualis ubi Azbernam Lyciam Xanthique fluenta 

Deserit, ac Delum maternam inuisit Apollo, 

Cretesque Dryopesque fremunt pictique Aga- 
thyrsi: : ἷ 

Ipse jugis Cynthi graditur, mollique fluentem 

Fronde premit crinem fingens, atque implicat 
auro ; i 

Tela sonant humeris. 

(Suet. Aug. 18) Ab Actio quum Samum 7 

hiberna se recepisset. 


I pass to the first prophecy (Aen. 1, 260) and 
concede to Mr. Warde Fowler that out of about 
thirty-five lines only twelve refer directly to 
Augustus. They refer to his deification and 
worship, and the beginning of the Golden Age. 
It came slowly; and in Georg. 1, 500 seemed 
almost to have come to a standstill. Hence 
Virgil’s prayer to the gods not to hinder Augus- 
tus from saving the age; and his appeal to 
Apollo to forego further vengeance, because the 
compensation for the fraud of Laomedon was 
now complete. In Georg. 3 there is better hope. 
After the mention of Trojan Apollo, Envious 
Hate, or Malignity, the curse of government is 
sent to Hell; and in Aen. 1, 291 the Golden 
Age again appears upon the horizon (‘ Aspera 
tum positis mitescent saecula bellis’); good 
government of patricians and plebeian united 
will prevail. The gates of war will be closed. 
Madness of civil strife will be bound in chains, 
and tortured. Augustus is named as the usher- 
in of this age of peace. 

Turn now to Aen. 6, 792 : 


Hic uir, hic est, tibi quem promitti saepius audis, 
Augustus Caesar,-Diuum genus: aurea condet 
Saecula qui rursus Latio, regnata per arua 
Saturno quondam ; 


Again, 799-801 : 


Hujus in aduentum jam nunc et Caspia regna 
Responsis horrent diuum, et Maeotia tellus, 
Et septemgemini turbant trepida ostia Nili. 


‘This is he,’ says the Sibyl, ‘so often promised 
you—Augustus Caesar of race divine. He will 
re-establish the Golden Age in Latium, the land 
once reigned over by Saturn (now by Apollo) ; 
and his coming will be heralded by cosmical 
emotion and dread oracles of gods in the near 
East, and trepidation of all the mouths of Nile.’ 
As conqueror he will surpass Hercules and 
Bacchus. This is clearly the fulfilment of Ξε. 4, 
showing beyond all question that Augustus was 
the subject of that poem: 


Aspice conuexo nutantem pondere mundum, 

Terrasque, tractusque maris, coelumque pro- 
fundum ; 

Aspice, uenturo laetantur ut omnia saeclo! 


The cosmical emotion and Sibylline prophecies 
seem to be the same as those of £c/. 4, of the 
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Old Testament, and Septuagint, here assigned 
to Alexandria, and afterwards there appro- 
priated for Vespasian (Tac. H7s¢. 2). Is all this 
the coming of a mere man? At the moment of 
the Sibyl’s indication he was not even that ; he 
was an unborn ghost, and the words are used 
demonstratively : 


Mighty Seaman, this is he 
Was great by land as thou by sea. 


In any case it cannot be maintained that be- 
cause he was a man before he was born, he 
could not be a god before he died. In this very 
passage (4en. 6) Virgil gives three tokens of 
divinity ; the restoration of the Golden Age, 
as in £c/. 4—the cosmical emotion manifested 
before his coming—unusual in the case of a 
mere man ; the placing him as a conqueror over 
the head of gods in divine achievement. 

Though Mr. Warde Fowler thinks there is no 
passage in the Aeneid which can be taken as 
treating Augustus Caesar as god, I seem to see 
the august sign-manual of divinity alsoin “4671. ὃ, 
680 and 681 : 

geminas cui tempora flammas 
Laeta uomunt, patriumque aperitur uertice sidus. 


(His joyous temples shoot forth twin flames, 
and his paternal star is made manifest above 
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his head), which suggests to me a nimbus of 
volcanic activity, or the dazzling flames of the 
sun-god (Velleius Paterculus, Book 2), rather 
than the polished helmet of a mere man: the 
star, a star as of Bethlehem. Actian Apollo 
draws his bow: Augustus Caesar triumphs. 
Before the altars the ground is strewn with slain 
bullocks, the proper Apollinarian victims as in 
Aen. 6, 37 ; Georg. 3, 27; Aen. 3, and Aen. ὃ, 
720, and elsewhere. Caesar himself, seated on 
the snowy threshold of the temple of gleaming 
Phoebus (the proper place for the god at the 
celebration of his own pageant, wishing to see 
his own show), surveys the offerings of the 
nations (Suet. Ca/. 22, 42. Caligula as god took 
his stand in the vestibule of his own temple to 
receive worshippers and New Year’s gift-givers). 

The battle of Actium, won by Apollo and 
Augustus, was the real fulfilment of Virgil's 
dream of a Golden Age and good government 
and universal peace. It is objected that anyone 
might read through Virgil without guessing that 
there was any special connection between the 
god Apollo and the poet. That was why I 
wrote ‘Marones,’ and why, for Mr. Warde 
Fowler’s sake, I write this. 


R. W. RAPER. 








NOTES AND NEWS 


WE offer our heartiest felicitations to 
the University of Manchester on the 
establishment of a new Chair of Im- 
perial Latin. Such an act is infinitely 
creditable both to the largemindedness 
of the University Council and to the 
energy and capacity of the teachers 
who have prepared the way by fostering 
Latin studies, — studies traditionally 
associated with Manchester ever since 
the days of Professor Wilkins. ‘It may 
be claimed,’ says the writer of a leading 
article in the Times of May 2, ‘ that no 
other single subject can in a superior 
degree contribute a vital element of 
greatness to the education of an imperial 
race. That is most true. It is not 
necessary for the Classical Review to 
dwell on the importance of the study 
of Imperial Latin: suffice it to say that 
we associate ourselves heartily with the 
Times when it congratulates the Uni- 
versity on having risen in this matter 
to the height of its responsibility 
towards the nation.’ 

The writer of the above-quoted article 
argues — naturally enough—that the 
situation ought to give pause to advo- 
cates of ‘compulsory Greek.’ Latin is 


optional at Manchester: yet see how it 
flourishes, even to the requirement of 
new Professorships! That is a very 
obvious debating point. Adherents of 
an unpopular cause might perhaps reply 
that Professorships are the outcome of 
a demand on the part of a more and 
more highly intensified study—the in- 
creasing enthusiasm of a necessarily 
small band of specialists: and that 
while everyone rejoices that there should 
be such a demand, it is possible to hope 
that ‘compulsion’ might help to pre- 
serve a totally different thing, also good 
in its way—the diffusion of some sort of 
classical culture among those who can 
never be specialists or savants. 


The senate of the University of Wales 
has recently had under review the regu- 
lations affecting the position of Latin 
and Greek (a) at Matriculation and (0) in 
Degree courses. Opinion on the whole 
question was sharply divided; but in 
the end a compromise was reached and 
recommendations to the following effect 
were sent up to the University Court: 

Latin at the Matriculation stage to 
be obligatory, as before, on all students 
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proposing to proceed to a Degree 
in Arts or Law, and optional for 
those entering upon courses in the other 
faculties. For the latter, two alterna- 
tives to be sanctioned: either German 
under a new syllabus, of 4 higher 
standard than that required of Matricu- 


lants taking German only as an 
optional subject, or German and 
French together up to the old 
standard. 


For a Pass Degree in Arts a course 
in Latin or Greek still to be required as 
before in all cases. Candidates for an 
Honours Degree in the three Depart- 
ments allied to Science—viz.: Philo- 


sophy, Mathematics, Economics, or in 
German, or in Hebrew, or in Arabic to 
be allowed in future to substitute a 
course in German. (Honours in 
Economics, other requirements also.) 

The readjustment was urged and 
accepted mainly with a view to the pro- 
motion and development of the study of 
German both at the University and in 
the schools of Wales. It was felt that 
under these new regulations the position 
of Latin in the schools would still be 
adequately safeguarded ; and it is hoped 
that a permanent settlement has now 
been reached of a controversy which is 
as old as the University. 
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ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


THE DISPERSAL LEGEND: 


THE fashion seems to have prevailed 
during the lifetime of Herodotus and to 
a certain extent during that of Thucy- 
dides, of using stock explanations for 
subjects whose apparent similarity 
seemed to betoken a common origin. 

To-day King Arthur is the typical 
stock explanation for certain regularly 
occurring natural features or peculiari- 
ties: so too, earthworks all over the 
length and breadth of Britain are re- 
ferred unanimously to ‘the times of the 
war,’ that unsolved mystery which is 
the background of all Folk memory. 

This deficiency in Folk memory of 
actual knowledge and detail was avoided 
with almost as much facility in Ancient 
Greece. Troy was the Lyonesse of the 
Greeks, and all things Trojan had to do 
with ‘the times of the war.’ In par- 
ticular we find one phrase recurring 
with persistent regularity: οἱ ἐκ Τροίης 
is the phrase in question, and explana- 
tory epithets are sometimes used, which 
show that it refers to the indigenous 
Trojans themselves, and not to their 
invaders. Thus in one place! they are 
the Trojans of the great Dispersal, 
τῶν ἐκ Τροίης ἀποσκεδασθέντων; and in 
another reference,” is made to the 
Trojans, ὁκότε συμμίσγοιεν τοῖσι Ἑλλησι. 

Now the phrase seems simple enough 
to understand, but one is prompted to 
ask precisely what this Dispersal was. 
History is silent about it. We get 
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stories of the racial movements of the 
early half of the last millennium B.c.: we 
get faint echoes of Minoan culture, but 
beyond this one stock phrase, what do 
we know of the Dispersal? Is it a par- 
ticular historical event confined to one 
spot, or is it a general belief as to 
a phase of civilisation—particularised 
perhaps in certain cases? 

An examination of the cases where 
the phrase is used may throw light on 
the problem. 

It occurs first in Herodotus in the 
fourth book.? In describing the tribes 
of Libya he mentions the Maxyes. The 
characteristics of this people are, firstly, 
that they shave their heads on the left 
side, secondly, that they smear their 
bodies with μίλτος ; and thirdly, that 
they assert that they are of Trojan 
descent, φασὶ δὲ οὗτοι εἶναι τῶν ἐκ 
Τροίης ἀνδρῶν. The actual situation 
of this tribe is to the West of the river 
Triton in the Syrtis Minor and conse- 
quently not far from Sicily. 

Now at first sight nothing seems 
more strange than that such an appar- 
ently savage people who have a peculiar 
method of hair-dressing and smear their 
bodies with red earth should have any- 
thing todo with Troy. But these peculi- 
arities are not necessarily the signs of 
an excessively primitive culture. The 
peculiar mode of hair-dressing adopted 
by the Maxyes is not so very far removed 
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from the head-dresses of the Lycians of 
the army of Darius. The use of μίλτος 
is of extreme interest. In_ historical 
times Cappadocia held a monopoly of 
the trade in μίλτος, which was known 
as ‘earth of Sinope,’ according to 
Strabo.2 If, therefore, the μίλτος used 
by the Maxyes was the same as 
that of Cappadocia, there is one of 
two conclusions to be drawn: either 
Cappadocia did not hold a monopoly of 
this trade in early times, or the Maxyes 
had some sort of connection in com- 
merce or custom with Asia Minor. 
Both might possibly be true if the 
actual μίλτος of the Maxyes was local 
and the use of it an imported custom. 
In any case the connection between 
the Maxyes and Asia Minor which the 
use οὗ μίλτος suggests seems all the 
more remarkable when we learn that 
they declared that they were of Trojan 
origin. Such a connection between the 
Troad and North-East Africa seems to 
be still further exemplified by a piece of 
independent evidence from Hissarlik. 
Twenty-three feet below the surface 
Schliemann unearthed a small pottery 
figurine of a hippopotamus.” It is of 
bright red colour and seems to be of 
local fabric. The depth of 23 feet 
seems enough to place it in the Neo- 
lithic stratum, but it is a pity that we 
do not know anything of the pottery 
with which it must have been associ- 
ated. But the important point is that 
it represents a hippopotamus beyond 
any doubt, and Egypt could be the 
only possible place whence the subject 
could have been derived: as Schliemann 
says, ‘At all events, Troy must have 
been commercially connected with 
Egypt; but even so it is still an 
enigma how the animal was so well 
known here [1.6., at Hissarlik| as to 
have been made of clay in a form quite 
faithful to nature.’ One is tempted to 
push this line of connection right down 
into Nubia, for the hippopotamus is not 
found below the rivers of the interior of 
Africa; but we have sufficient evidence 
that the hippopotamus existed in Upper 
Egypt in ancient times. Thus Hero- 





1 Cf. Strabo 540, and J. L. Myres on ‘ Pot 
Fabrics of Asia Minor,’ in 7..4..7., 1903, p. 394. 
2 Schliemann, 7voy, 1875, p. 228, fig. 159. 
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dotus says* that they were worshipped as 
sacred animals at Papremis, and small 
clay or stone figures of hippopotami 
have been found in almost all the ex- 
cavations of a pre-dynastic date—at 
Hierakonpolis, Abydos, Diospolis, and 
Gebelein.* 

The second use. of the phrase is in 
the fifth book of Herodotus. The 
Paeonians, he says, were ‘colonists of 
the Trojan Teucrians’—elyncav Τευκρῶν 
τῶν ἐκ Τροίης ἄποικοι. Now the Paeo- 
nians dwelt near the river Strymon, and 
the Strymonians, he says elsewhere,® 
were Thracians who were driven over 
into Asia by the Mysians and Teucrians, 
and were there called Bithynians. Their 
flight into Asia would almost seem as if 
they were driven by forces from the 
North rather than by forces from the 
Troad and the South. But the Mysians 
and Teucrians—whoever these names 
really represent—seem to have domin- 
ated the entire northern coast of the 
Aegean,’ and so there is no reason why 
the Strymonians could not have fled in 
a south-easterly direction to escape their 
dominance. 

But the fact which emerges from this 
reference to the Teucrians and from the 
two supplementary references to the 
Mysians and Teucrians combined is, 
that the upper half of the coast-line of 
Asia Minor and the Troad in particular 
seem to have.been remarkable, chiefly 
for the number of tribal emigrations 
towards the West or North-West. 

The Teucrians in particular seem to 
have been a people remarkable for their 
wanderings. Their home was nominally 
in Asia Minor. But after their expedition 
with the Mysians they took up their 
abode the other side of the Hellespont, 
near Abydos,’ where they were known as 
Gergithes; but some of them remained 
in Asia Minor, for Darius came across 
certain Γέργιθας tous ὑπολειφθέντας τῶν 
ἀρχαίων Τευκρῶν. 

Now both the above references to οἱ 
ἐκ Τροίης leave the words ἐκ Τροίης to 
the interpretation of the reader. ἐκ, in 
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the ordinary Greek usage of the term, 
would mean ‘from’ Troy or ‘ of’ Troy. 
But there seems some doubt whether 
this is precisely the shade of meaning 
intended in the phrase, for in two other 
references the ἐκ is amplified or ex- 
plained, and it seems legitimate to 
suppose that when such explanation 
is absent it is implicitly understood. 

The first of the latter references is in 
the seventh book of Herodotus.! Re- 
ferring to the Pamphylian section of 
Xerxes’ army, he says that οὗτοι εἰσὶ 
τῶν ἐκ Τροίης ἀποσκεδασθέντων ἅμα 
᾿Αμφιλόχῳ καὶ Κάλχαντι. 

Again we have the ominous tribal 
movements away from the Hinterland, 
probably southwards in the case of the 
Pamphylians; again the Troad is the 
point of departure. But this is the 
only reference where it is hinted that 
the emigration was made winder compul- 
sion. ἀποσκεδασθέντων means an en- 
forced emigration under pressure of 
a superior power. The mention of 
Amphilochus and Calchas is of little 
importance; it was probably inserted 
as a hypothetical explanation of a sub- 
ject which seemed to Herodotus to be 
rather obscure, and the mention of 
Troy in the folk history of the Pam- 
phylians was quite enough to justify his 
bringing in Amphilochus and Calchas 
from Homer. 

The fact that emerges, however, is 
that a certain tribe was compelled to 
retreat from its original home and get 
as far away from the centre of disturb- 
ance as possible. 

The second reference occurs in the 
second book of Herodotus.” Discussing 
the origin of the Trojan war he refers to 
the Trojans—oxote συμμίσγοιεν τοῖσι 
Ἕλλησι. Now this is avowedly a refer- 
ence to the Trojan war and to the 
subsequent scattering of the Trojans, 
but it may be that the historical Trojan 
dispersal was confused with a pre- 
historic and greater dispersal about 
which Greek historians preferred to 
be silent, or which they identified with 
the historical instance. In any case 
the assertion of a definite συμμεῖξις 
τοῖσι “ἕλλησι of the Trojans may, 
in phraseology if in nothing else, re- 
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flect a previous and more important 
ἀποσκέδασις, and there seems little 
doubt but that the two dispersals have 
been confused, or rather the earlier one 
forgotten. 

Thucydides* gives but one instance 
of the Dispersal Legend. After the 
capture of Troy, he says, a band of 
men fleeing from the Achaeans came by 
sea to Sicily, where they took up their 
residence near the Sikanians, and 
were known as Elymoi. Their chief 
cities were Eryx and Egesta. Cer- 
tain Phocaeans as well τῶν ἀπὸ Τροίας, 
who had set out for the same destina- 
tion, were driven to Africa, but ulti- 
mately came and joined the Elymoi. 

Here we have the same story of a 
compulsory flight from Asia Minor and 
a settlement elsewhere. In outline 
the tale is identical with all those of 
Herodotus: first the pressure brought 
to bear on certain people, and then their 
abandonment of their domicile. It is 
only the names which might tempt one 
to treat the story as a true legend of 
Trojan times. But it is noteworthy 
that Thucydides is ignorant of the 
Asiatic name of the Elymoi and gives 
only their Sicilian name; and further, 
the mention of Phocaeans is rather 
suspicious, for it was Phocaeans who 
at the time of the oppression of Ionia 
by Harpagus, and later after the failure 
of the Ionian revolt, fled over precisely 
the same route to Sicily and Sardinia. 
It is ever the tendency of Greek his- 
torians to interpret early history in the 
terms of later. But Thucydides must 
have realised that the story was older 
than the Trojan war, or he would have 
found some name for these mysterious 
Elymoi—the τινες τῶν ἀπὸ Τροίας as he 
calls them—who had to wait till they 
got to Sicily before they got their 
name ! 

Here, then, we have references to four 
different tribes who were compelled by 
circumstances to flee from their native 
land in Asia Minor, and one general 
reference to a συμμεῖξις of Trojans with 
mainland Greeks. One of these tribes 
went to Libya, one to Thrace; one went 
to a different part of Asia Minor, and 
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independently of the other, so that there 
is little chance of their all being part of 
one historical exodus due to a single 
specific cause. They refer rather to a 
phase of history, to a period when cer- 
tain stupendous forces were at work— 
forces whose importance is only begin- 
ning to be realised. 

The problem is, what is this phase of 
history and what are these forces? Now 
in Greek Literature, as a whole, there 
is a strong tendency to use in a general 
sense proper names which have origin- 
ally been used specifically. Thus the 
name Minos in Herodotus or Thucydides 
connotes anything connected with the 
old Thalassocracy of Crete; Μηδισμός 
and κρησφύγετον are words similarly 
formed, each being used generically, and 
not specifically. With these for prece- 
dents it does not, then, seem unlikely 
that ‘ Trojan’ was used in an equally 
generic sense. Thus, to say that a 
certain tribe had sprung from ‘ fugitives 
from Troy’ was, to a Greek, to imply 
merely that they had left Asia Minor 
under compulsion at some rather early 
date. There had been a great Dispersal, 
and Trojans were like the Jews of the 
later Roman Empire. The Troad, then, 
would mean the ‘Hellenic’ fringe of 
Asia Minor. 

Now the physical characteristics of 
the coast of Asia Minor admit of only 
one kind of history. Men who were 
half native and half influenced by the 
culture which at all times throve in the 
Aegean tried time after time to get a 
footing on the plain-lands and foot-hills 
of Asia Minor, with the ultimate inten- 
tion, no doubt, of working their way up 
to the Hinterland through the river 
valleys. But the higher plateaux 
always conquered them: for beyond 
the foot-hills was always some domi- 
nant power which descended at intervals 
and cleared the coast of these enterpris- 
ing invaders. 

In the sixth century it was the Ionians 
who, with their half-Greek, half-Asiatic 
culture, tried to establish themselves 
permanently on the Anatolian coast ; 
and it was the Persian forces who repre- 
sented the dominant power of the 
Hinterland. Lade was the actual 
crisis and the beginning of the Dis- 
persal. Dionysius,the Phocaean captain, 
followed the inevitable course of flight 


to Sicily and the El Dorado of the 
West. The Samians and others did 
the same. This is the latest instance 
of the continually repeated formula— 
pressure from the Hinterland, followed 
by flight to every point of the compass 
except the East. | 

Before Lade it was again the Ionians 
who fled westwards before the powers 
of the Hinterland. But it was Cyrus 
this time instead of Darius. Again we 
find the Phocaeans taking the lead in 
the emigration westwards, where they 
finally settled at Corsica. The famous 
advice of Bias of Priene emphasises 
still more the time-worn formula of 
flight. The inordinate praise bestowed 
by Herodotus on this advice seems 
rather out\of place considering that 
the extremely orthodox belief Bias was 
advocating was the only logical solution 
which the natural features of Asia Minor 
offered to beleaguered coast towns. 

Before Cyrus it was Croesus who 
acted the part of the aggressive main- 
land power, and it is here that chronicled 
history fails us in the details. 

But we know that before Croesus the 
greatest dominating power of Asia Minor 
was that of the Hittite Empire. From 
the four passages of Herodotus and 
the one of Thucydides quoted above, it 
appears that at some remote date sub- 
sequently identified with that of the 
Trojan war there were movements of 
tribes from the coast of Asia Minor to 
the North and West and away from 
the East. 

Does it not seem obvious, then, to 
connect the two, and to attribute to 
Hittite aggression these movements of 
tribes who had striven to live inde- 
pendently on the fertile but jealously 
guarded Anatolian coast-line? The 
actual evidence afforded by these 
passages is slight, and their value as. 
unsupported accounts of historical facts 
is nearly negligible; but taken in con- 
junction with the argument from geo- 
graphical features, and with the endless 
parallels in recorded history, it is not 
perhaps unreasonable to interpret the 
passages as giving one more glimpse 
into the history of that little-known 
power—the Hittite Empire. 

S. CASSON. 


Lincoln College, Oxford. 
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FURTHER NOTES 


1. 30 Τέλλῳ τοῦτο μὲν τῆς πόλεως εὖ 
ἡκούσης παῖδες ἦσαν καλοί τε κἀγαθοί... 
τοῦτο δὲ τοῦ βίου εὖ ἥκοντι, ὡς τὰ παρ᾽ 
ἡμῖν, τελευτὴ τοῦ βίου λαμπροτάτη ἐπε- 
γένετο. 
There is no natural connexion be- 
tween his state’s being prosperous and 
his having excellent sons, nor again 
between his being well off (for that is 
what τοῦ βίου ed ἥκοντι means) and his 
distinguishing himself in death. It 
looks as though τῆς πόλεως εὖ ἡκούσης 
and τοῦ Biov . . ἡμῖν should exchange 
places. Then his good circumstances 
and his good children, the success of 
his state and the victory in which he 
fell, are respectively well paired. Also 
τοῦ βίου ceases to be used twice in the 
same clause and’ within a few words. 
I. 32 ἐκεῖνο δὲ TO εἴρεό με οὔ κώ σε 
ἐγὼ λέγω, πρὶν ἂν τελευτήσαντα καλῶς 
τὸν αἰῶνα πύθωμαι. 
κακὰ λέγειν τινά, etc., are one thing 
and such a construction as ἐκεῖνο... ov 
κω oe λέγω another. Put ce before or 
after τελευτήσαντα. 
Ibid. (end) ὃς & ἂν διατελέῃ καὶ ἔπειτα 
τελευτήσῃ. 
We might have had διατελέσῃ 
τελευτᾷ, but τελευτήσῃ after διατελέῃ 15 
hardly possible. Read διατελέσῃ . . 
τελευτήση. 
I. 35 ἔχοντι for ἔχοντος at the begin- 
ning? Cf. ἄγεται τῷ παιδὶ γυναῖκα 
above (but also ταῦτά οἱ νῦν μέλει of the 
son below). 
I. 59 ylryverOa<bé>ol. 
I. 143 (end) οὐδ᾽ ἐδεήθησαν δή (for 
é)? 

I. 152 (end) ἀπερέοντα Κύρῳ Λακε- 
αἱμονίων ῥῆσιν is so strange a phrase 
that one may wonder whether it can 
be a mistake for épéovra . . ἀπόρρησιν 
Or ἀπόρρησιν épéovta. Cobet’s 
ῥήμασι is not satisfactory. 

I. 171 The τε after κατεστραμμένου ? 
Stein’s parallels are not very close. 

Ibid. πάντες οἵπερ, ‘ all the very men 
who,’ is meaningless here. Herodotus 
wrote πάντες ὅσοιπερ and es fell out 
before oc. 








1 See Vol. XIX., pp. 290-295 and 340-346= 
Notes on Xenophon and Others, pp. 207-235 
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ON HERODOTUS. 


I. 196 ὡς ἂν ai παρθένοι γενοίατο, 
though Hude retains it, is out of the 
question, because ἄν could have no 
place with such an optative of past 
frequency. Stein and Herwerden ὅσαι 
αἰεί for ws av ai. ὅσαι for ws (a not 
uncommon confusion) is, I think, right, 
but for ἄν I would read δή. ὕσοι δή is 
a regular phrase. 

Read also (οὕτω) δὴ ἄγεσθαι below 
for av ἄγεσθαι (Stein ἀπάγεσθαι). 

2. τι κωλύσει for κωλύει would fit 
better with ἐθελήσει : ‘what is to pre- 


vent ?? Cf. 14 εἰ ἐθελήσει . . πεινήσουσι. 
No kind οἵ. mistake is more com- 
mon. 


2. 32 The καί before εἴ te should 
be either omitted or placed after τι. 

2. 56 Read és Λιβύην πεπρῆσθαι for 
ἐν Λιβύη, as in 54. 

2.71 « “ἐν νομῷ ἢ The simple dative 
identifies the nome with its inhabitants 
in a very unlikely way. The words fol- 
lowing may have caused the omission, 
but it could occur easily even without 
them. 

2.93 In Xenophon and Others p. 215 
I explained the optative ἁμάρτοιεν as 
being due to the idea of an arrangement 
made by nature in the past. Some- 
what similar is I. 53 ἐπειρωτᾷ et... 
προσθέοιτο, i.e. he sent us to ask whether ; 
the subjunctive being joined with the 
optative, as often with ἵνα or ὕπως after 
past tenses. 

3. 136 I have suggested before that 
ἐκ (κ)ὴρηστώνης was a perversion of ἐς 
ῥηστώνην ‘for D.’s relief.’ I had not 
then noticed the phrase φυγῆς ῥᾳστώνην 
παρέχειν in Plutarch Cam. 20, which 
strongly supports my conjecture, being 
just what és ῥηστώνην here would mean. 
In Ar. Ach. 412 I have suggested eis 
τραγῳδίαν in place of ἐκ τραγῳδίας. 

4. τὸ (end) Probably ταῦτα δή, and 
οὗτος δή at the end of 12. 

4-28 κεχώρισται x.t-rX. Madvig wished 
to insert the (unknown) word ἀντίτροπος 
after τρόπους to govern the dative. I 
think he was right in principle, but 
probably it was some ordinary word 
like ἐναντίως that dropped out. 

4.75 <mepl> πᾶν τὸ σῶμα 


\ fa / \ 
5: 3 ἀλλὰ γὰρ τοῦτο ἄπορόν σφι καὶ 
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ἀμήχανον μή κοτε ἕν γένηται (so A BC, 
other MSS. ἐγγένηται). 

I thought before of « οὐδὲ" μή KOTE, 
but I am inclined now to suggest ἕν 
γενέσθαι (or ἐγγενέσθαι), something like 
Thuc. 7. 20. 3 ἀπροσδοκήτοις (active) 
μὴ ἄν ποτέ τινα σφίσιν Ἔν ἐπιθέσθαι, 
the negative being superfluous in both. 

6: 74... he ‘Styx is described : ὕδωρ 
ὀλίγον φαινόμενον ἐκ πέτρης στάξει ἐς 
ayKos. φαινόμενον coming into sight i is a 
strange expression, and, as φαίνω and 
φέρω get exchanged, I conjecture pepo- 
μενον. Cf. Plato Phaedr. 2550 πηγή - . 
πολλὴ φερομένη. Water and wind are 
sald φέρεσθαι. 

6. 102 Many attempts have been 
made at emending xatepyéovres. Has 
κατολιγωρέοντες ever been suggested ? 
In sense it is very suitable. 

7. 169. Should not ἐπιμέμφεσθε x.7.r. 
be made a question ? 
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7.173 μεταξὺ δή for dé? 

7. 209 βασιληίην τε καὶ πόλιν καλ- 
λίστην ? 

7. 29 αὐτόμολοι ἦσαν οἱ ἐξήγγειλαν | ? 

7. 223 ἡ κατάβασις συντομωτέρη τέ 
ἐστι καὶ βραχύτερος ὁ χῶρος πολλὸν 
ἤπερ ἡ περίοδός τε καὶ ἀνάβασις. 

κατάβασις o. and β. χῶρος amount to 
exactly the same thing, except indeed 
in so far as y@pos does not mean a 
way, 1.6. a distance, at all and is there- 
fore an unsuitable word. Did not 
Herodotus write ypdvos? The words 
after ἤπερ are then used with a common 
ellipse. 

9. 77 Perhaps ἄξιον . . εἶναι, a con- 
struction of which Herodotus makes 
use. 

9. 102 The ἔτει should be transferred 
not to stand before περιήισαν but to 
follow ἕως. ἕως ἔτι is frequent. 

H. RICHARDS. 





CONJECTURES. 


Propertius 111. 21. 26. 


Inde ubi Piraei capient me litora portus, 
scandam ego Theseae bracchia longa viae. 
Illic vel studiis animum emendare Platonis 
incipiam aut Aortis, docte Epicure, tuis ; 
persequar aut studium linguae, Demosthenis 
arma, 
librorumque tuos, docte Menandre, sales. 


THE text of these lines is admittedly 
corrupt, and several emendations have 
been proposed; but, so far as I can 
ascertain, the most suspicious word has 
never been called in question at all. It 
is the allusion to ‘the garden’ that pulls 
the reader up short: so that Prof. 
Phillimore, for instance—who kept the 
reading printed above in his text—found 
himself obliged to adopt a conjecture 
when he proceeded to publish his trans- 
lation. Stadiis (Broukhuys) for studis 
is paleographically an easy and obvious 
correction, but in the sense of ‘ walks ’— 
‘alleys’ (Phillimore)—the word does not 
appear to occur elsewhere; whereas 
studs is in itself unimpeachable: it sup- 
plies just the thought required. ‘ Haec 
studia . .. secundas res ornant, adversis 
perfugium ac solacium praebent 

pernoctant nobiscum, peregrinantur, 
rusticantur.’ The garden was, it is true, 


one of the sights of Athens, and would 
naturally attract a follower of Epicurus. 
So in the introduction to the fifth book 
of the De Finibus it is mentioned as a 
favourite resort of Atticus: ‘At ego, 
quem vos ut deditum Epicuro insectari 
soletis, sum multum equidem cum 
Phaedro, quem unice diligo ut scitis, in 
Epicuri hortis, quos modo praeteri- 
bamus.’ But it was hardly the ἐατρεῖον 
ψυχῆς, in which Propertius could hope 
to get his wounds healed; ... ‘lenibunt 
tacito vulnera nostra sinu’ (32 ifra). 
The ‘mythology’ of the place was more 
likely to revive than to allay his passion. 

In short, the context demands a refer- 
ence, not to nature, but to literature, 
and we need only consult an Epicurean 
to obtain the clue. 

In the proem addressed to Epicurus, 
with which the third book of the De 
Rerum Natura opens, occur the following 
well-known lines: 

Tu, pater, es rerum inventor, tu patria nobis 
suppeditas praecepta, tuisque ex, inclute, chartzs 

. omnia nos itidem depascimur aurea dicta. 
Now Propertius had little enough in 
common with Lucretius, but as a lover 
of good poetry he may well have known 
the whole of this magnificent prelude 
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by heart. It contains much that would 
tend to fix it in the memory of an 
Umbrian. The morbid reflections on 
death could not fail to appeal to the 
author of Quandocunque igitur and Sunt 
aliquid manes. The three hundred libri, 
ie. ‘chartae,’? which Epicurus left 
behind him at his death,? were at least 
as famous as the garden itself, and an 
allusion to them is, in my view, what 
Propertius intended here. 

In the next couplet we are on more 
difficult ground. But if ‘studium’ is 
corrupt—and the apposition is strange 
enough to warrant the supposition—it 
may well be a distortion of ‘ fulmen.’® 


ὀργῇ Περικλέης οὑλύμπιος 
ἤστραπτ᾽ ἐβρόντα ξυνεκύκα τὴν Ἑλλάδα. 
(Ar., Acharnians, 531). 

The king of orators has as good a 
right as the king of statesmen, or the 
king of the gods, to be endowed with 
the thunderbolt of eloquence. The 
metaphor is not unknown to prose: 
‘Stilus nec acumine posteriorum nec 
fulmine utens superiorum,’ Cic., Orator, 
vi. 21. Cf. the use of ‘tonare,’ Cicero, 
Oratory 29 and ‘ Proinde tona eloquio, 
solitum tibi’ (Virgil, Aen. xi. 383); 
Cic., Orator, § 29. 

In the next line it is probable that the 
corrupt ‘librorum’ (= ‘librokk’) comes 
from a relique of some deponent future, 
possibly P.’s favourite ‘ Mirabor,’ which 
has, I believe, already been suggested. 
Lastly, since ‘docte Epicure’ is probably 
sound (cf. Statius’ ‘doctt furor arduus 
Lucreti’) ; ‘ docte Menandre’ should per- 
haps give place to Kuinoel’s fascinating 
conjecture, ‘munde Menandre.’ The 
whole four lines will then run thus: 


Illic vel studiis animum emendare Platonis 
incipiam aut chartis, docte Epicure, tuis ; 
persequar aut fulmen linguae, Demosthenis 
arma,* 
miraborque tuos, munde Menandre, sales. 


Plautus, Rudens, 86. 


Pro di immortales, tempestatem quouismodi 
Neptunus nobis nocte hac misit proxuma. 
Detexit ventus villam—quid verbis opust? 
non ventus fuit, verum A/cumena Euripidi: 


1 Ellis on Catullus, I. 6. 

2 Wallace, Epicureanism, pp. 78-79. 

3 fulmen = flumen = ‘ftu(d)ium. 

4 Cf. Sophocles, Oed. Rex, 170, φροντίδος 


ἔγχος ᾧ Tis ἀλέξεται. 
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ita omnis de tecto deturbavit tegulas— 
inlustriorem fecit fenestrasque indidit. 


In view of passages like the Bacchae, 
576-689 and H. F., 874 sqq., it may be 
felt that some generalisation would be 
more natural in this context, to suggest 
‘a storm such as blows in the pages of 
Euripides,’ rather than the name of a 
single character (however demented) 
from a play that has perished. Such a 
generalisation might conceivably be con- 
veyed in the words ‘ruina (possibly 
Ruina®) Euripidi.’ ‘Ruina,’ in the sense 
of ‘cataclysm,’ is used by Cicero (Pro 
Cluentio, 88 and 96), ‘ Ruinae similiore 
aut tempestati’; ‘ Ruina quaedam atque 
tempestas,’ and it is applied by Horace 
(Carm. ii. 19. 15) to the destruction of 
the house of Pentheus in the play. In 
the Greek original, which Plautus was 
probably adapting, either the évoous of 
Bacchae, 585 or the θύελλα of H. F. 905 
may have been travestied thus. And 
the second syllable of ‘vervM’ might 
very easily be lost by haplography 
before ‘ RVINA.’ 

Such a loss would leave us— 


NONVENTVSFVITVERVINAEVRIPIDI. 


I do not know what evidence there is 
of the intrusion of marginal glosses into 
the text of Plautus. But if we may 
assume that the allusion was explained 
by a reference in the margin to the 
‘Alcumenae filius,’ it would not be un- 
reasonable to suppose that the editor or 
corrector reduced the line to metre by 
interpreting the forlorn A in the text 
to mean ‘Alcumena.’ And that would 
give us the text we have. As it stood, 
the line had no true ‘caesura,’ the rough- 
ness of the metre suggesting the violence 
of the storm. 


Cicero, De Oratore, i. 32. 146. 


Verum ego hanc vim intellego esse in prae- 
ceptis omnibus, non ut ea oratores eloquentiae 
laudem sint adepti, sed, quae sua sponte homines 
eloquentes facerent, ea quosdam_ observasse 
atque + id egisse: sic esse non eloquentiam ex 
artificio, sed artificium ex eloquentia natum. 


The words ‘id egisse’ have been 
variously emended. Perhaps the context 
requires something like ‘collegisse’ 





5 The Avoca personified of the Hercules 
Furens. 
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(Nizolius), or ‘redegisse’ (Bake), to give 
the sense, ‘reduce to a system.’ Other- 
wise the ‘ductus litterarum’ might 
prompt the conjecture ‘indagasse’: ‘they 
have not only noted points as_ they 
occurred, but further, have tracked them 
out.’ Cicero is very fond of the word in 
its metaphorical sense, and Mommsen 
seems to be right in restoring ‘inda- 
gamus’ for ‘id agamus’ in the Pro 
Milone, xxii. 57. 


Juvenal i. 144. 


Hinc subitae mortes atque z7Zes¢ata senectus. 


Mr. Housman’s note gives an excellent 
sense—better far than can be obtained 
by the theory that the words form a 
hendiadys, ‘ The sudden death that over- 
takes old men before they have made 
their wills’,—Juvenal’s whole point 
being that the men never reach old age 
at all. But it is hard to believe that a 
writer who uses the word shortly after- 
wards (ili. 274) in its usual sense would 
give it an otherwise unheard-of meaning 
here. To get the sense required we 
must emend, and if it is the verb that is 
corrupt, I would suggest ‘intercepta,’ 
‘That is why old age is denied to men.’ 
The verb is a favourite with Ovid, whose 
usage Juvenal often follows. And a 
dittography of the last syllable may have 
transformed ‘intercepta’ into -‘intes- 
tata?’ *Intentata’ (E- C. ‘Corelli © R: 
xix. 305) is palaeographically easier, 
but the word is perhaps less effective. 
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Virgil, Aeneid, ili. 454. 


Hic tibi ne qua morae fuerint dispendia tanti, — 
quamvis increpitent socii et vz cursus in altum 
vela vocet possisque sinus implere secundos,— 
quin adeas vatem. 


For the difficulties of the Vulgate see 
translations and commentaries. Virgil 
has brought his voyagers to Cumae, on 
the Campanian coast, and as their ult- 
mate destination is Ostia, at the mouth 
of the Tiber, a wind that would serve 
them well is the S.S.E., ze. in pure 
Latin ‘Volturnus’ or ‘ Vulturnus’ (Lu- 
cretius v. 745; Pliny ii. 47. 46. § 119; 
Aulus Gellius, Noctes A tticae, 1.229 et seq). 

Do the words italicised—both of them 
abnormal in this context—conceal the 
rare word ‘ Vulturnus,’ which would 
be so singularly appropriate here? Cf. 
‘supra,’ line 70, ‘ Lenis crepitans vocat 
Auster in altum.’ If the initial V were 
lost by haplography, the suggested cor- 
ruption might easily develop. In ‘rustic 
capitals’ the syllables vi and vi are al- 
most indistinguishable,* and VL TVRNVS 
would tend to become v1 cvrsvs by the 
same process, which transformed ‘ Pal- 
aestinique’ into ‘palam est vidique’ 
in the MSS. of Statius, Szlvae, ii. I. 161, 
and which led to the variants ‘alter 
Apollo’ (R), and ‘alter ab illo’ (P) in 
Virgil, Eclogues, V. 49. 

D. ‘A; SLAGERt 

Cardiff. 





1 See M. Chatelain’s preface to the Leyden 
edition of the Codex Udlongus of Lucretius, 
p- vi. 





HIDDEN QUANTITIES. 


‘No one will wish to deny that there 
is still, and always will be, a deal of 
uncertainty regarding hidden quantities, 
that there are many cases where the 
evidence is so meagre or so conflicting 
that our conclusion is scarcely more than 
arbitrary. Indeed some matters about 
which our books agree are nothing like 
so certain as would appear from this 
agreement.’ These words, coming 
from so high an authority on this 
subject as Professor Buck (Classical 
Review, vol. xxvii., June, 1913, p. 123), 
deserve to be carefully pondered by 
those who undertake the responsibility 


of introducing indications of hidden 
quantities into school books; for it is 
exceedingly difficult to draw the line 
between these doubtful cases and the 
‘cases about which there is no reason- 
able doubt, even if recent books do 
differ. What the modus operandi of 
the writer of school books ought to be 
must be determined mainly by didactic 
considerations, as to which opinions 
will differ. I personally am not satis- 
fied with the spirit of Professor Buck’s 
note indicating his readiness to ‘ teach 
dogmatically some quantities which are 
really doubtful.’ But what we are 
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concerned with here is the question of 
scientific fact. In my article in vol. 
xxvi., p. 79 f., I expressed no opinion 
upon a number of points which Pro- 
fessor Buck has discussed in detail on 
pp. 124-126 of his article, and I still feel 
myself incompetent to throw any light 
upon them. In many cases the ques- 
tion is one for the Romance philologist 
rather than for the student of Latin to 
determine. But in regard to the ques- 
tions which I discussed in my first 
article (p. 78 f.) I have something to 
say in reply to Professor Buck’s con- 
tention on the other side. 

1. As to the quantity of the e in cer- 
tain forms of edo, it is true that the late 
Professor Skutsch in a brief article 
(Glotta III, p. 386) which appeared 
subsequently to the writing of my article 
quoted as evidence running counter to 
his previous contention in Glotta I, 
p- 115, and Forschungen zur Lat. Gramm. 
I, p. 60, 2., the fact that the infinitive 
esse ‘to eat’ is transliterated in one 
passage of a second-century’ cursing- 
tablet (No. 267 of Audollent’s collec- 
tion) in the form nace, 1.6. with the first 
vowel long; and he appeared to attach 
importance to this fact, quoting from 
Audollent the statement that ἢ always 
stands for ὃ in that tablet. I confess 
I read this note with astonishment; for 
though ἡ is used correctly for ὃ in two 
or three other words (¢.g. wn=meé, and 
dunBovs = diébus), yet the writer spells 
vidéret as ovideper and suae as cove; 
and though his ὦ mostly? stands for 6, 
yet he does not hesitate to spell 0n as 
νον. Either, then, his use of the Greek 
letters was inconsistent or his pronun- 
ciation of Latin was incorrect. And if 
the transliterations in other tablets in 
this volume are examined, they will be 
found to contain blunders which surely 
put them out of court as evidence on 
Latin pronunciation, apart from the 
fact that all the tablets containing 
transliterations date from the first, the 
second, or the third century of our 
era. Thus I find on a cursory examina- 
tion 7 written for εἴη ovcEnpit (= vixerit), 





1 See Audollent, p. 556. 

2 Not always: for wad .. . (vel cwda. . .) 
apparently represents some form of the word 
sédalis. There is, I think, no Latin word which 
begins with the letters svad. 


No. 304 (p. 425), of the first century ; 
e for ἡ in owdepet, No. 304, δὲ (- 46) 
and με (=mé), No. 269, of the third 
century; ve (=né) and deavdepio (=deé- 
siderto) and decxevdo (= déscendod), No. 
270, of the second century; ε for a or 
οἱ in Διονυσίε (= Dionysiae) and ’Apéve 
φιλιε (= Amoenae filiae), No. 270; ὦ for 
o in eyw (=ego), No. 270; o for in ox 
oxo (=hdc loco) and ox μομεντο (=hdc 
momento) and attovpo (adiuro), No. 231, 
of the first century; «opova (=covona), 
No. 252, of the first century; avipo 
(=animo) and xoy:ter (=cogitet) and 
apope (=amore), No. 269, of the third 
century; amope occurs also in No. 270. 
On the other hand there are plenty of 
instances in which the Greek letters 
are used correctly: 6.9. pnyis (=régts), 
apwpe, ανιμω, in No. 231—the same 
tablet as contains ox Aoxo, etc. The 
tablets composed in Greek also contain 
blunders, such as ¢pyvas and πόσον (for 
παῦσον) in No. 252.3 One of those 
composed in Latin (not transliterated) 
exhibits hanimam et ispiritum (=antmam 
et spiritum)—No. 250, of the third cen- 
tury. I say nothing about soloecisms 
of accidence and syntax, of which 
Audollent gives a list on pages 543-549. 
These tablets are the work of ignorant 
persons, who scribbled a curse on a 
piece of lead, with an invocation of half 
a dozen demons with fearsome names 
such as Achrammachalala ἴο bring 
about the accomplishment of their 
desires, and dropped it into some place 
of burial, as into a boite aux lettres,* 
in the hope that it would arrive at its 
destination in the infernal regions. 
Those referred to above were found at 
Carthage or Hadrumetum. The argu- 
ment in favour of ést, ésse, etc., must be in 
a bad way if it has to rely on support of 
this kind. Nor do I attach any serious 
importance to the writing of est with a 
mark over theein a fifth-century papyrus. 

2. Professor Buck somewhat mis- 
represents my statement as to the pro- 
nunciation of the vowels before us and 
nf. I never suggested that the ‘nasal 
element was wholly lacking’ in the pro- 
nunciation of such words as consul, 


«- a .--. 


3 This tablet is mainly in Greek, but partly in 
Latin. 

4 Delattre, Rev. Arch., quoted by Audollent, 
Pp: Cxi. 
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infans. On the contrary, I said that 
when the x was dropped the vowel 
before it was at the same time nasalised 
(vol. xxvi., p. 79). This is the view 
that has generally been held by phil- 
ologists. Professor Buck does not 
agree with it, holding that a conso- 
nantal n was pronounced, at any rate 
in the later stages of the language. 
There the matter must rest. The point 
is one on which we can get no further 
unless new evidence is forthcoming. I 
have none such to offer; but I can- 
not resist the temptation of an ‘ad 
hominem’ argument. If Audollent’s 
cursing tablets are evidence as to Latin 
pronunciation, they {may be quoted in 
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support of a short vowel before us; for 
the word fuvens is transliterated in at 
least two passages as govpevs! See 
No. 270, of the second century. What 
is sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander. Professor Buck may then take 
his choice. Either the cursing tablets 
are evidence, and then go to show that 
the e of words like furens was short; 
or they are no evidence, and then 
cannot be quoted in support of a long 
ὁ in esse * to-eat.’? 


E. A. SONNENSCHEIN. 
30, Calthorpe Road. Edgbaston. 





1 No. 267, containing the solitary instance of 
nooe, is of the same date as No. 270. 








NOTES 


AESCHYLUS, SEPTEM, 745 fi. 
(OxFORD TEXT). 


᾿Απόλλωνος εὖτε Adios 

βίᾳ, τρὶς εἰπόντος ἐν 
μεσομφάλοις ἸΠυθικοῖς 
χρηστηρίοις θνάσκοντα γέν- 
νας ἄτερ σώζειν πόλιν, 
κρατηθείς δ᾽ ἐκ φίλων ἀβουλιᾶν 
ἐγείνατο μὲν μόρον αὑτῷ, 
πατροκτόνον Οἰδιπόδαν. 

THE dramatic motive of the triple 
repetition of the oracle is obvious. It 
emphasises the warning. 

As the Scholiast rightly, if somewhat 
unctuously, remarks, τὸ φιλάνθρωπον 
τοῦ θεοῦ διὰ τοῦ τρὶς éudaivec—and of 
course the criminal folly of Laios in 
disregarding the warning. But the 
triple utterance has worried German 
scholars. Wecklein apparently wished 
to suggest that Apollo did not deliver 
the prophecy three times, but ‘said it 
very loud and clear.’ Staehlin (Das 
Motiv der Manttk im antiken Drama, 
Ρ- 22, n. 3) points out that the analogy 
of adjectives like τρισόλβιος, τρίσμακαρ, 
τρισάθλιος, τριτάλας does not hold, and 
that the text must mean that Apollo 
delivered the oracle three times. He 
concludes ‘ dass die Dreizahl auch hier 
sehr wohl ihren Platz hat, so gut wie 
in hunderten von anderen, auf Kultus 
und Theologie sich beziehenden Dingen, 
liegt auf der Hand.’ 


Apparently what has troubled the 
Philologen is the fact that a statement 
is made by the oracle three times over ; 
either this must be explained away, or 
else it refers to theological tenets. They 
have been unnecessarily perturbed. If 
we examine historical usage we see that 
the triple utterance is not an atopou. 
Firstly, take the case of the Alkmaeonids 
and Sparta. Here the god—for a con- 
sideration, it is true—repeats his mes- 
sage many times, not merely thrice, 
without being asked for it.2 Apollo 
evidently reserved the right to publish 
matters of importance as often as he 
thought fit. Secondly, cases, which are 
perhaps more ad rem, are not unknown, 
where the question is repeated in the 
hopes of a more favourable answer. 
The famous historical instance is, of 
course, the occasion on which the 
Athenians, prompted by an official hint, 
reopen the question of their fate in 





2 Herodotus, VI. 63: ὡς ὧν δὴ of ᾿Αθηναῖοι 
λέγουσι, οὗτοι of ἄνδρες ἐν Δελφοῖσι κατήμενοι 
ἀνέπειθον τὴν Πυθίην χρήμασι, ὅπως ἔλθοιεν 
Σπαρτιητέων ἄνδρες εἴτε ἰδίῳ στόλῳ εἴτε δημοσίῳ 
χρησόμενοι, προφέρειν σφι τὰς ᾿Αθήνας ἐλευθεροῦν. 
Apollo had of course no scruples in answering 
off the point or supplementing his answer to 
the questioner. Cf. Herodotus, IV. 150, ypeo- 
μένῳ δὲ τῷ Τρίννῳ τῷ βασιλεῖ τῶν Θηραίων περὶ 
ἄλλων χρᾷ ἡ Πυθίη κτίζειν ἐν Λιβύῃ πόλιν, and 
Herodotus, IV. 155 (Battos), 26. 1X. 33 (Tei- 
samenos). He even uttered an oracle about 
Miletos to the Argives when no Milesian was 
present (Herodotus, VI. 19). 
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relation to the Persian peril’ It is a 
human weakness to try again, if the 
first answer goes against you. We find 
it regularly the practice in another field 
of divination. In military extispication, 
if the first examination gives an adverse 
verdict, the general is at liberty to try 
twice more. If the second or third 
examinations are in his favour, the 
omens are held to be propitious in spite 
of his former essays.? I cannot there- 
fore see the difficulty in τρὶς εἰπόντος, 
or suppose that a Greek audience saw 
anything so strange as to need explana- 
tion or emendation in the statement 
that Apollo delivered his message to 
Laios three times. 
W. R. HALLIDAY. 


The University, Glasgow. 


ARISTOTLE, HIST: ΝΕ 45:8: 
5330 17. 

ἀλλ᾽, ὅταν κατανοήσωσιν ἔν τινι τόπῳ 
πολλοὺς ἁθρόους ὄντας (δελφῖνας), ἐκ 
τοσούτου τόπου τεκμαιρόμενοι τὰ δίκτυα 
καθίασιν, ὅπως μήτε κώπης μήτε τῆς 
ῥύμης τῆς ἁλιάδος ἀφίκηται πρὸς τὸν 
τόπον ἐκεῖνον ὁ ψόφος. 

In the recently published number 64 
of the Journal of Philology Prof. Henry 
Jackson denies the possibility of these 
words meaning at such a distance that no 
noise shall reach. As it happens, both 
of the points on which I imagine his 
denial to rest can be paralleled against 
him from the Politics. (1) Pol. 6. 4. 
1319a 8 ἢ TO ὅλως μὴ ἐξεῖναι κεκτῆσθαι 
πλείω γῆν μέτρου τινὸς ἢ ἀπό τινος τόπου 
πρὸς τὸ ἄστυ, Where the last words 
clearly mean at a certain distance from 
the city, in antithesis to ὅλως (anywhere) 
at all. (2) For the very unusual τοσοῦτος 
ὅπως cf. Pol. τ. 13. 1260a 35 ἀρετῆς 
δεῖται μικρᾶς καὶ τοσαύτης ὅπως μήτε δι’ 
ἀκολασίαν μήτε διὰ δειλίαν ἐχλλείψη (OF 
ἐλλείψε) τῶν ἔργων. Dr. Jackson’s 
change of ἐκ τοσούτου τόπου to ἐκτὸς 
τοῦ τόπου is therefore not necessary. 
τεκμαιρόμενοι too would have less force 
with it. 

H. RICHARDS. 








1 Herodotus, VII. 141. 
2 Xenophon, Anadasis, VI. 4, 16, θυομένῳ δὲ 
πάλιν εἰς τρὶς ἐπὶ τῇ ἀφόδῳ οὐκ ἐγίγνετο τὰ ἱερά. 


τ τὸ 11. 6,.44. 
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πρὸς δὲ τούτοις ἄλλοσε ἄγειν οὐκ 
a Ἃ 
ἐάσουσιν οἵτινες ἀντίπαλοι ἡμῖν εἰσιν ἢ 
/ fal 
ov χρήσονται τῇ θαλάττῃ. 


A satisfactory sense might be ob- 
tained of this difficult passage if it were 
considered permissible to take ἄλλοσε 
as equivalent to πρὸς ἄλλους, to which 
οἵτινες will then refer by a constructio ad 
sensum. ‘The dependant cities will not 
allow these to be carried elsewhere to 
our rivals, or if they do, they (the 
dependant cities) shall not have the 
use of the sea.’ F. BRooks. 

University of Bristol. 


PICTURES OF CAESAR’S 
TRIUMPHS. 
(See C.R., pp. 126-129.) 
Ir may be worth while to offer a few 


conjectures on the interesting text pub- 
lished by Messrs. Evelyn-White. 


Fol. xli.a, 1. 7: ‘ex gallis subactis’? 

Ib. 1.8: ‘ex victo necatoque ptolomeo 
ΤΕΡΕΙ cs 

Fol. xliii. [misprinted xluii.] a. 1: 
‘legionumque’ for ‘legio nunquam’? 

Fol. xliilia. 2: ‘for ‘ate victi’ read 
either ‘ate victi’ (‘ante vincti,’ ‘ with 
their hands tied in front of them,’ as 
they are pictured in one of the cuts), or, 
if that is not good enough Latin, ‘arte 
vincti’ (‘tight bound’). 

In all these points the fault as the 
book’s, which the transcribers have 
very kindly allowed me to inspect. 
They wish me to add the following cor- 
rections of their transcript : 


Fol. xli.a, 1. 4, insert ‘sed’ before 
‘interiectis’; 7b. ‘rursu’ (=‘rursum ’?); 
l. 9, ‘ptolomeo’; ὃ. 2, ‘ viasque.’ 

Fol. xlili.a. 2, ‘subinde boues’; δ. I, 
‘leuaque.’ 

Fol. xlii.a. 2, ‘ portaret ’ and ‘sertis.’ 

Fol. xliiii.a. 1, ‘ victorie’; a. 2, ‘ cap- 
tiui nobiliores.’ 

Fol. xlvi.a. 2, 1. 2, ‘post quam’; 1. 9, 
‘veta’ (with no contraction-mark). 

E. HARRISON. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 





NOTE ON QUINT. I. vii. 29. 


Nec ‘ Gnaeus’ cam litteram in praeno- 
minis nota acctpit qua sonat, et ‘ colum- 
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nam’ et ‘consules’ exempta n littera 
legimus. 

This passage has been quoted by 
various writers on Latin ‘ Lautlehre’ as 
evidence that the » in consul was not 
pronounced. It is current as evidence 
for co’sul. Does it really prove that, or 
the opposite ? 

‘ Legimus’ I take to mean here ‘ We 
find consules written without ».’ So 
Spalding took the passage; he was 
aware of course that Quintilian must 
have seen COS standing for ‘consul,’ and 
he adds the suggestion that Quintilian 
said ‘consules’ (in the plural) because 
he had so often seen it stand for ‘ con- 
sulibus.’ He does not give arguments 
in support of his view; probably he had 
met with no other view of the passage. 
But there ave arguments for it. 

It is in agreement with the general 
use of legere ; lego is to scan, pick up or 
scrutinise written letters, making words 
of them (avayvavai,in Ionic émré£ac Oat). 
‘qua legor Oenone falce notata tua.’ 
There is no question of this being read 
aloud. The letters can be seen traced 
on a tree by Paris’ knife. There are 
passages where lego does mean to read 
aloud (tenet occiditque legendo—ruptae 
lectore columnae), but it is the context or 
the situation, not the word itself, that 
conveys this sense. The English word 
‘read’ misleads us about the Latin 
word. ‘He read the letter to the 
Senate’; that is litteras recitavit, but 
not many pupils will put it so in a piece 
of composition. To pronounce is pro- 
nuntiave or enuntiare. 

Secondly, if Quintilian was speaking 
of a general principle of pronunciation 
—n disappearing before s or f—why out 
of all possible words did he select 
consul? and why put it in the plural? 
Further, to think of COS is just what 
he would be likely to do, after speaking 
of C and CN as symbols for Gaius and 
Gnaeus. 

For these reasons it seems to me 
quite impossible that he can mean by 
legimus ‘we pronounce.’ The passage 
shows that the 2 was pronounced. The 
paragraph § 28-29 begins ‘ quid? quae 
scribuntur aliter quam enuntiantur. But 
an objection may be taken; it may be 
said ‘Is not the text of the passage so 
dubious that it is unsafe to infer any- 
thing from it? There is another read- 
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ing et clarisstmos et consules geminata 
eadem littera legimus. And in the text 
usually accepted there is columnam as 
well as consules. What is that ἢ 

I do not know what columnam is. It 
may be that in an architect’s accounts 
or in contracts for public buildings 
CLM could be seen standing for 
columna or columnae. But that is a 
mere conjecture. clarissimos etc. is, I 
think, an ‘adscript’ of the third or 
fourth century, which has been mis- 
taken for a variant in the text itself. 
COSS (consules with the same letter S 
twice) is said to occur first in rustic 
Christian inscriptions of the second 
century. So probably Quintilian had 
not seen it; anditis unlikely that he had 
seen a contraction for the plural of wir 
clarissimus (CC, the same letter twice). 
A later reader or copyist noted these as 
further examples of what Quintilian 
was describing, and appended them on 
the margin. 

W. R. HARDIE. 


POSTSCRIPT.—After writing this, I consulted 
my friend Dr. George Macdonald about con- 
tractions for columna. He suggested that a 
contraction for Co/umna Regia might be found 
on milestones of South Italy, where this was a 
well-known landmark, and I then asked a 
member of my Advanced Class (Mr. J. F. Mar- 
shall) to make a search in the C.I.L. But the 
extant inscriptions from South Italian mile- 
stones proved to be very few, and after pursuing 
the quest carefully in other quarters, Mr. Mar- 
shall found nothing to report except the occur- 
rence of COL for columna on a Tabula cerata 
from Pompeii. COL does not quite account 
for Quintilian’s Text, for it lacks both #z and z ; 
but Quintilian sometimes chooses his illustra- 
tions in an odd way, and it is possible that it 
was in his mind. 

If Quintilian’s evidence is that the # was 
pronounced, the pronunciation césu/ or co'sul 
seems to be relegated to Vulgar Latin, and it 
need give no further trouble to teachers or 
Classical Associations. It remains as a problem 
of historical ‘Lautlehre.’ A survey of the 
evidence collected in Diehl’s Vulgarlateinische 
Inschriften shows that the omission of 7 is 
frequent not only before s but before Ζ (sere/z, 
testameto), and is found also before ὦ, 4, g and 
φ (ponedum, pricipi). The converse error of 
writing 2 where it is not required—an error 
sure to follow, when oz was thought of as a way 
of representing d—is found chiefly before s, 
seldom before other letters. This seems to 
differentiate 225, and to help to account for 
Cicero’s special mention of the length: of the 
vowel before it. But I observed 20 example of 
m omitted before 7/, which Cicero also mentions. 

However, Diehl’s collection does not profess 
to be exhaustive, and the matter admits of 
further investigation. 
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REVIEWS 


GRUNDZUGE UND CHRESTOMATHIE DER PAPYRUSKUNDE. 


Grundziige und Chrestomathie der Papy- 
vuskunde. By L. ΜΙΎΤΕΙΒ and 
τ. WILcKEN. 2 vols. 8vo., each of 
2 parts. Leipzig-Berlin: Teubner, 
1912. M. 40; bound M. 48. The 
parts may also be had separately at 
a somewhat higher rate. 


TuIs important work, the plan of which 
was announced eight years ago, supplies 
a long-felt want. The last two decades 
have been a period of extraordinary 
activity in the discovery and publication 
of the Greek papyri of Egypt. This 
wealth of documentary material has 
been examined and discussed from 
special points of view in various mono- 
graphs which have recently been ap- 
pearing on the Continent with in- 
creasing frequency. But we have had 
no general survey of the field, no ade- 
quate introduction to the study as a 
whole. In 1900, indeed, the first part 
of an Einfiihrung in die Papyruskunde 
was published by O. Gradenwitz, who, 
however, made no profession of treating 
the subject on its historical side, and 
has never proceeded with his book. 
That two so high authorities in their 
respective departments as Mitteis and 
Wilcken should now have combined to 
fill, if but temporarily, the gap, is a 
matter for much satisfaction; the pro- 
duct of their labours will be of the 
greatest service, not only to the novice 
approaching the study of papyri, but 
also to the specialist as a summary of 
results so far obtained and asa starting- 
point for fresh research. 

For of course as yet, while so much 
material remains to be edited, and what 
has been edited awaits exhaustive analy- 
sis, nothing like finality is attainable. 
As Wilcken remarks in his first chapter 
(p. 1), we are still but at the beginning. 
Only too many illustrations of that 
warning are to be found in these 
volumes; and even in the short time 
that has elapsed since their issue, new 
evidence has brought fresh light on 
more than one question. For instance, 
the current view of the ‘ publication’ of 


privately-drawn contracts is seriously 
disturbed by P. Oxy. 1208, and P. Leip- 
zig 28 (Mitteis, No. 363) is happily 
no longer the sole example of a contract 
of adoption. A critic in one of our 
leading periodicals lately committed 
himself to the singular opinion that 
‘we have seen more than enough’ of 
the business documents of Roman and 
Byzantine Egypt. A more profound 
misconception of the importance of the 
subject, and of the existing state of our 
knowledge, can hardly jbe imagined. 
There are few fairly-preserved papyri 
from which something cannot be ex- 
tracted; the uses to which mere lists 
of personal names can be turned are 
well pointed out by Wilcken on p. 104. 
It is highly improbable that the scientific 
investigator will ever have ‘seen more 
than enough’ Greek papyri of any period. 
Moreover, the already extant collections 
are to no small extent an unworked 
quarry; Wilcken’s pages especially are 
prolific in suggestions of subjects for 
further study, which may be commended 
to the attention of aspirants to the doc- 
torate. One of the writer’s avowed 
objects is to attract new workers to 
this fruitful field; may that purpose be 
fulfilled, and may they not be drawn 
exclusively from Continental sources! 
And this pious wish leads on to another, 
namely, that the new edition of the 
Papyruskunde, to which Mitteis himself 
already looks forward (Introd., p. v), 
and which assuredly will be called for 
at no distant date, may be accompanied 
by an English translation. 

Literary papyri are not included 
within our authors’ scope, neither do 
they undertake to deal with the non- 
literary documents on their philological 
side. They address themselves to the 
two largest departments of papyrology— 
the historical (in a wide acceptation of 
the term) and the legal. Mitteis of 
course devotes himself to the latter, 
Wilcken to the former; and the work 
of each is subdivided into two sections— 
the Grundziige or broad outlines of the 
subject, and a Chrestomathie containing 
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a long series of collected texts, to which 
the Grundziige is introductory. In an 
excellent preliminary chapter Wilcken 
states the main facts concerning the 
discovery of the papyri, enumerates 
the editions, and discusses concisely 
matters of palaeography, language, 
chronology, numismatics, and metro- 
logy. A general historical sketch fol- 
lows, embracing the Ptolemaic, Roman, 
Byzantine, and Arabic periods, and these 
main divisions are so far as possible 
separately considered in the succeeding 
chapters, which treat of religion, educa- 
tion, finance, industry and commerce, 
agriculture, forced labour and liturgies, 
food-supply, post and transport, military 
and police organisation, and social life. 
For some of these topics the ground 
had already been well prepared—e.g. for 
financial administration by his own 
Ostraka, for religion by Otto’s elaborate 
Priester und Tempel, for agrarian ques- 
tions by Rostowzew’s Rémisches Kolonat. 
With regard to others his part is some- 
times rather that of the pioneer; but 
on all he writes with abundant know- 
ledge and admirable lucidity, and 
though the book is not free from signs 
of haste, it is seldom that material 
points appear to have been lost sight 
of, as, for instance, in the discussion of 
the abandonment of certain outlying 
villages in the Fayum (pp. 324-5), the 
immediate cause of which was pre- 
sumably the failure to maintain an 
effective water-supply. 

Mitteis’s First Part is somewhat 
shorter. The subjects of his chapters 
are: Thelegal procedure of the Ptolemaic 
and Roman periods (i.-11.); the different 
types of documents (iii.); the registra- 
tion of real property (iv.); and the 
forms and usages involved in the 
principal legal transactions—loan and 
mortgage, sale, lease of land, marriage 
and succession (v.-ix.). Chapter x. is 
concerned with guardianship, xi. with a 
variety of minor transactions—deposit, 
representation, security, division of pro- 
perty, manumission, adoption, etc.; 
while a final chapter gives a useful 
account of a number of edicts which 
bear on points of law and had not 
been discussed in the preceding pages. 
The erudition and discrimination that 
would be expected from so eminent 
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a jurist are conspicuous through- 
out. He is less easy to read than 
Wilcken, chiefly on account of a fre- 
quent use of technical language, which 
in a book of this type, professedly 
designed to be an introduction, might 
well have been more carefully excluded. 
Another defect, which is not less evident 
in Wilcken’s volume, is the inadequacy 
of the indices; this, at any rate, can 
easily be remedied in a new edition. 

The selected texts, of which Wilcken 
prints some 500 and Mitteis 382, are 
supplied with explanatory introductions 
and short footnotes, but not, as was 
originally proposed, with translations. 
They have been judiciously chosen, but 
it is unfortunate that Wilcken felt him- 
self obliged to abstain from drawing 
upon the papyri to be included in his 
forthcoming Urkunden der Ptolemaérzett, 
a e-edition which has long been 
promised, and seems at last to be on 
the point of appearance, of the Ptole- 
maic documents published prior to 
about 1890. Use is made of several 
texts which had not previously been 
printed—in Wilcken’s volume Nos. 26, 
43 introd., 139, 217, 238, 308, 341, 392, 
412-13, 469; in that of Mitteis,No. 71. 
It is regrettable that some pages are 
defaced by a profusion of underlined 
letters. The utility of this recently 
introduced refinement is questionable 
even in an editio princeps, for if a letter 
can be read with security, of what 
interest is the fact that it is imperfectly 
preserved? At any rate such meti- 
culous accuracy is out of place in a 
handbook of selections. Exception may 
also be taken to the employment of 
to to represent the fraction of (B (e.g., 
Mitteis, Chrestom., p. 111). No doubt 
in cursively written fractions 8 and 6 
often have alike the form of a small o, 
but the literal reproduction of this ina 
modern text is an absurdity. Similarly 
ibid. p. 181 it would be well to save 
a note and print o for 200 instead of an 
unfamiliar approximation to the actual 
symbol used by the scribe. The intro- 
duction of uncial type ibid. p. 427 
seems pointless; mutilated passages are 
not so given elsewhere. 

The texts are skilfully handled, and 
often show advance on their condition 
as originally edited. Here again we are 
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far from perfection, and with the publi- 
cation of fresh material and the pro- 
gress of knowledge further improve- 
ments wiil continually be possible. A 
few miscellaneous details noted in a 
first perusal are appended. Wilcken 
No. 28. 16, φρόντισον «.7.r. is the 
apodosis and should be preceded by 
a comma, not a full stop. 46. 10, 
συστά[τῃ) is clearly to be restored ; 
cf. P. Oxy 116.5, note. Proofs of the 
existence of a so-called Northern quarter 
at Hermopolis, whereon an argument is 
based in 143 introd., have yet to be 
produced. Why is 148, a Tebtunis 
papyrus, stated to have been found at 
Oxyrhynchus? In the indications of 
provenance generally, more consistency 
of method might have been observed 
with advantage. 238.11, 1. παραφυλά- 
ἕετε, not παραφυλάξε (= - au) τε, ὅτι 
being understood after πέπεισμαι δέ. In 
349. 24 the editor’s conjecture is nearly 
correct: 1. ἐάν te μὴ δεόντως γένη(ται). 
In 1. 22 the emendation ἀκόλουθον is 
wrong, but I cannot yet supply a suit- 
able reading. 368. 28, the insertion of 
τῶν is unnecessary. 374. 23-4 is to be 
restored on the analogy of a papyrus 
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in the possession of Prof. Gradenwitz 
ἐπιστεῖλαι (?) οἷς καθήκει ἕκαστα ἐπι- 
τ[έλλει]ν [ὃν τρόπ᾽͵ον ἁρμόΪ ζει. 372. 20, 
δίκαιόν [ τι] appears an obvious supple- 
ment, but the original edition gives a 
lacuna of four letters. In Mitteis No. 52. 
3, the addition of εὐπεῖν is needless; 
cf.53.10. The editor is rather too fond 
of such insertions. They are especially 
unconvincing when made in mutilated 
passages, ¢.g. 93. 27, 199. 9. To assume 
errors on the part of the scribe when it 
is quite uncertain what the scribe 
actually wrote is hardly ever justifiable. 
In 71.6 the sense requires something 
like ὧν [κατὰ τὰς ἰδίας ἑστίας. 83. 17-18 
as well as 16 have been restored in the 
note on P. Oxy. 1102. 5 (not II13, as 
stated in the Additions and Corrections, 
Ρ- v). 155 was hardly worth printing. 
213.17, suspicion of the common ἔτι καὶ 
vo[v} is gratuitous. 276. 22, ἄβολος 
as an epithet of πυρός-- ἄβωλος ; here 
1. ἀ]β[ ὠλον. 

The accuracy of the printing is so 
complicated and difficult a work is com- 
mendable, but a good many small slips 
have escaped notice. 

A. S. HunT. 


SCIENCE IN THE GREEK UNIVERSITIES. 


The Universities of Ancient Greece. By 
J. W. H. WaLpEn. Pp. xiv+ 367. 
London: Routledge and Sons, 1012. 
6s. 


Greek Education. By JAMES DREVER. 
Pp. viiit+107. Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press, 1012. 2s. net. 


The Legacy of Greece and Rome. 
W.G. DE BurcH. Pp. xii+194 and 
maps. London: Macdonald and 
Evans, 1912. 2s. 6d. net. 


By 


Tue three books, which are named 
above, agree in this, that they deal with 
the highest outcome of the antique 
spirit. Mr. Walden confines himself to 
the first five centuries after Christ, and 
has gathered together a good selection 
of details into an interesting picture. 
And the conclusion of his book raises 
just those questions, which are most 
profitable in estimating the achieve- 
ments of the Greek universities. 


What contribution was made here by 
the sophists? The superficial reader 
of Plato too often overlooks the dra- 
matic character and therefore the 
exaggeration of the contrast which is 
drawn by him between Socrates and 
the sophists. The sophists should 
rather be represented to us by men like 
Isocrates. Plato symbolises his rivalry 
with Isocrates by the rivalry between 
Socrates and the more philosophic 
sophists, Gorgias and Protagoras. The 
sophist therefore should regain his 
position in our eyes as a professional 
and even a scientific teacher, if we are 
to draw any profitable comparison 
between the university life of the 
present, and what may be called the 
university life of ancient Greece. 

It is curious indeed that classical 
studies should nowadays turn out 
from our English universities men who 
have learnt much that the Greek 
sophists would have taught them— 
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Greek literature, antiquities, composi- 
tion—but have failed, like Isocrates 
himself, to gain command of practical 
oratory. Nevertheless the pupils of 
Isocrates, like those of Jowett and 
Green, turned their studies to account 
in after life as statesmen, orators, 
writers. The individualist tendency of 
‘ sophistry ’ is therefore not so great as it 
is sometimes represented in the histories 
of philosophy. The sophists within 
certain limits actually prepared for 
civic life in the best sense. They were, 
not infrequently, constructive thinkers ; 
the ‘atmosphere’ of the Athens of 
Isocrates was not unlike that of some 
of the modern university cities. The 
rivalry therefore of Plato and Isocrates 
and the sophists must not blind us to 
their community of purpose. 

What distinguishes the Platonic 
method from that of Isocrates is the 
greater strenuousness, the more scien- 
tific character, of the former. The 
theoretic discipline of Plato, according 
to a well-based tradition, was based up- 
on mathematics. Compared, therefore, 
with the schools of Isocrates and the 
sophists, the school of Plato has a 
distinctly scientific turn. For Plato 
himself stood in the direct succession 
of geometric discovery, and in making 
mathematics an introduction to philo- 
sophy, he was following out his own 
bent. The fact that he was so inclined, 
lends all the more importance to his 
description of Socrates in the Apology. 
Plato emphasises the disinclination of 
the historical Socrates towards astron- 
omy. In this respect Plato sets him- 
self in opposition to Socrates. For 
while Socrates rejects all pursuit of 
mathematics beyond what is needed for 
practical life, Plato, in several places, 
affirms that mathematics must be pur- 
sued for its own sake and not for its 
applications. It thus appears that the 
Platonic school has considerable im- 
portance for the scientific movement in 
Greek thought. For only as pure 
mathematics was developed, could the 
more concrete sciences be followed out 
to their conclusions. The contribution 
of Aristotle to mathematics was an 
indirect one; his logic enabled Euclid 
to bring into one system the individual 
discoveries which had been made in 
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various parts of the scientific field. 
Thus Plato and Aristotle are comple- 
mentary in the history of science. 
Plato’s world of ideas is a proper back- 
ground for pure mathematics. Aristotle’s 
logic of the thing and its attributes is a 
suitable introduction to classification 
and especially of living species. This 
genuinely scientific part of Athenian 
activity is treated by some writers as 
something confined to a coterie. 

We must no longer regard Socrates 
and his immediate followers as if they 
monopolised among themselves the 
highest intellectual life of Athens. The 
Clouds of Aristophanes is an attack 
not so much upon Socrates as upon the 
new learning of which—against his 
will-—he was treated as the representa- 
tive. He himself had been so far 
influenced by the rising sciences of 
geometry and astronomy that the 
caricaturist could represent astro- 
nomical and geometrical diagrams and 
charts amid the outfit of his school. 
But a great part of Athens shared in 
similar studies, even although—like 
Socrates’ disciple in the Clouds—they 
turned them to practical account. 

We can now draw some important 
conclusions: firstly, that in Athens in 
the fourth century B.c. philosophy was 
more intimately related with science 
than at a later date; secondly, that 
under the Roman emperors, science 
flourished side by side with rhetoric 
and philosophy, especially at Alexandria. 
The opportunities for research at the 
Museum were the greatest in the world. 
Eratosthenes and Ptolemy may denote 
for us the later developments of the 
Greek genius on this side. 

Mr. Drever’s little sketch of Greek 
education leaves the reader with no 
clear idea of the actual achievements 
of Greek science in the Periclean age, 
and therefore falls short of his con- 
clusions. Unless we take account of 
Greek science in its beginnings, we 
cannot understand the Athens of So- 
crates, Aristophanes and Plato, nor the 
education of the fourth century. 

Mr. Walden carries out his pro- 
gramme so far as the professions of 
rhetoric and of philosophy are concerned. 
But he confines his outlook too much 
to Athens, and leaves out Alexandria. 
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It is as if one were set to describe the 
universities of to-day, and confined 
oneself to Oxford, omitting Berlin. 
This one-sided presentation of the past 
is easily understood. The tendency of 
the Greek mind towards science was 
gradually overshadowed by more press- 
ing interests, and there came about a 
genuine interruption between the old 
and the new. Only since the renais- 
sance can we enter into that early 
enthusiasm of Plato for science, upon 
which no practical interests had a 
claim. Not along the road marked out 
by Lord Bacon, but in the footsteps of 
Descartes has scientific progress been 
made. Euclid and Archimedes are 
nearer us to-day than the Novum Or- 
ganum. It has been one of the misfor- 
tunes of culture that the universities of 
Greece should suggest to us only the 
type that is so well described by Mr. 
Walden. Rhetoric and poetry do not 
exhaust the tradition of Greece; but 
she has been misled by the tradition of 


scholarship. ‘Greece,’ says Buchon, 
‘seems to desire above all else academi- 
cians, philosophers, and poets; later on 
she will procure carpenters and lock- 
smiths.” Let us say rather, engineers 
and physicians. The truly Hellenic 
spirit welcomes the sciences as Pericles 
and Plato did. 

Professor de Burgh has written an 
interesting and useful summary in his 
book on ‘ The Legacy of Greece and 
Rome.’ But here again I miss the 
recognition of the whole scope of Greek 
grandeur. The Greek spirit anticipated 
the science and inventions of the 
present. For it took the first steps 
which here are more than half the way. 
We do not know that apart from 
Greece modern industrial life would 
have been possible. Perhaps Greece 
would have solved this problem with 
less hurt to human ideals. 


FRANK GRANGER. 
University College, Nottingham. 


CICERONIS ORATIONUM SCHOLIASTAE. 


Ciceroms Orationum Scholiastae. By T. 
STANGL. Vol. II. Pp. 351. Vienna 
(Tempsky) and Leipzig (Freytag), 
1912. M. 22. 


THE present reviewer, when writing a 
notice in the Classical Review (September, 
1910) of Stangl’s Pseudo-A sconiana, ven- 
tured to express the hope that this work 
was only the prelude to a complete 
edition of the Scholiasts to Cicero. It 
was not then known that Stangl was 
actually engaged upon this task, for 
which he was preeminently qualified by 
a long series of preliminary studies. 
The Corpus which has now appeared 
contains, in addition to Asconius, who 
is not a scholiast but a vir historicus, 
the Scholiasta Bobiensis, the Pseudo- 
Asconius, the Scholiasta Gronovianus, 
and some scattered scholia, among 
which those discovered by Dr. Peterson 
in the Holkham MS. 387 figure for the 
first time in such a collection. In 
addition to Vol. II. which contains the 
texts, we are promised a Vol. I., in 
which questions relating to the criticism 
NO. CCXXXV. VOL, XXVII. 


of the authors are to be discussed with 
greater fullness than has been attempted 
hitherto. 

The materials are the same for the 
criticism of Asconius and the Pseudo- 
Asconius —- viz., the copies made by 
Poggio (P), Sozomenus of Pistoia (S), 
and Bartolommeo de Montepulciano 
(Μὴ. Baiter, whose edition has long 
been obsolete, only used descendants of 
P. The Berlin editors, Kiessling and 
Schoell, collated S and M, and more 
recently the transcript of Poggio has 
been identified in the Madrid MS. X. 81. 
I need not refer to an edition of As- 
conius, for which I am myself respon- 
sible. No attempt, however, had been 
made to utilise the new material in the 
case of the Pseudo-Asconius, and here 
Stangl has had the field to himself. A 
new edition was sorely needed, since 
Baiter’s materials were too scanty to 
make any scientific emendation of these 
very corrupt Scholia possible. The 
Scholiasta Bobiensis was recently edited 
by Hildebrand, whose work was sharply 
attacked on various grounds by Stangl. 
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It is certainly fitting that Stangl’s pro- 
tracted labours should result in an 
edition of his own. 

It may be expected that I should 
criticise points in Stangl’s edition of 
Asconius in which I differ from him. 
This, however, I am reluctant to do, 
since I admire Stangl’s work and do 
not think it proper for a reviewer to 
‘erind his own axe.’ I would merely 
refer to my notice of his Pseudo-Asco- 
miana, in which I indicate that, while 
he does more than justice to Sozomenus, 
he is rather hard on Poggio. The sub- 
ject, however, is thorny, and needs space 
for discussion. Also, I am at present 
engaged upon a fresh study of the 
various problems, and hope to publish 
some results in the near future. 

Stangl’s apparatus is extremely full, 
and includes such minutiae as the use 
of diphthongs or single vowels, forms 
of contraction employed in different 
MSS., varieties of punctuation, and 
sometimes even the division of lines. 
A good deal of this might be omitted 
without loss, especially the different 
contractions of SPM. On the other 
hand, he frequently omits to mention 
P, when it has the correct reading, 
doubtless due to a successful conjecture 
of Poggio, and merely gives the corrup- 
tions found in S and M. Thus we find 
e.g. 263. 23 veddendam| dedendam M: 
utendam S. Surely it would be better 
to say dedendam M: utendam S: corr. 
Poggius. We owe so much to Poggio 
that it would seem fair to indicate how 
much he did to make the text intelli- 
gible. Stangl looks with great suspicion 
on words omitted by S, which he gene- 
rally prints in italics, e.g. 202. 4 dicitur 
PM: om. S in lac., 242. 30 auxilio PM : 


om. S, 261. 29 veris PM: om..S. He 
does not, however, always do so, e.g. 
230. 26 defensor, omitted by S, is printed 
in ordinary type. He also adopts some 
strange readings from S, ¢.g. 217. 13 ut 
videatur propter quod (hoc PM) dicere 
Virgilius, which seems odd Latin even 
for the Pseudo-Asconius. There is, of 
course, no doubt that Sozomenus was 
the most faithful of the three tran- 
scribers, though Poggio was the most 
talented. There are, however, some 
very puzzling cases. The most. per- 
plexing, perhaps, is 241. 6 where SM 
omit the words poscunt a pincerna petunt, 
which rest solely on P. Stangl italicises 
the three first words, but, apparently 
by accident, leaves petunt in ordinary 
type. Who can believe that Poggio 
invented this supplement, containing 
therareand late word pincerna (= butler)? 
The reading of P is itself corrupt, viz. : 


maioribus autem poculis ut subaudiatur poscunt 
a pincerna petunt maioribus autem poculis ut 
subaudiatur vivere (bibere edd.). 


Here maioribus autem poculis ut subau- 
diatur has been repeated by anticipation 
from what follows. If we suppose this 
to have been the reading of the Sangal- 
lensis, it is easy to see how a copyist 
came to give maioribus autem poculis ut 
subaudiatur vivere (med. om). 

We are then met by the question, 
how S and M came to make the same 
omission. ‘To this there is, I think, an 
answer, but this raises issues which I 
cannot now discuss. I would only say 
in conclusion that Stangl’s_ stately 
volume is indispensable to all serious 
students of Cicero. 


ALBERT. ‘GC, CLARE 
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C. Julius Caesar: Sein Leben nach den 
Quellen kritisch dargestellt. Von E. 
G. SIHLER, Professor an der New 
York University. 8vo. Pp. vili+274. 
Leipzig and Berlin: B. G. Teubner, 
ΤΌΤ. MeAG: 


PROFESSOR SIHLER, who has long since 
earned a high reputation as a learned 
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and acute critic of Caesar, confirms and 
strengthens his fame by this judicial 
estimate of his hero’s life. Nowhere 
will the student find the ancient evi- 
dence more carefully collected and 
sifted, nowhere will he find it weighed 
with more absolute impartiality. Yet it 
may be doubted if complete justice can 
be done to so complex a character by a 
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biography constructed on the lines here 
adopted. Cold impartiality excludes 
sympathy; and without sympathy the 
varied genius of Caesar cannot be 
fairly appreciated. Again, the annalistic 
method is as destructive of biography 
in the highest sense as it is of history. 
Admirable for a book of reference, it is 
fatal to a work of art. Finally, Pro- 
fessor Sihler deliberately refrains from 
any attempt to solve many of the geo- 
graphical, military and political prob- 
lems which confront the historian in 
Caesar’s life. Yet to do so is to rob the 
life of its highest and most enduring 
interest. 

But it is perhaps unfair to blame an 
author for omitting what he never pro- 
fesses to give. Let us rather summarize 
the contents of his work and draw 
attention to its positive merits. The 
greater portion of it (pp. 69-228) is a 
strictly annalistic narrative of Caesar’s 
career from the formation of the first 
Triumvirate to his death. This is pre- 
ceded by a most useful study of Caesar’s 
early life and of contemporary Roman 
politics, and followed by a critical 
account of Caesar’s own works, and by 
valuable if summary estimates of the 
commentaries which complete the story 
of his wars, and of the other ancient 
authorities for the period. It may here 
be noted that the German biography is 
a revised edition of a work originally 
(1911) published in English. Though 
there are of course corrections, the prin- 
cipal difference is not a correction, but 
an omission. In the American edition 
Professor Sihler criticises with trenchant 
force Mommsen’s and Froude’s eulogies 
of Caesar; in the German these criti- 
cisms are suppressed. It may well be 
that Froude’s brilliant but careless and 
misleading sketch was deemed unworthy 
of notice in German, but this explana- 
tion is inapplicable to Mommsen’s great 
work. Perhaps any attack on the 
greatest scholar who has written Roman 
history seemed /ése majesté to the German 
publisher; more probably the author 
himself excised this appendix as out of 
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harmony with the rest of his work. In 
it for once he abandoned his air of 
judicial serenity and played with vigour 
the part of advocatus diaboli. 

In dealing with the ancient authori- 
ties Professor Sihler is rigidly impartial. 
Clearly he holds the commentaries to be 
of the highest historical value, yet he 
does not hesitate to point out that the 
claims advanced by Caesar that he had 
conquered all Gaul in 57 B.c. (p. 92), 
and Britain in 54 B.C. (p. 114), were in 
the one case premature, and in the other 
wholly unwarranted. He also recognises 
that in his Gallic commentaries Caesar 
is bent on proving that campaigns in 
appearance aggressive had in reality 
been forced on him by circumstances, 
and in his later work proclaims and 
exalts his own clemency to conquered 
Romans. Further he condemns unre- 
servedly Caesar’s massacre of the Usi- 
petes and Tencteri, and sees the folly 
of the excessive honours showered on 
the dictator at the end of his life, and of 
the disdainful temper fostered by them 
in Caesar. In fine he rightly refuses to 
worship, or even to condone, the failings 
of his hero. 

The book is in general most accu- 
rately written and carefully printed, but 
one or two trifling errors may be pointed 
out for revision. The edition of Lucan 
attributed (p. 260 7.) to Heitland (who 
wrote an interesting introduction to it) 
is in reality the work of C. E. Haskins; 
the date of Mummius (p. 265) is mis- 
printed as 196, and Q. Cassius appears 
in the index as M. Cassius. 

In conclusion, I should like to draw 
attention to the many excellent dis- 
cussions to be found in the notes, e.g. 
that on the formation of the first Trium- 
virate (p. 70 f.), or that on Cicero’s atti- 
tude during the early stages of the Civil 
War (pp. 176-7), and to repeat my 
opinion that no more painstaking or 
impartial biography of Caesar has ever 
been written or perhaps could be written. 


W. W. How. 
Merton College, Oxford. 
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HISTOIRE DE LA COMEDIE ROMAINE. 


Histoire de la Comédie Romaine: Sur les 
Tréteaux Latins. Par G. MICHAUT. 
Pp. vi+455. Paris: Fontemoing et 
Cie. 


THIS is a work of great learning, and 
written withal in a readable style. As 
a summary of the results of modern 
research and speculation, it is probably 
indispensable to any serious student of 
the Roman drama. Such a student is 
confronted by an enormous mass of 
acknowledged and co-ordinated facts, 
and a still vaster body of statements 
and suggestions which have furnished 
material for controversy; and if he is 
to see his way through a wilderness of 
possibilities he must have some such 
guidance as is supplied by M. Michaut. 
The early history of the Roman stage is 
so dark a matter that its treatment is 
necessarily a collation of rival hypo- 
theses. We have a great deal of so- 
called information and a great many 
terms; but the information is often 
suspect, and the meaning of the terms 
seldom certain. What with the obscure 
statements of Augustan writers who 
did not explain what they thought 
everyone could understand, and the 
well-meant pedantry of later students 
(such as Diomedes or Evanthius or 
Isidorus) who in their desire for orderly 
arrangement attempted technical classi- 
fication where really there must have 
been miscellaneous variety, and the 
more or less ingenious deductions of 
innumerable modern scholars from what 
they supposed Livy or Evanthius to 
mean, the whole study is much em- 
barrassed. Speculation here far outruns 
knowledge. Certain things we may be 
said to know about Latin plays. We 
know that Plautus and Terence imitated 
Greek comedies, and wrote ‘ palliatae.’ 
We know that ‘ palliatae’ were only, so 
to speak, a ‘side-show,’ and that there 
was also a native Latin theatre, pro- 
bably playing a far larger part in the 
life of Rome than Plautine and Terentian 
comedy: its nomenclature has been pre- 
served only too well. But as the actual 
‘lines’ (where there were any) have not 
been preserved to us, what more can we 


be said to know really? In all the 
dictionary of the Roman drama there is 
hardly a term that can be exactly and 
satisfactorily defined. Satura, taber- 
naria, Atellana, mimus, exodium, 
planipes, comoedus, histrio, hypothesis, 
paegnion—these and many other words 
are nothing but fuel for controversy. 
What was the origin of stage-plays? 
What their relaticn to satura or to 
Fescenmni versus? What is meant by 
prologues and cantica? About such 
problems the learned in modern times— 
too often, after their manner, basing 
their conclusions on entirely con- 
trovertible or even imaginary data, and 
then using the conclusion as a starting- 
point for further researches—do furiously 
rage together, and very often, it must 
be said, they imagine a vain thing: and 
since there is probably no reason to 
suppose that antiquity will give us any 
more help than it has already supplied, 
these battles, like the Homeric question, 
are likely to last for ever. It is notice- 
able, by the way, that English scholars 
have hitherto taken but little part in the 
combat. They have generally stood 
‘idle, apart, and listening to the fray’: 
but the Continent of Europe has been 
a mere battlefield. 

Especially in dealing with origines, it 
is M. Michaut’s business to judge rival 
hypotheses, and’clear away what is con- 
trary to logicand common sense. There 
is a great deal to be done in this kind. 
Ancient scholars carry their praise- 
worthy desire for generalisation and 
orderly classification to inordinate 
lengths: what is true of one age is true 
of all: some plays had five acts, there- 
fore all had: prologues are συστατικοΐ, 
OF ἐπιτιμητικοί, OF δραματικοί, OF μικτοί, 
therefore what is not systatic or epiti- 
metic or dramatic or mixed is not a 
prologue, in spite of all appearances to 
the contrary. Modern scholars are too 
fond of the a priori method: they ‘ can- 
not help suspecting’ in Chapter I. that 
2+2=5, and this mathematical prin- 
ciple is wont to appear as a proved fact 
and a basis for reasoning in Chapter II. 
‘En effet, la méme ov ils paraissent le 
plus décisifs, ils soulévent des difficultés 
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nouvelles. On croit y voir l’embarras 
d’hommes qui ont accepté une théorie 
en contradiction avec la réalité et qui 
se travaillent pour concilier théorie et 
réalité, sans y parvenir.’ It is to M. 
Michaut’s credit that he is not beguiled 
by ancient generalisation or modern 
hypothesis. New and old alike, he 
takes all with the necessary grain of 
common sense: if Atellanae were once 
acted by amateurs, it does not follow 
that they were so always: nor is it 
necessary to conclude that they were 
acted in Oscan (a strange imagination) 
because Tacitus calls them ‘ Oscum 
ludicrum.’ Nor, in the absence of data, 
can we claim more than possibility for 
any conclusion. ‘ C’est une hypothése : 
elle n’a rien d’inadmissible.’ That is 
the temper of much French scholar- 
ship: it does not satisfy, probably, the 
perfervid of other nationalities. In the 
present book the chapter which is 
the best example of the author's critical 


judgment is probably that on Atellanae. 
What is most likely to interest general 
readers is the following chapter, on the 
Mimi. These, in their long and varied 
history, seem to include every kind of 
‘piece,’ from Restoration comedy to a 
music-hall ‘turn’: and though un- 
fortunately first-hand criticism is not 
possible, there is so much to be had at 
second hand that one is in touch with 
reality and not merely talking about 
words imperfectly understood. The 
final chapter in the book deals with the 
organisation of the Roman theatre: 
here we are much oftener of course in 
the region of ascertainable fact, and the 
historian’s business is to co-ordinate 
rather than to suggest: though even 
here any adequate notice of even a few 
of the controversies would go far beyond 
the limits of a review. M. Michaut 
shows a thorough familiarity with his 
subject, and its literature. 
ΑΙ Ὁ; 
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Thucydides. Book IV. Edited by A. W. 
SPRATT, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge. 
I vol. Small 8vo. Pp. xx+448. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1012. 


THIs is not the first, nor will it pro- 
bably be the last of Mr. Spratt’s editions 
of single books of Thucydides. He 
apologises in his Preface for the pre- 
sence of elementary notes intended to 
‘smooth the ruggedness of the way for 
beginners’; and such a comment as 
‘ vewv, the temple (the usual Attic form, 
cf. λεώς), is indeed ‘food for babes.’ 
Nevertheless, there is a good deal which 
will be profitable to more advanced 
students in the grammatical notes; 
the difficulties of such passages as e.g. 
86. 4 (where Mr. Spratt supports Bauer’s 
av σαφῆ for ἀσαφῆ) are always clearly 
set forth and the merits of alternative 
solutions impartially weighed. There 
seems to be some confusion in the note 
on 71.1 (p. 308), which runs as follows: 
“περιιδεῖν, usually in the sense of “ over- 
looking,” cf. 73. 1, but here=“ circum- 


spectare”’ which calls for middle, cf. 
v. 31.6.’ The fact is that the middle 
use=circumspectare, is illustrated by 
73. I, whilst in v. 31. 6 περιορώμενοι is 
passive, if the reading be sound. 

Notes on the historical subject- 
matter of the book are scarce, and the 
Introduction deals solely with the ‘ pre- 
lude tothe Ten Years’ War’ and would 
therefore be more appropriate to an 
edition of Book I. This is a pity, as 
the narrative of the blockade of Pylos 
and Sphacteria (to go no further) raises 
interesting problems, and a discussion 
of them would make the study of this 
part of Thucydides more attractive to 
those for whom the book is intended. 
But Mr. Spratt is evidently interested 
in linguistic rather than historical 
criticism: otherwise he would not 
write of the Boeotarchs (p. 350) with- 
out the slightest reference to the 
Hellenica Oxyrhynchia, nor tell us that 
the Lemnians and Imbrians were 
‘according to Grote’ Athenian 
κληροῦχοι without giving more precise 
reasons for the assumption. 
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The text is provided with an Apparatus 
Criticus for which Mr. Spratt expressly 
disclaims completeness, though he in- 
forms us that he has collected the 
material for a critical edition of all 
eight books. The selection of readings 
is, however, not very happy, for whilst 
a great many unimportant variants are 
recorded, others are omitted which 
should certainly have given, eg. 
ἐπιθέοντες GM in 33. 2 and προειδομένους 
MSS. in 64. 1 (the MS. reading is 
wrongly said to be προειδόμενος in the 
commentary, p. 291). Noris the Appara- 
tus Criticus always accurate; E, not C, 
is the only MS. which gives Παλλήνῃ 
correctly in 120. 1, and C does not agree 
with O in the reading ἔλεξε in 38. 2. 
The statement that Herwerden’s con- 
jecture in 62. 2 is ‘ backed by two good 
MSS.’ (p. 286) is not rendered intel- 
ligible by anything in the Apparatus 
Criticus. It is derived from the note in 
Poppo-Stahl, which is itself based on 
inaccurate collations. All good MSS., 
not only two, read the infinitives. 

Mr. Spratt has had access to the MS. 
notes of Shilleto’s elucidations in the 
possession of Prof. Jackson. The pre- 
sent writer is glad to note that he was 
anticipated by Shilleto in writing 
ἀπροσδοκήτοις IN 103. 5 in accordance 
with Thucydidean usage; also that in 
80. 3 Mr. Spratt is ‘strongly tempted 
to read πολέμοις, which he will likewise 
find in the Oxford text. 

H. STUART JONES. 





The Greek Genius and its Meaning to Us. 
By R. W. LivincsTone. 8vo. 1 vol. 
Pp. 250. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
Igi2. 6s. 


Mr. LIVINGSTONE has succeeded in a 
difficult undertaking: he has produced 
a book of real interest both to those 
who have no acquaintance with Greek 
literature, and to those who are familiar 
with the writers on whom he discourses. 
He has done this without broaching any 
startling or revolutionary theories, but 
throughout his work there is freshness 
and originality. The scope of it, as 
Mr. Livingstone points out, is more 
restricted than the title would imply, 
and he would have preferred to call it 
Some Aspects of the Greek Gentus, 
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had not that title been annexed by 
Professor Butcher. He deals merely 
with Greek literature down to the 
fourth century B.c., and only incident- 
ally with later writers, and he gives his 
especial attention to those writers who 
are most in accordance with what he 
regards as essentially Hellenic, who 
illustrate what he styles the notes 
of Beauty, Freedom, Directness, 
Humanism, Sanity, and - Manysided- 
ness. It is because he has less of the 
fourth of these aspects that Plato is 
treated separately as to some extent 
an exception, though in many other 
respects he is the most Hellenic of 
writers. Mr. Livingstone has adopted 
a method of defining Hellenism that is 
itself Greek, namely, by instituting a 
comparison with what elsewhere is 
without one or other of these special 
features; but at times he seems to 
imply a censure on modern writers for 
not being Greek, which probably goes 
beyond his real intention. This is 
especially noticeable in the chapter on 
Directness. Fancy may be overdone, 
imagination may run riot, mystery 
may become melodrama, and _ the 
pathetic fallacy may cloy; yet we may 
sometimes feel that Greek literature is 
too ‘classic’ in the slang use of the 
term, and with the ideal library of a 
few books on a desert island we should 
want some which did not state the bare 
facts directly, but had the beauty of 
twilight as well as of mid-day. Even 
Alcman, who is praised for his nobly 
simple description of the sea-gull, 
speaks elsewhere of the mountain-tops 
being asleep. But it is true that 
Hellenism is a splendid medicine, and a 
true appreciation of Greek literature 
helps writers and readers to avoid 
what is ugly, turgid and morbid. Mr. 
Livingstone is happy in his phrase- 
making : on many pages one finds such 
good things as: ‘ Existence is a prolonged 
somnambulism with rare moments 
of waking.’ ‘We may wear a collar, a 
dress-coat, or even a fancy costume, 
without thereby becoming insincere.’ 
He is particularly apt in the com- 
parisons that he makes; for instance 
the Jesse window of the Cathedral of 
Science that he imagines, with Socrates 
taking the place of the Jewish farmer, 
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and the comparison of the Greeks of 
the fourth century to mercenaries like 
Xenophon and Clearchus in the spiritual 
world, following in the train of the 
conquering race ‘to educate and in- 
fluence it, to amuse and instruct its 
leisure.’ The book has already found 
a wide and varied public. Among its 
readers it is to be hoped that there will 
be many a sixth form boy who will be 
helped to see what the Greek genius 
can mean to him, and what it does 
mean to one of the wide reading and 
sound judgment of the author of this 
book. 


A. S. OWEN. 
Keble College, Oxford. 


The Greek Romances in Elizabethan Prose 
Fiction. By SAMUEL LEE WOLFF, 
Ph.D. 8vo. Pp. x+526. New York: 


The Columbia University Press 
{London: Henry Frowde], 1912. 
8s. 6d. net. 


TuIs is a piece of work well done, and 
it is no disparagement of it, but rather a 
tribute to its present achievement, that 
we ask for more. Dr. Wolff has studied 
the influence of three Greek novelists 
(Heliodorus, Longus, Achilles Tatius) 
in five Elizabethan writers (Lyly, Sid- 
ney, Greene, Nash, Lodge) : we desire a 
study of the influence of all the Greek 
novelists in all the Elizabethan writers, 
and we believe that to have made the 
work thus comprehensive and complete 
would not have entailed any very much 
greater amount of labour or of space. 
This criticism applies in particular to 
the valuable analyses of the Greek 
romances which occupy the first fifth of 
the book: the three novelists analysed 
are just those who, by the existence of 
the Bohn translation,! are most accessi- 
ble to the part of the community that 
reads only English: how much we 

1 Two of them at least are known by better 
translations than Bohn. Underdowne’s Hedzo- 
dorus is reprinted in the Zudor Translations, 
and Angell Daye’s Shepheards Holidaie (which 
is not a wholly successful representation of 
Daphnis and Chloe) has also been reprinted 
from the unique copy formerly in the Huth col- 
lection, and now in the British Museum. It is 
much to be hoped that the newly-discovered 
Elizabethan translation of Achilles Tatius, which 
is mentioned below, may soon also appear in 
modern print. 





should like analyses of the less known 
and less obtainable Xenophon of Ephe- 
sus and Charito, and also perhaps some 
account of the kindred remains of Anto- 
nius Diogenes, who described ‘the in- 
credible things beyond Thule,’ of Euma- 
thius (have not some declared that the 
loves of Hysmine and Hysminias are 
the ultimate source of Romeo and 
Juliet 2), of Apollonius Tyrius, and of 
the poor Byzantines, Theodorus Pro- 
dromus and Nicetas Eugenianus! 

It will be obvious by this time that 
Dr. Wolff's work, which is one of a 
series of English studies, is being re- 
viewed from a merely classical point of 
view. The unprofessional opinion of 
one who has read the five Elizabethan 
writers purely for his own pleasure (and 
by no means all of them at that) and 
with no ulterior motive, is that the 
influence of the Greek novelists upon 
them was very small. Dr. Wolff has 
made the most of the points of contact, 
which do certainly exist, and has per- 
formed with conspicuous success all 
that in his Preface he set out to do. 

An interesting appendix gives valuable 
information about the unique copy of 
the translation of Achilles Tatius by 
W. B[urton], published in 1597: it was 
discovered in 1905 by Mr. Peddie in the 
library of Mr. T. A. Porter, who has 
allowed Dr. Wolff to consult it freely. 

Dr. Wolffs general bibliography, 
which does not pretend to be exhaustive, 
will also be of use to students of the 
Greek Prose Romances: and it only re- 
mains to express once more the thanks 
of the classical scholar for this careful 
investigation of one aspect of an interest- 
ing bye-path of the latest age of Greek 
literature, which has been too much 
neglected in England, even by those 
who have professed to take ἃ broad 
view of the classics down to their very 
latest developments.” 

S. GASELEE. 


Magdalene College, Cambridge. 





2 A passing protest ought perhaps to be regis- 
tered against a certain pedantry in reproducing 
in modern type extracts from Elizabethan 
writers. While it is valuable to preserve the 
exact spelling and punctuation of their English, 
it cannot be necessary to print vowels sur- 
mounted by a long mark or a /// instead of the 
721 omitted for purely typographical reasons. 
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SYNTAX IN GREEK INSCRIP- 
TIONS. 


Griechische Forschungen I. Die Neben- 
sditze in den griechischen Dialektin- 
schriften, in Vergleich mit den Neben- 
satzen in der griechischen Litteratur, 
und die Gebildetensprache im Griech- 
ischen und Deutschen. Von EDUARD 
HERMANN. Mit zwei Tafeln. Teubner, 
ΤΙ. M. x0;'clothiM. 22.0 


THIs volume really contains two distinct 
books: one, an analysis of Subordinate 
Clauses in non-Attic inscriptions; the 
cther, a discussion of the question how 
these inscriptions are related to popular 
speech, whether in fact there was always 
a literary dialect in Greek. It is a pity 
that both these have been included in 
one volume: they are quite independent, 
and they must be estimated apart. 

The first part of the work is excellent. 
Hermann arranges his matter in such a 
way that it is easy to understand. The 
pronouns and conjunctions are put in 
alphabetical order, the dialects in the 
order of Thumb’s handbook, which is 
taken for convenience and without 
prejudice. Special tables are given for 
the Delphian manumissions; others for 
comparison with the dialects in litera- 
ture; afterwards each pronoun and con- 
junction is discussed by itself, and 
tables show the form of each in the 
dialects. In all these, Attic inscriptions 
are left out of account, references being 
given for them to Meisterhans. In the 
very middle of these, like the meat in a 
sandwich, comes the other treatise. 
Hermann will have it that the inscrip- 
tion represent the speech of educated 
persons; and he draws a parallel with 
modern Germany, where those who 
were educated, yet spoke a dialect, 
always made concessions to the Schrift- 
sprache. He gives a number of details 
about this matter in Germany, but they 
help us little in discussing Greek. He 
admits himself that the conditions are 
different ; yet he sticks to his principle. 
But the conditions are vitally different. 
Printing is one, wealth and poverty is 
another, the size of nations another, 
artistic sense another. In Greece we 
should imagine all had a high level of 
education through the agora, the theatre, 
and the games; there was no such 
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thing as what Hermann has in mind. 
The only uneducated class were the 
women. The very differences of dialects, 
and the changes of the same dialect, 
go against his views. The case is 
different where the inscriptions are 
poetical; for there was a_ literary 
tradition, of course. 
W.) HD. ROUSE. 


Die griechische und lateinische Literatur 
und Sprache (Die Kultur der Gegen- 
wart, Teil i., Abteilung viii). Third 
edition. Royal 8vo. Pp. vili+ 582. 
Leipzig: Teubner, 1912. M.12. 


Einleittung in die Altertumwissenschaft. 
Edited by A. GeERcKE and E. 
NoORDEN. Royal 8vo. Vols. 1. and i. 
Second edition. Leipzig: Teubner, 
ΤΟΙ: (Vol. 1, pp. xii+632), M.13; 
(Vol. 11., pp. vill+ 442), M.g. 

THE issue of new editions of the above 

works testifies at once to their rapid 

sale and to the care taken in their 
revision. The volume of Die Kultur 
der Gegenwart has been substantially 
increased by more than a hundred 
pages. The greater part of the new 
matter is to be found in Professor 

Wilamowitz’s section on Greek Litera- 

ture, in which the Attic and Hellenistic 

literatures in particular receive fuller 
treatment. The rapidity with which 
new editions of Gercke and Norden’s 

Introduction have been called for has 

not required or rendered possible any 

considerable changes. In the first 
volume the chapter on Metrik has been 
enlarged, and the order of the chapters 
altered. The second volume has been 
shortened a little by the omission of 
part of the chapter on Greek Art. We 
may welcome the success of these ex- 
cellent manuals and be grateful for the 
labour of the authors in improving 
them. X. 


Altchristliche Texte. Heft VI. of Ber- 
liner Klassikertexte herausgegeben von 
der Generalverwaltung der kgl. Museen 
zu Berlin. By C. SCHMIDT and W. 
ScCHUBART. Berlin, 1910. 


Tuis collection includes all the Greek 
Christian fragments on papyrus pre- 
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served in the Berlin Museum, except 
Biblical texts. Dr. Schubart’s well- 
known skill as a decipherer of papyri 
guarantees sufficiently the minute ac- 
curacy of their reproduction ; and his 
colleague, with expert knowledge in 
another field, secures the thoroughness 
of the editorial work. It can hardly be 
said that the contents modify greatly 
the sense of disappointment with which 
we scan the remains of Christian Egypt 
as preserved on the papyri. The non- 
literary and non-Christian documents 
are of endless value for lexical and gram- 
matical study of the Greek Bible, and 
even for its Realien; but neither literary 
nor non-literary papyri of a definitely 
Christian origin give us any large 
amount of help. The volume has four 
patristic texts. Ignatius ad Smyrnaeos 
iv.-xi. (plus a few lines before and 
after) is presented from a codex of the 
fifth century, which is six centuries older 
than our only existing MS., and has 
important variants. Hermas follows 
(Sim. ii. 7-10, iv. 2-5, vill. I) In some 
third-century fragments, an additional 
witness to his popularity in Egypt. 
Then come two anthologies, from Basil 
and from Gregory of Nyssa (both fifth 
century). An Easter pastoral, by Alex- 
ander, patriarch of Alexandria (seventh 
century), will interest students of Byzan- 
tine Kunstprosa, of whom, I fear, Iam not 
one. The rest of the book (pp. 110-132) is 
occupied with sundry fragments, mostly 
liturgical, and nearly all very late. 
Indices to the new texts and two fac- 
similes complete the volume. For the 
philologist its interest will be mainly in 
the presence of accented texts, such as 
the Osterfestbrief, which was as ambitious 


in its form as in its style. In the 
Ignatius text (1. 33) I note AOPATOI, 
with which the editors compare 


L 
AN@ECTHKE in the Basil excerpt (1. 69). 
The aspirate had vanished centuries 
before from pronunciation: it is inter- 
esting to see its tradition surviving in a 
place which our modern orthography 
will not recognise. Latin forms like 
Euhemerus, Euhodius, etc., may be com- 
pared. 

James Hope MOULTON. 


Didsbury College, Manchester. 
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A Short Syntax of New Testament Greek. 
By H. P. V. Nunn. Cambridge 
University Press, 1912. 2s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Nunn has written an unpretentious 
little book for the help of students, 
assuming no knowledge of grammar 
beyond the accidence. Indeed the first 
twenty pages presume that even English 
grammar is in need of summary restate- 
ment as a basis of a reasonable under- 
standing of Greek. The precaution is 
not at all needless, as many teachers 
will witness, when Greek enough for 
the reading of the New Testament has 
to be acquired after the atmosphere of 
grammar has become a memory of 
rather distant schooldays. I am glad 
to see Mr. Nunn’s plea for this late and 
simple Greek as a desirable first step 
even for those who intend to pursue 
their studies into the classical literature. 
Hellenistic may be found a powerful 
ally for the endangered study of the 
Greek language and literature. Mr. 
Nunn’s summary of syntax is simple 
and accurate, and based on sound 
teacher’s instinct, which makes large 
use of comparison with English, and 
Latin in a more limited way. There 
are not many criticisms of detail to be 
suggested, and most of them are in the 
opening pages, before the syntax proper 
is reached. The example illustrating 
‘ Diphthong’ (p. x) will not help an 
English reader, who can recognise no 
diphthong in ‘Caesar.’ The definition 
of ‘Deponent’ verbs (p. 7) might be 
brought up to date; and πεφιλήσομαι 
(p. 10) guarded with a remark that it is 
a very limited example of the Future 
Perfect. In the same table it is hardly 
accurate to deny Hellenistic the Perfect 
Continuous. English only has it in peri- 
phrastic form, and Greek is not devoid 
of this. On p. 64 I should greatly 
question Mark 1535 as an instance of 
repeated action in the Imperfect (‘kept 
giving’): ἐδίδουν is conative, ‘ offered.’ 
The Epistolary Aorist (p. 66) is not 
wholly replaced by our Present: Phil. 
2, Mr. Nunn’s example, might as well 
be rendered ‘I thought it necessary to 
send E.’ Onp. 76 I notice of πολλοί 
mistranslated ‘many.’ The misprints 
tonitruum (Acc. Sing.) (p. 88) and εἰ τί 
(p. 115) may be noted. Mr. Nunn isto 
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be congratulated on a sound and useful 
little manual. 
James Hope MOULTON. 


Didsbury College, Manchester. 


Opferbriuche der Griechen. Von ῬΑΌΙ, 
STENGEL. Mit 6 Textabbildungen. 
Teubner. M.6; cloth, M. 7. 


STENGEL has here included in one 
volume his scattered papers on Greek 
ritual. They consist chiefly of short 
discussions of the meaning of a number 
of words (the chief are ἱερήιον, πρωτό- 
yovos, τελήεσσα ἑκατόμβη; θυήεις, θύελλα, 
θυόεις: θυηλαί, θύειν and θύεσθαι; 
ἐπάρξασθαι δεπάεσσιν, ἐντέμνειν, αἴρεοσ- 
θαι τοὺς βοῦς) and of certain details in 
ritual, as libation, the victim’s tongue, 
colour and sex of victims. If they do 
not always contain original views, they 
are reasonable and give the evidence. 
Stengel translates τελήεσσα ἑκατόμβη as 
a sacrifice of full-grown victims; αἴρεσ- 
θαι τοὺς Bods as lifting the body, after 
the sacrificer had knocked the victim 
down with a mallet, and holding the 
head in the proper position. With re- 
gard to sex and colour of victims he 
only says enough to show that these 
were not always (perhaps not often) 
fixed. It is a pity no one has fully 
examined this question, and also what 
victims can be shown to have been offered 
to the various gods. Generalisations 
are often heard, but no one has ever col- 
lected the evidence both of literature 
and the bas-reliefs. 
Won DAR: 


The Plutus of Aristophanes, in English 
Verse. By Lorp.JusTICE KENNEDY. 
Murray, IgI2. 5s. 


THE translation adheres very closely to 
the sense of the original. The style it 
does not reproduce with equal nicety. 
A translator has not done his duty well, 
who renders a few plain words by ‘ Sup- 
pose you, pray, you wrong me not in 
this?’ as though the language were 
heroic, and, when he comes to λέγεις μοι 
χαρών, λέγεις μοι Body gives us the 
unelevated ‘Glorious tidings! I could 
shout for joy.” The choice and order 
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of words, management of metre, and 
other matters leave something to be 
desired. 

El Re 


The Frogs of Aristophanes. Translated 
into kindred metres by A. D. COPE. 
Pp. 95. Oxford: Blackwell, 1911. 
3S. net. 


Tue Frogs tempts translators, and Mr. 
Cope has evidently enjoyed his task. 
He has put it as a rule into simple and 
natural English, though occasionally the 
verse seems to me to jolt or the stress to 
fall on words that are not quite the 
right ones to bear it. Some of his turns 
of expression and equivalents for the 
Greek are happy, and his ‘kindred 
metres’ give a very fair idea of the 
original. I append two short specimens: 


416. Let’s now unite our wit, 

And Archedemus his, 

Who’d got no teeth, and joined no guild, 

at seven years old. 

He’s now, up overhead, 

Mob-leader of the dead, 

And comes out top in everything that’s 
bad and bold. 

It has very often struck us that our State 
behaves the same 

To those citizens of ours who best of all 
deserve the name 

As to our old-fashioned coinage and the 
gold of recent date ; 

For we’ve ceased to use the finest coinage 
found in any State, 

Unalloyed and undebased, and stamped 
with dies that none excel 

(Such at least is our opinion), ringing clear 
as any bell, 

Coins that pass among the Greeks and 
foreigners where’er they be ; 

No, instead of these we’ve got this wretched 
copper novelty. 


717. 


HERBERT RICHARDS. 


Griechische Papyri zu Giessen. Band I. 
Heft 3. Von E. KorNEMANN und 
P. M. Meyer. Leipzig and Berlin: 
Teubner, 1912. 


Tue first volume of the Giessen Papyrt, 
begun two years ago, is concluded by 
this third part, containing sixty-nine 
documents—of which the texts of rather 
more than half are printed in full—and 
the indispensable indices to the whole 
volume. As in the preceding parts, a 
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large space is occupied by official and 
private correspondence of Apollonius, 
strategus of Apollonopolis-Heptacomia 
at the beginning of the reign of Hadrian. 
The remainder of the texts represent 
different localities: Hermopolis, Oxy- 
rhynchus, the Arsinoite nome, etc., as 
well as different periods. Though indi- 
vidually they may be of no special 
importance, collectively they make a 
considerable addition to our knowledge, 
still all too incomplete, of Graeco- 
Roman Egypt. The editors display 
their accustomed skill and erudition; 
here and there an unsatisfactory reading 
may be detected, e.g. in 74. 5-6, where 
ἐξεληλυθέναι) εἰς Ὕπαντα σὺν Οὐλπια- 
vet should obviously be ἐξελ. εἰς ὑπάν- 
Tnow Οὐλπ. 


wa Sok: 


POETAE LATINI MINORES. 


Poetae Latini Minores. Post Aemilium 
Baehrens iterum recensuit FRIDER- 
icUs VOLLMER: Vol: If.,' fase. TP. 
Teubner, Ig1I. 


Tuis little volume includes what is left 
of the pseudo-Ovidian Halieutica and the 
Cynegetica of Grattius. It goes without 
saying that whatever is written by a 
scholar of Mr. Vollmer’s eminence will 
deserve consideration: it goes also with- 
out saying that his results will be contro- 
versial. Mr. Vollmer’s prepossessions in 
dealing with the text of the Latin poets 
are well known. If they were not, the 
reader has only to wait till the second 
verse of the Cynegetica, where he finds 
prius omnis in armis | spes furt et nuda sil- 
vas virtute movebant | inconsultt homines, 
with the note ‘armis, 2. membris.’ If the 
will to believe is inadequate, he is left to 
make Barth’s emendation inevmis by 
himself. Similar instances, only of 
ampler scope, crop up on most of the fifty- 
three pages. Mr. Vollmer works into 
his apparatus a large number of short exe- 
getical notes—some illuminating, some 
unnecessary, and not a few incredible. 
At times they seem dictated by mere 
dislike of simplicity. So, for example, 
on Cyn. 83 ne reprensa suis properantem 
linea pennts | implicet atque ipso mendosa 
coarguat usu, the comment runs ‘ men- 
dosa coarguat audax nom. c.inf.’ Auda- 
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cious it certainly is, but most readers 
will continue to take mendosa as accusa- 
tive plural—though Manilius still awaits 
an editor who will print with L' and M 
(11. 709) et saepe in pecudes errant natura. 
In emendation, again, when he does re- 
sort to it, Mr. Vollmer shows the defects 
of his qualities. His hand, too, is often 
heavy—witness Hal. 18 uberrer nato 
quem texit que vesultet, where he suggests 
liber ut e nassa quae texit praeda resultet, 
without a word of Heinsius’ liber servato, 
quent texit, cive. 

The edition is, no doubt, indispen- 
sable: but so, still, are its predecessors. 


J. J. 


Vitruvi de Architectura Libri Decem. Ed. 
F. Kroun. Leipzig: Teubner, 1912. 
M. 4.60. 


THIs revised text is based upon a fresh 
collation of the four existing MSS., a 
task for which the editor is equipped 
by a thorough knowledge of Palaeo- 
graphy. The variants in the editions, 
from the princeps down to the most 
recent, have also been studied and 
noted; but, the number of MSS. being 
so small, the critical notes are οἱ con- 
veniently modest proportions. The 
edition is scholarly and conservative. 
In one passage the editor, by a novel 
punctuation, has been able to interpret 
the MS. reading, which was formerly 
abandoned to conjecture (Book VII. 
7. 3). Satisfactory restorations have 
been made in other places by the dis- 
covery of Greek words hidden under 
corrupt Latin forms, ¢.g. λόγος ὁρικός 
for ‘ tlogos opticos ’ in I. 1. 16, ἀντολκίην 
for ‘tamolcie’ in IX. 1. 14, and above 
all Agesila for ‘thagest ille’ in I. 1. 6. 
For help in this matter the editor 
makes a grateful acknowledgment to 
C. F. W. Schmidt. 

The preface deals with the date of 
the composition, which Krohn (with 
Dietrich and Sontheimer) places before 
31 B.c. The mention of Augustus in 
V. 1. 6 has been used as argument 
for a later date, but Krohn proves con- 
clusively that this chapter is spurious. 
He finds in it no less than five ἅπαξ 
λεγόμενα and ejght technical terms 
wrongly used. 
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It is to be regretted that the editor 
makes all quotations by reference to 
the pagination of Rose’s edition, printed 
in the margin of the present book; 
whereas references to book, chapter and 
section—divisions which are acknow- 
ledged in the heading of each page— 
would be very much. simpler. This 
deplorable habit of multiplying means 
of reference drives the reader to despair. 

An index mnominum concludes the 
book ; an index of technical terms would 
be a valuable addition. 


J. F. Dosson. 
The University, Bristol. 


Vitae Vergilianae recensuit I. BRUMMER. 
Teubner, 1912. 


THE most valuable portion of this book 
is a complete collation of all the MSS. 
of the Donatus Life. The editor has 
printed, so far as I know for the first 
time, three Lives from the Wolfenbiittel 
MS. that contains along with other 
matters the Vita Bernensis. But these 
three Lives are of no value. The text is 
not constructed on a uniform principle, 
for the Donatus Life is a critical text, 
whereas the Noricensis and Monacensis 
and the three worthless Lives referred 
to are printed from the MSS., while in 
Plulargyrius I. the editor seems to hesi- 
tate between the two courses. The book 
is disfigured by so many misprints? that 
I cannot tell in all cases whether the 
editor is intentionally giving the false 
spelling or punctuation of the MSS. or 
is misrepresenting them. For those 
who do not need a very full apparatus, 
but want a good text, I think that Diehl 
has provided a much better edition 
than Brummer; but specialists will find 
the latter indispensable. 


E. C. MARCHANT. 
Lincoln College, Oxford. 


Nicodemus Frischlinus : Julius Redivivus. 
Edited by W. JANELL. Lateinische 





- E.g. μικός, p. 40 ; numere, p. 42; resindicat, 
p. 48; cartando (?) for coartando, p. 55 ; 20 for 


21, p. 63. I suspect the existence of others in 
the text. 


Litteraturdenkmaler des XV. u. XVI 
Jahrhunderts. Berlin: Weidmann, 
ΤΟ 12. ΓΝ +5; 


ScHOLARS have reason to be grateful to 
the editors of this series. They have 
already published a number of Latin 
plays and other works of importance, 
often difficult to get for those who have 
an interest in non-classical Latin. If 
Julius is not so attractive as Acolastus, 
or the sprightly Veterator (well known 
to the stage in another form), or our 
own Histriomastix, it has an indirect 
value for the schoolmaster, as we shall 
see anon. 

Julius Caesar and Marcus Tullius 
Cicero come on exeat from the shades 
to visit Germany: and the plot turns 
on the contrast between what Germany 
was in their day and what she is in 
Frischlin’s day. There is properly no 
plot: but a series of scenes, more or 
less amusing. It must be admitted 
that the two heroes are not recognisable 
except by their names; Caesar would 
hardly have been frightened by a 
chimney-sweep even before his long 
residence in Hades. But the setting is 
instructive. There are a good many 
passages that throw light on social or 
political conditions; and if the satire 
on contemporary scholars has lost its 
point, where else shall we find a minute 
description in Latin of paper-making 
and printing, not to mention weapons 
of war and their use? Here the enter- 
prising schoolmaster may find some- 
thing to work off on his boys. 

Cicero is naturally surprised to find 
Hermann conversing with him fluently 
in Latin. He explains why: 


at haec lingua hodie totum orbem fere 
occupavit, hac doctissimi quique in Germania 
Gallia loquuntur, hac loquuntur Dani atque 
Hungari. 


Would that the same could be said now ! 
Hermann’s metrical knowledge 1s per- 
haps not equal to his colloquial skill, 
but that may be forgiven him. 

An elaborate introductior. tells us all 
that the human heart can desire about 
Frischlin, als Mensch, als Dramatiker, 
als Philolog: there is a bibliography, 
and there are notes. 


Wa He D. Re 


a 
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Studien zur Odyssee. II. Odysseus der 
Bhikshu. Von Carvu Fries. 1 vol. 
το 62”. Pp. viiit215. Leipzig: 
J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung. 
rerz  oMy 6: 


Tue author of this work is an ac- 
complished Orientalist who holds 
strongly the view that ancient Hellas 
was influenced by the cultures of the 
East. In his Griechisch-ortentalische 
Untersuchungen he traced certain 
parallelisms between Homer and the 
books of the Old Testament, but these 
studies in the Odyssey are more ambitious 
efforts. The first of them, which was 
published, like the present treatise, in 
the Mitteilungen der vorderasiatischen 
Gesellschaft, was entitled Das Zagmuk- 
fest auf Scheria, and had for its subject 
Odysseus’ stay in Phaeacia. An en- 
deavour was made to show that this 
was no mere incident, but represented 
a yearly recurring ‘act of culture-life,’ 
in which the ‘calendar-god’ was duly 
honoured with procession and music, 
and with bali-play pointing to an astral 
origin. In the present work Dr. Fries 
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turns his attention to the hero’s return 
to and experiences in Ithaca. But these 
are the subject of only the thirty final 
pages of the volume. The rest of it 
contains a learned presentation of the 
facts and phenomena of Askese or 
asceticism in its many forms, in many 
ages and in many lands, almost literally 
from China to Peru; and the folklorist 
and the anthropologist will find in it a 
great wealth of interesting information. 
The Homerist, we think, will rise from 
its perusal quite unconvinced that a 
special vein of asceticism is to be de- 
tected in the Odyssey, or that the con- 
duct of Odysseus after his arrival in 
Ithaca ‘suits the situation as badly as 
possible.’ Dr. Fries himself admits that 
the hero ‘has not renounced the world.’ 
That he became a bhikshu or mendicant 
for a time is plain enough, but surely 
the reason given in the epic is a suf- 
ficient explanation of the fact. In a 
word the conclusion seems far-fetched, 
and the author, when he deprecates a 
hasty adverse judgment, would appear 
to anticipate this effect on his readers. 
Aw Ss, 








NOTES AND NEWS 


MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY has done 
itself honour in doing honour to Mr. 
T. E. Page, who received the degree of 
Litt.D. at the last convocation. Mr. 
Page has spent his life in fighting for the 
teaching profession; he has received 
the wounds, and others are reaping the 
benefits, which perhaps they do not 
realise that they owe to him. His 
edition of the Acts of the Apostles is a 
model for professed theologians which 
they would do well to imitate, and his 
other works stand out as teaching-books 
in a class by themselves. 


In the present year, we believe for 
the first time, the importance of Latin 
quantities will be recognised practically 
in English University examinations. 
We understand that in the pass exam- 
inations of Liverpool University the 
unprepared translations appear with 


all the long vowels marked. At the 
same University experiments have been 
made with the object of making the 
direct method an integral part of its 
teaching; but although a lively interest 
has been awakened, progress is some- 
what hindered by the very inadequate 
grounding of many of the students in 
the elements of accidence and syntax. 


Attention may be directed to the 
Classical Weekly (New York) for May 24, 
in which Mr. H. Denbigh dis- 
cusses the causes why there is ‘lack 
of success in the teaching of classics.’ 
He has summarized the work of 
candidates for college entrance, and 
finds that between Igor and 1012, 
all the classical percentages have been 
going down, the Greek steadily (from 
about 15 per cent. to 4 per cent. 
for Xenophon, ΙἹ per cent. to 2 
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per cent. for Homer), Virgil steadily 
(28 per cent. to 19 per cent.), Cicero 
(32 per cent. to 28 per cent.). French 
and German have risen on the whole, 
by spasmodic bursts up and down; 
but apparently every one is going for 
the soft options. 


The Melbourne Argus for June 18 
contains half a column upon Greek! It 
is a report of a debate in the University 
Senate. Greek, of course, as in all 
progressive communities, has become in 
Melbourne, first voluntary, then extinct 
—at least, it was becoming extinct, when 
Dr. Leeper hit on a plan. He proposed 
to the council, and carried through the 
council and the senate, that in matricula- 
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tion Greek should count as two subjects. 
The sacred principle then is saved, that 
no subject in the arts course should be 
compulsory, and yet Greek is made a 
soft option. An opposing speaker pointed 
out that ‘ this would have an instantane- 
ous effect on the schools, and probably 
70 per cent. of candidates for the junior 
public examination, most of whom 
would not proceed to the University, 
would study Greek.” We congratulate 
Dr. Leeper on this brilliant stroke, 
by which he makes a friend of the 
mammon of unrighteousness. To those 
who have been prophesying the extinc- 
tion of Greek in English schools if Greek 
becomes a hard option, it is interesting to 
see the Australian method of argument. 








VERSION 


WHEN ’Omer smote ’is bloomin’ lyre, 
He’d ’eard men sing by land an’ sea ; 
An’ what ’e thought ’e might require, 


ἜΣ; went an’ took—the same as we! 


The market-girls an’ fishermen, 
The shepherds an’ the sailors too, 
They ’eard old songs turn up again, 


But kep’ it quiet—same as you ! 


They knowed ’e stole; ’e knowed they 
knowed ; 
They didn’t tell nor make a fuss, 
But winked at ?Omer down the road, 
An’ ’e winked back—the same as us ! 


KIPLING. 


᾿Αδόντων μὲν Ὅμηρος ἔμ- 

TELPOS ἣν κατὰ γῆν τε καὶ 

πασῶν κλεινοτάτῃ πλέων 
σὺν φόρμιγγι θάλατταν 

εἰ δ᾽ ἕξειν τινὸς ὥετο 

χρείαν ὕστερον, αὐτίκ᾽ ἂν 

ἤθελ᾽, ὥσπερ ἐγώ, λαβὼν 
εἰς δέον καταθέσθαι. 


, 5 \ 
λαχανοπώλισιν οὖν συνῶν 
καὶ ναύταισι διῆγ᾽ ἀεὶ 

\ - fal 
Kal συχνοῖς ἁλιεῦσι καὶ 

ποιμέσιν κατὰ χώραν, 

e > a A 
ois ἀρχαῖα σαφῶς μελῳ- 
δῶν εἴ τίς ποτε δῆλος ἦν, 
€ Os “ ΄ an > 
οἱ δ᾽, ὥσπερ σύ, καλῶς ava- 
/ 
γνωρίσαντες ἐσίγων. 


\ / \ + 
καὶ κλέπτοντα μὲν ἤδεσαν, 
>’ / 9 » ᾿ 5 / 
εἰδότας δ᾽ dp” ἐμάνθανεν, 
« 3. » > a 
ὡς δ᾽ οὐκ ἄξιον ἣν βοᾶν 
οὐδ᾽ ἄγαν χαλεπαίνειν, 
ἡσύχως ἐτίθεντο πρὸς 
ταῦτα καὶ μετρίως yédo- 
θ᾽ οἵ τ᾽ ἄλλοι πολύν, ὥσπερ 7- 
μεῖς, αὐτός θ᾽ ὁ ποιητής. 
H. RICHARDS. 
Wadham, Oxford. 


—— το ὕὕ...--... 
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ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


ON THE ‘CAUSAL’ USE OF ‘OTE’ AND ‘OTAN’ IN SOPHOCLES." 


Mr. PEARSON has shown (1) that 
ὅταν, like ὅτε, has a tendency to lose 
temporal significance and become 
causal; (2) that this tendency is at 
work already in good Attic authors ; 
(3) that the classification of ὅταν clauses 
as either ‘future’ or ‘ expressive of in- 
definite frequency’ is misleading. In 
Sophocles, as this paper will try to 
show, (1) the temporal significance is 
more stubborn than Mr. Pearson seems 
to suggest ; and (2) ὅταν means some- 
thing different from ὅτε, even where the 
temporal significance has faded. 


1 


(a) Normal, purely temporal use 
(fragments omitted, because the dra- 
matic context is necessary). ὅτε-- quando, 
‘at the time when,’ in Pil. 1271 
(Jebb), 1312, O.R. 391, O.C. 87, 356, 
437, 591, 766, Ant. 268, 565, Trach. 
258, 688, Ai. 1283, El. 195, 683, 698, 
1264 (Jebb, εὖτε). dre=mnunc cum, with 
present indicative (Ellendt, ‘de rebus 
una factis’) in Trach. 711, O.C. 393, 
1358, Ant. 804. Other purely temporal 
cases I quote because they illustrate 
the dramatic quality of Sophoclean 
syntax: the speaker seems to think as 
he talks and to form his sentence 
as he thinks: Phil. 5 sqq. ἐξέθηκ᾽ ἐγώ 





1 See the article on Zhe Use of ὅταν with 
Causal Implication, by A. C. Pearson (American 
Journal of Philology, xxxili. 4, 1912, pp. 426 
sqgq.), with the remarks of Professor Gilder- 
sleeve (7d., pp. 468 sgq.). 
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mote, | ταχθεὶς .. ., νόσῳ καταστάζοντα 
. . «| ὅτ᾽ οὔτε λοιβῆς οὔτε θυμάτων | 
παρῆν ἑκήλοις προσθιγεῖν. Here ὅτε, 
‘when it came to this that . . ., does 
not answer to ποτε, but continues the 
‘ palliation of the conduct of the chiefs’ 
which is begun in v. 7 (Jebb). In Phil. 
395 Troy, though not mentioned, is in 
the minds of the chorus, and we have 
σὲ κἀκεῖ... ἐπηυδώμαν ... ὅτε in- 
stead of a dreary τότε. .. ὅτε. This 
helps us to see the fine psychology of 
O.R. 801 τριπλῆς | ὅτ᾽ ἢ κελεύθου THs 
ὁδοιπορῶν πέλας | ἐνταῦθα . . ., where, 
in the syntax of Oedipus, who noticed 
nothing in Jocasta’s speech after her 
mention of the cross-roads, place natur- 
ally drives out time. In O.C. 1035 the 
use of ywre for καὶ Ta τότε ὅτε suggests 
the pounce of indignation, and in O.C. 
1221 the use of ὅτε with indicative (ὅτε 
poip’ . . . ἀναπέφηνε), where the gener- 
alised ὅταν ἔλθῃ θάνατος would be quite 
natural, makes death seem to emerge 
as a concrete reality, present here and 
now: the effect of this is still felt in 
ἐπιλέλογχε γῆρας. In Trach. 240 the 
loose εὐχαῖς ὅθ᾽ ἥρει suits Lichas, and 
the effect is recalled in the emotion of 
Hyllus v. 750. In El. 533 ὅτ᾽ ἔσπειρ᾽ 
is temporal and normal, though 7 
τίκτουσ᾽ ἐγώ is substituted pathetically 
for ‘I, when I gave her birth.’ 

(0) Cases really akin to O.R. 801 
(ὅτε. . . ἐνταῦθα) are often classed as 
‘causal,’ though ὅτε, when spoken, is 
purely temporal; the thought of the 

ο 
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actor shifts, and the effect is dramatic. 
Consider El. 38. We start with ἡνίχ᾽ 
ἱκόμην, then we have the vivid present 
xp? μοι as Orestes seems to hear the 
oracle again, then the general τοιαῦτα 
caught up into the particular ὧν, the 
pause and expectation of πεύσει τάχα, 
then the oracle, then ὅτ᾽ οὖν (when 
therefore) τοιόνδε χρησμὸν εἰσηκούσαμεν 
-σὺ μὲν μολὼν... . ἴσθι πᾶν τὸ δρώ- 
μενοκ. Jebb says that ὅτε is causal. But 
only a poor actor would miss the oppor- 
tunity of the sudden shift to energy of 
ov μὲν... ., a shift which depends on 
the fact that ὅτε, when spoken, is tem- 
poral. Similarly in O.R. 918 ὅτ᾽ οὖν 
παραινοῦσ᾽ οὐδὲν ἐς πλέον ποιῶ, πρὸς σ᾽’ 
ὦ Ave’ ᾿Απολλον... ἱκέτις ἀφῖγμαι, 
ὅτε means ‘when,’ and is dramatically 
abandoned as Jocasta turns to Apollo. 
In El. 1318, ὅτ᾽ οὖν τοιαύτην ἡμὶν ἐξήκεις 
ὁδὸν, | apx’ αὐτὸς ὡς σοὶ θυμός. . ., We 
are inclined toagree that ὅτε really means 
‘since’ until we read aloud from 1311 
and discover that ἄρχε is another shift 
to energy like σὺ μὲν... in 38. Finally, 
consider Ant. 170, 67’ οὖν. . . ὥλοντο 

. ἐγὼ κράτη... ἔχω. The aorist, 
says Ellendt, usurps the function of a 
perfect, and the clause = ἐπειδὴ ὀλώλασιν. 
But Creon means what he says. He is 
not logical, but he is alive. The irregu- 
larity which gives life is not in the 
use of ὅτε but in the vivid present ἔχω, 
an assertion of Creon’s claims and a 
revelation of his character. See how 
the whole paragraph leads up to éya. 
Ta μὲν δὴ πόλεος ἀσφαλῶς θεοὶ (cf. 
Aesch. Sept.) . .. dpOwoav .. . ὑμᾶς 
δ᾽ ἐγὼ... τοῦτο μὲν TA Aaiov σέβοντας 
εἰδὼς εὖ θρόνων ἀεὶ κράτη, τοῦτ᾽ αὖθις 
ἡνίκ᾽ Οἰδίπους ὥρθου πόλιν, κἀπεὶ 
διώλετ᾽ ... faithful to his sons,... 
‘well then, when they perished ... I 
AM KiNG.’ To suppose that ὅτε-- ἐπειδὴ 
and ὦλοντο-- ὀλώλασιν is to miss the 
dramatic power of Sophocles. 

(c) There are some instances (rightly, 
I think, classed as temporal by Ellendt) 
in which, though ὅτε certainly does not 
-- ἐπειδὴ, there is a causal implication 
lurking behind the temporal. In El. 
788 νῦν yap οἰμῶξαι πάρα, | Ὄρεστα, 
τὴν σὴν ξυμφορὰν ὅθ᾽ ὧδ᾽ ἔχων | πρὸς 
τῆσδ᾽ ὑβρίζει... the stress is on νῦν 
(reinforced by ὧδε, τῆσδε) and ὅτε means 
‘for now.’ In Ai. 706 νῦν ad νῦν... 
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mapa... ὅτ᾽ Αἴας λαθίπονος πάλιν, 
the threatened temporal implication is 
preserved again by νῦν (‘now .. . for 
now ...’) and made clearer by πάνθ᾽ 
ὁ μέγας χρόνος μαραίνει. ... 

In O.C. 203 ὅτε νῦν χαλᾷς, αὔδασον 
.. . though we are one step nearer 
pure causality, ὅτε is still temporal, 
since αὔδασον abruptly marks the end 
of the slow musical movement of the 
withdrawal of Oedipus from sanctuary 
(cf. 102. μηκέτι . . . ἅλις). The effect 
is somewhat similar to that of examples 
in class (0). 

(4) Even in the few cases in which 
the causal implication is fairly clear, 
ὅτε is used deliberately, and means ‘ for 
now,’ not simply ‘since.’ Thus in El. 
1328 ἢ νοῦς ἔνεστιν οὔτις ὑμὶν ἐγγενὴς | 
ὅτ᾽ οὐ Tap αὐτοῖς ἀλλ᾽ ἐν αὐτοῖσιν κακοῖς 
-.. ὄντες. .. οὐ γιγνώσκετε, ὅτε iS 
chosen because, with the words that 
follow, it suggests the meaning ‘ now, 
at this vital moment.’ Az. 167 ἀλλ᾽ ὅτε 
yap δὴ TO σὸν ὄμμ᾽ ἀπέδραν, παταγοῦσιν 
. . . means ‘ but though, it’s very true, 
they chatter now, for now.. ., they will 
not chatter for long.’ ὅτε in Ai. 1093 
οὐκ ἄν ποτ’ ἄνδρες ἄνδρα θαυμάσαιμ' 
ἔτι | ὃς μηδὲν ὧν γοναῖσιν εἶθ᾽ ἁμαρτάνει, 
| ὅθ᾽ οἱ δοκοῦντες εὐγενεῖς πεφυκέναι | 
τοιαῦθ᾽ ἁμαρτάνουσιν ..., wrenches the 
sentence from general to particular, and 
drives home the point as a personal 
taunt: the effect obtained is recalled in 
1228, where Agamemnon, thinking to 
return the taunt, merely illustrates its 
truth—* που τραφεὶς ἂν μητρὸς εὐγενοῦς 
ἄπο | ὕψηλ᾽ ἐφώνεις . .. | ὅτ᾽ οὐδὲν wv 
τοῦ μηδὲν ἀντέστης ὕπερ. In Phil. 428--- 
τί δῆτα δεῖ σκοπεῖν, ὅθ᾽ οἵδε μέν  τεθνᾶσ᾽, 
᾿Οδυσσεὺς δ᾽ ἔστιν αὖ κἀνταῦθ᾽ ἵνα | 
χρῆν ἀντὲ τούτων αὐτὸν αὐδᾶσθαι 
νεκρόν ;—the effect is ‘ Now, now what 
is to be thought? Here is the situa- 
tion—these dead and...’ The skilful 
use of iva helps. 


if. 


We have found no instance in 
Sophocles in which ὅτε simply = ἐπειδή. 
Even where ὅτε is least temporal, it is 
arresting and has its effect, particular- 
ising a general phrase, vividly recalling 
us to the situation of the moment. In 
Thuc. 2. 60, ὁπότε οὖν πόλις μὲν τὰς 
ἰδίας ξυμφορὰς οἵα τε φέρειν... πῶς οὐ 
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χρὴ πάντας ἀμύνειν αὐτῇ, καὶ μὴ, ὃ νῦν 
ὑμεῖς δρᾶτε. . . ἀφίεσθε (not ἀφίεσθαι), 
a similar effect is obtained: ὁπότε ties 
down the reference to Athens, and the 
shift is made explicit in the following 
words: the particularising, started by 
ὁπότε, is carried on by ὑμεῖς Spare and 
completed by ἀφίεσθε. 

The shift from general to particular, 
and vice versa, is a common device of 
Greek writers and notably of Sophocles. 
A good instance is Ant. 375 ὃς τάδ᾽ 
épdex. Here the general reference is 
not excluded, but the form of the phrase 
suggests the particular, ‘the culprit ’— 
and, of course, at once, ‘Enter Antigone, 
guarded.’ 

With regard to ὅταν clauses, it is 
commonly said that they express either 
‘futurity’ or ‘indefinite frequency.’ I 
agree that the words ‘frequency,’ 
‘ Wiederholung,’ and the like are mis- 
leading; ‘generic’ is better, but still 
misleading. ‘ Indefinite’ is better still, 
for it seems to suggest the truth about 
‘future’ clauses as well as the rest. 
However precise our forecast, there is 
something undetermined about the 
future, and the indeterminate mood is 
appropriate. In hypotheses about the 
future, Greek, with a modesty remark- 
ably contrasted with the Latin use of 
future indicative and the bold present 
indicative of modern English, retains 
subjunctive with ἄν. When the Greeks 
ceased to use the subjunctive in main 
clauses for assertions about the future, 
they usurped the function of provi- 
dence; when they flew from subjunc- 
tive to indicative in ‘minatory and 
monitory’ clauses, they treated the 
hypothesis as if it belonged to the 
definite world of past and present. 
éav with subjunctive means ‘ given cir- 
cumstances in which,’ εἰ with indicative 
‘ given the fact that... So ὅταν with 
subjunctive means ‘ at a time when’ or 
‘in circumstances in which. . .,’ ὅτε 
‘at the time when’ or ‘on the occasion 
on which.’ Fading of the temporal 
significance does not necessarily obscure 
the modal distinction, and in Sophocles, 
at any rate, the modal distinction is 
always felt. 

1. A few quite normal cases may be 
quoted as guides. In Ant. 35 τὸ πρᾶγμ' 
ἄγειν | οὐχ ὡς παρ᾽ οὐδὲν, ἀλλ᾽ ὃς ἄν 
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τούτων τι δρᾷ φόνον προκεῖσθαι, it is 
more Satisfactory to say that ὃς ἄν with 
the subjunctive makes the clause ‘in- 
definite,’ than to call the clause ex- 
clusively either ‘future’ or ‘generic ’: : 
Ant. 522 οὔτοι ποθ᾽ οὑχθρὸς, οὐδ᾽ ὅταν 
θάνῃ, φίλος, is “ generic,’ οὗ course—but 
how if the context were different and 
the next line began with ἔσται Without 
context, again, we could not say whether 
El. 1251, ὅταν παρουσία ppaty TOT’ 
ἔργων τῶνδε μεμνῆσθαι χρεών, referred 
to the future or not. Not repetition, 
but ‘indefiniteness,’ is the character- 
istic of the normal temporal use in 
Ant. 423, κἀνακωκύει πικρᾶς | ὄρνιθος 
ὀξὺν φθογγὸν ὡς ὅταν κενῆς | εὐνῆς νεοσ- 
σῶν ὀρφανὸν βλέψῃ λέχος, | as the bird, 
at a time when. : 

2. O.R. 618 ύταν ταχύς τις οὗπι- 
βουλεύων λάθρα | χωρῇ, ταχὺν δεῖ κἀμὲ 
βουλεύειν πάλιν, approaches more nearly 
Mr. Pearson’s instances. Here the 
reference is particular, the form de- 
liberately generalised. The suspicious 
king might have said ‘since,’ but he 
did 1 not. He said ‘in a case where. ..,’ 
‘where it is a case of....’ κἀμέ makes 
the first reference to the particular, and 
the concrete flashes out in the vivid 
indicative of εἰ δ᾽ ἡσυχάξων προσμενῶ, 
τὰ τοῦδε μὲν πεπραγμέν᾽ ἔσται, τἀμὰ δ᾽ 
ἡμαρτημένα; at the end the neuter plural 
and passive participles give a sense of 
falling back into vagueness and gloom. 

3. Consider now Plul. 451, ποῦ χρὴ 
τιθέσθαι ταῦτα, ποῦ δ᾽ αἰνεῖν, ὅταν | Ta 
θεῖ ἐπαινῶν τοὺς θεοῦς εὕρω κακούς 
(Jebb, ‘seeing that, while one praises 
the gods .. .’). Here ὅταν ‘generalises 
the particular ταῦτα, and the shift is 
made easier by the fact that ταῦτα is 
ambiguous, referring, when spoken, to 
what has been said before, but felt at 
the end of the sentence as antecedent 
to ὅταν. ὅτε would mean something 
bolder, rather impious, ‘since now in 
this case I find .. .’: ὅταν is chosen 
because it gives an indefinite form, and 
means ‘what am I to think, where I 
find ...,’ ‘im a case of finding... .’ 
A similar case is El. 59, τί yap pe 
λυπεῖ τοῦθ᾽ ὅταν λόγῳ θανὼν | ἔργοισι 
σωθῶ ; where ore... would mean some- 
thing like ‘I am dying only to be saved, 
and there is no hurt in that,’ but ὅταν 

. means ‘there’s no hurt in that, no 
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hurtin (my) dying to be saved.’ τοῦτο, 
when first heard, means ‘ my pretended 
death,’ but gets a fresh meaning from 
the words that follow. It is a mistake 
to say that ὅταν cw06=‘when I shall 
have come to life,’ and λυπεῖ practically 
τελυπήσει. In a Greek sentence οὐδέν 
με λυπεῖ ὅταν σωθῶ, ὅταν with subjunc- 
tive has precisely the same effect as in 
the sentence οὐδὲν δεινὸν ὅταν τις σωθῇ. 
In El. 1007, οὐ γὰρ θανεῖν ἔχθιστον, 
ἀλλ᾽ ὅταν θανεῖν | χρήζων τις εἶτα μηδὲ 
τοῦτ᾽ ἔχῃ λαβεῖν, we might have had, 
without any loss of the generalising 
effect of the subjunctive (though of 
course the fotal effect would have been 
less indefinite), οὔ μοι θανεῖν ἔχθιστον 
ἀλλ᾽ ὅταν. .. ἔχω. The choice of the 
indefinite form in El. 59 seems to be 
determined by that desire for cautious 
expression which dictates the whole 
passage. 

4. In the light of these examples we 
may consider Mr. Pearson’s cases. Take 
first the ‘transitional’ εὖ viv ἐπίστω 
ταῦθ᾽ ὅταν ζητῆς ἐμοὶ | ζητῶν ὄλεθρον 
- - » O.R. 658. As Mr. Pearson says, 
‘the request has been made,’ and there 
is no thought of ‘ repetition.’ Yet ὅταν 
is not used at random. Oedipus wants 
to refuse: his phrase avoids the admis- 
sion even that the request has been 
made. He says, not ‘since you make 
this request’ (ἐπειδή), not ‘now that 

- +, Or ‘since now .. «ἡ (ὅτε). but ‘a 
request for that (from you) means... .’ 
The phrase is more personal, but, so 
far as the ὅταν with subjunctive goes, 
not less general than ὅταν τις ταῦτα 
ξητῇ, ζητεῖ. The psychology of Oedipus 
explains the generalised phrase. ὁ δ᾽ 
οὖν ἴτω... breaks out as an admirable 
contrast.} 


_ * This is the explanation of Professor Hale’s 
instances, where the ‘identification’ of two 
‘acts’ is asserted. The formula ὅταν λέγῃς... 
λέγεις... is Correct in argument, where the 
point is ‘A implies B.’ Greek says ‘a making 
(by you) of statement A implies a correspond- 
ing making by you of statement B.’ Further, 
the use of ὅταν λέγῃ ὁ δεῖνα in introducing quo- 
tations is often quite correct. In Aesch. 1. 128 
ὅταν generalises (‘this statement by Euripides 
implies .. .’). The instances in Plato Jon. 
5365, Ὁ, are like Phzl. 451 (‘when we have 
Homer Saying. ..’). In Rep. 3834, though 
ὅταν can hardly be said to generalise, the future 
ἐπαινεσόμεθα helps. This example, however, 
and fe. 339E show that ὅταν is losing its force. 
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The most important of Mr. Pearson’s 
examples is Az. 136, σὲ μὲν εὖ πράσ- 
covt’ ἐπιχαίρω, | σὲ δ᾽ ὅταν πληγὴ Διὸς 
ἢ ζαμενὴς | λόγος ἐκ Δαναῶν κακόθρους 
ἐπιβῇ, | μέγαν ὄκνον ἔχω καὶ πεφόβημαι. 

I agree that πληγὴ Διός is final, 
irrevocable doom. It makes nonsense 
to translate ‘whenever.’ But does that 
prove that we should translate ‘as in 
general . . . so now, when ...’? To 
have said ‘so now, when either the 
stroke of God or slander—one or the 
other—has come upon you’ would have 
been ill-omened. As always, the thought 
of the Sophoclean actor runs into shape 
as he speaks. First by their choice of 
ὅταν with subjunctive, next by the sug- 
gestion of possible slander, the chorus 
make innocuous their mention of πληγὴ 
Διός. True, πεφόβημαι means ‘I am 
now in a state of terror’; but the sen- 
tence means ‘ now, at a time for you of 
slander or even θεία vocos,’ ‘now, when 
it is for you a case of κακόθρους λόγος, 
or even πληγὴ Διός... .’ ἥκοι γὰρ ἂν 
θεία νόσος gets a similar effect by a 
different method. Even when they 
are obliged to admit the worst, these 
cautious friends only say δέδοικα py... . 
ὅτε... ἐπέβη... would have meant 
‘on this occasion on which one of these 
two things has happened.’ ὅταν... 
ἐπιβῇ means ‘in this case, which is one 
of the cases where it must be one of 
these two things—your being slandered 
or lost’ (the English order of words is 
not the Greek, and that fact makes a 
difference). In fact, the chorus by this 
idiom avoid the shock of saying ὅτε 
πληγὴ Διὸς ἐπέβη. 

It is impossible here to discuss all 
Mr. Pearson’s instances, but a few must 
be mentioned. In Eur. Jon. 743, βάκτρῳ 
δ᾽ épeidou . . . | καὶ τοῦτο τυφλὸν ὅταν 
ἐγὼ βλέπω βραχύ, Mr. Pearson, rightly 
objecting to Shilleto’s ‘when one like 
me...’ translates ‘that (my staff) is 
a blind guide, now that my sight is dim.’ 
This misses the stress on ἐγώ. The 
sense is ‘where the man himself has 
bad sight, the stick is blind as well,’ and 
this is expressed in the form (quite good 
Greek, as we have tried to show) ‘ where 
it is a case of myself having poor sight, 
my stick loses its sight.’ Neither the 
introduction of the particular person 
ἐγώ, nor the fact that the speaker really 
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is shortsighted, prevents the subjunc- 
tive with ay from exercising its general- 
ising force. In Thuc. 1. 141, though 
Shilleto laid too much stress on the 
tentporal force of ὅταν, he was right in 
saying that the clause is generalised— 
‘the P. with their way of. ...’ ὅτε 
would be out of place. Similarly with 
‘explicative’ ὅταν. Hec. 306 ἐν τῷδε 
yap κάμνουσιν ai πολλαὶ πόλεις ὅταν TIS 

. . means ‘this is where most cities 
κάμνουσιν, in their ..., in the cases 
that occur of.’ Soph. Fr. 74, ‘that is 
the matter in which ..., their way 
of... ἐν τῷδε, ἐνταῦθα (not κάμ- 


HOMERICA II. 


I am distressed to find that the col- 
lection of fragments of the Epic Cycle 
in the Oxford Homer, vol. v. (1911), is 
incomplete. In this article I endeavour 
to make these deficiencies good, without 
waiting for the animadversions of critics. 
There is indeed no evidence that more 
than one human eye has fallen on this 
part of the book, not even that of the 
reviewer of the Guardian, who accords 
it a benevolent notice under the head 
of ‘ Recent School Books.’ I owe an 
apology to Professor Ludwich for over- 
looking the material on Cypria, fr. I., 
which he published Rhein. Mus., 1888, 
p- 472, and, as I see from his magnani- 
mous notice, Berl. Phil. Wochenschrift, 
14 Dez., 1912, the still fuller collections 
in his Textkr. Untersuch. tib. die mythol. 
Schol. zu Homer’s Ilias I., 1g00. Acting 
on the discovery of this omission, I have 
consulted, on Cypria, frr. I. and X., such 
MSS. as I could lay my hand on. 


CyYPpRIA, FR. I, 


Schol. A5 (MSS. A, *Ang. Barocci 216 
5. xv., Harley 5727 5. xv., “Laur. 57. 36, 
*M7, *Mrxz O8 Pix Par Rr *Vat. 33 Ve 
Vi 4 *W3. Those marked * are quoted 
on the authority of Ludwich /.c. I have 
reduced such of them as contain the 
Iliad to my own notation). 


e \ e ’ \ / Led 
ἡ δὲ ἱστορία παρὰ Στασίνῳ τῷ τὰ 
/ 

Κύπρια πεποιηκότι, εἰπόντι οὕτως " 
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νουσιν, νοσεῖ) are explained and gener- 
alised by ὅταν. 

It should be said in conclusion that 
the generalising force of the subjunctive 
with ἄν was not likely to check, but 
rather to promote the development of 
a causal implication. If we may judge 
by the use of ὅστις, the Greeks tended 
to generalise their causal relatives, and 
if ὅτε could come to mean ‘ because,’ it 
was likely that its functions should be 
usurped by ὅταν. 


J. T. SHEPPARD. 
King’s College, Cambridge. 


ADDITIONS TO THE EPIC CYCLE. 


ἣν Ore μυρία φῦλα κατὰ χθόνα πλαζο- 
μένων περ 
/ 
ἀνθρώπων ἐβάρυνε βαθυστέρνου πλάτος 
αἴης, 
Ἁ cal 
Ζεὺς δὲ ἰδὼν ἐλέησε Kal ἐν πυκιναῖς 
πραπίδεσσι 
,ὔ ͵ > » , 7 
σύνθετο κουφίσαι ἀνθρώπων παμβώ- 
Topa γαῖαν, 
ε , ͵ ΄, " 7 
5 ῥιπίσσας πολέμου μεγάλην ἔριν ᾿ἴλια- 
κοῖο 
, 4 
ὄφρα κενώσειεν θανάτου βάρος" οἱ δ᾽ 
ἐνὶ Τροίῃ 
ἥρωες κτείνοντο" 
βουλή. 


Στασίνῳ] τασίνωι A Pit W3 τα σεινω Ve ταρα- 
σίνω Barocci 216 O8 Vat. 33 τερασίνω Ang. M7 
P21 Ri Harl. 5727 rapoivw Vi 4 ταρασιω Laur. 
57. 36. ν 
Cypriorum versus om. Barocci 216. 


/ 
ETENELETO 


Διὸς δ᾽ 


I. πλαζόμενα περ Laur. 57. 36 corr. Ludwich, 
πλαζόμενα Cet. πλαζόμεν᾽ ἀνδρῶν Barnes. 

2. ἀνθρώπων add. Ludwich ἐκπάγλως Schnei- 
dewin: ἐβάρυνε add. Boissonade. βαρυστέρνου 
(βαρυστόνου A M7) codd. corr. ed. pr. 1517. 

3. ἄλγησε Vi 4 ὠκτειρ᾽ ἄρα Laur. 57. 36. 

ἐν om. Harl. 5727 Mii P21 Rt. 

4, mapBoropa[-repa P21 -τειραν Vi 4] γαῖαν 
[γαίην Laur. 57. 36 M7 Mii Pit Vi 4 γαίης A 
Vat. 33 Ve] ἀνθρώπων codd. praeter Ang. 

5. purioas Ang. Pit ῥιπίσαι re A ῥιπίσαι cet. 

τ 

6. θανάτῳ ed. 1517 θανά Laur. 57. 23. 

οἱ δὲ ἐν codd. praeter Ang. 

7. διὸς-βουλή om. Harl. 5727 Mii Pir ῬΖ2Ι 
RI. 


The new variants unfortunately do 
not assist the reconstruction of the 
text. 
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CyPRIA, FR. X. 
Schol bac. 


(MSS. A, Et, Harl. 5727, Ler,! Pg 
Pir Par Pal. 222 V11.?) 


Ἑλένη ἁρπασθεῖσα ὑπὸ Ἀλεξάνδρου 
ἀγνοοῦσα τὸ συμβεβηκὸς μεταξὺ τοῖς 
» - 4 , ΜΒ 
ἀδελφοῖς Διοσκούροις κακόν, ὑπολαμ- 
βάνει δι’ αἰσχύνης αὐτῆς μὴ πεπο- 
5 ρεῦσθαι τούτους εἰς Ἴλιον, ἐπειδὴ προ- 
τέρως ὑπὸ Θησέως ἡρπάσθη, καθὼς 
προείρηται" διὰ γὰρ τὴν τότε γενο- 
μένην ἁρπαγὴν" Αφιδνα πόλις ᾿Αττικῆς 
πορθεῖται, καὶ τιτρώσκεται Κάστωρ 
10 ὑπὸ ᾿Αφίδνου τοῦ τότε βασιλέως κατὰ 
Ν ΧΝ [ὦ Ἂν; / 
τὸν δεξιὸν μηρόν. οἱ δὲ Διόσκουροι 
Θησέως μὴ τυχόντες λαφυραγωγοῦσι 
τὰς ᾿Αθήνας" ἡ ἱστορία παρὰ τοῖς 
Πολεμωνίοις (FHG III. 118) ἢ τοῖς 
- ΜῈ) \ f \ 3 
15 κυκλικοῖς, καὶ ἀπὸ μέρους Tapa ᾿Αλκ- 
μᾶνι τῷ λυρικῷ. 
I. ἁρπαγεῖσα Et Harl. Ler ῬΖΙ. 
peveddov Pg. 
. ὑπολαμβάνειν A ὑπελάμβανε Pg. 
δ αἰσχύνην Harl. Let P2t. 
πορεύεσθαι Harl. Ler Pg Pit P2t. 
5. καὶ προτέρως Pg πρότερον Harl. Ler Prt. 
6. ἡρπάγη Harl. Pit ἁρπάγη P2t. 
καθὼς προ. om. Lel. 
. ταύτην τὴν PII. 
γινομένην Α. 
8. ἁρπαγὴν] yp. ἑσπέσθην P21. 
ἀφίδα Pg ἀφείδια Harl. P21 αἰφνιδίως ῬΖΙ. 
ὃλ 


Bw 


“NI 


ἀφνι πο Lel. 
ἀφνίδα πόλιν ἘΠ. 
τῆς ἀττικῆς PII. 
9. πορθοῦνται Let. 
10. ὑπὸ φίδνου A Pg Pi φδίνου Harl. P2t. 
δίφνου τοῦτό ye Et. 
δίφνου Let. 
13. ἀθήνας codd. adidvas ed. 1517. 
14. λεμωνίοις Harl. P21 τελαμωνίοις VII. 
ἦτοι τοῖς Harl. 5727 Pal. 222 ed. 1517. 
16. λυγικῶ Harl. 5727. 


The lines quoted by Plutarch, Thes. 32, 
from Hereas <FHG IV. 426> ‘Hpéas 
δ᾽ ὑπὸ Θησέως αὐτοῦ περὶ Adidvas ἀπο- 
θανεῖν Tov” AdvKov ἱστόρηκε καὶ μαρτύρια 
ταυτὶ τὰ ἔπη παρέχεται περὶ τοῦ ᾿Αλύκου" 

τὸν ἐν εὐρυχόρῳ ποτ᾽ ᾿Αφίδνῃ 
μαρνάμενον Θησεὺς Ἑλένης ἕνεκ᾽ ἠυκόμοιο 
κτεῖνεν 


may have come from this part of the 
Cypria. The absence of an author’s 





1 Adduced by Valckenar opusc. II. 95 sgg. 
I have inspected the scholium. 
2 Adduced by Baumeister, PAz/o/. XI. 168. 


name aes Hesiod somewhat less 
likely. Cf. Nostoi, fr. XIV. — 


AETHIOPIS. 
Scholl. AB Ler ed. 1517 on VW 660. τ 


Φόρβας ἀνδρειότατος τῶν Kal’ αὑτὸν 
/ 
γενόμενος, ὑπερήφανος δέ, πυγμὴν 
ἤσκησεν, καὶ τοὺς μὲν παριόντας ἀναγ- 
/ > ’ὔ > f e \ \ a 
κάζων ἀγωνίζεσθαι ἀνήρει, ὑπὸ δὲ τῆς 
a ς 7 ? ΄ Ν Ν 
5 πολλῆς ὑπερηφανίας ἠβούλετο καὶ πρὸς 
τοὺς θεοὺς τὸ ἴσον φρόνημα ἔχειν. διὸ 
he Δ 
᾿Απόλλων παραγενόμενός καὶ συστὰς 
αὐτῷ ἀπέκτεινεν αὐτόν" ὅθεν ἐξ ἐκείνου 
καὶ τῆς πυκτικῆς ἔφορος ἐνομίσθη ὁ 
10 θεός" ἡ ἱστορία παρὰ τοῖς κυκλικοῖς. 
. ἀνδρειότερος Let. 
. γενόμενος πυγμῆ ἐνίκα καὶ τοὺς μὲν Let. 


. ἀγωνίζεσθαι ἀναγκάζων Let. 
. τὸ ἴσον] τοιοῦτο A. 


Aw Nw 


No such likely place for this story ap- 
pears as the games after Achilles’ death: 
of δὲ ᾿Αχαιοὶ τὸν τάφον χώσαντες ἀγῶνα 
τιθέασι» Proclus. The ancestry of 
Epeus was probably given in greater 
detail: Phorbas who lived at Panopeus 
can hardly be other than Panopeus, 
father of Epeus. Arctinus improved on 
his model. The fragment should be 
numbered II, and the actual II became 
III. 


τὰς PARVA IV. 


Besides schol. T on T326 the scholia 
Band minn.on the same line should have 
been cited. These end with ἡ ἱστορία 
παρὰ τοῖς κυκλικοῖς, and as that here is 
equivalent to ὁ τὴν μικρὰν ᾿Ιλιάδα of T, 
we are able to make the equation general. 
Cf. also Thebais, fr. 4. 

Perhaps a new fragment should be 
added from Athenaeus 73 E, who says, 


καὶ Aevyns (Adxns the Laurentian epit- 
ome) 

ὡς δ᾽ br’ ἀέξηται σικυὸς δροσερῷ ἐνὶ 
χώρῳ, 

where λέσχης occurred to Kaibel. 


ILIU PERSIS. 


Σ 486: the scholion contained in A 
and the edition of 1517 upon the 
Pleiades ends with ἡ ἱστορία παρὰ τοῖς 
κυκλικοῖς. The statement immediately 
before the end, φασὶ δὲ Ἡλέκτραν ov 
βουλομένην τὴν ᾽Ιλίου πόρθησιν θεάσ- 
ασθαι διὰ τὸ κτίσμα εἶναι τῶν ἀπογόνων 
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καταλιπεῖν τὸν τύπον οὗ κατηστέριστο" 
διόπερ οὔσας πρότερον ζ΄ γενέσθαι =’, 
points to Arctinus’ second poem. From 
it Aratus borrowed the fancy (ἐν τῷ 
πρὸς Θεόπομπον ἐπικηδείῳ further in 
the same scholium). 


NostTol, FR. XIII. 
Athen. 399A. ὁ τὴν τῶν ᾿Ατρειδῶν 


κάθοδον πεποιηκὼς ἐν τῷ τρίτῳ φησιν 


3 
Ισον 8 Ἑ, ρμιονεὺς ποσὶ καρπαλίμοισι 
μετασπών 


ψύας ἔγχει νύξε. 


Fr. XIV. 

Athen. 317A. ὁμοίως ἱστορεῖ καὶ 
Κλέαρχος ἐν β΄ περὶ παροιμιῶν <FHG 
Il. 318> παρατιθέμενος τάδε τὰ ἔπη, οὐ 
δηλῶν ὅτου ἐστι" 
πουλύποδός μοι τέκνον ἔχων νόον ᾿Αμφί- 

ox’ ἥρως 
τοῖσιν ἐφαρμόζου τῶν κεν κατὰ δῆμον 

ἵκηαι. 


Antigonus Carystius, c. 29: ὅθεν 
δῆλον καὶ ὁ ποιητὴς τὸ θρυλούμενον 
ἔγραψεν [πουλ.---ἐφαρμόζειν] : 

I. μοι] ὡς Antig. 

νόον-ἥρως] ἐν στήθεσι θυμόν Antig. 

2. ἐφαρμόζειν Απιἢ 

This may have come from the Nostot; 
of δὲ περὶ Κάλχαντα καὶ Λεοντέα καὶ 
Πολυποίτην πεζῇ πορευθέντες εἰς Κολο- 
φῶνα Τειρεσίαν ἐνταῦθα τελευτήσαντα 
θάπτει Proclus. Herod. III. 91, ἀπὸ δὲ 
Ποσιδηίου πόλεως, τὴν ᾿Αμφίλοχος ὁ 
᾿Αμφιάρεω οἴκισε ἐπ᾽ οὔροισι τοῖσι Κιλί- 
κων τε καὶ Σύρων. VII. ΟἹ, οἱ δὲ 
Πάμφιλοι οὗτοι εἰσὶ τῶν ἐκ Τροίης 
ἀποσκεδασθέντων ἅμα ᾿Αμφιλόχῳ καὶ 
Κάλχαντι. The oldest authorities for 
these Lapith settlements, accompanied 
by a luxe of prophets, are Hesiod fr. 160, 
Callinus fr. 8. For other references 
see Roscher in v. The other author- 
ities represent Calchas, not Tiresias, as 
dying at Colophon. Still the two lines 
quoted by Clearchus show Tiresias as 
a practical counsellor, as in Horace, 


IgI 


Serm. II. 5, and to Menippus in Lucian. 
For the Greeks in Cilicia see L. W. 
King, J.H.S., 1910, 327, ‘ Sennacherib 
and the Ionians.’ 

We must not ascribe all post- Homeric 
wanderings to this poem, but Strabo 
deserves mention where (416) he says 
that the Pontic Achaei were ἄποικοι 
Ὀρχομενίων τῶν μετὰ ᾿Ιαλμένου πλανη- 
θέντων ἐκεῖσε μετὰ τὴν τῆς Tpoias 
ἅλωσιν, and Demosthenes οἵ Bithynia 
FHG IV. 385, fr. 12, who makes 
Meriones go to Paphlagonia. 


TELEGONIA, FR. II. 
Athen. 412D γέρων τε ὧν [Ulysses] 


ἤσθιεν ἁρπαλέως κρέα τ’ ἄσπετα καὶ 
μέθυ ἡδύ. 
Unless it came from the source of the 
Telegonia, Musaeus’ poem (Clem. Alex. 
strom. VI. 2. 25. 1), the Thesprotia or 
Thesprotis. From this poem may have 
come also the variant τομοῦροι, 7 403; 
the statement ap. Aristotel. fr. 464 Rose 
(FHG II. 147) that Neoptolemus was 
called in to arbitrate between the 
Ithacans and Ulysses (Neoptolemus we 
know retired to the Molossi, whence 
the dynasty or part of the inhabitants 
of the Pelasgic Argos perhaps came; 
see Wace and Thompson, Prehistoric 
Thessaly, p. 246); and the statement ap. 
Lysimach. fr. 17 FHG III. 333 that 
Ulysses married Evippe of Thesprotia. 


I take this opportunity to make a 
correction in my emendation of the 
Evresione (vit. Suid. 192, Homer, vol. v. 
p. 266): it should run πέρσι᾽ (not 
πέρσει᾽) ᾿Απόλλωνος λιγυαστάδου. The 
MS. of Athenaeus 649 A 544. give the 
forms πέρσια, πέρσιον (and in 198 B 
περσείας, mépoeas). The genitive in 
this connection is idiomatic. 

I regret to have omitted Crusius’ 
suggestions (Anthologia Lyrica* p. |xxi): 
anpns or πήρῃ for πέρσαι, and ἀγυρτίδος 
or ἀγυρτίδι for γυιάτιδος. 

T. W. ALLEN. 


KLODONES, MIMALLONES AND DIONYSUS PSEUDANOR. 


THE etymology and significance of 
the first two of these names have 
not been satisfactorily explained. Hoff- 


man?says of Klodones and Mimallones: 
‘Griechisch war der eine Name eben- 


1 Die Macedonen, p. 98. 
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sowenig wie der andere.’ He is here 
concerned to do away with the false 
etymology of κλώδωνες from κλώξζω, 
pointing out that the latter word has 
the stem κλωγ- not κλωδ-. He suggests 
as a possible derivation of Wevddvwp the 
Thraco-Phrygian Savadiss. : 

For Mimallones the etymology sug- 
gested by Tiimpel in Roscher’s Lexikon 
is that the name is derived from μαλλός, 
in the sense of πλοκάμων parrot (Eur. 
Bacchants, 113), which Tiimpel inter- 
prets as κεχυμέναι Tas τρίχας (Ath. 5, 
Ρ- I98E), comparing Ovid’s description 
(Ars. Am. τ. 541) ‘ ecce Mimmallonidas 
sparsis in terga capillis.’ ' 

I hold that both κλώδωνες and 
μιμαλλόνες have originally to do with 
the art of spinning, κλώδωνες being 
derived from κλώθωϊ and μιμαλλόνες 
from paddos in the sense of τὸ ἔριον. 
The story told by Polyaenus (IV. 1) 
about the change of name from 
κλώδωνες tO μιμαλλόνες gives a worth- 
less etymology for the latter word, but 
at least shows that the former was not 
a warlike enough designation for the 
παρθένοι from the hills who routed the 
enemy. ‘Spinners’ is an appropriate 
name for such ‘ Wald- und Moosweib- 
chen.’ Mannhardt, in Wald-und Feldkulte, 
pp- 76 ff., describes fertility ceremonies 
that well illustrate the derivation I 
suggest for the two names of the 
Macedonian nymphs. ‘Auch bei der 
Ernte lasst man im Frankenwald drei 
Hande voll Flachs fiir die Holzweibel 
auf dem Felde liegen.’ ‘ Auch kleidet 
sich das Hulzfral in Flachshalme.’ 
Wool is also taken to the ‘ Hollen’ to 
spin. Professor Farnell (Cults of Greek 
State, v. 161) speaks of the fact that 
‘for the reproductive magic of vegeta- 
tion the female garb, bringing with it 
the female power, may sometimes be 
essential, and therefore the god who 
was expected to perform vegetation- 
magic and the priest who officiated for 
him, might find it expedient to assume 
the female dress.’ Professor Farnell 
explains thus (better than Hoffman) the 
cult of Dionysus ψευδάνωρ (the sham- 





1 For the change of the aspirate to the 
middle characteristic of Macedonian dialect, 
see Hoffman, p. 240 e¢ passim. 


man), recorded by Polyaenus (IV. 1) in 
connection with the κλώδωνες, and the 
μιμαλλόνες. This female power would 
be augmented in the vegetation-magic 
by the woman’s instrument, the spindle, 
and the flocks of wool, which have, as 
Pliny says (V.H. XXIX. 30), ‘auctorita- 
tem religiosam.’ -Pliny also speaks of 
the magic power of spindles in connec- 
tion with agriculture: ‘ Pagana lege 
in plerisque Italiae praediis cavetur ne 
mulieres per itinera ambulantes torqueant 
fusos aut omnino delectos ferant, quon- 
iam adversetur id omnium spel, praeci- 
pue frugum’ (XXVIII. 29). 

I have elsewhere discussed some 
evidence tending to show that the 
spindle is characteristic of Artemis, the 
goddess of women, rather than of 
Athena (Trans. Am. Phil. Assoc., 1912). 
Artemis and Dionysus have much in 
common as vegetation deities, and their 
trains of nymphs are especially charac- 
teristic. ‘The woman-ministrant was 
more essential to this ({.6., the Dionysus) 
cult than to that of any other male 
divinity, and was never excluded as she 
frequently was in the others’ (Farnell, 
loc. cit.). The interpretation of κλώδωνες 
as spinners, and of μιμαλλόνες as con- 
nected with μαλλός in the meaning of 
flock of wool seems in accord both with 
the female character of the God’s wor- 
ship and his power over the fertility of 
the fields. 

One point more is very likely a mere 
coincidence, but an interesting one. 
Coins of Tarentum from 473 to 420 B.C. 
show a seated figure holding distaff and 
cantharus. The distaff bound with wool 
is regarded by Head (H.N., p. 55) as 
‘symbolical of the commerce of the 
city.’ Hands (Coins of Magna Graecia, 
12, 13) regards the Krater and Distaff 
as ‘mystic emblems.’ He asks whether 
the distaff can be looked upon as a 
symbol of Dionysiac rites. 

If the foregoing explanation of 
κλώδωνες and μιμαλλόνες is sound, I 
should think it possible that a religious 
significance as well as a commercial 
could be attached to the distaff on the 
Tarentine coins. 


GRACE HARRIET MACURDY. 
Vassar College. 
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NOTES 


NOTE ON PLATO PHAEDO 62a. 


THE note I had originally written on 
this passage has been in some respects 
forestalled by Professor Burnet’s edition 
of the Phaedo. There remain, however, 
some points of difference which may 
still justify its publication in a some- 
what modified form. 

The following free translation is in- 
tended to bring out the connection of 
thought. ‘Perhaps, however, you will 
think it strange that here, though no 
_ where else, we should have a uniform 
rule; that is to say that human ex- 
perience here is different from all other 
human experience, in not admitting 
exceptional cases—cases in which it is 
better to die than to live. And further, 
you probably think it strange that, in 
those cases where death is better than 
life, a man may not lawfully do for 
himself that which is best, but must 
wait for another to do it for him.’ 

Cebes has asked why suicide is to be 
regarded as unlawful—«ata τί δὴ οὖν 
ποτὲ ov φασι θεμιτὸν εἶναι αὐτὸν ἑαυτὸν 
ἀποκτιννύναι; Socrates takes up the 
question, and puts it, with some col- 
loquial looseness of expression, in such 
a form as to suggest the difficulty that 
lay behind it in the mind of its author. 
‘Does not such a uniform rule involve 
the assumption that life is always better 
than death? But surely this depends 
on circumstances, like most questions 
of “ better” or “worse.”” And if we admit 
the possibility of death being sometimes 
the better choice, why is a man to be 
debarred from choosing the better ?’ 

In this reasoning two ὠπορίαι are 
involved, introduced by the similar 
form of words—@avpacrov σοι φανεῖται 
-- θαυμαστὸν ἴσως σοι φαίνεται. The 
first ἀπορία is virtually a criticism of 
the assumption that seems to be implied 
in the denial of the right of suicide— 
the assumption that life is always the 
better choice. ‘The case is not so 
simple as this rule seems to make it. 
We cannot, in fact, believe what sucha 
rule implies, that life is always and in 
all circumstances a better thing than 
death.’ The first ἀπορία is now dis- 


posed of, by the tacit rejection of the 
assumption ‘life is always better.’ But 
ἀπορία number two remains. ‘ The 
puzzle is, then, why, if circumstances 
arise in which death is seen to be pre- 
ferable to life, a man may not take the 
responsibility of choosing the better 
thing.’ ἀπορία number two actually 
states the question to be discussed ; 
ἀπορία number one leads up to it by 
facing and disposing of an assumption 
without which the prohibition of suicide 
requires some justification. 

In favour of this interpretation it 
may be noted that it makes it possible 
to combine the backward reference of 
τοῦτο (surely the more ordinary usage) 
to the rule against suicide, with the 
right interpretation of ἁπλοῦν, so ad- 
mirably illustrated by Professor Burnet. 
A ‘uniform’ rule is so just because it 
‘ does not recognise distinctions.’ Pro- 
fessor Burnet objects that ‘no one has 
suggested that the lawlessness of suicide 
is the only rule which is absolute, and 
the suggestion would be absurd.’ But 
surely it is thoroughly in accordance 
with Platonic (or Socratic) principles 
to assume that every rule of conduct 
depends on choice of the best, and 
therefore no particular rule of conduct 
can be ‘ absolute’ because human con- 
duct is not immediately concerned with 
absolute ‘ good,’ but only with partial 
and variable ‘goods.’ (Cf. Rep. I. 
331 E f., and Xen. Mem. IV. 2.17 f.). 
Even the defence of μὴ θεμιτὸν εἶναι 
αὐτὸν ἑαυτὸν ἀποκτιννύναι ἃ5 an absolute 
rule is obviously not very seriously 
intended. According to the interpreta- 
tion here submitted, the difficulty of 
the passage is mainly due to the tacit 
assumption of the familiar principle— 
that right conduct means choice of the 
better. 

Further, is not some violence to the 
simple sense, as suggested by the order 
of the words, involved in taking the 
dative τῷ ἀνθρώπῳ with βέλτιον, as 
Professor Burnet takes it, and separat- 
ing it from τυγχάνει, its natural com- 
panion? In a passage so colloquial as 
this, a little freedom of usage is to be 
expected. Why should not βέλτιον 
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τεθνάναι ἢ ζῆν stand loosely as subject 
to tuyyaver? It would then be a sub- 
stantive phrase with the infinitive with- 
out article, very like καὶ θεοὺς μὴ νομίζειν, 
καὶ τὸν ἥττω λόγον κρείττω ποιεῖν Of 
Apol. 23}. 

MARGARET E. J. TAYLOR. 


Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green. 





ATONIA (AGONY). 


‘’Ayovia (of the mind), agony, 
anguish.’ So Liddell and Scott. But 
owing to the association of the English 
word ‘agony’ with extreme pain (as 
in death-agony, etc.), it should ‘not 
be used to render the Greek ἀγωνία, 
which still in the modern language has 
its proper meaning ‘anxiety.’ It has 
no other meaning, but is the proper 
rendering of English ‘anxiety,’ or 
French ‘ inquiétude.’ φόβος ἐπὶ ἀδήλου 
πράγματος is the Stoic definition. 
It is, of course, originally the anxiety 
of a runner in a race before the start. 
At the same time anxiety, like too 
many other words, has lost its force in 
English (e.g., I am anxious to know 
if etc.), so it could not in all cases 
at least be used to translate ἀγωνία ; we 
would have to say ‘acute anxiety,’ or 
something similar. I really do not 
know what would be the best substitute 
for ‘agony’ in Luke xxii. 44, but I am 
sure to nine persons out of ten the word 
there conveys the wrong notion, owing 
to its association with acute and 
paralysing physical or mental pain. 
That which Christ suffered was exactly 
φόβος ἐπὶ ἀδήλου πράγματος, as He did 
not know how His prayer would be 
answered. It is interesting to note 
that Theophrastus notes sweat (of the 
feet at least) to be a physical accom- 
paniment of ἀγωνία in its strict sense of 
the anxiety of the starters in a race; 
and Luke no doubt described here a 
physical symptom he had met with in 
his practice as a physician. Attention 
has doubtless been called to this else- 
where (I think by Harnack). It would 
be well if some other word could be 
found for ἀγωνία here, as the fact of its 
involving doubt is, of course, christo- 
logically important, and ‘ agony’ effectu- 
ally veils that from anyone who does 
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not know that it is used in the proper 
Greek sense—as ¢.g. in the English ‘ an 
agony of expectation,’ or other phrases, 
which most people no doubt take to be 
derived from the meaning of agony as 
equivalent to acutest pain. There are 
doubtless many preachers who have 
talked of the ‘agony on the Cross,’ 
and the ‘agony in Gethsemane’ in the 
same breath, but in the former case 
there was no ἀγωνία in the strict Greek 
sense. The cup had been drunk; the 
race had been run. 

In conclusion, I would suggest that 
in a future edition of Liddell and Scott, 
the Stoic definitions of virtues, vices, 
emotions, etc., should be _ inserted. 
They are an admirable record of the 
nuances of usage in the period of the 
early Stoa. 


W. R. PATON. 
Vathy, Samos, Greece. 


METEQPO@HPOS. 


Μετεωρόθηρος, ὃ, one that hunts high in 
the air, epith. of a hawk, Arist. H.A., 
9.36.3: metaph. of philosophers, Philo, 


. 674. 

So Liddell and Scott (8th edition.). 
It is true that in Aristotle /.c. both 
Pacius (1597) and Bekker (1837), and 
other editors presumably, have τῶν 


μετεωροθήρων, but in Philo le. 
μετεωροθήραις is the reading of 
Turnebus (1640), Pfeiffer (1792), 


Richter (1828), and finally of Wend- 
land (1898), who reports no variant. 
The obvious inference that in Aristotle 
we should read μετεωροθηρῶν is sup- 
ported by the citation of Scapula, s.v. 
θήρ, “μετεωροθῆραι, q.d. in sublimi 
venantes. avium genus ita dictum quod 
praedam in sublimi petant. Aristot. de 
anim. lib. 9.’ 
HERBERT W. GREENE. 
4, Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 





HORACE, CARMINA, IV. το. 2. 


O crudelis adhuc et Veneris muneribus potens, 
Insperata tuae cum veniet tpluma superbiae, 
etc. 


Way adhuc? Obviously we are meant 
to recall the previous allusion to Ligur- 
inus in IV. τ. 33-40; and there he is 
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running a race with Horace and beating 
him. 
Nocturnis ego somniis 
Iam captum teneo, zam volucrem sequor 
Te per gramina Marti \ 
Campi, te per aquas, dure, volubiles. 


I submit that Horace returns for a 
moment to the same metaphor here. 
Ligurinus is still leading and stands 
to win; but when in the pride of 
victory! he has received the palm %, he 
will find it very different from what he 
had expected,—‘insperatum et neco- 
pinatum malum.’ 





1 Carm. III. 30. 14. Sume superbiam | quae- 
sitam meritis. 

2 Cf. Carm. I. 1. 5-6; III. 20. 12; IV. 2. 
17-18; and for ‘veniet palma,’ Stat., S. IV. 3. 
110. Eoae citius venite laurus. 
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Insperata tuae cum veniet palma superbiae 
E 


t, quae nunc umeris involitant, deciderint 
comae, etc. 


Anything would be better than ‘ pluma,’ 
and Withof’s ‘ poena’ may beright.? But 
note how, with the admission of palma, 
the words ‘ Veneris muneribus potens’ 
gain in point and meaning. They 
suggest (whimsically enough) that 
Ligurinus, like Hippomenes, owes his 
victory in the race to the favour of 
Venus,—xan’ ἐν χερσὶν ἑλὼν δρόμον ἄννεν. 


D. A. SLATER. 
Llanishen, Cardiff. 





3 The ἀπρόοπτον πῆμα of Aeschylus, P.V. 
107 Καὶ ; see also line 680. 
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CATALOGUE OF THE 


Catalogue of the Acropolis Museum. Vol. 1. 
Archaic Sculpture. By Guy DIcKINs, 
M.A. Cambridge University Press, 
IgI2. 


Tue British School at Athens and 
Mr. Dickins are to be congratulated 
upon this catalogue, which will prove 
very useful not only to all visitors to 
Athens but also to all students of early 
sculpture. The Acropolis Museum con- 
tains by far the most complete and 
interesting series of early sculptures that 
has come down to us. These have 
been the subject of a scattered and 
voluminous literature, from the first 
accounts of various writers at the time 
of their discovery to the elaborate des- 
criptions and discussions of M. Lechat 
and the more recent and brilliant studies 
of Professor Heberdey and Professor 
Schrader. A catalogue which should 
gather together the results of all this 
various work was much needed; but 
Mr. Dickins has given us more than 
this; for his descriptions and criticism 
are in every case based on a careful 
first-hand study of the originals, and are 
very full and accurate. They are greatly 
helped by the illustrations, which give 
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an adequate though unambitious repro- 
duction of every statue and fragment 
described. The reproductions are not 
made by a photographic process, but 
are from pen-and-ink drawings made 
by Mr. Dudley Forsyth with the help 
of photographs. The drawings are very 
clever, and serve to recall the various 
objects to the minds of those who are 
familiar with them. They naturally 
cannot serve to give a clear notion 
of the style, especially of the finer 
work ; but they suffice for identification 
of large photographs, such as can in 
most cases be obtained. One wishes 
for larger photographic reproductions, 
but such would doubtless have added 
unduly to the size and expense of the 
volume. 

Another most useful feature is the 
introduction, which gathers together in 
a consecutive form the author’s views 
as to the relation and dates of the 
various sculptures instead of leaving 
these to be gathered from the individual 
descriptions. It thus practically amounts 
to a summary history of early Attic art; 
and though it was not to be expected 
that all the problems in this history 
would be solved, they are stated in an 


‘ an age. 
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extremely clear and judicious manner. 
Mr. Dickins is undoubtedly right in 
rejecting M. Lechat’s too rigorous and 
mechanical classification by material 
and style, though that classification has 
served its purpose for a time. The 
poros and marble sculptures must be 
taken as a whole, not as two distinct 
series; and the question of Attic work 
and Jonic or Chiote influence is an ex- 
tremely difficult and complicatedone; the 
two can doubtless be distinguished, but 
probably no two authorities would draw 
the line between them at the same 
place; and it is also very difficult to 
distinguish between a foreign import 
and a local work made under foreign 
influence. Mr. Dickins’s conclusions 
seem on the whole very sound, and 
he is to be commended for stating them 
very clearly, wherever possible in a 
tabular form, and not evading difficult 
or doubtful points. If, in the following 
remarks, more stress is laid on matters 
where I disagree with him than on 
those as to which I accept his judgment, 
this must not be taken to imply any 
disparagement of the usefulness of his 
work or its general accuracy, which I 
have been able to test by going through 
all his descriptions in the museum 
itself. 

The first series as to which I feel 
some doubt is the set of apparently 
primitive statues of the ‘xoanon’ type. 
mostly in Pentelic marble, which Mr. 
Dickins therefore asserts to have been 
in use even earlier than Hymettian; 
he even attributes them to the seventh 
century. That the type is a very early 
one must of course be admitted; but it 
may be doubted whether any of the 
extant examples go back to so primitive 
In the case of 679, the well- 
known female figure of xoanon shape, 
it is often asserted that we see a more 
or less archaistic survival; Mr. Dickins 
thinks it‘ genuinely archaic,’ and belong- 
ing ‘to the primitive Attic school. It 
comes just at the period when Ionic 
influence is beginning to penetrate.’ 
But, if so, it is contemporary with the 
earlier examples of Ionic work; and 
the others of Mr. Dickins’s early class 
are merely worse or more careless in 
workmanship, but not therefore neces- 
sarily earlier in date, as he himself points 


out in criticising M. Lechat’s classifica- 
tion. Mr. Dickins himself regards the 
‘Introduction’ pediment, No. 9, as the 
forerunner of the marble Korai, Nos. 
593 and 679, and yet dates it about the 
middle of the sixth century. This leaves 


only 582, 583, and 589 for the seventh | 


century class. Of these, 580 is of island 
marble; 582, though primitive in shape, 
shows in the feet and the drapery just 


above them the work of a compara-. 


tively advanced period: and 583, though 
bad and careless, has very bold and 
freely cut folds in the veil hanging 
down the back. It would be wiser 
therefore to regard all of these as repro- 
ductions of a primitive type, possibly of 
an early image, made themselves at no 
very early time. And with them dis- 
appears all evidence for Attic marble 
work earlier than the poros sculptures, 
or than the ‘ moschophoros,’ whom Mr. 
Dickins rightly compares with the 
three-bodied monster. 

In view of the many restorations and 
combinations that have been proposed 
for the poros pediments, Mr. Dickins 
wisely does not dogmatize, but appends 
to his description of the various compo- 
nent parts a brief account of the various 
systems on which they have been 
grouped together. He gives Professor 
Heberdey’s arrangement as the last and 
at present the most probable; but one 
cannot hope that it has attained finality. 
It seems, however, pretty clear at last 
that the three-bodied monster and the 
Triton belong to one pediment of the 
old temple of Athena, and the two 
large snakes to the other, though what 
came between them is still uncertain. 
The group of seated gods appears to have 
found its proper place as part of the 
‘Presentation of Heracles’ pediment, 
which has also annexed the small poros 
Heracles and ‘Amazon’ or Iris, and 
has a possible claim on some other 
extant figures. In the case of the ‘ Erech- 
theum’ pediment, justice is hardly done 
to Professor Heberdey’s placing of the 
‘ Hydriophore’ three-quarter-face, to the 
right of the building. The finish of the 
figure implies such a position; and the 
large leaden dowel in the roof evidently 
held the object on the figure’s head, 
which had given way under the strain and 
was fixed with dowels to the shoulders. 
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It is above all in connection with 
the famous series of marble Korai 
or Maidens that the most difficult 
problems occur. All authorities are 
agreed in seeing in them a foreign in- 
fluence, but the exact extent of this 
influence, where it came from, and the 
means whereby it was exercised, are all 
to some extent uncertain. It comes in 
with the use of island marble, especially 
from Paros and Naxos, and is evidently 
very different from the heavy ‘lax’ 
Ionic which we find at Branchidae 
and in Lycia. Mr. Dickins accepts with 
‘no hesitation’ the common opinion 
that it is Chiote or N. Ionic; but he 
admits, as everyone must, that the 
evidence for this is very scanty. The 
face and drapery of the Nike of Archer- 
mos are by no means identical in style 
with those of the Acropolis statues ; 
and if the identification of that statue 
be disputed, we have no direct evidence 
as to Chiote style. Again, he inclines to 
the opinion that the most distinctive 
examples of the new style were ‘made in 
Chios and imported.’ There seems very 
little evidence in favour of such a view; 
the marble of which they are made 
comes from Naxos or Paros; and artists 
from many other cities are known from 
inscriptions to have been working in 
Athens. In view of a certain homo- 
geneity which we can recognize in the 


FOUR STAGES OF 


Four Stages of Greek Religion. By 
GILBERT Murray. 8vo. Pp. 224. 
Henry Frowde, Oxford University 
Press, for the Columbia University 
Press, 1912. 6s. net. 


Tuis book treats of Pre-Olympian 
religion (pp. 15-53), of the Origin of the 
Olympians (pp. 57-77), and of their 
religious value (pp. 78-99), of the 
decadence or ‘the lower country lying 
between . . . Greek Philosophy and 
Christianity’ (pp. 103-154), of Julian’s 
revival (very lightly sketched), and of 
Sallustius (pp. 157-184). The rather 
dreary treatise περὶ Θεῶν καὶ Κόσμου 
is described as ‘an authoritative state- 
ment of doctrine’ for the last phase 
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whole Athenian series, with two or 
three clear exceptions, it seems more 
probable that they are the work of a set 
of artists of various origin and traditions, 
some of them possibly Chiote, some of 
them certainly Athenian, whose styles 
acted and reacted on one another, and 
culminated in the mixed character of 
some of the finest works just before the 
Persian wars. To discuss this and other 
matters adequately would require not a 
review, but a treatise on early Attic art. 
Two or three oversights in detail may be 
noted for correction in a future edition. 
The building-stone from Lycabettos 
used in modern Athens is not breccia 
(p. 35), but blue limestone like the 
Acropolis rock. The length of the feet 
of the two crouching figures, Nos. 160 
and 168, is identical, both 14, and not 
‘14 and ‘16 as stated; this is of the 
more importance, since the difference is 
made a reason for separating them; they 
must almost certainly belong together. 
The expression ‘stomach muscles,’ 
which occurs several times, seems an 
unfortunate substitute for ‘abdominal 
muscles.’ In many other cases there 
is room for differences of opinion; but 
none for doubting the care and thorough- 
ness of Mr. Dickins’s work. 


E, A. GARDNER. 
University College, London. 


GREEK RELIGION. 


of paganism, and is translated in an 
Appendix (pp. 187-214). Since Mr. 
Murray aims largely at the filling up 
of interstices, and avoids the great illu- 
minated places, his book is to be re- 
commended only to readers who already 
know something of Greek religion on 
its higher side. 

As to Pre-Olympian religion and the 
‘making’ of the Olympians, Mr. Murray 
warns us that he is giving ‘a personal 
impression of a subject which is showing 
new facets every year.’ An even clearer 
warning might have been given that the 
hypotheses which are here so skilfully 
woven into a persuasive vision are 
themselves spun out of hypotheses. 
The study of primitive religion has the 


τοῦ 


characteristics ascribed by Mr. Murray 
(p. 18) to religion itself. It deals with 
the uncharted, and is apt to reach its 
conclusions by means of ‘ emotion and 
sub-conscious apprehension’ : and when 
once the things of the uncharted region 
are admitted, they are apt to swamp all 
others. Here is an example. Our 
evidence about the idea of God among 
savages is, we are reminded, contradic- 
tory. Some say the Arunta tribes have 
no conception of God: some say they 
are always thinking about God. This 
is interesting, but the author suggests 
that such facts as this throw light on 
Buddhism, on Parmenides, on the vague 
use οἱ θεός in Tragedy. Did Euripides 
really say ὁ νοῦς yap ἡμῶν ἐστιν ἐν 
ἑκάστῳ θεός because his remote an- 
cestors had vague notions of Divinity? 
If so, what of our very definite primitive 
θε(σ)ός, the medicine-king? The author 
may very properly reply that in a popular 
lecture it is impossible to produce one’s 
proof. The fact remains that, on such 
a subject, the statement of the conclu- 
sions without the proofs is misleading. 
Miss Harrison, for instance, brilliantly 
interpreting the third-century hymn of 
the Kouretes by means of the prehistoric 
Hagia Triada sarcophagus, conducts an 
argument of which every step is con- 
troversial, but which is valuable, be- 
cause she adduces her evidence as she 
proceeds. It is a different matter when 
her conclusions are thus announced: 
‘The dance of the Kourot, or initiate 
youths, in the dithyramb . . . projected 
the Megistos Kouros, the greatest of 
youths, who is the incarnation of 
spring. ... The Kouros appears as 
Dionysus, as Apollo, as Hermes, as 
Ares: in our clearest and most detailed 
piece of evidence he actually appears 
with the characteristic history and attri- 
butes of Zeus.’ Who could guess that 
the Palaikastro hymn is our only evi- 
dence for the title Megistos Kouros? 
That the connection with the dithyramb 
and Dionysus is an inference based on an 
interpretation of the pre-historic Cretan 
cults with which Mr. Murray (p. 85 2.) 
modestly says that he is ‘ incompetent 
to deal’? Orthat the word ‘projected’ 
implies a psychology which was 
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imagined primarily to explain not 
Greek but savage customs? It should 
be added that some new conjectures 
are provided to serve as ornament for 
our palace of hypothesis: at the 
Anthesteria the ghosts come back to 
the world in order, we are told, that 
they may be present, and may get new 
life, at the marriage of the Basilissa 
with Dionysus. In these important 
matters great service has been done by 
Miss Harrison, Dieterich, and others 
(Professor Murray himself among 
them), who have laboured to rouse 
us from lethargy by calling attention 
to the evidence. The inferences are 
not yet certain. The evidence itself is 
not yet adequately analysed and sorted. 
Even the principles of analysis are not 
yet matter of general agreement. If 
the results are, in spite of that, ready 
for a popular treatment, no one is better 
qualified by imaginative sympathy, 
wide reading, power of exposition, than 
is Professor Murray. But at present, it 
seems to me, criticism ought to be the 
work, not popularisation. 

With regard to the Olympian gods 
we are on safer ground. Here the 
author makes a welcome protest against 
the somewhat disparaging language of 
some students of their origin. There 
are signs that he is himself so much in 
sympathy with Euripides and Marcus 
Aurelius, and even less pagan-minded 
persons, that he.is at times a little 
inclined to find Olympus shocking. 
But he does his best for it, and makes 
a good, if not whole-hearted, defence. 
His chapter on the Hellenistic period is 
the longest, and, in my opinion, the 
most interesting. Here we are given 
popularisation of the best kind. The 
guide is safe: the country is happily 
not uncharted. It is however a diffi- 
cult country, and Professor Murray 
does a real service to the traveller. We 
feel that his intellectual virtue con- 
demns much of the religion that he is 
describing: he describes it so well 
because his intellectual virtue has an 
antagonist in his heart. 


J. T. SHEPPARD. 


King’s College, Cambridge. 
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AGNOSTOS THEOS. 


Agnostos Theos, Untersuchungen zur 
Formengeschichte religidser Rede. 
E. Norpen. Demy 8vo. 1 vol. 
Pp.ix+ 410. Leipzig: Teubner, 1913. 
M. 12; bound, M. 13. 


Mucu of the progress in New Testa- 
ment criticism during recent years has 
been due to scholars who have made 
their reputation in other fields of learn- 
ing. In the present volume Norden, 
the learned author of Die antike Kunst- 
prosa, following in Blass’ footsteps, has 
studied the Acts of the Apostles from 
the standpoint of a classical philologist 
and produced a work of remarkable 
interest and originality. 

As the title indicates, the investigation 
starts from St. Paul’s speech at Athens 
and the altar-inscription ἀγνώστῳ θεῷ. 
Norden tries to show that the speech 
conforms to a fixed type of Jewish- 
Christian missionary preaching, which 
can be traced back to old Greek pro- 
phetic addresses, but owed its special 
characteristics to later Hellenism as 
modified by Oriental and Jewish influ- 
ences. By the side of this Grundmotiv 
of thespeech there is a Stoic Begleitmotiv, 
which appears in such expressions as 
οὐδὲ ὑπὸ χειρῶν ἀνθρωπίνων θεραπεύεται 
προσδεόμενός τινος, ζητεῖν τὸν θεὸν εἰ ἄρα 
γε ψηλαφήσειαν αὐτὸν καὶ εὕροιεν, and 
others. In the famous sentence ἐν αὐτῷ 
yap ζῶμεν καὶ κινούμεθα καὶ ἐσμέν each 
of the verbs can be paralleled from Stoic 
sources, though the author of Acts was 
the first to combine them into a solemn 
formula. For κινεῖσθαι in the sense of 
movements of the soul the words that 
Lucan puts into Cato’s mouth are 
quoted: Iuppiter est quodcunque vides, 
quodcunque moveris (IX. 580). But in 
the parallels adduced God is repre- 
sented as ἀόρατος, ἀθεώρητος, ἀφανής, 
ἀκατάληπτος ; why did the author sub- 
stitute ἄγνωστος θεός for these expres- 
sions ? 

This brings Norden to the most con- 
troversial stage of his argument. Not 
only the speech, but also the whole 
situation out of which it arises is said to 
be composed from traditional material. 
To praise Athens for piety was a locus 
communis (cf. Apuleius, flor. 1). But the 


actual source of the section in Acts was 
the story of the visit of Apollonius of 
Tyana to Athens. Apollonius visited 
Athens, noted the piety of the inhabi- 
tants and wrote a little book on the 
subject, in which he criticised the Eleu- 
sinian hierophant who had refused to 
initiate him into the mysteries (Philo- 
stratus, 1V. 18, 19). A quotation from 
this διάλεξις περὶ θυσιῶν is preserved in 
Eusebius, praep. ev. IV. 13, which con- 
tains a polemic against idolatry agreeing 
with that which Philostratus puts into 
Apollonius’ mouth during his visit to 
Egypt (VI. 19, cf. VI. 3, where Apollo- 
nius refers to βωμοὶ ἀγνώστων δαιμόνων 
at Athens). Norden concludes that the 
author of Acts used a report of Apollo- 
nius’ visit to Athens as a model for his 
own narrative, and changed the plural of 
the inscription ἀγνώστων θεῶν into the 
singular, which suited his purpose better 
(Jerome had already given this explana- 
tion). 

So bold a theory demands searching 
criticism, which indeed Harnack has 
already given in his Ist die Rede des 
Paulus im Athen ein  urspriinglicher 
Bestandteil der Apostelgeschichte ? (Texte 
und Untersuchungen XXXIX. 1.) The 
reader has only to look up the passages 
of Philostratus for himself to see how 
slight is the resemblance to Acts xvii.; 
and, even were the resemblance much 
closer, ‘ Damis’ is a very shadowy per- 
son and the possibility of a hypothetical 
source of Philostratus having been used 
by the final editor of the Acts is a 
weak toundation for so radical a recon- 
struction. 

Norden’s theory of the composition of 
Acts must now be considered. He sup- 
poses the existence of a Redactor, who 
used a source written in both first and 
third persons, and whose own activity 
was evinced chiefly in the composition 
of speeches (p. 315). The Areopagus- 
speech will then have been composed 
by this Redactor about 100 A.p. In 
thus distinguishing between the Redac- 
tor and the author of the bulk of the 
narrative Norden takes the work of 
earlier scholars as an assured result and 
only mentions Harnack’s studies in 
order to disagree with them. But the lin- 
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guistic arguments in favour of the unity 
of Acts are very strong; the speeches 
are probably Luke’s own free com- 
positions; even the Areopagus speech 
contains nothing that would have been 
beyond the reach of an educated Gentile 
Christian in the third quarter of the 
first century. The only thing that would 
have commended Norden’s theory is 
absent, namely, an investigation show- 
ing a difference between the speeches 
and narrative of Acts in respect of 
language. 

We believe then that on these two 
points, Apollonius and the composition 
of Acts, Norden’s conclusions are erro- 
neous. With all his wealth of illustrative 
material he has neglected the careful 
linguistic study of the text of Acts on 
which so much depends. 

It is a pleasure to point to the brilliant 
investigations in the second half of the 
book, dealing with the forms of prayer 
used in Greek, Jewish and Christian 
religious circles, and showing the exist- 


ence of fixed types of religious utterance. 
More ingenious than convincing is a 
dissertation on St. Matthew xi. 25-30, 
which reaches the result that the author 
of QO (the Gospel-source formerly called 
‘Logia’) used a ‘mystic-theosophic 
tractate, which had already had a long 
past and, at least in Oriental languages, 
received a fixed literary expression’ 
(p. 307). 

The above account is fragmentary, 
but corresponds with the-book itself, 
which is a series of separate treatises 
and appendices loosely strung together. 
Its value consists in its astonishing 
learning, exact scholarship and wealth 
of illustrative material rather than in 
any assured results. But even where 
the conclusions seem erroneous, the 
theologian will find that Professor Nor- 
den throws a flood of welcome light on 
the New Testament. 


W. K. LOWTHER CLARKE. 
Cavendish Rectory, Suffolk. 


THE APOSTOLIC, FATHERS; 


The Loeb Classical Library. Edited by 
a OE PACE, “MA. and. WV cia, ΕΠ; 


Rouse, Litt. D. The Apostolic 
Fathers, Kirsopp Lake. 2 vols. viii+ 
409, 396. London: Heinemann, 
1012. ΤΌΤ. 


TRANSLATIONS of the Apostolic Fathers 
already exist in the Ante-Nicene Chris- 
tian Library (1867) and in the admirable 
edition of Lightfoot and Harmer (1891 
and subsequent reprints). In some re- 
spects therefore the way has been made 
smooth for the translator, but the task 
of producing an independent work has 
been correspondingly difficult. Ῥτο- 
fessor Lake has given us an admirable 
rendering in terse, modern English of 
these important writings, and his edition 
is by far the best for the non-specialist 
reader that has yet appeared. In some 
cases his method entails sacrifices, as 
when he translates the second person 
singular and plural alike by ‘you,’ 
and thereby blurs some important dis- 
tinctions of the original; but the gain 
is more thantheloss. Professor Lake’s 


repute as a textual critic guarantees the 
excellence of the Greek text, and the 
few notes that are allowed by the plan 
of the series make the reader desire 
further guidance from so competent a 
scholar. 

There are a few slips in the transla- 
tion. On pp. 149, 203 of the first volume 
διὰ παντὸς is rendered ‘ every way,’ ‘in 
everything,’ instead of ‘continually.’ 
In the second volume éAxKopévous is ren- 
dered ‘ which had been dragged’ (p. 31), 
τοῦ κυρίου ‘God’ (p. 49), ἁμαρτίαν 
‘shame’ (p. 110), ἡ πύλη ἔστιλβεν ὑπὲρ 
τὸν ἥλιον ‘ glistened im the sun’ (p. 221). 
On p. 89 εἰς κεράμιον μέλιτος ἐπιχέῃς 
hardly means ‘pour into it a jar of 
honey’; on p. 99 ‘covetousness’ de- 
mands πλεονεξία in the text in place of 
πλεονεξιῶν ; ON p. 129 ἀλήθειαν is left 
untranslated. No doubt thereisa good 
reason for rendering ἀπόκενος ‘half- 
empty,’ but the meaning usually given 
is ‘quite empty,’ which suits the con- 
text better (p. 135). After Dean Robin- 
son’s discussions in his commentary on 
Ephesians it seems better not to trans- 
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late ἐπίγνωσις by ‘ complete knowledge’ 
(p. 371), and to take πεπωρωμένην as 
‘blinded’ ratherthan ‘hardened’ (p. 133). 
In the first volume in &’ αὐτοῦ καὶ τοῦ 
θανάτου αὐτοῦ, ὅν τινες ἀρνοῦνται the 
relative refers more naturally to θανάτου 
in view of the Docetic background of 
the Ignatian epistles (p. 205), and the 
interesting alternative rendering of ὁ ἐμὸς 
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ἔρως ἐσταύρωται, ‘My love has been 
crucified,’ might have been mentioned 
(p. 235). There is a sprinkling of mis- 
prints, especially in the Shepherd of 
Hermas, which might be corrected in a 
second edition. 


W. ΚΟ LOWTHER CLARKE. 
Cavendish Rectory, Suffolk. 





PROFESSOR EARLE’S 


The Classical Papers of M. L. Earle, with 
a Memoir. Pp. xxix + 298. g” x 6”. 
Columbia University Press and Lon- 
don: H. FROWDE, Ig12. I2s. 6d. 


THE collected papers of the late Pro- 
fessor Earle, whose premature death 
was a heavy loss to American scholar- 
ship, show him to have been a man of 
great diligence, wide reading, varied 
interests and remarkable versatility. 
The variety of his interests is shown 
by the contents of this volume, which 
includes not only critical articles on 
numerous Latin and Greek authors, 
but papers on syntax, inscriptions and 
ancient statuary ; and we must admire 
the versatility of one who is equally 
capable of so admirable a ‘fair copy’ 
as the Greek translation of Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address, a poem in Mod- 
ern Greek and reviews in French. 
The book is preceded by a biography 
written by his friend, the late Professor 
Ashmore, which contains some clearly 
drawn appreciations of its subject, but 
would have been better for more 
restraint in its panegyric. It is irritat- 
ing to be asked to admire his ‘ sanity 
and penetration’ because of such say- 
ings as those quoted on p. 22, e.g. 
‘Remember that the ancients com- 
monly used long sentences where we 
use short, choppy ones. Nor can we 
regard as ‘crumbs from the rich man’s 
table’ notes such as ‘I must re-read 
Cicero,’ or ‘Ernesti’s Clavis to be 
used.’ Lazarus could not be fed on 
the memoranda for Dives’ future menus. 
It is always difficult to criticise the col- 
lected posthumous writings of a scholar : 
one feels that a writer of fastidious 
taste, if himself called upon to under- 
NO. CCXXXVI. VOL, XXVII. 
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take the production of the works and 
mapepya of nearly twenty years, with 
respect to many of them ‘ aut mutaret 
aut non daret, aut, si dedisset, non istas 
res in actis suis duceret. Sometimes 
Professor Earle has announced his 
withdrawal of views put out by himself, 
as in Hor. Od. I. i. 36., where in two 
articles which appeared in this Review 
in 1902 and 1904 he suggests and with- 
draws the reading sublimis. Probably 
others of his emendations would have 
been withdrawn on reflection; for it 
has to be admitted that, ingenious 
though many of his emendations are, 
they often seem to be quite unnecessary, 
and in some cases to produce a worse 
sense or rhythm than the text. He too 
often seems to act upon the motto of 
his University which is printed outside 
the volume: In Litteris Libertas. Heis 
particularly fond, also, without sufficient 
warrant, of altering the order of the 
lines. His rearrangement of the watch- 
man’s speech in the Agamemnon (p. 88), 
does not carry conviction, and his 
alteration of the order of lines in Hor. 
Sat. I. i. 80-91, for which the only 
apology is ‘multo melius mea quidem 
opinione se habebunt’ excites protest 
by its separation of lines 83 and 84. 
An ingenious emendation, which is ably 
defended, is παῖμ᾽ ἐπὶ παίματι κεῖται for 
πῆμ᾽ ἐπὶ πήματι in Herod. i. 67. This, 
like many other of his notes, appeared 
in the Classical Review. But there is 
little warrant for such emendations as 
λυπρὸς for λαμπρὸς in Eur. Heracl. 280 
(p. 110), ἡδέως for ἡλίου in Eur. Phoen. 
504 (p. 118), where he does not see the 
reference to ‘planets’; or προηγητὴρ 
λόγων for προφήτης σοι λόγων in Eur. 
Bacch. 211 (p. 107), where the caesura 
Ρ 
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has to be sacrificed. A worse illustra- 
tion of the method of emendation 
which corrects a classical author’s 
writings like a schoolboy’s verses is to 
be found on p. 185, where, on Hor. Sat. 
I. vi. 44, ‘cornua quod vincatque tubas,’ 
he says: ‘neither Heindorf nor anyone 
else, so far as I know, has observed 
that twbas is needless after corvnua, and 
that nothing is said in the apodosis of 
the sentence about the noise of the 
waggons. I would read “ cornua quod 
vincatque votas.”” It is hardly necessary 
to remark that this reading introduces 
a very neat chiasmus.’ But we are 
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scarcely entitled to substitute words 
for others which very slightly resemble 
them in order to improve the passage 
with a chiasmus, and besides cornua 
and tubae go constantly together (e.g. 
Cic. Sull. v. 17. Tac. Amn. i. 68, ii. 81). 
Why is it needless to have two 
different kinds of instrument in a 
band? The book, however, is full of 
good things, and an interesting me- 
morial of one who must have been a 
scholarly and stimulating teacher. 


A. 5. OWEN. 
Keble College, Oxford. 





PROFESSOR HARRY’S STUDIES IN SOPHOCLES. 


Studies in Sophocles. By J. E. Harry. 
Mole 7s. INO. 3 τον κυ: Tip. 10). 
Cincinnati: University Press, 1912. 
50 cents. 


ANOTHER American scholar, Professor 
J. E. Harry, of Cincinnati, is respon- 
sible for this small brochure. Among 
its longer sections it contains an article 
to prove that Εἰ. 568 means: ‘with a 
boast about the slaughter of which he 
shot and hit,’ where the uses of σφαγὴ 
are well marshalled; another which 
makes Ismene responsible for the first 
burial of Polynices, in which little is 
added to the ingenious article of Dr. 
Rouse in the Classical Review of March, 
Ig11; and a long discussion of Ajax 
143, in which ὑπομανῆ is suggested for 
ἱππομανῆ. Of the emendations the best 
is probably O.T. 1089, where Professor 


making τὰν αὔριον πανσέληνον the sub- 
ject of αὔξειν; but some of the others 
are unconvincing and unsatisfactory, 
none more so than his suggestion in El. 
1468, to read ὦ Zed, δέδορκα φάσμ᾽ av’ 
εὖ φανούμενον, followed by the transla- 
tion of the next line as: ‘ but whether 
retribution brought about that fall I do 
not undertake to say.’ A note on the 
Sophoclean use of tmesis contains a 
string of wrong references, after which 
we are told that ‘ Aegisthus is fond of 
separating ἀνὰ from its belongings by 
inserting some particle or adverb.’ This 
is a curious trait of character to have 
added to murder and adultery! Did 
Electra refer to this irritating pro- 
pensity, when she called him ὁ πάντ᾽ 
ἄναλκις οὗτος ὃ 


A. S. OWEN. 
Keble College, Oxford. 





Harry reads ἀπείργων for ἀπείρων, 
A NEW 
Q. Horati Flacct Opera. Ocuvres 


d’Horace Texte latin, avec un Com- 
mentaire critique et explicatif des 
Introductions et des Tables, par F. 
PLEssis et P. LEjay. 


Ὁ: Horati Flacct Sativae. Satires, 
publiées par Paut Lejay. Pp. 623. 
Paris: Hachette et Cie., rg11. 15 frs. 


It is claimed for the work of which 
this fine volume will form the second 


HORACE. 


part, that it will be the first complete 
French Horace, with detailed criticism 
and interpretation, since that of Dacier 
(1681). Effective scholarship knows no 
nationality ; yet we may be allowed to 
express a feeling that the countrymen 
of Turnebus and Lambin ought to have 
a full-scale edition of the poet, whose 
spirit their current literature so grace- 
fully absorbs. M. Lejay’s handling of 
the Satires, by its thoroughness, judg- 
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ment, and temper, leads us to hope 
that the want is being supplied. 

Thoroughness is the keynote of this 
edition, even to the exclusion of individ- 
uality. Some self-repression is good, 
but we are glad that M. Lejay has not 
quite succeeded in effacing himself. 
The whole of Horatian literature seems 
to have come under his eye, much of it 
being stored in the volumes of the Clas- 
sical Review and other periodicals. The 
English editions have been carefully 
used and such writings as those of 
Sellar and H. Nettleship. Of the 
latter’s paper on The Roman Satura it 
is remarked that after more than thirty 
years it shows its age but little (p. cviii, 
n. 5). The editor never fails to give us 
his own distinct and reasoned opinion 
on every topic raised; and this is a 
great merit. He is well aware of the 
danger of an excessive study of a poet’s 
‘atmosphere, the slow historical pre- 
parations out of which maturity is to 
come’ (p. ον}. 

The plan claimed as distinctive is 
to discuss very fully all questions 
showing Horace’s environment, in a 
General Introduction and also in special 
introductions to the several Satires. 


These introductions contain much 
which is usually found in a com- 
mentary. Thus the difficult last line 


of II. x (‘ Solventur risu tabulae, etc. ἢ 
is admirably discussed in three full 
pages (289-292). In the earlier pages 
legal points are considered, not for 
their antiquarian interest, but as 
bearing on the poem. Here a novel 
point, unknown at least to Mommsen, 
is made. Horace and Cicero were both 
wrong in their reading of the enactment 
(Tab. VIII.) of the XII. Tables sup- 
posed to make libel a criminal offence. 
It really referred to witchcraft. We 
are referred to Huvelin (Mélanges 
Appleton, Lyon 1903, p. 371 suiv.). 
The text follows, with separate criti- 
cal and explanatory commentaries, both 
in French. There are no Excursus or 
Appendices. A full Index will doubt- 
less be provided in the completed 
work. In his notes M. Lejay never 
translates. ‘Do not translate: trans- 
lation is the death of understanding,’ 
was a paradox of Moritz Haupt’s re- 
ported by H. Nettleship. Haupt had 
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the riper student in view, and the 
present edition is intented for teachers, 
not for young students, and assumes 
ripeness of knowledge and interest. 

The General Introduction deals with 
two currents of thought which converged 
in Roman Satire; Philosophy, as ap- 
plied to life, and dramatic instinct, 
native or exotic. The treatment of 
philosophy bodes well for the Epistles, 
which are also in M. Lejay’s hands. 
Horace had little taste for the Cynicism, 
which was superseding the Stoic system 
of Panaetius and Posidonius, known to 
Cicero. He never spares its professors. 
Yet, in its protest against fashionable 
excesses, it had much in harmony with 
his self-taught creed of the Via Media, 
of balance and self-possession, of variety 
and interchange of contraries ‘with an 
inclination to the more benign extreme.’ 
Epicureanism serves as a good stick to 
belabour the Cynics, as in the first 
three Satives of Book I. The humanity 
of its general outlook is that of Horace, 
with a difference. The thought of 
death, so prominent in the Odes, is 
noted as simply absent. (Yet the town 
mouse, with his tiny Lucretian counsels, 
should not be ignored.) Nor is Horace 
to be ranked among academic doubters. 
For all his irony and seeming indiffer- 
ence, he always sees his own view clear, 
and he cares. We are grateful to M. 
Lejay for bringing this out. No one 
will teach us much about Horace who 
stops short at his gaiety and good 
temper and light hand in verse. 

The dramatic antecedents of Roman 
Satire are dealt with very fully. Much 
stress is laid on the influence of the 
Old Attic Comedy upon Lucilius and 
Horace, not only in its spirit, which we 
all recognise, but in its forms. Thus 
the Prologue of, say, the Wasps, with 
its preliminary burlesque skirmish 
(‘parade’), followed by the patter 
(‘boniment’) of Sosias, finds its counter- 
part in several Satives (as II. 7). 
This point, like many others in this 
volume, should receive careful con- 
sideration. We can only remark that 
the argument rests on two rather 
obscure factors, the form of the 
Lucilian Satire, and the contents of 
the assumed Second Book of Aristotle’s 
Poetics, known to Horace through 
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current manuals (of which we shall no 
doubt hear more on the Ars Poetica). 

The Latin antecedents of Satire are 
treated with much fulness, and we hear 
perhaps something too much of cur- 
rent controversy and of the names of 
eminent living scholars, when we should 
be satisfied to have M. Lejay’s con- 
clusion on the texts of Varro and Livy. 
We may hope that his edition will be 
in use when the discussions of our own 
day are as dead as the wars of the 
Daciers. There are indications that 
M. Lejay to some extent shares im- 
patience. 

We can only speak summarily on 
textual matters, full information being 
reserved for Vol. I. There is some posi- 
tive advantage in dealing with the Satires 
alone, but here two important MSS., 
B and D are in large part absent, as 
is shown in a useful table. The MSS. 
are divided into two classes, falling into 
three and four groups respectively. 
Speaking broadly, the new First Class 
includes the First and Second of Keller 
and Hodder; and B and V now appear 
in the First Division of the First Class. 
This is, so far, very satisfactory. 

Interesting readings are I. 1. 108, 
where we have ‘qui nemo’ from V 
and I. 6. 128 ‘campum lusumque 
trigonem ’ (M. Lejay, in a clear, critical 
note, disposes of the hard attempt of 
K and H to deduce the reading of g, 
and so of V, from ‘rabiosi tempora 
signi’). On the latter passage, should 
we not hear something of Bentley’s 
name, beyond a mention of his con- 
jecture ‘nudum’? In the century and 
a quarter between Cruquius and Bentley, 
no one had utilised the readings of V; 
and we owe it to the driving power of 
Bentley’s pen, and perhaps to his note 
on this passage, that we are now wel- 
coming V into a First Class. 

In II. 7. 13 we have ‘doctor’ for 
‘doctus’ of K and H. Here Wickham 
hesitates, as Bentley had done, and 
prints ‘doctus.’ Schiitz hesitates, and 
prints doctus. Dillenburger prints 
‘doctor.’ M. Lejay (p. cxxv) begs that 
‘doctor’ may have the benefit of the 
doubt, and in fact prints it. (If ‘ doctor’ 
stands, may it be taken to help ‘ Cor- 
rector Bestius, Lambinus’ conjecture 
in Ep. I. 15. 37.) M. Lejay has in 
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general abstained from new conjectures. 
That offered on II. r. 16 (‘tu’ for 
‘et’), with a variation by his colleague, 
is perhaps needless. 

The scale and nature of the Com- 
mentary can best be shown by a 
complete example. On II. 3. 313 the 
critical note justifies ‘Tantum’ at the 
beginning of the line. The explanatory 
note runs: ; 

‘313. Tantum=tam cf. 317. Tanto 
est ordinairement rattaché a minorem, 
par symétrie avec tantum dissimilem. 
Mais la symétrie n’est pas dans les 
préoccupations d’Hor. Tanto est plutot 
un datif construit avec un verbe de 
lutte, construction qui se trouve déja 
chez les auteurs anciens (Plaute, Bacch. 
967, Trin. 838-839), mais que les poétes 
du siécle d’Auguste ont étendue au point 
d’en faire un des caractéres du lan- 
gage poétique. Alors tanto certare est 
placé a l’intérieur du deuxieme quali- 
catif du sujet espéce ἀ᾽ ἀπὸ κοινοῦ qui 
n’est pas plus étrange, que celle de 
I. 4. 67-8 et de beaucoup d’autres pas- 
sages. Danslinterprétation de Bentley, 
certare dépend de minorem; cf. Sil. 
Ital. V. 76: Heu fatis superi certare 
minores.’ 

The suggestion that tanto is a dative 
is a bold one, and the line gains sense 
and spirit. Bentley’s apt quotation 
from Silius for the infinitive after 
minorem also justifies the dative, though 
he himself took tanto as ablative. His 
note should be read with that of M. 
Lejay. 

The notes contain much helpful 
grammatical matter, as on I. 6. 110 
(‘ Millibus atque aliis’). On II. 2. 89 
we have: 

‘Non quia... evat. Hor. n’y con- 
tredit pas et constate le fait, d’ou l’indic. 
tres regulier, surtout avec non qua 
(Riemann, Syntaxe, s. 193, et rem. 3.’) 

The reason suggested and dismissed 
is ‘the ancients had no noses.’ Surely 
Horace does not affirm this as a fact. 
M. Lejay’s note shows that the ancients 
had noses and did not esteem high 
game, though the opposite extreme was 
barbarian. M. Riemann seems to state 
the rule correctly for Cicero (who very 
rarely uses non quta at all), but admits 
an ‘incorrect’ use in Lucr. II. 3; Liv. 
33. 27.6. May not Horace, though he 
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is ‘correct "e.g. in 5. I. 6. 1-2—be 
‘incorrect’ for once? Schiitz has a 
good note here, and so has Palmer, 
who however suspects interpolation 
of the whole passage. 

More important, because affecting 
punctuation, is II. 8. 6. We are 
accustomed to read : 

In primis Lucanus aper; leni fuit Austro 

Captus, ut aiebat cenae pater... . 
and to feel the archness of the heroic 
opening. Cf. ‘imprimis venerare deos’ 
in contrast with the host’s shabby 
excuse. M. Lejay, following Madvig’s 
suggestion (Advers. II. 6), as also 
Schiitz, removes the stop after ‘ aper.’ 
‘ Fuit est le verbe principal (in primis 
fuit) et lent Austro Captus une déter- 
mination circonstancielle.’ Is not the 
change uncalled for, and the resulting 
construction somewhat insipid ? Madvig 
discusses the matter very fully (Opusc. 
academ. II. p. 223), with reference to 
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S. I. 6. 13, and condemns the forms 
with fwit for the best poets, but allows 
one exception in Propertius, and two or 
three in Ovid (surely there are more 
than two or three?). Bentley removed 
fuit from I. 6. 13 because he had a 
better MS. reading, and because of 
the prosiness of ‘pulsus fuit’: no gram- 
matical impropriety had offended him. 

These points cannot be worked out 
in a short review ; they are best stated 
as queries. 

M. Lejay has paid special attention 
to the development of Horace’s episto- 
lary manner out of that of the Satzres 
(Introductions to I. 6, and II. 6). We 
shall look forward with much interest 
to his edition of the Epistles; and as 
he has material already in hand, per- 
haps this labour may not require 
eleven years. Meanwhile, we may 
hope to welcome the Odes from his 
collaborator, M. Plessis. ἈΠ Py 


JUVENALIS DECLAMANS. 


Juvenalis declamans, Etude sur la rhé- 
torique declamatoire dans les Satires 
de Juvenal. Par Josuz DE DECKER. 
(Recueil de Travaux publiés par la 
Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres.) 
1 Vol. 8vo. Pp. 206. Gand: Van 
Goethem, 1913. 9 fr. 


Tuls admirably written book is an im- 
portant contribution to the study of 
Juvenal and incidentally of Roman 
Rhetoric. M. de Decker starts by 
accepting the statement of the ancient 
biography that Juvenal practised de- 
clamation till middle life; after which 
he turned to writing satire. He then 
proceeds to demonstrate at length the 
influence of Juvenal’s rhetorical studies 
on his work asa poet. The practise of 
rhetoric to which Juvenal devoted him- 
self consisted in the public delivery of 
declamations ; the listening to such de- 
clamations, no less than to the recita- 
tions of poets, formed one of the chief 
intellectual relaxations of the educated 
Roman public under the Empire. The 
elder Seneca has collected many speci- 
mens from such declamations delivered 
by distinguished rhetoricians : these and 


the smaller and larger declamations 
ascribed to Quintilian, as well as Quin- 
tilian’s own Institutio oratoria, constitute 
the chief sources of our knowledge of 
imperial rhetoric. M. de Decker has 
examined analytically the material thus 
provided from the point of view both of 
the contents and the form. 

A detailed comparison with Juvenal’s 
Satires reveals the same matter and the 
same style. Though it is the fashion to 
describe Juvenal as rhetorical, the proof 
has never yet been set forth thus clearly. 
Side by side are ranged quotations from 
the rhetoricians and from Juvenal. The 
ideas, the style, the very phrases and 
words are found to correspond. The 
result is convincing and instructive. As 
regards matter the rhetoricians dwelt 
continually on five commonplaces (/oct 
communes) : the same five commonplaces 
reappear in Juvenal. Firstly there is 
the topic of the depravity of the age, 
expressed in invectives against the vices 
and crimes of both sexes, and involving, 
as an antithetical corollary, panegyrics 
on the simplicity of the great men of the 
past. Secondly there is the theme of 
the controlling influence of Chance 
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(Fortuna) and Destiny (Fatum) on human 
life. Thirdly there is the consideration 
of the evils resulting from the possession 
of great wealth. Fourthly there is the 
topic of cruelty, its poisonings, tortures, 
murders, parricides, the sensational de- 
velopment of which horrors in the hands 
of the rhetoricians appealed to the popu- 
lar emotions after the fashion of the 
modern melodrama. Fifthly there are 
trite commonplaces of a philosophical 
tinge, concerning the care exercised by 
the gods for human affairs, the impos- 
sibility of foreseeing the future, the fact 
that virtue is the sole path to happiness 
and the guilty conscience the sinner’s 
chief punishment, and that indulgence 
must be extended to the failings of the 
young. Detailed quotations prove that 
these ideas form the basis of the de- 
clamations and are prominent in Juve- 
nal’s Satires. It is thus clear whence 
the satirist drew his inspiration. 

M. de Decker justly remarks that the 
rhetorical merit of Juvenal lies not in 
the conception of new ideas but in pre- 
senting the traditional material of the 
rhetoricians in a brilliant setting. At 
the same time he is careful to point out 
that there are in Juvenal two natures, 
that of the rhetorician and that of the 
poet: sometimes one sometimes the 
other predominates. For along with all 
his rhetoric Juvenal is a poet of true 
feeling, ‘il est aussi un poéte a l’Ame 
sensible’ (p.50). The beautiful lines in 
which he expresses his pity for the poor 
are produced as evidence (ill. 147 ff.). 
M. de Decker remarks that these have 
nothing in common with the verbosity 
of the rhetoricians. Also there are in 
Juvenal great flashes of delicate feeling 
and an exquisite sense of picturesque 
detail. Could genuine poetic freshness 
and tenderness be better exemplified 
than in the sketch of the country lad 
transported to the city who 


suspirat longo non visam tempore matrem, 
et casulam et notos tristis desiderat haedos? 


M. de Decker will learn with surprise 
that Juvenal has been excluded from the 
number of the Roman poets in The Oxford 
Book of Latin Verse. A collection which 
omits the greatest master of styleamong 
Roman poets except Virgil is surprising, 
especially when it is realised that this 
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master is not deficient in delicacy, pic- 
turesqueness and pathos. 

From the matter M. de Decker passes 
to the form of the Satires. These, he 
shows, are not constructed unmethodi- 
cally, as some critics suppose, but are 
planned each according to a precise 
scheme after the manner of the declam- 
ations of the rhetoricians. What is 
noticeable in Juvenal is his love of dwel- 
ling upon details: such episodic details 
are similarly characteristic of the rhe- 
toricians. The long digression formed 
a normal part of the declamation ; in 
fact the whole was sacrified to the parts. 
‘In descriptionibus (says Seneca, Contr. 
II. praef. 1) extra legem omnibus verbis, 
dummodo niterent, permissa libertas.’ 
This fondness for digression is typical 
of Juvenal. Irrelevancy mattered little 


to the rhetorician provided effect was 


secured. M. de Decker’s masterly 
treatment of this subject should cause 
critics to pause before (in defiance of 
manuscript tradition) they condemn 
lines because of their seeming irrrele- 
vancy. 

Further, the Satires, like the declama- 
tions, are addressed to an imaginary 
audience or auditor. Thus in the Satires 
there is no real dialogue, such as distin- 
guished the early Satura, though, as 
with the rhetoricians, imaginary objec- 
tions are introduced as a mere means of 
transition. On the other hand the 
dramatic character of the original 
Satura survives in Juvenal in the drama- 
tic scenes which he introduces, such as 
the picture of the rush of clients to the 
dole, the quarrel with the bully, the 
deliberations at the council of Domitian. 
Also the formal statement of the sub- 
ject (propositio); the proof by examples 
drawn from historical celebrities, which 
method of ratiocination became, as 
Seneca says, a perfect malady (‘ gravis 
morbus,’ Contr. VII. 5. 12) with the 
rhetoricians ; the method of argument 
by an ascending scale of instances, e.g. 
Lateranus, Damasippus, Gracchus (Sat. 
VIII.) ; the frequent use of antithesis ; 
the very forms of transition, which are 
feeble and stereotyped in their character, 
are all shown to be features common to 
the satirist and the rhetoricians. The 
same applies to the redundancy of the 
language, the excess of realism in de- 
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scriptions, the fondness for sententiae, 
viz. brilliant epigrams inserted to clinch 
the point, the tautological amplification 
of the same idea. M. de Decker insists 
on the importance of recognising that 
this deliberate affectation of tautology, 
inherited from the rhetoricians, has left 
profound traces on Juvenal’s Satires, 
since it invalidates the theories no less 
of those who would remove redundancies 
from the text than of those who see in 
them traces of a double recension. 
These are the main contents of this 
learned and attractive work, a book, 
which like Diirr’s recent essay on the 
poet’s methods of composition sheds 
much light on that subject. As regards 
the question of the Oxford fragment in 
the Sixth Satire, while rejecting Dr. Leo’s 
theory of a double recension as a whole, 
M. de Decker thinks that divergencies 
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in the tradition of that satire are prac- 
tically established: Leo’s results on 
this point are beyond question. But 
he does not believe ina complete double 
recension based upon the poet’s post- 
humous revision, and he offers the in- 
genious suggestion that the Sixth Satire, 
which forms a Book by itself, appeared 
originally separately, and that its text 
underwent certain modifications by the 
poet himself before it was incorporated 
into the body of the Satires. The Oxford 
fragment then may have stood in the 
first draft, but have been excluded from 
the complete edition. It found its way 
into our texts through the survival of 
an ancient copy of the original draft of 
the Satire. 


S. G. OWEN. 
Christ Church, Oxford. 


PAULI AEGINETAE LIBRI TERTII INTERPRETATIO LATINA 
ANTIQUA ADJUVANTE INSTITUTIO PUSCHMANNIO LIPSIENSI. 


Pauli Aeginetae Libri Tertiu Interpretatio 
Latina antiqua adjuvante Institutio 
Puschmannio Lipsiensi. Edidit J. L. 
HEIBERG. I2mo. Pp. v-xiv + 1-242. 
In aed. Teubneri, MCMXII. M. 4.40. 


THE best known translator of the later 
Greek medical authors was Gunther of 
Andernach (1487-1574),! an M.D. of 
Paris, who had studied at Deventer and 
Marburg; Professor of Greek at Leyden, 
where he lectured to Vesalius and sub- 
sequently—as he became a Protestant 
—at Strassburg. He translated much of 
Galen, Oribasius, Alexander of Tralles 
and Paulus, and was the first to publish 
the second part of Caelius Aurelianus. 
These comparatively late translations 
before the Greek revival were a great 
service; and even afterwards found 
many more readers than did the Greek 
originals. Such translations as these, 
where the originals are available, are of 
no great interest to us now. But of 
certain earlier Latin renderings there is 
more to be said ; occasionally they pre- 
serve for us texts or parcels of texts or 





1 Pauli Aeginetae opera: A Joanne Guinterio 
conversa, et illustrata commentariis. 8vo. 
Venetiis, 1553. 


glosses of which otherwise we should 
have no knowledge, or no precise appre- 
ciation; and, intrinsically valueless as 
they may be, they may do more than 
this—they throw light upon the course 
of Greek culture in its ways and degrees 
in the Middle Ages. It is for such re- 
search that Heiberg has published this 
rendering by a translator of South Italy 
(of Beneventum) of an original of which 
many good and ancient Greek codexes 
are extant. The present volume con- 
tains but the document itself and its 
sources; the editor promises us his study 
of it, as a step in the history of Greek 
letters, at some future time; and we 
hope his promise will not be forgotten. 

The best of the MSS., that which has 
been taken as the basis of this edition, 
is at Monte Cassino; and the editor 
thanks the librarians of the monastery 
for their courtesy and skilled assistance. 
He believes it to be in the handwriting 
of the translator himself. It seems to 
have been corrected, but little later, by 
another scribe who used not the Bene- 
ventan but a more common idiom 
(‘vulgaris scriptura’). A codex in the 
Vatican is later and much inferior. 
Some use the editor made of this and 
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other MSS.; but he wisely decided to 
reproduce the orthographical inconsist- 
encies, and also some obviously false 
syntax, ‘quia sermonem barbarum in- 
terpretis conservare uolui’—and even 
indications of certain Greek barbarisms 
of historical interest are retained. - There 
is added a useful index, ‘ Vocabulorum 
Graecorum aliorumque memorabilium.’ 

As regards the date of the Cassino 
codex, the editor puts it about the tenth 
century; certainly, as he judges by the 
Greek words in the margins which are 
probably by the translator himself, not 
before the ninth. It is a ‘word by 
word’ translation, and abounds in 
ridiculous errors. 

To leave this volume for a moment and 
turn to the original author; Paul himself 
is of the seventh century; and one of 
the last of the Byzantine compilers. We 
are kindly disposed to make allowance 
for the plagiarists of former times on 
the ground that literary ethics had not 
then arisen. But this excuse may go 
beyond justice. Paul had before him 
the shining example of Oribasius, who 
scrupulously gave his authorities, but 
he took no such example; he annexed 
his spoils without making them his own 
in any literary or scientific sense, and 
even assumed to himself excerpts written 
in the first person. Still he has his 
value, as he preserved for us certain 
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portions of the compilations of Oribasius 
which are lost ; and in his sixth, or sur- 
gical, book he handed down to us invalu- 
able fragments of late Greek surgery 
which, adopted by the celebrated 
Arabian surgeon Albucasis, influenced 
the surgery of the later Middle Ages. 
Paul apparently practised in Alexandria, 
chiefly as an obstetrician and children’s 
doctor ; if so, he must have written just 
before the pillage by the Arabs and the 
consequent catastrophe of science and 
erudition; so that we may be thankful 
for what anyhow he salved. He may be 
regarded as our bridge between Celsus 
and Rhazes, Avicenna, Albucasis and the 
school of Salerno. After his time, in the 
eight, ninth, and tenth centuries, till 
the rise of Salerno, Greek medicine had 
fallen deeply into decadence. This text 
of Heiberg’s is interesting then not 
merely for its contents, indeed it contains 
not the most valuable part even of Paul, 
but also as an historical and literary 
document. It will be noted that this 
translation, like those of Nicholas of 
Reggio, and many others, issued from 
Magna Graecia, then of course a part of 
the Eastern Empire; we shall therefore 
look forward with anticipation to 
Heiberg’s commentary on the document 
which he has so carefully reproduced. 
CLIFFORD ALBUTT. 
St. Radegunds, Cambridge. 





SHORT NOTICES 


Malta and the Mediterranean Race. By 
R. N. BrRaDLey. With a map and 


54 illustrations. London: Fisher 
Unwin, 1912. 8s. 6d. net. 
THIS is an ambitious book. Its chief 


object, ‘rather obfuscated by other 
matter’ (p. 8), is ‘to portray the psycho- 
logical characteristics of the pre-Aryans 
in Europe, with a view to offer at least 
a partial solution to the problem how a 
people so advanced as the Cretan dis- 
coveries show them to have been, came 
to fall into insignifiance at the onslaught 
of the less cultured Aryans.’ To this 
topic the author has devoted ‘ two years’ 


work, accomplished in the short inter- 
vals allowed by official duty’: but in 
Malta ‘one gains conviction through 
the emotions rather than intellectually’ 
(p. 10) on such matters as the ‘com- 
parative purity of the Maltese Race’ 
(p. 11), the frequency, in English, of 
words which are at the same time 
Semitic and Hamitic (ch. xii.-xili.), 
or the socialistic menage of Minoan 
Cnossus (p. 289). ‘Conviction through 
the emotions’ does not, however, pre- 
clude inconsistencies, as for example 
on p. 37, where the ‘short skulls’ and 
‘short-headed invaders’ of Europe be- 
long to the Aryans at the top of the 
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page, and to the Turanian family at the 
bottom. No doubt an emotional ‘con- 
viction’ that burials are neolithic may 
result from the discovery of perforated 
marine shells in them (p. 56-7); but 
merely ‘intellectual’ archaeologists will 
continue to ask ‘ Why?’ They will also 
require something more than emotional 
reasons for eccentricities like the 
‘Licians’ (p. 108), ‘Puglia’ (p. 132), 
‘pyramidal times’ (p. 205), or a render- 
ing of history which ascribes the art of 
Athens to ‘the good taste of Pericles 
acting on the natural genius of the 
Pelasgians’ (p. 306), though ‘against 
him was always arrayed the mob of the 
market-place, seen by us only through 
the aristocratic spectacles of Thucy- 
dides, a host of tanners and cattle- 
dealers under the leadership of Kleén’ 
(p. 292). Other hard sayings are the 
allusion to the ‘combined Scotch and 
Roundhead régime at the end of the 
Stuart period’ (p. 302), and the con- 
clusion that ‘though soldiers and sports- 
men are not all brachycephals, they are 
nevertheless actuated by the brachy- 
cephalic spirit.” In fits of brachy- 
cephalic ‘longheadedness,’ however, the 
author has done what he could to test 
his theories on his friends (p. 314): ‘I 
call to mind my longest-headed friend, 
now no longer living... . ‘I have 
studied, too, a short-headed acquaint- 
ance with much interest. . . .. Whata 
pity to trammel ‘conviction through 
the emotions’ with appeals to the 
intellect such as this! 

On p. 283 Mr. Bradley refers to a 
crisis in his own experience. ‘Since I 
became a Sergian I see this combat of 
the long-heads and the short everywhere 
in European history.” But this is only 
part of the story. In philology he is 
no less a Rondanovskian, in folklore a 
Magrian, in Hittite lore a de-Carian— 
the Hittites, by the way, spoke Hamitic 
(p. 179)—in Spain a Siretian, in Egypt 
an Elliot-Smithian, in Ireland a Mrs. 
J. R. Greenian, in sociology a Primitive 
Paternitian. 

On the other hand, ‘the work deals 
not only with the Mediterranean Race 
but with Malta, and accordingly the 
earlier chapters are devoted to a sketch 
of the prehistoric monuments of the 
island and their relationships with those 
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of the Eurafrican peoples’ (p. 12). In 
the author’s opinion ‘they are not the 
real subject of the book’; but mere 
‘intellectuals’ may be pardoned if they 
find them the only readable part of it. 
For Mr. Bradley has worked in the 
Valletta Museum, and helped to exca- 
vate Santa Verna; and apart from occa- 
sional lapses into theory, he has made 
a good summary of the valuable work of 
the Maltese archaeologists. Frankly, 
Mr. Bradley should abjure Sergi and 
the rest, and become a Tagliaferro- 
Zammitian for good and all. 
J. L. MyREs. 





Pauly’s Real-Encyclopidie der classischen 
Altertumswissenschaft ; neue  Bear- 
beitung von G. Wissowa... W. 
KROLL. 15ter Halbband. 8vo. 1 vol, 
cols. 1312. Stuttgart: Metzler, 1912. 
M. 15. 


Tue scale of this wonderful encyclo- 
paedia shows distinct signs of increasing 
as it proceeds. Here we have a half- 
volume of 1312 columns, which takes us 
only from Helikon to Hestia, and that 
although one of the most important 
articles is omitted. It seems clear that 
at this rate the original estimate will be 
largely exceeded, as regards both the 
bulk of the publication and the time 
required for its completion. The editors 
and publishers have boldly grappled 
with the difficulty, and a second series 
of volumes, beginning with R, is to be 
begun. Although this will undoubtedly 
lead to the speedier completion of the 
encyclopaedia, it is doubtful whether a 
plan more like that adopted by the new 
English Dictionary would not have been 
better. Each volume would then have 
been not widely separated in date from 
its nearest neighbours; whereas, when 
the book is complete, the reader of Q 
will find it surprising that the informa- 
tion supplied under that letter will be 
so much more recent than under R. 
But we are grateful, in any case, for 
any plan for expediting the publication ; 
not that, considering the circumstances, 
we have ever thought its progress less 
than remarkably rapid. The trials of 
an editor, in such a case, must be mani- 
fold. It. must have been a bitter dis- 
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appointment to him to have to write, as 
it was to us to read, in column 528: 
‘On account of the illness of the writer 
the rest of the article has perforce been 
postponed to the Supplement.’ And 
this is the important article Herakles ! 
Twelve columns are taken up with the 
form of the name, and seven of them 
with the purely grammatical questions 
of the inflexion thereof. After this we 
are not surprised, though sorry, that 
the writer broke down. Another im- 
portant article which has been post- 
poned is that on Herodes (the kings of 
Judaea of that name; Herodes Atticus 
and twelve others receive due treat- 
ment). In spite of the failure of 
Herakles, this half-volume contains the 
important deities Helios, Hephaistos, 
Hera, Hermes (with a special article on 
Hermes Trismegistos), Hercules and 
Hestia. Of literary articles we may 
mention Heliodoros, Hellantkos, Heren- 
nius Philon, Herodianos, Heron, Herondas, 
Hestodos. The chief law-article is 
Hereditarium ius by Manigk. The article 
on Philon appears somewhat to under- 
estimate the value of the Φοινικικὴ 
ἱστορία, which contains certain elements 
of sound tradition, though badly jumbled. 
: The article on Heliopolis (2) seems to be 
written without concert with the follow- 
ing excellent article (by Dussaud) on 
Heliopolitanus. Heliosetros, the combina- 
tion of Helios with Osiris found under 
this name at Chalcis ad Belum, de- 
served an entry. The city of Hephaistias, 
in Lemnos is omitted, although it is 
mentioned in Malten’s excellent article 
on Hephaistos, col. 315. Under Hera 
we should have liked to see a reference 
to the cult of the Syrian Hera at Der- 
el-Oal‘a in the Lebanon, near Berytus. 
To the places where games called 
Herakleta were celebrated add Perin- 
thus and Herakleia Salbake. Under 
Hermes (or else under Hermes-Trisme- 
gistos) the Hermes-Thoth of Tyre 
might have been noticed. These are a 
few small points which have been 
noticed ; but one’s astonishment at the 
completeness of the book is not lessened 
as time goes on. This half-volume, we 
are glad to say, seems to show a much 
more thorough use of numismatic evi- 
dence than its predecessors. 
G, Fol, 
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The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea: 
travel and trade in the Indian Ocean 
by a merchant of the first century. 
Translatedand annotated by WILFRED 
H. ScHOFF, A.M., of the Commercial 
Museum, Philadelphia. Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1012. 


TuHIs translation is based on Miiller’s 
text as emended by B. Fabricius 
(Leipzig: Veit, 1883). There is no 
difficulty in the style, and Mr. Schoff’s 
rendering is plain enough, with oc- 
casional oddities like ‘the designated 
ports’ for ἀποδεδειγμένων ὅρμων. There 
is sometimes a difficulty in rendering 
the names of products and merchandise 
exactly; is σκουτουλάτος (scutulatus) 
really ‘embroidered clothing,’ or does 
that refer to the pattern? But the 
merchandise is really Mr. Schoff’s strong 
point. He has nearly 250 pp. of notes on 
30 pp. of text; and in these notes he 
has collected a mass of explanation and 
illustration upon geography, antiquities, 
and trade. Thus we have pages on 
Nubia, its history and trade-routes; on 
the city of Axium and Abyssinia; on 
oreichalcos, cotton, lac, cinnamon, 
sugar, and so forth. The illustrations 
are drawn not only from Pliny and the 
ancients, but from modern travellers 
and writers of many nations, even 
Oscar Wilde. 

: W. ΡΣ ie 





Annual of the British School at Athens, 
XVI. Macmillan, 1909-10. 25s. net. 


THIS number includes several papers on 
the Laconian excavations; a journey 
in South-West Asia Minor, by A. M. 
Woodward and H. A. Ormerod; Latin 
monuments at Chios, and a French 
inscription at Idalia, by F. W. Hasluck; 
Attic Building Records, and a Pana- 
thenaic Amphora from Cameiros, by 
A. M. Woodward ; a note on Herodotus 
VI. 83; Terra Lemnia; North Greek 
Festivals; the Senmut Fresco; Dorian 
types in modern Greece; inscriptions 
from Praesos; a clay sealing from 
Egypt. The frontispiece is a coloured 
plate: Cretans bringing gifts, from the 
Senmut fresco, of which also a drawing 
from 1837 is reproduced (Plate XIV.). 
It is difficult to summarise a summary, 
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and there is nothing sensational in the 
Spartan excavations of this season. 
There is a plan of the Orthian sanctuary, 
and we are told to expect full publica- 
tion of the finds in a separate book. 
An inscription from Asia Minor (p. 107) 
has the picture of a καλαῦροψ, repre- 
sented as a shepherd’s crook or boome- 
rang, thus supporting the traditional 
meaning of the word. The Latin Monu- 
ments of Chios may call attention to the 
rich remains of castellated architecture 
in the Levant, and the many records 
of the Italian occupation. Mr. Wood- 
ward brings some important evidence 
as to the building of the Parthenon, 
from which it appears that the pediment 
sculptures were executed by others 
than Pheidias himself, who probably 
was not in Athens at the time. No 
doubt he designed them, but others 
carved them. Folklore plays a con- 
siderable part in this volume, not only 
in the note on the Hybristika, but in 
Mr. Wace’s valuable account of certain 
North Greek festivals. In this he gives 
the traditional songs and a number of 
photographs. Another indication of the 
importance of modern Greece for the 
knowledge of antiquity is Mr. Hawes’s 
paper on Some Dorian Descendants : 
he finds that there is much resemblance 
between Albanians, Izakonians, and 
Sphakians (why are they called Spha- 
kiots ? they call themselves Sphakians), 
and that their claim to Dorian ancestry 
is not withoutreason. Amongst the in- 
scriptions for Praesos one ‘Eteocretan’ 
fragment appears, but no key. 
W. H. D. Rouse. 


Die metrische und rhythmische Komposi- 
tion der Komédien des Aristophanes. 
C. CoNRADT. Pp. 40, 43. Parts 2 
and 3. Leipzig: Fock, IgII, 1912. 


Dr. ConrADT continues and apparently 
concludes his numerical analysis of the 
lines making up the plays, and the 
divisions of the plays, of Aristophanes. 
It results as before (C. R. 24, 219) that 
they are invariably multiples of the 
number 14. Thus in the Frogs lines 
1-673 make 49X14, 674-737 4X14, 
738-1118 28 x 14, and 1119-1433 28 x 14, 
or 109 x 14 altogether; and smaller divi- 
sions turn out to be smaller multiples 
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of the same number. Occasionally this 
entails division at rather arbitrary points, 
and some alleged loss or insertion of 
verses has now and then to be conceded. 
The writer finds it of course impossibie 
to maintain that the composition by 
sevens or fourteens is always, or even 
usually, well-marked, although he makes 
it emerge upon examination; and I am 
not sure that he will convince scholars 
of the system which he takes so much 
pains to establish and which he holds 
that Aristophanes took so much pains 
to observe. 
HERBERT RICHARDS. 


CICERO AD ATTICUM. 


Cicero’s Letters to Atticus, with an 
English Translation by E. O. W1N- 
STEDT, M.A. Vol. I. Loeb Classical 
Series. Heinemann, 1912. 5s. net. 


In this volume, the first of eight, 
Mr. Winstedt—who has undertaken the 
formidable task of translating the whole 
of Cicero’s letters—reaches the end of 
ad Atticum VI. He may be fairly con- 
gratulated on his work. It is accurate 
and readable, and, rarest of virtues in 
a translation, intelligible without the 
original. Novelties there are none: the 
law and the prophets, Tyrrell and Purser 
in particular, have been treated with 
punctilious respect. The text is eclectic 
and judicious; and it is satisfactory to 
find that Mr. Winstedt discards the hate- 
ful obelus, and, if the tradition is faulty, 
prints a conjecture without insisting 
upon certitude. 

In the article of style, there is nothing 
of the Polite Letter-Writer about Mr. 
Winstedt: in fact, his affection for the 
vernacular is apt to blur the light and 
shade of the Latin. Cicero, for example, 
writes with deliberate balance: Etentm, 
cum multos dies aures meas Acutilio de- 
dissem, cuius sermonts genus tibt notum esse 
arbitror, non mihi grave duxt scribere ad te 
de illius querimontts, cum eas audtre, quod 
evat subodiosum, leve putassem. Sed abs te 
ipso, qui me accusas, unas mtht sctto litteras 
vedditas esse, cum et otit ad scribendum 
plus et facultatem dandi maiorem habueris. 
His translator is content with a homelier 
simplicity: ‘It was not the bother of 
writing you an account of his grievances 
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that I shirked. I spent several days 
listening to him, and you know his way 
of talking, and I did not mind though it 
was a bit ofa bore. Though you grumble 
at me, I’ve only had one letter from you, 
let me tell you, and you have had more 
time to write and a better chance of 
sending letters than I’ve had.’ It was 
hopeless to expect the bont υἱγὶ to be 
other than conservatives; but why should 
the improbi be socialists? The syllogism 
is invalid—possibly in both cases—and 
the general reader, for whom the series 
is partially designed, might develop 
curious views upon the political situa- 
tion at Rome. But Mr. Winstedt is 
modern throughout. <Animadverteram 
becomes ‘I had spotted’; me mutserwm 
‘ poor devil’; valde perturbati ‘in an awful 
muddle.’ Vettius is ‘jumped on’ (Cicero 
says ‘reprehended’), and is prevented 
from turning ‘ King’s evidence’; Atticus 
inquires, perhaps pardonably, ‘who the 
deuce’ are the Pindenissitae, and is in- 
formed that the jury ‘ were a rotten lot.’ 
We meet with Bedlam, money-lending 
Jews, Hobson and his choice, pashas, 
and sheikhs. The modern note is also 
heard in phrases such as ‘ you know who 
I mean,’ ‘I will write oftener and fuller,’ 
‘too out of pocket,’ and so forth. 

In dealing with Cicero’s Greek, Mr. 
Winstedt follows the old convention: if 
there is not a French phrase handy, he 
has recourse to slang—presumably on 
the ground that it is, at least, not Eng- 
lish. As a rule, he applies the method 
dexterously enough, though sometimes 
the salt has unquestionably lost his 
savour: so, for instance, when the pretty 
non flocct facteon reappears as ‘ must not 
give a button for... 

To return to the general reader, 
Mr. Winstedt would have shown a little 
more regard for his interests, had he filled 
his frugal seven pages of introduction 
with an outline of the circumstances in 
which the letters were written. The 
symbols MCZ, etc., are in themselves 
φωναέντα συνετοῖσι, and a matter of 
perfect indifference to everyone else. 
Similarly, the index might have been put 
to a better use, if one half had been elimi- 
nated and askeleton biography attached 
to a few of the most prominent names: it 
is sheer waste of time to enumerate the 
pages on which the word Roma occurs. 
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Mr. Winstedt says that his notes have 
been ‘confined to cases where they 
seemed absolutely necessary.’ But what 
is his clientéle? How are we to envisage 
the reader who has to be told, some 
scores of times, how many sesterces go 
to a given number of pounds; who is 
unaware that Aristarchus was ‘an Alex- 
andrine grammarian noted especially for 
his criticism of the Homeric poems, in 
which he detected many spurious verses,’ 
or that Archilochus was “8. Greek poet 
of Paros who wrote scathing verses’; 
while, at the same time, everything is 
sun-clear to him the moment he learns 
that ‘Caesar wished to give Transpadane 
Gaul the full civitas ; in which case they 
would become a municipium and elect a 
yearly board of quattuorviri instead of 
duovirt’? 

These are small matters, however, and 
Mr. Winstedt has deserved well of his 
readers and of the series in which his 
book figures. 

J. JACKSON. 


Q. Horati Flacci Carmina recensuit 
FRIDERICUS VOLLMER. Editio 
Major Iterata et Correcta. Pp. 
viili+ 404. Lipsiae in aedibus B. G. 
Teubneri. MCMXII. 


THIS is a new edition of the Horace 
which appeared in the Teubner series 
in 1907, and which was noticed in the 
Classical Review, vol. xxii. It presents 
practically no fresh features that call 
for special notice. In the previous 
edition several conjectural emendations 
were advanced by the editor in the 
critical notes, though none of them 
were admitted to the text. Some of 
these conjectures are now omitted, and 
some new ones are introduced, and 
these modifications and a few minor 
corrections are the only changes the 
book exhibits. The same intricate and 
novel classification of the MSS. is re- 
tained and, as before, without any 
detailed explanation or discussion. 
Such explanation must still be sought 
in various articles in the Philologns, the 
Rheinisches Museum, the Deutsche Liter- 
avische Zeitung, and Hermes. The 
article in the latter journal in parti- 
cular contains a reassertion of the 
position the editor has taken up. It 
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might be well if a future edition con- 
tained a concise summary of the con- 
troversy. It is now difficult to follow 
as it lies embedded in the various 
journals named, which are not readily 
accessible to most readers. 

A few misprints may be noted: 
Odes 3, 6, 24; medidatur, Epodes 8, 19; 
povoces, Sat. 1, 2, 128 latre. 

C. H. KEENE. 


University College, Cork. 





The Oxford Book of Latin Verse. From 
the earliest fragments to the end of 
the fifth century, A.D. Edited by 
H. W. Garrop, Fellow of Merton 
College. Foolscap 8vo. Pp. xliii+ 
531. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 6s. ; 
or on India paper, 7s. 6d. 


Tuis is an excellent anthology ; all the 
old favourites are there, from the right 
Horace and Catullus down to Hadrian’s 
‘ Animula vagula blandula.’ We con- 
fidently recommend classical scholars to 
put the volume in their rucksack when 
upon a walking tour, for then, if they 
are not quite like the man (whom Lamb 
once met on a coach) who seemed to 
have all the Bodleian in his pockets, 
they will, at any rate—and with more 
comfort—have most of what they love 
in Latin poetry. In fact a good an- 
thology like this makes one realise 
more than ever within how small a 
space what is valuable in Latin poetry 
can be put. 

The introduction stresses the ‘ Italian’ 
element as distinguished from what is 
either Greek or Roman, and very rightly 
points out that all Roman poetry was 
meant to be vead aloud—a fact to which 
many characteristic features are traced. 
There is a very disparaging remark 
upon Juvenal on p. 39. To talk of ‘the 
complete unreality of his moral code’ 
and of ‘a rhetoric which for ever just 
misses the fine effects which it labori- 
ously calculates’ is rather challenging. 
Mr. Garrod says that he has been guided 
in his selection by the desire to include 
only what is true poetry. If so, why so 
much Cicero? And the twenty-five to 
thirty pages of Statius may represent 
that poet fairly well, but Mr. Garrod’s 
principle would have been better repre- 
sented if he had included only the little 
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poem to Sleep, by which we chiefly 
wish to remember Statius. 

There is a short appendix upon the 
Saturnian metre advocating the ‘ pure- 
accentual’ theory. The semi-quantita- 
tive theory is dismissed rather too 
lightly in view of the fact that, as 
pointed out by Professor Arnold, whereas 
according to the accentual theory such 
words as Ndevid and pépuld should be 
equally admissable in the third section, 
in the extant lines words like Ndevio 
occur nearly twenty times as frequently 
as words like pépulé in that position. It 
seems that we really have not sufficient 
data to be didactic on a point like this. 
It may be true, as Professor Ramsay 
held, that the line ‘depended for its 
effect upon the rhythm resulting from 
the pronunciation of a certain number 
of syllables in a certain cadence,’ but 
quantity is part of rhythm and cannot 
be neglected to the extent to which the 
accentual theory neglects it. 

There is also a note upon the Hymn 
of the Arval Brotherhood in which some 
very ingenious, but rather numerous, 
emendations are proposed, and an ap- 
pendix of translations and imitations. 

Rk. B. APPLETON. 

Perse School, Cambridge. 





Cornel Tactti Annalium, Libri V., VI., 
XI., XII. With introductions and 
notes, abridged from the larger work 
of Henry Furneaux, M.A. By H. 
PITMAN, M.A., Lecturer in Classics 
at the University of Bristol. 2 maps. 
t vol. Oxford: at the Clarendon 
Press, 1012. 35. 6d. 


THIS volume ‘is designed to serve the 
needs of students requiring ἃ less copious 
and advanced commentary than that 
given in Mr. Furneaux’s large edition,’ 
and as such it seems to be satisfactory. 
The introductory chapters are carefully 
abridged and the surviving notes deal 
with the main difficulties. Still the pro- 
cess of compression is likely to involve 
a certain loss of juice, and the historical 
introductions make rather dry reading. 
Perhaps it would have been wiser to ex- 
tinguish the section on syntax alto- 
gether; the book is intended for students 
on the brink of silver Latin, and a 
general account of tendencies like that 
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in Professor Summer’s edition of the 
selected letters of Seneca, or, better still, 
a criticism of Tacitus on the lines of 
Norden in his Antike Kuntsprosa, would 
have been more stimulating. As it is 
we are told once more, as Drager told 
Furneaux, that Tacitus prefers unusual 
forms like ‘claritudo’ and ‘firmitudo’ 
to the forms in ‘as.’ But there is no 
sign of the testimony of Gellius that the 
‘tudo’ endings were accounted the more 
impressive. In one place there is a mis- 
leading omission on the question of 
Graecisms. Furneaux gives the right 
hint in his introduction, but Mr. Pitman 
has omitted the sentence in which that 
hint is contained. It would have been 
well even to strengthen the position by 
giving the substance of Nipperdey’s 
note on the subject. 

The notes on the text are generally 
well chosen, but the new versions added 
by Mr. Pitman are not always happy. 
Three instances will suffice: ‘ Sanctitate 
domus priscum ad morem’ (V. 1), ‘ pure 
in her home life, in the old style’; 
‘virilibus curis feminarum vitia exuerat’ 
(VI. 25), ‘had put off feminine vices by 
assuming masculine interests,’ where 
the idiomatic use of ‘exuerat’ is entirely 
missed; ‘contumelia’ (XI. 6), ‘repri- 
mand.’ Sometimes the principle of 
selection is hard to follow. In the note 
on V. 4 ‘eoque—creditus’ the refer- 
ence to Suet. Tib. should surely have 
been given, and a reader is quite likely 
to be mystified in XII. 24 by the sup- 
pression of the reference to Suet. Cl. 41. 
As the note stands the correspondence 
between the speech of Claudius and the 
speech of Canuleius is left unexplained. 

Some of the more difficult passages 
receive extra comment. VI. 16, how- 
ever, is not made clearer by the doubt- 
ful interpretation of ‘versura’: the note 
on this passage at the foot of Professor 
Ramsay’s translation is more satis- 
factory. In XII. 40 the commentary is 
rather deficient : something more should 
have been added about the relation of 
the movement there described to the 
events of Historzes III. 45. 

Mr. Pitman was very likely right to 
refrain from much textual criticism. 
Since, however, he includes several 
minor points, ‘ principi,’ VI. 26, ‘ oppe- 
riri,’ XI. 12 (both hotes are incomplete), 
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he might well have given some attention 
to the very interesting problem of ‘ tan- 
tum inter extrema superbiae gerebat,’ 
XI. 37. There is the same want of scale 
in the note on ‘praegressus’ in that 
same chapter. There can be no doubt 
about its meaning, but the more diffi- 
cult ‘ praefestinans’ of V. Io is passed 
over in silence. 
The book is handy, and no misprints 
have been detected. : 
C. D.- FISHER. 
Christ Church, Oxford. ‘ 





Sermo Latinus: a Short Guide to Latin 
Prose Composition. By J. P. Post- 
GATE, Litt.D. New edition, revised 
and greatly augmented. Pp. vi+186. 
Macmillan and Co. 


ALL teachers of Latin will welcome the 
reappearance of Sermo Latinus in a new 
and enlarged edition: if the present re- 
viewer may judge at all for himself, 
they will more and more recognise with 
increasing experience its excellence as a 
guide for both learner and instructor. 
Nothing material has been changed, as 
nothing needed to be changed, in the 
introductory part. ‘ Read some portion 
of a Latin author before translating an 
English passage,’ ‘ Avoid out-of-the-way 
words,’ ‘No sentence is well constructed 
unless it compels the reader to go on to 
the end before he can satisfy himself’— 
the rules for order, the rules for meta- 
phors, all the old and none the less 
admirable maxims are still there, not 
supplying any ‘easy road to Latin 
Prose,’ but putting in the hands of pupils 
the implements whereby they may ac- 
chieve the difficult but most educative 
and repaying task of recasting English 
thought ina Latin form. This part of 
the book is the same: the passages 
selected for translation have been much 
increased in number. There are versions 
of all in an accompanying Key: the 
names of the authors, which include 
those of M. T. Cicero, C. J. Caesar, and 
T. Livius, may be generally taken as 
a guarantee of scholarship. It would 
be difficult, and perhaps dangerous, to 
attempt to award the palm. A reviewer 
may hesitate between one or two of 
Dr. Verrall’s, a version by Cicero of a 
passage about ‘ Mr. Sullivan’ and ‘ Pun- 
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nett’ (whom Tully calls, one hardly 
knows why, Autronius), and Dr. Post- 
gate’s own renderings of Dickens and 
Miss Austen. To say nothing of a Latin 
Mrs. Bennet, who would have thought 
that Mr. Alfred Jingle’s apologue of Don 
Bolaro Fizgig and the stomach-pump 
would go into Latin prose? Yet it does, 
and reads like a page of Petronius. Any 
student of enterprise should be tempted 
by agreeable towrs de force like these. In 
general, of course, the proposed tasks 
are less exciting, as one would expect. 
The English passages are very well 
chosen. They are often difficult, but 
never without some kind of kinship to 
Latin which makes them translateable. 
So many examiners seem to confuse 
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what is legitimately difficult—what can 
be done, given skill and knowledge— 
with what really can no more be put 
into a proper Latin form any more than 
can a page of Bradshaw or a column of 
musical criticism! But Dr. Postgate 
is too old a hand for that. 

Another new feature of the book is 
its Appendix. The first part of this 
summarises rules given in the Introduc- 
tion, and illustrates them by reference 
to the select passages. The second part 
consists of a series of notes on the pas- 
sages, Showing some of the more impor- 
tant words which a translator should 
keep in mind. Both sections should be 
most useful. 

A. DieG, 


CORRESPONDENCE 


ANCIENT TOBOGGANING. 

To the Editors of the CLASSICAL REVIEW. 

Plutarch, Vita Marit, XXIV. 3. 
Oi Κίμβριοι. 

Τοῖς δὲ τοσοῦτον περιὴν ὑπροψίας καὶ θράσους 
κατὰ τῶν πολεμίων, ὥστε, ρώμην καὶ τόλμαν 
ἐπιδεικνύμενοι μᾶλλον ἢ πράττοντές τι τῶν ἀναγ- 
καίων, γυμνοὶ μὲν ἠνείχοντο νιφόμενοι καὶ διὰ 
πάγων καὶ χιόνος βαθείας τοῖς ἄκροις προσέβαινον, 
ἄνωθεν δὲ τοὺς θυρεοὺς πλατεῖς ὑποτίθεντες τοῖς 
σώμασι, εἶτα ἀφιέντες αὑτοὺς ὑπεφέροντο κατὰ 
κρημνῶν ὀλισθήματα καὶ λισσάδας ἀχανεῖς ἐχόν- 
των. 

Might I suggest to the managers of the 
Public School Alpine Sports that a competition, 
conducted rigidly under the above conditions, 
would afford an interesting test for comparing 
ancient and modern vitality and hardihood ? 

A. A. CORDNER. 

12, Grosvenor Sq., Rathmines, Dublin. 


To the Editors of THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


In reading the Choephoroe, 1 am_ puzzled 
by the striking phrase χαλκηλάτῳ πλάστιγγι 
290. Hesychius and the Etymologicum Mag- 
num offer the explanation, which is most 
usually adopted—viz. πλάστιγξ ἡ μάστιξ, ἀπὸ 
τοῦ πλήσσει. This would appear to be a 
mere conjecture, as the regular meaning of 
πλάστιγξ is the ‘scale-pan’ of a balance, and 
it is also used by Hippocrates to mean a ‘splint’ 
for keeping broken bones in place. This sug- 
gests, rather, a derivation from πλάσσω. More- 
over, how could a whip be called χαλκήλατος, 
‘beaten out into metal’? The general significa- 
tion of πλάστιγξ, especially when coupled with 
χαλκήλατος seems to be a flat plate of metal. Is 
it possible, then, that it might have the same 





meaning as the word ‘lamina’ in Lucretius 
(Bk. III. 1017), ‘verbera carnifices robur pix 
lamina taedae,’ and refer to the torture of the 
red-hot plate? I cannot find anything to show 
that such a torture was familiar to the Greeks, 
as it must have been to the Romans; cf. Horace, 
Epistles, 1. 15. 34, ‘scilicet ut ventres lamna 
candente nepotum diceret urendos, correctus 
Bestius.’? But all these tortures were probably 
Semitic in origin, and it would seem, from the 
parallel passage in the Euwmenzdes, ll. 186 sgg., 
that the Erinyes (whose persecutions are being 
described in this passage of the Choephoroe) 
would have been quite at home in an Eastern 
torture-chamber. It may be an intentional 
imitation by Lucretius, or a mere coincidence, 
that the ‘ pix’ in the line quoted seems to indi- 
cate the πισσοκώνητος μόρος, which is described 
just above in 1. 268 of the Choephoroe—@avovras 
ἐν κηκῖδι πισσήρει φλογός. 
EDWARD J. POWELL. 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 


To the Editors of the CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


I am desirous of getting as complete a 
catena as possible of passages in ancient litera- 
ture relating to Rome—chiefly the city—illus- 
trating the place it held in the minds and 
affections of people down the ages. Any quota- 
tions will greatly oblige.—Yours faithfully, 

WILLIAM C. TUTING, D.D. 

Sithney Vicarage, Helston, Cornwall. 

June 27, 1913. 
XENOPHON, HELLENICA Il. ii.: THE 
CONSPIRACY OF THE KAAAMH®#OPOI. 
To the Editors of the CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


Will you please allow me space to retract 
my note under the above heading in vol. 
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xxvl., p. 186? Professor Campbell Bonner, 
of the University of Michigan, very kindly 
points out to me that my suggestion that the 
ὀφθαλμιῶν was not a conspirator, but that the 
κάλαμος he carried was connected with his 
disease, was anticipated by Van Leeuwen on 
Ar. Ach. 1033, σὺ δ᾽ ἀλλά μοι σταλαγμὸν εἰρήνης 
ἕνα | ἐς τὸν καλαμίσκον εὐστάλαξον τουτονί. Van 
Leeuwen explains the patient’s κάλαμος and 
Dicaeopolis’s καλαμίσκος as a Cheap form of 
medicine-phial (cf. the νάρθηξ tinder-box of 
Prometheus); while the badge of the con- 
spirators he supposes to have been a garland, 
or at least a sprig of reed worn on the head 
(cf. Mud. 1006, στεφανωσάμενος καλάμῳ λευκῷ). 
Professor Bonner, in a learned paper in the 
Transactions of the American Philological Asso- 
ciation, vol. xxxix., 1909, supports Van Leeuwen 
in the main, but would make the κάλαμος badge 
not a garland, but a mere arbitrary symbol, 
perhaps a baton consisting of a joint or two of 
reed, and carried in the hand; he gives some 
very late quotations for the use of short cuttings 
of reed as tokens. The Professor anticipates 
but rejects my idea that the κάλαμος was a 
walking-cane ; even if the word can bear that 
meaning, a walking-cane would be too undis- 
tinctive for the badge of aconspiracy. He then 
gives considerable evidence for κάλαμος, καλα- 
μίσκος and νάρθηξ used as small receptacles, 
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especially for drugs. An interesting passage is 
Plut. Dem. 29 f., where Demosthenes commits 
suicide by sucking poison from his reed-pen : 
‘the κάλαμος was probably the original recep- 
tacle in which Demosthenes had procured the 
drug. In order to give the poison-reed the 
appearance of a harmless pen, it was only 
necessary to trim and sharpen one end of it.’ 
Whether to make the καλαμίτης ἥρως of de Cor. 
129 ‘a canonised Dr. Pillbox, a sort of St. 
Bolus,’ and whether to suppose the βιβλίον ὡς 
ἐδόκει in the hand of Lucian’s Toxaris, the ζένος 
ἰατρός worshipped at Athens (Luc. Scytha 1), to 
have been really a νάρθηξ of drugs, are questions 
that the Professor leaves open.— Yours, etc., 

H. RACKHAM. 

Christ's College, Cambridge. 


ON JUVENAL, SAT. I. 144. 
‘Hinc subitae mortes atque intestata senectus.’ 
To the Editors of the CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


Mr. D. A. Slater’s ‘intercepta’ (suggested 
on p. 160 of this volume), though it may give 
the sense required, seems to me to be lacking 
in probability. I would read, as being more 
probable, ‘interlecta’ (z.z., ‘nipped in the bud’), 
a rare word easily mistakable for ‘intestata.’ 
v=s, l=t, ec=a (open). 

SAMUEL ALLEN. 
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ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


ARISTOVLE Ss PORRICS, 7X. 


THE twentieth chapter of Aristotle’s 
Poetics, in which he analyses the ‘ parts 
of speech,’ μέρη λέξεως is one of the 
most important passages in Greek phil- 
osophy from the point of view of the 
educationalist because it is the earliest 
extant treatise on a subject which has 
formed an integral part of elementary 
education throughout Europe for twenty 
centuries. 

Unfortunately the Grammatic of Aris- 
totle has suffered the same fate as much 
of his other work. Most of what was 
essential and valuable in his system has 
been lost sight of, and only that which 
was unimportant and accidental has 
been preserved. 

We still employ his term ‘ parts of 
speech,’ but in a wholly different sense 
to that which he intended; we still 
speak of ‘ parsing ’a word—1.c., answer- 
ing the question, ‘ quae pars orationis’; 
we still say that the ‘ parts of speech’ 
are eight; we still employ the Latin 
equivalents of his terms, ὄνομα, ῥῆμα, 
σύνδεσμος, ἄρθρον, πτῶσις, but none of 
them are employed in the sense which 
he assigned to them, and of the thought 
which underlay his system not a rem- 
nant has survived to this day. 

The history of the ‘ parts of speech’ 
has more than a grammatical interest, 
for it illustrates what manner of regard 
the world pays to its greatest teachers. 
We give below the parts of speech as 
enumerated by Aristotle, Dionysius, 
Donatus, Lily: 


NO. CCXXXVII. VOL. XXVII. 














| ] 

Aristotle. | Dionysius. Donatus. Lily. 
στοιχεῖον ὄνομα nomen /noun 
συλλαβὴ ἀντωνυμία, pronomen | adjective 
σύνδεσμος ῥῆμα adverbium | verb 
ἄρθρον ἐπίρῥημα | verbum pronoun 
ὄνομα μετοχή participium | adverb 
ῥῆμα σύνδεσμος conjunctio | conjunction 
πτῶσις ᾿ πρόθεσις | praepositio | preposition 
λόγος ἄρθρον | interjectio — interjection 





It will be seen that the number ‘ eight’ 
is religiously observed, but that the 
parts enumerated are in each case dif- 


ferent. There is not the slightest basis 
in reason or experience for this number 
‘eight... Pompeius the grammarian 
admits that in his day there existed 
grammatical heretics who distinguished 
eleven parts, and others who allowed 
only two. He decided, however, that 
there are eight because his predecessor 
Donatus had said so. The fact is simply 
that the ‘octo partes orationis’ ana- 
lysed by Aristotle survived as a stereo- 
typed but meaningless phrase to which 
grammarian after grammarian felt in 
duty bound to conform, such is the 
amazing force of tradition. 

The failure of Aristotle’s spirit to 
penetrate the work of succeeding writers 
on the subject, in spite of the super- 
stitious deference paid to the letter of 
his remarks, is due, we think, mainly to 
a serious corruption which overtook this 
passage, the only passage in which his 
system is expounded, at a very early 
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date. It is our purpose now to show 
what we hold to be the true reading of 
this passage, and to expose the principle 
underlying Aristotle’s theory of gram- 
matic. 

I print the section that I wish par- 
ticularly to discuss: - 


σύνδεσμος δέ ἐστιν φωνὴ ἄσημος ἣ 
οὔτε κωλύει οὔτε ποιεῖ φωνὴν μίαν 
σημαντικὴν ἐκ πλειόνων φωνῶν πεφυ- 
κυῖαν συντίθεσθαι καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν ἄκρων 
καὶ ἐπὶ τοῦ μέσου ἣν μὴ ἁρμόττει ἐν 
ἀρχῇ λόγου τιθέναι καθ᾽ αὑτόν οἷον μέν 
ἤτοι δέ, ἢ φωνὴ ἄσημος ἣ ἐκ πλειόνων 
μὲν φωνῶν μιᾶς σημαντικῶν δὲ ποιεῖν 
πέφυκεν μίαν σημαντικὴν φωνήν. 

ἄρθρον δε ἐστὶ φωνὴ ἄσημος ἣ λόγου 
ἀρχὴν ἢ τέλος ἢ διορισμὸν δηλόι, οἷον τὸ 
ἀμφὶ καὶ τὸ περί καὶ τὰ ἀλλα, ἢ φωνὴ 
ἄσημος ἣ οὔτε κωλύει οὔτε ποιεῖ φωνὴν 
μίαν σημαντικὴν ἐκ πλειόνων φωνῶν 
πεφυκυῖα τίθεσθαι καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν ἄκρων καὶ 
ἐπὶ τοῦ μέσου. 

This passage is quite unintelligible as 
it stands. It carries, however, a logical 
clue to its own restoration. We have 
firstly two contrasted terms, (1) σύνδεσ- 
μος, (2) ἄρθρον. 

Secondly, two contrasted examples, 
(1) μὲν ἤτοι δὲ, (2) ἀμφὶ, περὶ καὶ τὰ 
ἄλλα. 

Thirdly, 
definitions: 


two pairs of contrasted 


I. ἣ οὐτε κωλύει οὔτε ποιεῖ φωνὴν 
μίαν σημαντικὴν ἐκ πλειόνων φωνῶν. 

2. ἣ ἐκ πλειόνων φωνῶν, σημαντικῶν 
δὲ ποιεῖν πέφυκε μίαν σημαντικὴν φωνήν. 

I. ἣν μὴ ἁρμόττει ἐν ἀρχῆ λόγου 
τιθέναι. 

2. πεφυκυῖα τίθεσθαι καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν 
ἄκρων καὶ ἐπὶ τοῦ μέσου. 


Lastly, a definition which is not con- 
trasted with any other, 7) λόγου ἀρχὴν ἢ 
τέλος ἢ διορισμὸν δηλοῖ. 

It remains to dispose these elements 
in their logical order. The passage 
will then run as follows: 


/ ὃ / 5 \ yy aA 
σύνδεσμός ἐστι φωνὴ ἄσημος, ἣ 
οὔτε κωλύει οὔτε ποιεῖ φωνὴν μίαν 
σημαντικὴν ἐκ πλειόνων φωνῶν πεφυ- 

/ 
κυίων συντίθεσθαι, ἣν μὴ ἁρμόττει ἐν 
> Lal , 
ἀρχῇ λόγου τιθέναι Kab’ αὑτόν, οἷον μέν 
ὃ / / δέ- ΕΝ \ BA ἃ / > \ 

ἡ τοί δέ: ἡ φωνὴ ἄσημος ἣ λόγου ἀρχὴν 
x / δ \ a 
ἢ τέλος ἢ διορισμὸν δηλοῖ. 
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ἄρθρον δ᾽ ἐστὶ φωνὴ ἄσημος ἣ ἐκ 
πλειόνων μὲν φωνῶν μιᾶς σημαντικῶν δὲ 
ποιεῖν πέφυκεν μίαν σημαντικὴν φωνὴν, 
οἷον τὸ ἀμφί καὶ τὸ περί καὶ τὸ ἀλλά, 
πεφυκυΐα τίθεσθαι καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν ἄκρων 

ἊΨ “ / 
και ἔπι TOU μεσου. 

A particle is a non-significant sound 
which neither aids nor impedes the for- 
mation of one significant sound out of 
several which naturally go together— 
one, moreover, which cannot stand at 
the beginning of a sentence, as μέν, δή, 
TOL, δέ. : - 

Or else it may be defined as a non- 
significant sound which indicates the 
beginning or end or division of an 
expression. 

Aconnective is a non-significant sound 
which out of several significant sounds 
is capable of making one significant 
sound, as audi, περι ἀλλα--- ΟΠ) 6, more- 
over, which is capable of standing at 
either end or in the middle of an expres- 
sion. 

In addition to the rearrangement of 
the clauses we have altered three letters 
of the text: — 


πεφυκυίων for πεφυκυῖαν. 


δή τοί for ἡτοι (Bywater and others). 
τὸ ἀλλά for τὰ ἄλλα. 


We would suggest as an alternative 

correction of the last: καὶ τὸ καὶ καὶ τὸ 
anna. 
The causes of corruption are now 
apparent: (I).The phrase καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν 
ἄκρων καὶ ἐπὶ τοῦ μέσου, which is cor- 
rect in the definition of ἄρθρον, has been 
repeated in the definition of σύνδεσμος 
owing to the similarity of the phrase 
πεφυκῦια τίθεσθαι to πεφυκυίων συντί- 
θεσθαι; (2) the phrases φωνὴ ἄσημος ἣ 
λόγου ἀρχὴν ἢ τέλος ἢ διορισμὸν δηλοῖ 
and φωνὴ ἄσημος ἣ ἐκ πλειόνων μὲν 
φωνῶν μιᾶς σημαντικῶν δὲ ποιεῖν πέφυκεν 
μίαν φωνὴν, which occur next to one 
another, and both begin with the words 
φωνὴ ἄσημος have become transposed. 

The distinction between σύνδεσμος 
and ἄρθρον is now clear. A σύνδεσμος is 
a part of speech which adds nothing to 
the significance of the phrase in which 
it occurs. This is true of the words 
which Aristotle quotes—t.e., μέν δή τοι 
δέ. There is, however, nothing in 
English which exactly corresponds to 
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these Greek particles, which, as Aris- 
totle says, merely mark ἀρχαὶ καὶ τέλη 
καὶ διορισμοὲὶ λόγων. In translating 
Greek into English they are usually 
omitted ; in written speech their work 
is performed by stops, dashes, etc., and 
in oral speech by pauses and inflexions 
of the voice; it has, in fact, been often 
observed that these particles are only to 
be rendered into English by changes in 
the voicing of the words which they 
accompany. Thus Liddell and Scott 
say of τοι: ‘It is hard to render it by 
any English word, as we convey the 
same impression by peculiarity of em- 
phasis or tone.’ 

Although such particles usually mark 
ἄρχὴ or διορισμὸς λόγου, yet sometimes, 
as Aristotle says, they mark τέλος. 

ἥδε yap γυνὴ 

δούλη μὲν, εἴρηκεν δ᾽ ἐλεύθερον λόγον. 

Τὸ γὰρ τετράγωνον σχῆμα μὲν, οὐχ 
ἔχει δὲ δύο ὀρθὰς ἴσας (Arist. Top., 
Bk. III., cap. 4). 


An ἄρθρον, on the other hand, is a 
word which, though not σημαντικὸς by 
itself, contributes to the σήμανσις of the 
λόγος in which it occurs; it covers 
therefore what we call prepositions and 
conjunctions; it is any organic link of 
speech, and, unlike the σύνδεσμος, it can 
occur in any part of the λόγος, in the 
middle or at the extremities. 

What does Aristotle mean by saying 
that the σύνδεσμος οὐ κωλύει μίαν 
σημαντικὴν φωνὴν ἐκ πλειόνων πεφυ- 
κυίων συντίθεσθαι; This qualification 
is inserted to differentiate the σύνδεσμος 
from the preceding term, συλλαβὴ, 
which is totally ἄσημος. The insertion 
of a συλλαβὴ such as ypa in the middle 
of a λόγος would not only not help, but 
would positively impede its σήμανσις ; 
in the same way the second qualifica- 
tion, ov ποιεῖ ἐκ πλειόνων (κ.τ.λ.), 15 
inserted to differentiate it from the 
following term, ἄρθρον, of which it is 
said ποιεῖ ἐκ πλειόνων φωνῶν K.T.r. 

This principle will be found to be 
followed throughout, and gives the real 
clue to the restoration of the passage; 
each term is assigned two qualifica- 
tions, of which the first differentiates it 
from the term which precedes, and the 
second differentiates it from the term 
which follows. 
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Why, then, does Aristotle give two 
definitions of σύνδεσμος, seeing that he 
holds that there is only one true defini- 
tion of any one thing: πλείους οὐκ 
ἐνδέχεται τοῦ αὐτοῦ ὁρισμοὺς εἶναι 
(Top. VI. 5). Because he regards defini- 
tion by negation as imperfect (οὐ καλῶς 
διαιρεῖ) ἐὰν ἀποφάσει διαιρῇ (Top. VI. 6), 
and both the qualifications assigned in 
the first definition of σύνδεσμος are 
negative; in his second definition he 
gives the positive function of the 
σύνδεσμος. 

Why does Aristotle attach so much 
importance to these words, μέν, δή, Toi, 
δέ, as to assign them a class by them- 
selves, while he fails to distinguish 
adjectives, pronouns, adverbs, and other 
classes of words which have been dis- 
tinguished by other grammarians? 

Simply because these words, though 
few in number, are generically distinct 
from all others inasmuch as_ they 
neither signify anything nor help other 
words to signify anything. What Aris- 
totle is attempting is to establish a sort 
of hierarchy of grammatical terms in 
ascending order of σήμανσις, beginning 
with the στοιχεῖον and ending with the 
λόγος, in which each term will be found 
to be more σημαντικὸς than the pre- 
ceding. The sort of word which he 
calls σύνδεσμος is the lowest in order of 
σήμανσις which he can find; it stands 
therefore between the συλλαβὴ, which 
is wholly ἄσημος, and the ἄρθρον, which 
though ἄσημον καθ΄ αὑτό is ποιητικὸν 
σημάνσεως. 

We think it probable that before 
Aristotle the term σύνδεσμος was applied 
more widely than this—in fact, that it 
was used in the same sense as ἄρθρον, 
to signify any connecting word. Aris- 
totle, however, perceiving that such 
words as μέν, Tol, κιτὰλ., Measured by 
this standard, were generically distinct 
from such words as περί, καί, K.T.X., 
attempts to confine the term σύνδεσμος 
to the former and the term ἄρθρον to 
latter. This practice of differentiating 
synonyms previously indistinct was a 
favourite method of Aristotle (cf. his 
differentiations of συνώνυμος and ὁμώ- 
νυμος ; πρότασις and πρόβλημα). 

The word σύνδεσμος, however, tended 
to revert to its more natural significa- 
tion, and the backspring of this term 
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to its former meaning has contributed 
to the wreck of Aristotles grammatical 
system. 

The principle of Aristotle’s scheme is 
best seen by applying to it the analysis 
of our method of signifying mathe- 
matical ideas. 

Thus λόγος, defined as φωνὴ σημαν- 
τικὴ, ἧς ἔνια μέρη σημαντικὰ, Corresponds 
to any numerical expression—e.g., 34, 
2+7. 

ὄνομα, defined as φωνὴ σημαντικὴ ἧς 
οὐδὲν μέρος σημαντικὸν, Corresponds to 
¥, 2, 3. 

ἄρθρον, which is defined as φωνὴ 
ἄσημος % ἐκ πλειόνων μὲν φωνῶν μιᾶς 
σημαντικῶν δὲ ποιεῖν πέφυκε μίαν σημαν- 
τικὴν φωνὴν, corresponds to such signs 
as +,-,=. 

πτῶσις, Which is φωνὴ σημαντικὴ καὶ 
προσσημαντικὴ, May perhaps be com- 
pared to such an expression as V4. 

σύνδεσμος, which is merely δηλω- 
τικὴ διορισμοῦ, may be compared to the 
decimal point. 

The scheme in Aristotle’s mind can 
best be seen in the following table, in 
which the positive and negative limits 
of each term are shown. The table 
should be read across from left to right. 
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Term. Example. | Positive Limit. | Negative Limit. 
| A paien: ς 
| | 
στοιχεῖον B | φωνὴ ou συνθετὴ 
συλλαβὴ TA ᾿συνθετὴ ov δηλωτικὴ 
| 
| | P 
σύνδεσμος τοι ᾿δηλωτικὴ ᾿οὐ ποιητικὴ 
| } > - . | , 
Ϊ | ἀρχῆς και | σημανσεῶς 
τέλους 
| (x.7.A.) 
»" | ΄ | \ > τὴν 
ἄρθρον περί | ποιητικὴ | ov σημαντικὴ |- 
| onpavoews |- καθ᾽ αὑτὸν 
Ϊ | | 
ὄνομα ἄνθρωπος σημαντιὴ οὐ προσση- 
| καθ᾽ αὑτὸν μαντικὴ 
| 7 
| | Xpovov 
| | 
en | , eae 
ῥῆμα βαδίζειν προσσημαν- οὐ προσση- 
, Ul 
τικὴ χρόνου μαντίκη 
| ἀριθμοῦ καὶ 
| προσώπου 
-~ Q/ = A ΄ > 
πτῶσις βεβάδικε προσσημαν- | fs τὰ μέρη ov 
| | τικὴ ἀριθ- | onpaytixa 
μοῦ καὶ 
| προσώπου 
| 
͵ : , 
λόγος βαδίξει ἧς τὰ μέρη | — 
Κλέων, σημαντικὰ | ] 
| | 
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SOME NOTES ON ARISTOTLE’S POETICS. 


I. IN § 15 (1454 Ὁ 2) we are told that 
the solutions of the stories ought not to 
be brought about ἀπὸ μηχανῆς by a 
deus ex machina ὥσπερ... ἐν τῇ Ἰλιάδι 
τὰ περὶ τὸν ἁπλοῦν. This is the reading 
of the four best MSS.; that of Suli- 
ardos (Ambros. B. 78) has ἀπόπλουν for 
ἁπλοῦν, and this has found its way into 
the chief editions. J. Lascaris emended 
ἀνάπλουν, and this seems to have been 
the reading before the Syriac trans- 
lator. 

The reference of ἀπόπλουν or ἀνάπλουν 
is supposed to be the threatened Return 
of the Fleet in Iliad 11. 142-157, osten- 
sibly advised by Agamemnon, who is 
trying the temper of the troops, but 
prevented by Odysseus at the instance 
of Athene (156-205). Probably ἀπόπ- 
Aovy is better than ἀνάπλουν, since 
according to Aristarchus ἀνάπλους 
meant sailing #o Troy, not from Troy 


(Schol. A. XI. 22). And it would seem 
that certain Homeric Scholiasts’ com- 
ments on Iliad Il. 156 go back to a 
copy of the Poetics with the reading 
ἀπόπλουν, since the Schol. B. credits 
Homer on the ground of this passage 
with inventing the tragic machina, and 
the Townley Schol. says the same. 
Probably then ἀπόπλουν is not the 
emendation of Suliardos, but one of 
several traces of antiquity in his text. 
Since however the observation is not 
found in the Schol. A., the antiquity of 
this reading need not be very high. 

For indeed the reference is clearly 
erroneous. If Athene’s appearance in 
Iliad II. 166 could be regarded as a dea 
ex machina, the two poems would teem 
with examples of this expedient. 
Odysseus has been instructed in his 
part by Agamemnon (II. 75), and is 
merely carrying out his instructions. 
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Athene then by her presence introduces 
nothing which is not in the premises; 
she is therefore merely the personifica- 
tion of the ‘virtue’ (Maximus Tyrws, 
XXXII. § 8) of Odysseus, or of his 
‘intelligence, as the critics of Plato’s 
time (Cratylus 408 a) held. Aristotle 
could not have made this mistake any 
more than he would use περιπέτεια for 
‘situation,’ as the Schol. B. in the 
passage quoted uses it. 

The true reading is then that of the 
best MSS. ἁπλοῦν, and the reference is 
given us in the Platonic dialogue 
Hippias Minor. The difficulty there 
posed is this: Achilles is, we know, 
ἁπλοῦς, 1.6. ‘straightforward,’ and in- 
deed ὡπλούστατος (364 e); for he says 
(Iliad IX. 312-314) that he hates like 
the gates of Hades one who thinks one 
thing and utters another. Yet in Iliad 
I. 169 he declares he is going to sail 
home, and is then told by Agamemnon 
that he can go; and in Iliad IX. 357 
he declares he is going to sail home on 
the morrow. In neither case does he 
keep his word. How then does this 
agree with his ‘straightforwardness’? 
For that this word is identical in mean- 
ing with truthful is well known; Schol. 
B. Iliad 1X. 309 τὸν ᾿Αχιλλέα παραδί- 
Swot φιλότιμον, ἁπλοῦν, φιλαλήθη ; Eu- 
demian Ethics 1233 Ὁ 38 ὁ δ᾽ ἀληθὴς καὶ 
ἁπλοῦς, ὃν καλοῦσιν αὐθέκαστον ; Hippias 
Minor, 365 Ὁ ὁ μὲν ᾿Αχιλλεὺς ἀληθής τε 
καὶ ἁπλοῦς. 

In Book IX. doubtless the Scholiasts 
are right who observe that the succes- 
sive pleaders make Achilles give way 
more and more; and this was the view 
of Hippias. But the declaration in 
Book I. remains; why does Achilles 
stay when he had threatened to sail 
away and Agamemnon (I. 173) dis- 
charges him? There is here nothing 
in the premises to make him remain; 
at any rate after the plague has been 
stayed. But Thetis commands him to 
do so (I. 420); and it is clearly not her 
interest that he should again take part 
in the fight, for she knows that he will 
die if he does (Iliad IX. 413). Hence 
this order of Thetis is a true case of the 
deus ex machina, because there is no 
provision for it in the premises, and it 
is only introduced because the story 
would collapse without it. 
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2. In ὃ 25 (1461 a 16) we are told 
that in the line (Iliad X. 1) 


ΝΜ 7 μὴ Δ Ν > / ΄ 
ἄλλοι μέν pa θεοί τε καὶ ἀνέρες ἵπποκο- 
ρυσταί 


there is a case of πάντες ‘all’ being meta- 
phorically used in place of πολλοί ‘many,’ 
because the sequel shows that many of 
the Trojans were awake. The explana- 
tion of this is given by Apollonius 
Dyscolus (Syntax, ed. Bekker, pp. 36- 
38), where we are told that with ἄλλοι 
the article is expressed or understood, 
and the latter ordinarily in Homer, 
when ἄλλοι is πάντων περιεκτικόν. If 
you say ἄλλοις ἀνθρώποις ὁμίλει, μὴ τοῖς 
περὶ Τρύφωνα, ἄλλοις is not πάντων 
περιληπτικόν ; but in 


ἡ δ᾽ ἄλλους μὲν ἔασε, Θέμιστι δὲ καλλι- 
ἐπ ον 
δέκτο δέπας 


ἄλλους iS ἐμπεριεκτικὸν πάντων τῶν 
συνευωχουμένων θεῶν. 

Here, somewhat as in the last case, 
we find that there is a reminiscence of 
the passage in the Homeric Scholia. 
In Schol. B. on Iliad 1. 424 θεοὶ δ᾽ ἄμα 
πάντες ἕποντο is defended as a use of 
‘all’ for ‘many,’ by comparison with 
Iliad X. τ, quoted in its usual form as 


» \ \ \ > a 

ἄλλοι μὲν παρὰ νηυσὶν ἀριστῆες Lava- 
χαιῶν 

ι / 

εὗδον παννύχιοι. 


The note on that passage makes the 
reference to the word meaning literally 
‘all night,’ yet evidently, the annotator 
thinks, not referring to the whole night. 
It would seem then that the true read- 
ing in Iliad X.1 is that preserved by 
Aristotle, 


Μ / e / \ Ε] , e 
ἄλλοι μέν pa θεοί τε καὶ ἀνέρες ἱπποκο- 
ρυσταΐ, 


and that the vulgate reading as 
given above contains an emendation, 
of which the purpose was to get rid of 
the apparent contradiction noticed by 
Aristotle. In the note on Iliad I. 424, 
where X. 1 is quoted as the locus classicus 
for the use of πάντες for πολλοί we then 
have really a reference to the earlier 
reading. But no-one who was unaware 
that ἄλλοι in this case was πάντων 
ἐμπεριεκτικόν would perceive that the 
word πάντες was there at all. Whence 
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we gather that this gloss is taken over 
by Apollonius from a doctrine going 
back to Aristotle; and the passage in 
the Poetics is an excellent illustration 
of the enigmatic style of the author. 

3. In § τ (1447 Ὁ 20-23) ὁμοίως δὲ κἀν 
εἴ τις ἅπαντα TA μέτρα: μιγνύων ποιοῖτο 
τὴν! μίμησιν, καθάπερ Χαιρήμων ἐποίησε 
Κένταυρον μικτὴν ῥαψῳδίαν κτλ 
(recently discussed by Prof. Cook 
Wilson) it is clear that the question at 
issue cannot be whether Chaeremon 
should or should not be called ‘ poet’; 
Aristotle by the phrase ἐποίησε Κένταυρον 
settles definitely that he is a poet. For 
a ποιητής is one who ποιεῖ. Aristotle is 
proving that in the phrase ‘ Hexametric 
poet’ the word ‘poet’ ought not to 
mean ‘versifier,’ but ‘romancer.’ His 
first argument is drawn from the fact 
that Homer, the ‘poet’ par excellence, 
differs essentially from Empedocles, 


who also composes in hexameters; 
clearly then the hexameter cannot con- 
stitute Homer’s essence, which is his 
genus. His second argument is that 
there are poems, unities, composed in a 
mixture of metres. In these then the 
metres cannot be the final cause, but 
must be the material cause, which also 
is not the genus. If then the genus in 
the case of ‘ Hexametric poetry’ is not 
verse, but romance, then: *‘ Hexametric 
poetry’ (in Greek one word, ἐποποιία) 
can metaphorically be applied to 
romances in trimeters or even in prose. 

The references have all been given in 
my edition of the Poetics, where it is 
shown that the only difficulties in the 
passage are due to an interpolation by 
Bernays, which Vahlen does not receive 
into his text. 

D. S. MARGOLIOUTH. 


88, Woodstock Road, Oxford. 


SOME NOTES ON THE HOMERIC SHIELD. 


IN writing these notes on the Homeric 
shield, I do not claim to have any 
special knowledge of the subject, but, 
having collected some statistics which 
I have never seen published, I was 
emboldened to form some theories of 
my own on this subject. 

The ordinary words for ‘shield’ in 
Homer are ἀσπίς and σάκος. We may 
add Bo, βοῦς and δέρμα. Other words 
are used in such a general way that it 
is impossible to argue as to their mean- 
ing. It has not, I believe, been noticed 
that Homer is aware of a distinction 
between ἀσπίς and σάκος. This will be 
easily seen from statistics. Here is a 
list of the shields mentioned in the 
Iliad : 

{τ} aE ROTAN 
Hector: ἀσπίς 15 times, Bks. VL., 
ΜΠ xe Ια SO 
XXII. Also δέρμα (we are told 
this is an ἀσπίς), Bas and βοῆ. 
Aineas: ἀσπίς 7 times, Bks. V. and 
XX. Also βοῆ. 
Deiphobos: ἀσπίς 6 times, Bks. XIII. 
and XXII. 


Sarpedon : ἀσπίς 4 times. Bks. XII. 
and XXIII. 
*Paris: ἀσπίς 3 times, σάκος μέγα 


once, 


The only exception is the shield of 
Paris, which is a σάκος once, but this 
is in the introduction to the duel 
passage which is regarded by many as 
interpolated from some very old poem, 
as it shows other difficulties as well. 


(2.) GREEK: 


Ajax : σάκος 21 times, Bks. V., VII., 
VIIL,. MES XT. αν ee 
XVIL, XVII. and 3X1: 

*Achilles (a) i.e., Patroclus: ἀσπίς 
twice, σάκος μέγα once. 

Achilles (0). Thetis asks for an ἀσπίς 
but the shield is always σάκος (16 
times). Bks. XVIIL; XIX. Χο 
XXL. AXE 

Diomedes: dois 6 times, Bks. V. 
and XXIII. 

Antilochos: σάκος 4 times, Bk. XIX. 

Idomeneus : ἀσπίς 3 times, Bk. XIII. 

*Menelaos: ἀσπίς 4 times, Bks. III. 

and XVII. 
σάκος 3 times, Bk. XIII. 

Nestor: ἀσπίς 3 times, Bks. VIII., 
Ki, ae Ve 

*Odysseus: ἀσπίς 3 times, Bk. XI. ; 
σάκος once, Bk. X. 

Teucer: σάκος twice, Bk. XV. ν 

Thrasymedes: σάκος twice, Bks. Χ. 
and XIV. 
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The variation in the first shield of 
Achilles may be due to a confusion in 
the mind of the poet between it and 
the second. The ἀσπίς and σάκος 
passages are far apart. But critics 
are generally agreed that the book is 
corrupt. Menelaos changes his shield 
in different books, the poet having for- 
gotten with which he had armed him. 
Odysseus takes a σάκος for night work, 
presumably having aspare one. Inthe 
Odyssey we are told that he went to 
war with an ἀσπίς but he had σάκη in 
hisarmoury. For night work, Diomedes 
borrows the σάκος of Thrasymedes, 
X. 267. The above list includes all 
‘the shields which are mentioned more 
than once. Of those mentioned only 
once, Agamemnon, Meriones, Alphaseus 
and Elephenor have ἀσπίδες, also 
Periphetes Mycenaeos, while Meges has 
a σάκος and Tydeus is σακέσπαλος. Of 
Trojans Agastrophos, Deicoon, Peisan- 
deos, Lycaon, Pronoos, Thoas, Coon, 
Cher, Chersidamas, Aretos and Agenor 
have ἀσπίδες. 

It will be noticed that, if we omit the 
dubious Paris passage, no Trojan uses 
a σάκος. When talking of men in 
general, Greeks have the σάκος nine 
times and the ἀσπίς eight times. 

Trojans have σάκος once, ἀσπίς once, 
βοῦς twice. When either side is referred 
to, σάκος is used once, Bods once, ἀσπίδες 
eleven times. The only time when 
Trojans use the σάκος is in the ‘ breach 
of the oath’ scene, and they are not 
Trojans but Lycians. In the first place 
many critics regard the passage as 
dubious. In the second, one or both 
races of Lycians are supposed to be 
related to the Greeks, and so carry 
Greek shields. If this relationship is 
only true of Glaucos and his men, yet 
a Greek poet may easily have identified 
the two races. 

Before discussing what forms of 
shield are found in Homer we must 
take note of the types which existed in 
the Aegean in his age. Assuming the 
Warrior Vase to be Homeric, we find 
apparently two types, the old Minoan 
shield, doubled up for convenience, and 
a round parrying buckler. This round 
shield is found on a στήλη at Mycenae, 
and is common in Egyptian ‘sea-raider’ 
pictures. This type of shield was, then, 
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probably introduced into the Levant by 
the invaders from the north—Ridge- 
way’s Celts. The old Aegean shield 
was made from a large hide, and seems 
to have been flexible. It does not seem 
to have been ordinarily covered with 
bronze, in fact it was so large that a 
metal surface would have made it too 
heavy to carry. Hence we must sup- 
pose that the bronze on the Homeric 
shield was introduced from the north, 
and that, although the round shield 
was strengtened by hide, its chief 
strength lay in its metal covering. 

In Homer there is metal on both 
types of shield. There is χαλκός on 
the σάκος five times, on the ἀσπίς six, 
while both are called φαεινός. But it 
is a remarkable fact that there are very 
few adjectives applied to both shields. 
Now, in the change of shields passage, 
the advice is that the man who is a 
good fighter and has a small σάκος on 
his shoulder should change with a worse 
man and ‘dive into’ (ἐνδύνω) a great 
ἀσπίς. This passage is quite intelligible 
if we believe that the good and bad 
fighter could easily be distinguished by 
their looks, 1.6. by being fair and dark 
men respectively, and that the former 
often carried a small shield on the 
shoulder, which though probably 
stronger than the Minoan shield, was 
not so useful for defence owing to its 
smaller size. On this supposition the 
ἀσπίς is the large Minoan hide-shield, 
the σάκος a smaller round type. 

This theory is borne out by other 
passages. Three times men fight odxe 
ὦμοισιν κλίναντες, AN expression never 
used of the ἀσπίς. On the other hand, 
the ἀσπίς is also called Bods, δέρμα, Bas 
and Soy. It is called ταυρέιη and Soein, 
implying that its strength lay in the 
hide, not in the metal. The shield of 
Hector reaches from neck to ankle, 
while that of Periphetes Mycenaeus is 
so large that he trips up in it. The 
ἀσπίς is ποδηνεκής and τερμιόεσσα, 1.6. 
reaching to the feet. Also it alone is 
dudiBporn. It has been suggested 
above that a Minoan shield with a 
strong coating of bronze would be too 
heavy for ordinary use. Nowthe shield 
of Sarpedon does have some kind of 
framework of bronze at least, but there 
is really no evidence that the ἀσπίς had 
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a whole sheet of bronze. It is more 
probable that it had only bronze 
ὀμφαλοί. A figure of eight shield with 
many bosses is found on a seal ring. 
The shield of Agamemnon has twenty- 
one bosses. Of course the σάκος had 
an ὀμφαλός, and it is mentioned once, 
as that of the ἀσπίς is twice, but the 
ἀσπίς alone is odudaddecoa—thirteen 
times! This probably means ‘ with 
many bosses.’ Very likely, when the 
Achaean heroes began to adopt the 
Minoan shield they tried to transfer to 
it the metal from their own caxn, but, 
finding this made it too heavy, had to 
be content with numerous bosses. The 
ἀσπίς is also πάντοσ᾽ éion thirteen times. 
Now a ναῦς ἔϊση is not a round ship, 
but a well-balanced ship; so an ἀσπίς 
πάντοσ᾽ ἔϊση is one that will hang well 
balanced in any position so that its 
wearer is able easily ἠδ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἀριστερά 78° 
ἐπιδέξια νωμῆσαι βῶν. Again, εὔκυκλος 
need not mean round. If it does, we 
must think that the ἀσπίς is the later 
round shield which reached from neck 
toankle. But aspear hurled at Aeneas 
passes through the shield near the edge, 
through both κύκλοι. The Homeric 
sword was a cutting sword, and with 
its introduction the wearer of a flexible 
shield must have found it necessary to 
strengthen the top rim with metal, 
probably a circle on each side of the 
top edge of the leather. Thus εὔκυκλος 
may simply mean ‘ with a strong ἄντυξ. 
These κύκλοι would be unnecessary 
with the stronger σάκος. Finally the 
ἀσπίς alone has κανόνες, or rods to 
keep the shield in shape, as Leaf well 
suggests. These were, of course, not 
wanted with the σάκος. 

It may be noticed that when Odysseus 
and Diomedes ride they are carrying 
σάκη. Leaf remarks that the fact of 
their riding shows that they were not 
using the large Minoan shield. On the 
other hand the Thracians sleep with 
ἀσπίδες beneath their heads. This does 
not prove that the shield is round. I 
think that they were lying inside their 
shields with their heads on the slope 
up towards the top ἄντυξ, the shield 
forming a sort of waterproof sheet. 
So in the ‘ambush’ passage in a 
tale of Odysseus in the Odyssey, they 
‘wrap their shoulders in their cdxn.’ 


This means the same thing, but the 
smaller σάκος would only cover down 
to the waist at most. The ‘ wrapping’ 
is of course only metaphorical from the 
appearance of a man sleeping inside a 
shield. At a distance he must have 
looked as if wrapped in a blanket. 

Thus the ἀσπίς is the great Minoan 
shield with the addition of κύκλοι and 
bosses while the ordinary σάκος is the 
parrying buckler. But there are also 
σάκη μεγάλα στιβαρά τε. If we omit the 
dubious Paris passage, we find that the 
‘great’ σάκος is used only by Achilles, 
Ajax, and, sometimes, Menelaus, all 
three of whom are giants. Now the 
great σάκος is better than an ἀσπίς, for 
Thetis asks for an ἀσπίς, and we cannot 
suppose that Hephaestus gave her a 
worse shield. Probably these giants 
carried σάκη as large as ἀσπίδες, vast 
erections, ‘ like towers,’ as Homer says 
of that of Ajax. These had the strength 
of σάκη with the size of ἀσπίδες. We 
may note that it is rarely in Homer 
that a spear can pierce a σάκος. 

The history of the shield in Achaean 
times would therefore appear to be as 
follows. The Achaeans brought with 
them round shields largely of metal. 
They found great shields of hide in use 
in the Levant. A few giants proceeded 
to use ‘great σάκη, but the majority 
of heroes were content to adopt the 
Levantine shield with the addition of 
bosses and κύκλοι. Most of their 
followers, however, retained their native 
shield. Meanwhile the Levantine 
princes naturally tended to adopt the 
Achaean σάκος, on the same principle 
on which negro kings tend to adopt 
top-hats. Nestor, a Minyan, uses an 
ἀσπίς, but his sons all use σάκη. On 
the other hand, Tydeus (E. 126) was 
σακέσπαλος. (The word πάλλω is only 
used of light things such as a helmet 
or spear, so that the adjective shows 
that the σάκος was not the Minoan 
shield.) Laertes has a σάκος in the 
Odyssey. But both Diomedes and 
Odysseus habitually use ἀσπίδες, for 
both are Achaean chiefs and neither is 
strong enough to use a ‘great σάκος. 

It may be noted that the ἀσπίς of 
Nestor is all gold, κανόνες τε Kal αὐτή, 
while the σάκος of Achilles is entirely 
metal. But both are magic shields and 
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the gold is magic gold. We need not 
suppose that the Homeric shield was 
ever entirely of metal. 

It is of course obvious that the 
proof which can be produced in support 
of this theory of the Homeric shield 
is extremely scanty, but the theory does 
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seem to fit the evidence as far as it 
goes, and so may perhaps seem worthy 
of notice if only for the purpose of 
refuting it. 

J. G. TAYLER. 


New College, Oxford. 


IPHIGENIA IN TAURICA. 


AMONG other unpublished papers of 
Dr. Verrall’s were the following notes 
on the Iphigenia in Taurica, written 
some years ago: 


199 ἔνθεν τῶν πρόσθεν δμαθέντων 
Τανταλιδᾶν ἐκβαίνει ποινά γ᾽ 
εἰς οἴκους" σπεύδει δ᾽ ἀσπούδαστ᾽ 
ἐπὶ σοὶ δαίμων. 


‘ Several suggestions have been made,’ 
says Mr. England, ‘ to get rid of the ye,’ 
suggestions with which he is rightly 
dissatished. But in truth ye is much to 
the purpose, as will be seen if we give 
the full force to σπεύδει ἀσπούδαστα 
δαίμων, lit. ‘fate shows an urgency 
which is no proper urgency,’ or in 
approximate English, ‘is urgent beyond 
the mark.’ The ye, though not ad- 
mitting a translation at once terse and 
complete, could be approximately re- 
presented, in mere sense, by an ex- 
clamatory ‘yes!’ It has a concessive 
force, admitting that there is, or may 
be, something not unnatural or unjust 
in a hereditary punishment, continued 
from the criminals of the past to the 
family descended from them. But when, 
pursuing this course, the evil angel of 
the house subjects an innocent girl to 
a fate so terrible as that of Iphigenia 
has been, then σπεύδει ἀσπούδαστα, 
he surely presses too far. The woes 
of the Tantalides are punitive; we 
assent (ποινά ye); let them be so; but 
there should surely be some limit, if not 
of time, then at all events, if we may 
so say, of moderation and selection in 
the punishment. 


288 ἡ δ᾽, ἐκ χιτώνων Tip Tvéovca καὶ 
φόνον, 
a “he: ἜΑ Wed, , a 
πτεροῖς ἐρέσσει, μητέρ᾽ ἀγκάλαις ἐμὴν 
ἔχουσα, πέτρινον ὄχθον ὡς ἐπεμβάλῃ. 


That this description of the Furies, 
as seen or imagined by Orestes, cannot, 


as it stands, be justified by the ordinary 
canons of Attic poetry, is plain enough. 
A fiend in the air blowing fire and blood 
‘out of her garments’ would indeed to 
some moderns, for example some of 
our own tragedians in the seventeenth 
century, have seemed as natural a beast 
as you should see in a summer’s 
day. But undoubtedly it was other- 
wise at the Acropolis. Accordingly 
recent critics, who more and more seem 
to treat the text of Euripides as a mere 
corrigendum, to be squared anyhow with 
notions (be it said in passing) funda- 
mentally erroneous, here _ expatiate. 
Though unable to find, as they have to 
admit, any ‘correction’ of ἐκ χιτώνων 
scientifically or otherwise tolerable, 
they continue to guess, and to affirm 
that the tradition is unquestionably 
wrong, because (no other reason can 
be alleged) it is grotesque. I have else- 
where expressed my belief that it is 
meant to be grotesque, and that, if we 
understood what Euripides thought of 
the Erinyes, and desired to make 
others think, we should not go about 
to eliminate grotesqueness from the 
figments of a monomaniac in a fit. 
Further illustration is supplied by the 
latter verses of the citation, which we 
are now to consider. 

Here, if Orestes must needs talk 
sense, and Attic sense, we are in a like 
perplexity over πέτρινον ὄχθον. It used 
to be received, that these words, trans- 
lated ‘to the rocky hill,’ were connected, 
as accusative of place, with ἐρέσσει, 
‘she beats upon the wing towards the 
rocky hill.’ As this is generally given 
up (see Mr. England’s critical note) we 
may pass it by; it is a device of that 
sort which treats language like a 
Chinese puzzle. To construe with 
ἐρέσσει, we must find in πέτρινον ὄχθον 
something else. Accordingly (see Mr. 
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England) some do find περὶ τὸν ὄχθον 
(Hirzel) ‘around the hill’—a_ hill, 
which in spite of the salient article, has 
neither been mentioned in the story, 
nor can be fitted into the scene as 
described. Others therefore fall back 
on what by the distribution of the 
words is the natural connexion, with 
ἐπεμβάλῃ, and ‘correct’ upon this 
hypothesis to πέτρινον ὄγκον (Heim- 
soeth), ‘to hurl upon me a rocky mass.’ 
But what do we gain by this? If wild- 
ness of conception is presumed intoler- 
able, then it is wild, to conceive the 
Fury, with the dead Clytaemnestra (by 
the way) inher arms, as preparing to hurl 
upon her victim ‘a rocky mass.’ Why 
not then, if anything, ὄχθον Ὁ it may 
perhaps be true that the most frenzied 
Imagination could not, in Athenian 
literature, picture a fiend hurling, like 
those of Milton, a hill. But neither 
does ὄχθος necessarily mean a ‘hill,’ 
nor naturally, when spoken of as a 
thing to be hurled. The πέτρινος ὄχθος 
was an object only too familiar to the 
Greeks; it was not large; and it could 
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make, for an Erinys, a missile convenient 
as deadly. The word ὄχθος is applied 
by Aeschylus to the ‘ barrow’ or ‘ grave’ 
of Darius (Persae 650, 664), and a Greek 
who heard of a πέτρινος ὄχθος thrown, 
must think naturally of the hummock, 
stone or stone-like in appearance, which 
was the regular mark and type of a 
grave. It is this, or a thing like this, 
which Orestes, in his crazy terror, sees 
impending over him. The fiend is 
about to slay and bury him at one cast ; 
and what is more, by that shifting 
phantasmagory which is the very note 
of mental derangements, it seems to 
him as if, in some way, the cold corpse 
of his murdered mother were to be or 
become the stone which is to crush and 
imprison him. That is the notion 
which flits over his brain and pictures 
itself in his trembling words. If it be 
said that neither Aeschylus, nor any one, 
who was interested in the ‘ objectvity’ 
of the thing described, could have enter- 
tained such a picture, that I shall 
readily admit, and leave to be con- 
sidered by those whom it may concern. 


XENOPHON APUD STOBAEUM (Florilegium Ixxxviii. 14). 


Ξενοφῶντος ἐκ τοῦ περὶ Θεόγνιδος. 


Θεόγνιδός ἐστιν ἔπη τοῦ Μεγαρέως" 
οὗτος δὲ ὁ ποιητὴς περὶ οὐδενὸς ἄλλου 
λόγον πεποίηται ἢ περὶ ἀρετῆς καὶ κακίας 
ἀνθρώπων, καὶ ἔστιν ἡ ποίησις σύγ- 
γραμμα περὶ ἀνθρώπων, ὥσπερ εἴ τις 
ἱππικὸς ὧν συγγράψειεν περὶ ἱππικῆς" 
ἡ οὖν ἀρχή μοι δοκεῖ τῆς ποιήσεως ὀρθῶς 
ἔχειν. ἄρχεται γὰρ πρῶτον ἀπὸ τοῦ εὖ 
γενέσθαι. 


In connection with this passage, which 
at first sight would seem to imply that 
the text of Theognis which the writer 
had before him began with remarks on 
εὐγένεια (whereas in our text these lines 
come considerably later), I venture to 
offer an interpretation obtained by 
combining the suggestions of Dr. 
Verrall and Sitzler as mentioned by 
Mr. Harrison in a note on p. 87 of 
his ‘Studies in Theognis.’ Although 
ποίησις cannot mean a poem, it may 
well mean the whole body of poetry of an 
individual poet, and it may be that 


such an interpretation will stand in the 
passage before us. But Dr. Verrall 
takes it as a reference to the function 
of a didactic poet—the making of men 
good. That such was the duty of a 
poet is, of course, quite in conformity 
with Greek philosophical ideas; but is 
not ἡ ἀρχὴ τῆς ποιήσεως strange Greek 
for the beginning of the making (sc. of 
the ἀνὴρ awya0os)? And when we con- 
sider that in the previous sentence—xal 
ἔστιν ἡ ποίησις σύγγραμμα περὶ avOpo- 
awv—the word ποίησις obviously means 
a body of writing, it is a little doubtful 
whether the same word could have been 
used so shortly afterwards in a different 
sense. 

Now, Sitzler takes ἀρχή in its philo- 
sophical sense of ‘first principle,’ but 
Mr. Harrison objects that ‘there can 
be no real analogy between water (for 
instance) regarded as the ‘element’ 
from which all other forms of matter 
are derived, and good birth regarded as 
a necessary quality among the many 
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qualities which make up the character 
of the ἀγαθός. This seems a little un- 
fair; for surely ἀρχή can mean general 
or guiding principle, and not only first 
principle, logically prior, if you like, 
but not necessarily prior in time. 
Aristotle’s οὗ ἕνεκα is an ἀρχὴ τῆς 
πράξεως, but it is only logically so, and 
in no sense a beginning of the πράξις in 
time. And in his philosophical defini- 
tions Aristotle expressly states, ᾿Αρχὴ 
λέγεται ἡ μὲν ὅθεν ἄν Tis TOD πράγματος 
κινηθείη πρῶτον. .. ἡ δὲ ὅθεν ἂν κάλ- 
Mota ἕκαστον γένοιτο, οἷον καὶ μαθήσεως 
οὐκ ἀπὸ τοῦ πρώτου καὶ τῆς τοῦ πράγματος 
ἀρχῆς ἐνίοτε ἀρκτέον, ἀλλ᾽ ὅθεν ῥᾷστ᾽ ἂν 
μάθοι" (Metaphy. A. 1013* I). 

As to the objection that even if ἀρχή 
could have this meaning in the present 
passage ἄρχεται πρῶτον could not mean 
‘he takes as first principle,’ I do not 
consider it necessary for my view to 
adopt any such forced interpretation. 
Xenophon, or whoever the author of 
the passage may be, says, I think 
the principle of his making (sc. of 
the ἀνὴρ ἀγαθός) is good, ἄρχεται 
yap πρῶτον ἀπὸ τοῦ εὖ γενέσθαι---ἴοτ 
it begins with good birth; 1.6., it 
does not deal in half-measures, but 
goes right back to the root of things. 
There is no necessity that the poem 
should begin with the beginning or root 
of the principle. If we think that Dr. 
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Verrall was right in taking ποίησις in 
the above sense, in spite of the difficulty 
caused by its use in the previous 
clause in a different sense, I think 
that ἀρχὴ τῆς ποιήσεως is better Greek 
for the principle of the making than for 
the beginning of the making. If the 
words are taken by themselves, then 
‘the beginning of the poetry’ is a more 
natural meaning for them; but taken in 
their context such a meaning is no 
more natural than ‘the principle of the 
making’ or (for it is not necessary on 
my view to follow Dr. Verrall in his 
interpretation of ποίησις) than ‘the 
principle of his poetry.’ The writer has 
been saying that Theognis was con- 
cerned only with the ἀρετή and κακία of 
man. Why should he go on to speak 
of the beginning of his poetry, or the 
middle, or the end or any part? To 
say, ‘I think the beginning of the poetry 
good,’ implies something about the rest 
of it, which the writer had no desire to 
do. What he intended to say was that 
he approved of the general principle of 
the work of Theognis. 

Mr. Hudson-Williams in his edition 
of Theognis (p. 89) seems to agree 
with this meaning of ἀρχή, although he 
does not expressly say so, and in fact 
translates it ‘starting-point’ in his 
previous sentence. 

R. B. APPLETON. 








NOTES 


NOTE“ON (QOUOD τε ‘(CONTU- 
(DERIT (Horace, Carm. iv. 3. 8). 


THE mood of contuderit has proved a 
crux for commentators, though many of 
them have overlooked it. It is com- 
monly taken as a subjunctive, and for 
this there may be very slight support 
in the Pseudo-Acron commentary (ed. 
Keller), qui victos reges in triumplt pompa 
ad Capitolium ducat, where the editor 
adds the note: ‘duperit tactte inculc. 
Q. schol.’ (Q=ed Pragensis, 1861). 

But why is the subjunctive used? 
The common explanation is that given 
by L. Miiller (1882): ‘der Conj. giebt 
den Grund an, weshalb das rémische 


Volk den Feldherrn des Triumphs wiir- 
dig erachtet’; amplified in rg00 thus: 
‘der Conjunctiv bezeichnet nicht ohne 
Ironie, den Grund, welchen Rémer den 
mit der rémischer Sitten unbekannten, 
das seltsame Triumphgeprange verwun- 
dert betrachtenden Fremden fiir das 
Treiben auf der sacra via angeben.’ 

Similarly Nauck (1894): ‘der Con). 
zeigt den Grund, weshalb der Eroberer 
gezeigt wird, in der Vorstellung.’ 

But Rosenberg (1890) probably voices 
the opinion of many, when he declares 
that the subjunctive is used metrt causa - 
‘der Konj. wohl nur aus metrischen 
Griinden.’ 

Bennett (1901) returns to Miiller’s 
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view: ‘Contuderit is subjunctive, and 
gives the reason supposed to be present 
in the minds of the Romans when cele- 
brating the triumph.’ 

The explanation by Page (1886) is 
an extraordinary one, but shows how 
unsatisfactory is the current view: 
‘The subjunctive is very difficult, and 
is neglected by the editors; in most 
cases where quod takes the subjunctive 
it is virtually in oblique construction, 
e.g. falso queritur de natura genus huma- 
num... quod regatur, “ because, as they 
say, they are ruled’’: here, however, this 
will not apply. Perhaps the principle 
is the same which makes non quod take 
a subjunctive, ‘‘ when thereason desired 
is conceptive, not real ’’ (Kennedy) : you 
deny that the man will ever go in a 
triumphal procession, and therefore the 
reason why he should go in one is 
purely conceptive and unreal.’ 

For my part, I see no reason why we 
should seek fanciful explanations for a 
subjunctive, when it is more natural, as 
well as more logical, to find in con- 
tuderit a future-perfect indicative, says 
Horace: ‘The man on whom in his 
natal hour thou, Melpomene, hast 
(shalt have) looked, shall not become 
famous as athlete or charioteer or 
warrior, but the streams and woodland 
shall make of him a poet.’ The whole 
passage relates to the future. The 
main verbs are clarabit, ducet, ostendet, 
fingert. Of the subordinate verbs, prae- 
fluont is, of course, present (for the 
streams of Tibur ‘ go on for ever’), but 
videris is future-perfect, and is expres- 
sive, as is also contuderit, of an ante- 
cedent cause. The only difference is 
one of form, videris being the verb of a 
relative causal clause, and contuderit 
that of a pure causal clause. (Note that 
Pseudo-Acron, ed. Keller, gives qui for 
quod in his comment.) 

The cause, antecedent to a future 
idea, is logically future-perfect, much 
as the English may disguise the fact. 
We say: ‘he who calls me mad, shall 
hear as much from me.’ The Latin is: 

dixerit insanum qui me, totidem audiet 
(Horace, Serm. 2. 3, 298). 
Cf. at ille qui me commorit . . . flebit (7d. 2. 1, 

44-6). 

In the former of these passages, had 
there been some definite subject, Horace 


might have written dixerit insanum quod 
me, or in the latter, guod me commortt, 
while in the passage under discussion 
he might have said: 


gui regum tumidas contuderit minas. 


From the nature of the thought, the 
future-perfect seems to be rare in pure 
causal clauses, but the simple future, 
with which it is so closely allied, occurs 
in Horace: : 

dominum vehet improbus atque __ 
serviet aeternum, quia parva nesciet ut. 
(Epist. 1. 10, 41.) 

There is another point worth con- 
sidering. The subject of ostendet is res 
bellica, which is not deeds of war (Moore), 
but rather war (personified), even as 
ves ludicra is not comic scenes, but 
comedy. So res rustica is agriculture, 
ves uxoria is matrimony, res iudiciaria 
the judiciary, etc. Now, unless quod 
contuderit is a reason vouched for by 
the poet, it ought to be the reason 
given, not by the bystanders, but by 
War herself. Surely War knows her 
own business, and when she displays 
her favourite before the Capitol, it will 
not be because (as people say) ‘he has 
crushed the swelling threats of kings.’ 

H. RusHTON FAIRCLOUGH. 


Stanford University, California. 


ESSE * TO: EAT 


To reassure the minds of the faithful, 
I would ask permission to anticipate 
part of what I had proposed to say else- 
where. There is far better evidence for 
the length of the first vowel in this 
infinitive than that of which Prof. 
Sonnenschein writes, on p. 1610 of 
the Classical Review for August, ‘The 
argument in favour of ést, ésse, etc., 
must be in a bad way if it has to rely 
on support of this kind.’ That evidence 
is the witness of the grammarian Nisus. 
We know of course that he was writing 
before the excellent Velius Longus, who 
quotes him and is himself quoted by 
A. Gellius, whose Noctes A tticae again, in 
twenty books, was long in writing and 
was published not later than 1694.D. But 
we know a good deal more. In Don- 
atus’s Life of Vergil (in Neue Jahrbiicher 
Supplement, Vol. 4, p. 739), Hagen, 
we read ‘ Nisus grammaticus audisse se 
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a senioribus aiebat Varium duorum li- 
brorum [of the Aeneid} ordinum commu- 
tasse’ 6. 4. 5.(. As Vergil died in 19, the 
action of Varius reported by the seores 
can hardly be put later than the year 
20 B.C., nor can it be supposed that 
Nisus’s informants were less than, say, 
fourteen at the time of hearing it. This 
would make them born about the year 
34 B.c. It would be straining the sense 
of seniores too much to make it mean 
more than fifty-five, if, that is, it has 
a quasi-absolute use; but of course it 
might be relative and mean only fifteen 
or twenty years older than Nisus. To 
take the least favourable hypothesis, let 
us suppose that Nisus heard the story 
when a boy of fourteen from a man or 
men of the age of fifty-five. That would 
make him born soon after the Christian 
era; and his florwit would be hardly, 
if at all, later than the middle of the 
first century. So much for the date of 
the witness; and now for its character. 
It takes the following form in Velius 
Longus (VII. 79. 19 sqq., Keil): 
nimiae rursus elegantiae secta- 
tores non arbitror imitandos, tametsi 
Nisus auctor est ut ‘comese’ et 
‘consuese’ per unum ‘s’ scribamus 
et dicit rationem quia iuxta produc- 
tam uocalem? consonans progredi 
non soleat et quoniam antiqui non 
geminauerint! sed loco gemina- 
tionis notam superposuerint. in 
quibus error eius manifeste de- 
prehenditur. nam geminari conso- 
nantes productis uocalibus iunctas 
usus ostendit in quo dicimus etiam 
errasse saltasse abisse calcasse. 
re ae 


In this passage (which incidentally 
throws light upon the pathology of 
ss after long vowels) the grammarian 
Velius Longus taxes the grammarian 
Nisus with over-refinement in spelling 
comesse (a compound of esse ‘to eat’) 
with a single s. Both censurer and 
censured, it will be observed, start from 
the hypothesis that the first e of com- 
esse is naturally long. For reasons, 
however, which it would be easy to 





1 Geminata is usually inserted before con- 
sonans and consonantes after veminauerint. 
These insertions are hardly necessary, but they 
do not affect the sense. 
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discover were the search worth our 
while, it has been declared (by F. Voll- 
mer, Glotta I. p. 114, with a train of 
followers) that the difference of quantity 
between esse ‘to eat’ and esse ‘to be’ 
is a mere figment of the grammarians, 
who desired ‘ differentiae causa’ to 
import into pronunciation a distinction 
that had no warrant in actual use. To 
meet this slander, one of a type that 
is too common in ‘modern classical 
research,’ due emphasis should be laid 
on the peculiar value of the testimony 
here presented. In the first place, no 
other evidence is so old. In the second 
place, it is no ‘mere grammarian’s state- 
ment’ exposed to the suspicion of being 
invented for a purpose. The proof it 
offers is indirect and implicit, the quan- 
tity of the e being assumed as a matter 
of course. Thirdly, here at any rate 
‘differentiae causa’ is out of the ques- 
tion. There is no part of any compound 
of swm with which comesse could be con- 
fused. 

The conclusion is that as far back as 
the middle of the first century A.p. the 
compound comesse (and by consequence 
the simple esse) was pronounced with 
the same quantity as consuésse, errdsse, 
abisse, and so forth, the length of whose 
vowels has never been in dispute. 

J. P. PosTGATeE. 


Liverpool, August 27, 1013. 


AEN. VI. 567-569. 


castigatque auditque dolos, subigitque fateri 

quae quis apud superos, furto laetatus inani, 

distulit in seram commissa piacula mortem. 

PaGE, rightly objecting to Conington 
and others that you cannot ‘delay 
crimes committed,’ translates, ‘ and 
compels confession wherever anyone has 
delayed to late death the due atone- 
ment. But if piacula=atonements, the 
only possible translation is, ‘and com- 
pels them to confess those atonements 
which anyone has delayed,’ etc., and 
you cannot ‘ confess atonements.’ 

Many editors, without defending their 
view by adducing parallel passages, 
render ‘and compels them to confess 
the crimes, the atonements for which 
anyone has delayed,’ etc. This common- 
sense view appears to me capable of 
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more support than it has received. 
Piacula = (1) things to be atoned, 
(2) atonements. As object of fateri, it 
=(1); as object of distulit, it=(2); cf. 
Livy 5, 8, 2, ‘neglectum Anxuri prae- 
sidium vacationibus militum .. . pro- 
ditis repente portarum  custodibus 
oppressum est’ (the defence having been 
neglected, the defending force was over- 
whelmed); so perhaps Livy 4, 58, 10, 
‘duo praesidia occidione occisa et cum 
periculo retineri’ (two defending forces 
had been slain, and the defended places 
were with difficulty retained. Moles 
occurs with a similar double significa- 
tion in Livy 5, 12, 7, ‘Hoc statu mili- 
tarium rerum seditio intestina maiore 
mole coorta, quam bella tractabantur.’ 
On this passage Weissenborn remarks, 
‘da moles sowohl einen grossen Gegen- 
stand, der bedeutende Kraftanstrengung 
erfordert wenn er bewaltigt werden soll 
(objektiv), als auch diese Kraftanstren- 
gung selbst (subjektiv) bezeichnen kann, 
so ist es in der ersten Bedeutung zu 
ecorta’ (vel. 6) Τὴ τ “Smiaior domi 
exorta moles’), ‘in der zweiten zu 
tractabantur zu nehmen’ (S. 1, 38, 5: 
‘maiore inde animo pacis opera incho- 
ata, quam quanta mole gesserat bella’). 

It is worth remarking that the mean- 
ing (1) of piacula is objective, while (2) 
is subjective. 

There is a certain pictorial quality in 
the construction by which the crimes 
themselves have actually become the 
atonements in ‘ late death.’ 
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The change in meaning in ‘commissa 
naturally follows that in ‘ piacula.’ 


E. W. CORNWALL. 
The University of Melbourne. 


‘PER, DENOTING THE MANNER 
IN WHICH TIMES SPENT: 


CONINGTON’S rather curious note on 
‘per talia’ in Aen. VI. 537 encourages 
me to point out, what I have not seen 
noticed elsewhere, how commonly in 
poetry and post-Augustan prose per+ 
accus., aS a variation of the abl. of 
manner, is used to denote the manner 
in which timeisspent. The line alluded 
to runs, ‘ et fors omne datum traherent 
per talia tempus’; cf. ‘ multis diebus per 
dubitationem consumptis,’ Sall. J. 62, 
g; ‘acta est per lacrimas nox,’ Ovid 
H. 12, 58;  ‘exacto’ per scelera diem 
Tac. His. I, 47; ‘per omnem. hones- 
tarum artium cultum pueritiam trans- 
egit,’ Agricola 4, 2; ‘vixeruntque mira 
concordia per. mutuam caritatem,’ 70. 
6, 1; ‘quod tempus alii per ostenta- 
tionem transigunt,’ τῷ. τῷ, 8 
‘(legiones) habebantur per otium aut 
levia munia,’ Annals 1, 31, 3; ‘ dirae 
noctes per metum vigilabantur,’ Pliny 
Letters 7, 27; ‘adulescentiam per haec 
fere transegit,’ Suet. 726. 7. 


E. W. CoRNWALL. 


The University of Melbourne. 








REVIEWS 


DAS FUNFTE BUCH DER ILIAS. 


Das fiinfte Buch der Ilias: Grundlagen 
einer homerischen Poetik. Von 
ENGELBERT DRERUP. 83” x 52”. Ivol. 
Pp. vili+ 451. Paderborn: Ferdinand 
Schéningh, 1913. M. 7.40. 


PROFESSOR DRERUP is well known as 
the author of Omero, perhaps the best 
handbook to ‘Homer,’ in the widest 
sense of that term, that has been written. 
He now gives us a special study which, 
it may be said deliberately, makes most 


other monographs on individual parts 
of the Homeric epics seem surface- — 
scratchings by comparison. 

The fifth Jliad has been chosen 
because it has been well battered and 
abused by the Higher Criticism. Refer- 
ence may be made—it should be made 
before reading this work—to Dr. Leaf’s 
Introduction and notes or to Ameis- 
Hentze, or to Erhardt (Krystallisations- 
process), or Naber (multae eaeque admodum 
longae interpolationes). The Diomedeia 
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had all the popular vices. It might 
contain some old poetry, but that had 
been altered, expanded and overlaid, 
and, in Mr. Andrew Lang’s phrase, 
‘generally bedevilled.’ The lay is there- 
fore an excellent corpus vile for a fresh 
experiment with the φάρμακα ἐσθλά of 
a more wholesome criticism. 

An introductory section, which gives 
a summary but pointedly discriminating 
review of recent phases and tendencies 
of Homeric criticism, is followed by a 
most searching and capable analysis of 
the lay. Here Dr. Drerup is as ‘one 
strong man in a blatant land.’ He goes 
steadily on his way, hardly glancing to 
right or left at the Missdeutungen of his 
many predecessors; but in an inferno of 
copious notes below the text he deals 
out castigation, impartial and unsparing, 
to all who have, as he expresses it, 
‘heard the fleas cough’ in the Lay of 
Diomede. He does not disguise his 
contempt for the critical fads so popular 
in his own country. The old system of 
‘ Interpolation-nosing’ combined with a 
‘leathern philology’ and ‘paltry com- 
positional suspicions’; the Entgleisungen 
of the newer ‘ mythical-historical ’ 
method (Sagenverschiebungen) which 
‘applies subjective beliefs and conjec- 
tures, and before which science is help- 
less’ (an aphorism about the gods and 
Dummhett being evidently in the writer's 
mind); and the newest resource of all, 
the free resort to old epics (even 
primitive Handbiicher and Hilfsbiicher !) 
of which nothing is positively known 
and little can be surmised—these are the 
objects of his special attention. 

For his own procedure he adopts the 
golden maxim of Belzner—der Dichter 
gibt uns die Regeln fiir sein Schaffen, nicht 
wir thm. Treating Homer ‘simply asa 
poet,’ he makes it his object to trace 
out a pervading purpose, as incidents 
make scenes, scenes acts, and acts the 
finished rhapsody, and to ascertain the 
Technik or artistic means by which 
the poet accomplishes it. The result 
of this ‘reasoned aesthetic’ is as start- 
ling as it well could be. The Diomedeia 
has absolute unity and perfect harmony 
of structure. Not ascene can be spared, 
nay, not a line, except one about which 
the tradition is shaky. About one 
other Dr. Drerup himself seems to be 
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doubtful. The poet’s object, pursued 
and realised ‘with sovereign art,’ is to 
glorify Diomede in an aristeia, which, 
beginning with an easy victory over a 
pair of priestlings and a ‘blood-bath’ 
among the Trojan Nebenfiguren, goes on 
with Steigerung to the overthrow of 
Aeneas and Pandaros, the wounding of 
Aphrodité and the hybris towards Apollo, 
and culminates in a final triumph, the 
discomfiture of the God of War him- 
self. This organic whole is found to be 
worthy of a great poet, and in scheme 
and detail the veriest antithesis of the 
maimed and weather-beaten hulk which 
the Higher Criticism has left us. 

The analysis is followed by a Riick- 
blick und Ausblick, the first section of 
which is devoted to the setting of the 
lay in the Iliad. The fifth book is 
prepared for in the fourth, and pre- 
supposes and is continued in the sixth. 
Another section deals with ‘ Homer’s 
poetical technique,’ which is also classi- 
fied in the most complete detail in one 
of the five Indexes with which the 
volume is generously provided in addi- 
tion to a full summary of contents. The 
exposition of the Technik is the finest 
part of the work. Here are the Grund- 
lagen of a genuine criticism, which dis- 
covers for us much that has been over- 
looked or underrated, and emphasises 
for our benefit the scholiast’s sensible 
(and quite trochaic) remark, πολλὰ yap 
TOV χρησίμων σπεύδοντες παρορῶμεν. 
Dr. Drerup sees the conscious artist 
everywhere. Contrast and Steigerung, 
Variation and Idzenassociation, Retarda- 
tion and Ruhepunkt, Parallelismen and 
Rahmentechnik, the Similes in their uses 
to introduce or close a scene or act, the 
dramatic faculty with its complement 
in the tones and gestures of the rhap- 
sode, the nomenclature and the repeti- 
tions, the tripartite arrangement which 
permeates the structure, and many 
other expedients are exhibited as ele- 
ments in the Homeric art. Acknow- 
ledgment is freely made in this depart- 
ment of hints from Braun and Vossler, 
Kiene and Finsler, and Rothe and 
Belzner; but their contributions to the 
elucidation of the Homeric modus 
operandt are greatly extended and im- 
proved upon, with eminently satisfactory 
effect on the reader, who is ‘glad to 
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know the large air again,’ after years 
of Calypsoid delusion. A concluding 
section has for its subject ‘ Homer and 
the Greek Religion.’ Several old heresies 
are fought, and the new view strongly 
insisted upon that the Gdtterszenen of 
the Iliad are conceived as a set-off, ina 
lighter vein of exhilarating burlesque, to 
the heroics of the battlefield. 

An appendix repeats the suggestion, 
already published by the author, that 
the limits of the original rhapsodies of 
both epics, as they were composed to 
be recited and as they were recited, can 
be recovered and precisely stated. On 
this subject a separate volume is 
promised. 

Criticism of individual arguments will 
be for future editors of the Iliad, but 
common sense and critical ability are 
writ so large on every page that oppo- 
nents will be hard put to it to refute. 
There are here πόλλ᾽ ἄλγεα δυσμενέεσσι, 
χάρματα δ᾽ εὐμενέτῃσιν. The book will 
be a joy to Unitarians. Yet even they 
may find points on which concurrence 
is not easy. The very completeness of 
the proof is staggering. ‘Can any 
Homeric lay be so absolutely flawless ?’ 
is a reflection that will occur to some, 
but should not really trouble them. 
Mr. Gladstone himself, if alive now, 
would probably be astonished at the 
truth of his saying that ‘it takes time 
to sound the depths of Homer—’ the 
wondrous deeps of him who _ has 
recently been spoken of, not merely 
as the father of the epic, but even as 
‘the only epic poet.’ Others again will 
think the burlesque element is some- 
what overvalued. The view that the 
poems were not completed till some- 
where about the eighth century, can 
hardly be said to be one on which 
‘criticism is essentially agreed’; it is 
one over which Mr. Andrew Lang 
would have loved to risk the splintering 
of a lance. One is surprised to learn, 
after the researches of Messrs. Allen, 
Thompson and Leaf, that the Catalogue 
cannot be put so far back as the tenth 
century. And it is a question if 
ἀνακεφαλαίωσις is to be disposed of as 
summarily as Dr. Drerup, following 
Roemer and Rothe, is inclined to 
think. 

Disagreement of course there must 


be, but taken as a whole, the book is a 
strong one, as strong a one, the reviewer 
makes bold to think, as has ever been 
written on Homer; it is just such a 
book as Colonel Mure would have 
written had he been living now. It 
is specially strong, where so many 
Homeric treatises are weak, in its 
command of the relevant literature. 
But we miss from the crowd the names 
of Monro, Allen and Leaf; and of 
Croiset; and, to go nearer home, of 
L. Friedlander, Kayser and Usener. 
Even Ludwich, the hero of a hundred 
fights, is mentioned but once. Well, 
their name is Legion and space is 
limited. Per contra, it is a pleasure to 


see good old Bougot, Oskar Jager, | 


always bright and sensible, Albracht 
and W. Jordan, and others whose work 
has been but faintly appreciated, coming 
to their own. The scholia have seldom 
been drawn on to better purpose. One 
rejoices to see that the life’s work of 
Roemer in extracting essential principles 
from the Alexandrian remains is ade- 
quately esteemed. 

The book is one which should be 
widely read in this country, for its 
service to Homer and as showing the 
keen repugnance felt by one of Ger- 
many’s leading scholars to what has 
been till lately the dominant belief about 
Homer. In that country it will excite 
more than mere interest. Rothe’s [lias 
brought the πρόμαχοι to grips. Cauer 
set his back to the wall, taunted its 
author with the old parrot cry of 
unwissenschaftlich, and uttered the stern 
defiance, Soll die Homerkrittk abdanken ἢ 
—Cauer, who did as much as any man 
to define, in his Grundfragen, the lines of 
Homeric enquiry and much to stem the 
current of exuberant hypercriticism, but 
who cannot bring himself to break away 
from the tradition of the nineteenth 
century. He will hardly have been 
prepared for such a whole-souled reply 
as is given in these Grundlagen. 
Another distinguished Homerist? has 
recently made a puzzle for friends and 
foes alike in the statement that ‘ Uni- 
tarian’ is no longer a suitable word, 


1 Professor Murray on Andrew Lang’s 
Homeric work, in the Quarterly Review for 
April. 
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‘since the controversy is arranging it- 
self on different lines.’ This is some- 
what ἀργαλέον βροτῷ ἀνδρί, but, taken 
at its full face value, it also appears to 
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have an answer—on the very oldest 
lines—in Dr. Drerup’s book. 


A. SHEWAN. 


EXPLORATIONS IN THE ISLAND OF MOCHLOS. ἀξ 


Explorations in the Island of Mochlos. 
By Ricuarp B. SEAGER. Pp. III, 
with ΤΙ plates and 54 figures. Boston 
and New York: Published by the 
American Schoo] of Classical Studies 
at Athens, 1912. 


THIs is the definitive report of excava- 
tions undertaken in 1908, in continua- 
tion of work already noted briefly in the 
American Journal of Archaeology, xiii., 
1909, pp. 273-303. Mr. Seager’s earlier 
work at Pseira, and other sites in the 
neighbourhood of Gournia, is sufficient 
guarantee for skilful digging and minute 
accuracy of description, and this ac- 
count of Mochlos is an important addi- 
tion to our knowledge of early Crete. 
Mochlos is an islet separated now from 
the north coast of Crete by a few yards 
of shallow sea, and occupied in Minoan 
times by a small town and its ceme- 
tery. The town was excavated first, 
and does not come into this volume; 
a brief resumé of the plan and contents 
of the houses would have been a con- 
venient addition here. The tombs, 
twenty-four in number, if we include 
one late Minoan interment, are of several 
types ; ossuaries or chamber tombs, cist 
graves lined with slabs, like those of 
the Cyclades, built graves differing 
only from the cist graves in the use of 
rubble walling instead of slabs; burials 
in holes and a rock cave, without any 
lining at all; and fzthos-burials. The 
diversity of type is less than appears at 
first sight. Ossuaries and cist graves 
have already been found at Palai- 
kastro, to be associated as primary and 
secondary stages of the same rite of 
interment. Slab-lined graves. give 
place to rubble graves at the transition 
from Early to Middle Minoan. The 
unlined holes clearly contain the poorer 
contemporaries of the cist-grave people; 
and it may be suggested with some con- 
fidence that the small cave full of bones 
NO. CCXXXVII. VOL, XXVII. 


(dated as it is to the same period by 
some clay vessels of E. M. II. style) 
is a low-class ossuary. The jar-burials 
alone represent a later variation of 
custom: some of them were empty, 
others contained the bones of infants; 
the main cemetery of M. M. III. and 
L. M. I., to which they belong, clearly 
lay elsewhere; and these children were 
buried apart intentionally. It is not so 
clear whether those who buried them 
knew any longer that this plot of ground 
contained older tombs. Some of the 
latter were, however, discovered and 
broken up by M. M. III. people; not 
long therefore before the jar-burying 
began. 

A curious feature of the Mochlos 
tombs is a ‘ filling of sticky white clay, 
differing widely from the natural brown 
earth of the hillside’ (p. 16), and closely 
resembling both the natural soil of the 
cemetery in Pseira, and a mainland 
clay which is used now for house roofs. 
Was it originally the roof of the graves, 
carried perhaps on wooden beams, which 
have faded away? The pottery, which 
as usual gives the chief clues to date 
and sequence of style, does not offer 
much of exceptional interest, though in 
a number of points it amplifies our 
knowledge of Early Minoan ceramic, 
which (as is well known) is less well 
represented than later styles in some 
of the standard Cretan series. An 
anthropomorphic vase (fig. 34) carries 
back both the headgear and also, less 
obviously, the costume of the ladies of 
Petsofa into E. M. III. More impor- 
tant is the Early Minoan jewellery, of 
very light material usually, but charm- 
ing effect; solid beads of simple form, 
and varied colour and material, inter- 
changed with bracteal gold-work of 
leaves, sprays, and sometimes well- 
formed flowers. Other metal work is 
not common, and the daggers and other 
implements of copper or poor bronze 
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are uncharacteristic. That the silver 
cylinder from Tomb I. (fig. 36 I.n.) 
should be of Babylonian origin does 
not seem probable, though the dis- 
coverer suggests no alternative; but 
the Cypriote and Egyptian inter- 
mediaries suggested on p. 111 are both 
incompatible with other than Euph- 
ratean origin. Why should it not be 
Cretan? In any case, if it is worth 
discussion at all, it deserves republica- 
tion in such form as will permit a judg- 
ment as to its style and technique. 
Quite exceptional, on the other hand, 
are the vessels of banded and brecciated 
limestones, which borrow their forms 
sometimes from Early Minoan pottery, 
in those phases where it most approxi- 
mates to the Cycladic schools; some- 
times, though more remotely, from the 
earlier dynasties of the Old Empire of 
Egypt. And the decorative value of 
these parti-coloured materials was 
appreciated by the craftsman; for it 
is imitated, both here and at Knossos, 
in the ceramic art. The technique of 
these stone vases is the subject of a 
separate section on pp. 99-100, where 
note is taken of the decline of this 
lapidary art after the popularisation of 
copper. The speculation as to its origin, 
on p. 102 ff., would be less needful if 
closer study were given to its Cycladic 
counterpart ; for here Egyptian in- 
fluences are hardly in question. It 
must be kept in mind throughout that 
there is a fundamental distinction, 
technologically, between the manipula- 
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tion of clayey limestones like those of 
Crete, or even saccharine marbles like 
the Cycladic, and really hard stones 
like the diorite and porphyry of Egypt. 
Egyptian initiative may be conceded, 
without prejudice to the skill or the 
taste of the craftsmen who rendered 
in steatites and breccias the long- 
spouted and subtly moulded  vase- 
forms which originated with Aegean 
potters. 1 
The early decease of the settlement 
at Mochlos is significant of the seamier 
side of the ‘ Palace culture’ of Knossos 
in L. M. I. and. IL: for the Lavi 
vase which is figured in Plate XI. is 
still under the influence of the poly- 
chrome style which predominates in 
Crete in M. Μ. 11. and III: it there- 
fore would seem to belong to the earlier 
part of L.M.I. Once disestablished, 
too, Mochlos seems to have been for- 
gotten, or to have lost its utility, under 
the changed conditions of L. M. III.; 
and the Early Iron Age also passed it 
by unoccupied: To appreciate the full 
significance of. Mr. Seager’s work, in- 
deed, we require similar record of 
another dozen such sites: for though 
the groundwork of a Minoan arche- 
ology is laid securely by brilliant dis- 
coveries on the great central cites, the 
results of excavation such as this at 
Mochlos still raise, evidently, far more 
problems than they solve. So we look 
forward to more books like this one. 


Joun L. Myres. 





STEINBRUCHE AND BERGWERKE. 


Steinbriiche und Bergwerke im ptolemdais- 
chen und rémischen Agypten: ein Bei- 
trag zur antiken Wirtschaftsgesch- 
ichte (Leipziger historische Abhand- 
lungen, XXI.) Von Kurt FITZLer. 
Evol. eyo. Pps reg..." dees: 
Quelle und Meyer, 1910. Μ. 5. 


Les Institutions militaires del’ Egypte sous 
les Lagides. Par JEAN LESQUIER. 
Ivol. 8vo. Pp. xviii+381. Paris: 
Ernest Leroux, 1011. 


THE evidence to be obtained from papyri 
concerning the mines and quarries of 


Egypt is rather fuller, at least for cer- 
tain localities and periods, than might 
have been expected; and it was a good 
idea to collect and utilise the material 
in this elaborate monograph. The 
quarries in and around the Fayum are 
the most generally familiar owing to the 
fortunate accident that many of the 
Petrie Papyri relate to them; but light is 
thrown on the industry in other parts 
of Egypt also from various sources, 
literary and otherwise, particularly in- 
scriptions; and the subject is of the 
greater interest because in this land of 
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the free labourer the work in mines and 
quarries, which in the Graeco-Roman 
world generally was for the most part 
carried on by slave labour, was per- 
formed in the main by free workmen, 
though the employment of slaves and 
criminals was by no means unknown, 
especially in the Roman period. Dr. 
Fitzler deals with the various kinds of 
mines and quarries and with the develop- 
ment both of their exploitation and of 
their legal status from Pharaonic to late 
Roman times; and in his last chapter 
he discusses the methods of transporta- 
tion from the quarries. The King was 
legally, in Pharaonic and Ptolemaic 
times, the absolute lord of the whole soil 
of Egypt, and therefore of the mineral 
wealth of the country, but the exploita- 
tion of the quarries, which had been 
direct under the Pharaohs, was partly 
indirect in the Ptolemaic and Roman 
periods, and in the latter, with the de- 
velopment of private landed property, a 
private ownership of quarries was at 
least possible in theory. The volume 
is a very useful addition to the excellent 
series to which it belongs. 

The military institutions of Ptolemaic 
Egypt have already received much 
attention from several scholars. To say 
nothing of discussions incorporated in 
larger works, such as Bouché-Leclercq’s 
Histoire des Lagides, separate volumes 
have been devoted to the subject by 
P. M. Meyer and W. Schubart. The 
importance of the questions involved is 
obvious when we consider that Egypt 
owed its Hellenic population (with which 
a large proportion of Ptolemaic Greek 
texts is concerned) primarily to military 
settlements; and since the evidence of 
papyri on this subject, as on so many 
others, is fragmentary and often am- 
biguous, there is plenty of room for 
several discussions. Moreover, a good 
deal of new material has accumulated 
since the publication of the works re- 
ferred to. Forall these reasons, M. Les- 
quier’s exhaustive and careful study is 
heartily to be welcomed. It is marked 
by all the caution and industry to which 
we are accustomed in the author’s work, 
and by an eminently fair statement and 
criticism of opposing views. It was not 
to be expected that he would arrive at a 
definite conclusion on some points, or 
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that his views on others would command 
universal assent; but he has certainly 
advanced our knowledge in several 
directions, and has produced a_ book 
which, even in so shifting a subject as 
papyrology, will be an indispensable 
work of reference for some time to come. 
One of the first subjects calling for dis- 
cussion is the military situation of the 
cleruchs in Egypt. Were they an active 
army or an army of veterans? Lesquier 
comes to the conclusion, rightly in the 
present writer’s opinion, that strictly 
they were neither, but rather (to use his 
expression), ‘disponibles’; in time of 
peace they were civilians, cultivating 
their κλῆροι, personally or through 
tenants, but on the condition that they 
were liable for active service whenever 
required. A similar view is expressed in 
Wilcken’s Grundziige (p. 383 f.). The 
Ptolemaic army consisted in fact of three 
main divisions: regulars, composed 
partly of cleruchs and partly of Mace- 
donians and Greeks (using the term in 
its widest sense), recruited individually; 
mercenaries, engaged in bodies for a 
particular occasion; and native Egyp- 
tians, at first drawn from the caste of 
μάχιμοι only, later from all the natives. 
Another interesting but difficult question 
is the meaning of the expression τῆς 
ἐπυγονῆς, which occurs so often as part 
of the description of Greek settlers, and 
of which the most diverse explanations 
have been given. Here again Lesquier 
offers an explanation which, if it would 
be rash to regard it as proved, seems at 
least more satisfactory than any of the 
others. It is that all the sons of a 
cleruch were liable to military training, 
serving in acorps known as the ἐπίγονοι; 
that on the death of a cleruch his suc- 
cessor was chosen, usually after Philo- 
pator, occasionally before then, from 
among his sons; and that the sons not 
so chosen were known as τῆς ἐπιγονῆς, 
the expression denoting that they were 
the sons of a cleruch and had served 
among the ἐπίγονοι. The value of the 
book as a work of reference is increased 
not only by the indices and a useful 
bibliography, but especially by the ad- 
mirable appendices, with their lists of 
cleruchs, of the τῆς ἐπιγονῆς, and of 
military officers. 
nH. ly Been 
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DIELS'S "PRE-SOCKA LIGs: 


Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker. Grie- 
chisch und Deutsch von HERMANN 


Diets. Dritte Auflage. Berlin: 
Weidmann, 1912. Pp. xvit434; 
vii+345. M.11. 9. 


THE earlier editions of this book have 
already been noticed in the Review, so 
that we may be very brief in welcoming 
the appearance of the third. The fact 
that within the course of nine years 
three editions have been required of a 
book devoted to the collection, criticism, 
and elucidation of difficult Greek texts 
which appeal only to serious students of 
Greek philosophy, is the best possible 
guarantee of its usefulness. The work 
is now so well known that it would be 
superfluous to enlarge upon its merits. 
The new edition marks a further stage 
of progress, and it may be assumed that 
the form of arrangement is now finally 
fixed. The chief improvement is the re- 
moval from the latter part of the second 
volume of the critical and other notes 
relating to the texts of the Philosophers 
(as distinguished from the writers in- 
cluded in the Appendix) to their proper 
position immediately below the texts 
to which they belong. This change 
is a great convenience for readers of 
the book, especially as the notes have 
received many welcome additions, and 
have been brought up to date by the 
inclusion of such new critical material 
as has become available since 1907. 
Thus, in Anaxag. fr. 20 the Latin of 
Alatinus is no longer printed, but the 
text is based upon a new German render- 
ing by B. H. Mueller of the Hebrew 
MS in the Bodleian. An example of 
more general interest, which at the 
same time illustrates the readiness of 
the author to discard his previous 
opinions when they have ceased to be 
tenable, will be found in the exordium 
of Parmenides (fr. 1,3). In the second 
edition πάντα tat, as conjectured by 
Barnett and Wilamowitz, took the place 
of Hermann’s πάντ᾽ αὐτή, which was 
accepted in the first. Now, however, 
Diels adopts κατὰ πάντ᾽ ἄστη from the 
MS of Sextus known as N—a con- 
vincing reading, which was communi- 


cated by Mutschmann, the editor of 
the new Teubner text. 

In substance the book remains the 
same. The most notable addition is the 
inclusion of the Helena and Palamedes 
of Gorgias, which Diels now admits to 
be genuine ; but to enumerate the minor 
additions and improvements, such as 
the incorporation of Pap. Oxyrh. vii 33 
into the chapter on Thales, would 
occupy too much of our space. It 
should, however, be mentioned that the 
pages of the second edition are still 
printed in the margins: this is not only 
of general advantage, but facilitates the 
use of Kranz’s Index published in rgro. 
I am glad to have an opportunity of 
withdrawing the over-hasty inference 
(C.R. xxiii 50) that adn in Heraclit. 
jr. 121 was an error for ἄλλῃ. But the 
mistake was perhaps excusable; for 
ἄλληι has found its way into the Index 
(col. 42). May I ask to be relieved ona 
future occasion of the odd-looking ‘live 
giving labour’—properly emphasized 
with a mark of exclamation—which 
Diels persists in attributing to me in 
the note on Democr. fr.179? I daresay 
that ζωτικῶς itself deserved so much 
condemnation. 

I will conclude this notice with a 
solitary suggestion on the text. A frag- 
ment of Anaxagoras (21”), preserved by 
Plut. de fort. 3 p. 988, runs as follows : 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐν πᾶσι τούτοις ἀτυχέστεροι τῶν 
θηρίων ἐσμέν, ἐμπειρίαι δὲ καὶ 
μνήμηι καὶ σοφίαι καὶ τέ xv κατὰ 
᾿Αναξαγόραν σφῶν τε αὐτῶν χρώ- 
μεθα καὶ βλίττομεν καὶ ἀμέλγομεν καὶ 
φέρομεν καὶ ἄγομεν συλλαμβάνοντες 
(the spaced words are those which Diels 
attributes to Anaxagoras). Plutarch is 
enlarging upon the text that the superi- 
ority of man over the brute creation is 
entirely due to the possession of reason, 
whereas in physical qualities he is often 
their inferior. The editors have usually 
been of opinion that σφῶν at least is 
corrupt, but their attempts at correction 
are so unsuccessful that I need not stay 
to quotethem. Diels, however, believes 
in the integrity of the text, which he 
renders: ‘allein wir benutzen die uns 
eigene Erfahrung’ u.s.w. σφῶν αὐτῶν, 
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as the reflexive of the first person plural, 
perhaps need not trouble us; but the 
sentence is without balance and halts 
intolerably, since in place of σφῶν αὐτῶν, 
which is otiose, some more direct refer- 
ence to θηρίων is indispensable. I pro- 
pose, therefore, to read φωνῇ τε αὐτῶν, 
which will recall the preceding descrip- 


tion of the dog as his master’s pro- 
tector (μάχεμον κύων καὶ θυμοειδές, ἀλλ᾽ 
ἄνθρωπον φνλάττει Q8E). A similar 
correction was made by Cobet in 
Liban. IV 368, where for ὅστις σφῶν 
ἀξύνετος he restored ὅστις φωνῆς ἀξύνετος 
(Misc. Crit. p. 165). 
A. C. PEARSON. 


PLAUTINISCHE FORSCHUNGEN. 


Plautinische Forschungen. By F. Leo. 
Second edition. Berlin: Weidmann, 
ΤΌΤ. Eis. 


THE first edition of this important work 
was published in 1895 and exercised a 
far-reaching influence in several dif- 
ferent departments of Plautine study. 
In the present issue Professor Leo has 
made such corrections, additions and 
omissions as appeared to him necessary 
in the light of subsequent criticism and 
research. These changes are numerous. 
But in the main his views remain what 
they were. It is not part of his plan 
to discuss new theories except where he 
has been convinced by them. Thus, 
when he leaves a statement of some 
opponent unnoticed, we must infer not 
that he is ignorant of it, but that he 
does not regard it as conclusive against 
his view. The result is that we have 
in this volume a record of this eminent 
scholar’s attitude of mind at the present 
day towards some of the fundamental 
problems of Plautine criticism, and a 
means of tracing the process by which 
his views have been developed. 

In this review I shall limit myself 
to a consideration of one or two of the 
passages in which changes have been 
made, only prefacing my remarks by a 
hearty tribute to the unassailable results 
which were arrived at in some of the 
chapters of the first edition—for example, 
on the question of the authorship of the 
Prologues (ch. iii.). In this chapter and 
in chap. iv., dealing with the relation of 
Plautus to his Greek originals, we have 
Leo at his best. In regard to the 





t On the thorny question of ‘contaminatio’ 
Leo’s views have been challenged since the 
appearance of his second edition by Lindsay in 
Berl. Phil. Woch., 1912, p. 1,637; by H. W. 


question of the relation of the Ambro- 
sian to the Palatine recension (chap. 1.), 
it may at least be said that one of the 
bases of Leo’s view is the solid fact that 
these two recensions are derived from 
a common archetype. An attempt has 
indeed been made by Professor Lindsay 
to dispute this fundamental proposition 
and to maintain that the Ambrosian and 
Palatine recensions represent two en- 
tirely different MS. traditions ;? but he 
has failed to establish his case. For the 
errors common to the two recensions 
are so numerous, that their independent 
origin could only be explained as due 
either to a miracle or to a law of 
nature. Miracles did not happen in the 
fourth century A.D. ; and it is not a law of 
nature that two independent MSS. 
should agree in palpable errors of a 
grave nature. If A were complete in- 
stead of fragmentary, we should have 
an enormously larger number of errors 
common to A and P. We are there- 
fore driven to the conclusion that our 
two recensions are derived from a 
common archetype. Leo’s criticism of 
Lindsay’s theory is reproduced (from 
the Géttinger Gelehrte Anzeigen, 1904) 
in this volume, pp. 58-62. The only 
serious rival to Leo’s first chapter now 
in the field is the view expressed by 
Seyffert in the Berl. Phil. Woch. 1896, 
pp. 252 ff. and 283 ff., of which (as a 
working hypothesis) I personally have 
been an adherent ever since the outlines 
of it were communicated to me privately 


Prescott in Classical Philology, 1913, p. 14 ff. 


(on the Amphitruo): on the other hand, the 
theory of contaminatio has been extended by 
Miss C. C. Coulter, zé/d., p. 57 ff., to the 
Rudens. 

2 Ancient Editions of Plautus, reviewed by 
me in the CVlassical Review, 1905, vol. xix. 
pp- 312 ff. 
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(in or about 1887) by its author; and I 
see no reason to change my opinion. 
But anything like certainty on so 
obscure a problem is probably unat- 
tainable. One thing, at any rate, is 
clear. Our MS. tradition of Plautus is 
on the whole an excellént one: but, be 
it good or bad, it is what it is; and we 
ought not to regard it as either worse 
or better than that in the light of any 
theory as to its origin or origins. 

The most important of the changes in 
this second edition is to be found on 
p. 318 f., where Leo withdraws the long 
note of p. 291 of the first edition, ad- 
mitting that he has been converted by 
Skutsch as to the shortening of natur- 
ally long syllables at the end of cretic 
words, and thus as to the possibility of 
the shortening of other naturally long 
syllables. P. 319 f. is rewritten, and 
the statement that a syllable long by 
position was not fully long in the time 
of Plautus has disappeared; it was, 
indeed, utterly inconsistent with sound 
phonetic doctrine. But the gain is 
negative rather than positive, and we 
are left without any clear conception 
of Leo’s views as to the fundamental 
question of Old Latin prosody—the 
doctrine of ‘iambic shortening,’ as it is 
generally called in Germany, or ‘ Breves 
breviantes,’ as it is called in France. 
Leo rightly draws a distinction between 
iambic words whose second syllable had 
established itself as normally short in 
ordinary speech (e.g. wbi, tibi, quasi, 
modo, ego) and those whose second syl- 
lable was treated as sometimes short, 
sometimes long (‘deren Lange noch 
beliebig gilt,’ p. 273, n. 1; cf. p. 330, 
n. I). But how about the explanation of 
the ‘‘ beliebige Kirze ” of the latter class 
(c.g. vident, vidés)? Did the Romans of 
the time of Plautus sometimes pro- 
nounce these words vide’t (or viden’), 
vides (cf. Truc. 112)? Even that would 
not carry us the whole way (e.g. Most. 
199, see critical note in my edition of 
1907, p. 150). Or are we face to face with 
a phenomenon of verse structure, and 
if so how is the structure of such verses 
to be accounted for? These questions 
I have raised in my article on ‘ Breves 
Breviantes’ in Classical Philology 
(r911, vol. iv., pp. I-11), and I think 
they should have been faced by Leo; 
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for without arriving at a clear idea as 
to these fundamentals, it is impossible 
to discuss profitably a number of points 
which are treated in chap. v. of this 
volume (on the loss of certain final 
consonants). For example, Leo holds 
that the d of apud was so weakly 
sounded as almost to vanish, except 
when it was followed by an enclitic 
personal pronoun (e.g. apud me). But 
every one of the instances which he 
quotes (and also of those which he does 
not quote) can be scanned without sup- 
posing that the d was dropped—uniless, 
indeed, one is to hold a theory of 
iambic shortening which involves the 
dropping of all final consonants under 
similar circumstances (e.g. the ἐ of videt 
in Cure. 170, and γ of amor in Trin. 
237 a, etc.). How do apud ménsam 
(Men. 89) and adpud mensam (Trin. 478) 
differ, so far as the value of the final 
consonant is concerned, from instances 
like, videt me ésse (Eun. 160) and védet 
nec (Curc. 170)? The only instance 
which stands on a different footing from 
the others is Truc. 162 (added since the 
first edition); and here it is simpler to 
recognize a roughness in the verse (in 
which, be it observed, the diaeresis after 
the 4th foot is blurred) than to admit 
a solitary example of apu. Leo's state- 
ment of his case is also confused; for 
if we scan Rud. 532 and Epid. 422 as 
he wishes, then they are not ‘Ausnah- 
men’; their place ought to have been 
taken by Truc. 761 (relegated to a note 
as ‘keine Ausnahme’). Similarly he 
thinks (p. 293, 1. 2) that a scansion 
like magis continens (su—-v-, Most. 31) 
proves that the 5 of magts was dropped. 
Would he, then, pronounce magv'tratus 
in Rud. 477? No doubt the final s was 
weaker than most final letters; but we 
have no right to suppose that it was 
dropped, except in instances which 
cannot be scanned without that sup- 
position! Many of Leo’s instances of 
dropped s are simply accounted for by 
the practice of Greek Comedy to which 
he refers on p. 263, and which was not 





1 Of course, if there were no instance of this 
particular word #agis in which the s was neces- 
sarily sounded, the suspicion might arise that 
the Romans of Plautus’ time always said mag7 
or mage. But that is not the case (¢.g. Asim. 
162). 
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limited to the 2nd and 4th feet of the 
trimeter, though it was rarer in other 
feet (Cf. J. W. White, Verse of Greek 
Comedy, § 120. iv., § 121. ili.). Surely 
it is only natural that these inelegantly 
divided anapaests and dactyls should 
be more common in Old Latin than in 
Greek Comedy. On the other hand, 
I think Leo presents a strong case in 
favour of the occasional elision of syl- 
lables ending in s before a word be- 
ginning with a vowel (pp. 273 ff.).? 

I must touch more briefly on some 
other new features of the book. P. 349 f. 
is largely rewritten (cf. first edition, 
p- 323), and shows Leo to be still a 
believer in synizesis, in spite of Skutsch’s 
arguments. (Tvin. 329 is wrongly 
accented, but this does not affect the 
argument.) P. 330, ». 2 withdraws 
the section on enim in deference 
to Radford, Seyffert and Skutsch’s 





1 But I cannot accept his scansion of 7777. 
658 (p. 276) ; for it brings an unaccented syllable 
into the fifth rise (the last syllable of of70). See 
my article on Accent and Quantity in Classical 
Review (1906, vol. xx., p. 156 f.). 





ROMAN LAW AS A 


Elementary Principles of the Roman 
Private Law. By W.W. BUCKLAND, 
M.A. 8vo. Pp. vilit+ 419. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1912. 105. 6d. 
net. 


‘Our knowledge of the Roman Law,’ 
says Mr. Buckland, ‘is but the know- 
ledge of a track in the wilderness.’ 
And as such a track, in the light of a 
vision that is not permitted to stray at 
large over outlying territories or to 
penetrate to the goal towards which the 
path tends, must appear singularly dry 
and arid, there is grave fear that to the 
average student the whole fabric of 
Roman Law is liable to assume merely 
the aspect of a paper system, divorced 
from life and unconnected with reality. 
For such average student Mr. Buckland 
has performed a valuable service in this 
book. His object being to stimulate 
thought and enquiry rather than to lay 
down doctrinaire propositions, he has 
followed the plan of writing ‘a running 
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criticisms. On p. Ig Leo corrects a 
misleading statement of the first edi- 
tion about the Tvruculentus, to which 
Seyffert called attention in his review 
(Berl. Phil. Woch. 1896, p. 235). The 
true doctrine as to the quantity of the 
vowel in es ‘thou art’ (short by nature, 
but standing in a syllable which had 
consonantal length—originally ess) is 
stated on p. 280, with an additional 
reference. 

I add a few isolated remarks. P. 14: 
the statement about the arguments, 
as amended, gives a false impression: 
the only metrical arguments in A are 
those of Persa, Pseudolus and Stichus, 
as Leo is well aware. P. 297: Trin. 321 
is not corrupt and cannot (without 
violence) be scanned satis  placet. 
Epid. 346 ought to have been put 
into the text, as a real exception to 
the statement that satis with iambic 
scansion by position (v-) is limited to 
lyrical metres. 

E. A. SONNENSCHEIN. 


30, Calthorpe Road, Edgbaston. 


LIVING SYSTEM. 


commentary on the Institutes of Gaius 
and those of Justinian,’ putting queries, 
suggesting explanations, propounding 
problems and resolving propositions as 
he proceeds. Many of the questions that 
he raises he leaves unanswered. He is 
not ready with an explanation for every 
crux that arises, but where he is frank 
enough to state that he is personally 
nonplussed, his train of thought is 
invariably so illuminating and suggestive 
as to allow the thoughtful student an 
even chance of finding an explanation of 
his own. Here is an example of Mr. 
Buckland’s method. He is discussing 
the difficulties connected with the con- 
tract literis. The contract ‘was at any 
rate created’ says our author, ‘by a 
formal entry, in an account book of 
some kind, of a loan of money, the 
entry being assented to by the debtor. 
The entry does not really represent the 
facts: if it did, there was a real loan of 
which the entry was merely the record. 

A liability already existing in 
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some other way, ¢.g., on a sale, was 
entered up in this way as a loan and 
thereupon the old liability ceased to 
exist and liability on the entry took its 
place.... The important point is 
that the entry so made was not mere 
evidence, rebuttable like other evidence ; 
it was the contract itself and there was 
no possibility of going behind it.’ Here 
the student cannot but be set thinking 
for himself, and he is almost bound to 
wonder whether this singular fictional 
form of contract is not to some degree 
paralleled by what is familiarly known 
in English law as an ‘account stated.’ 
To start his reader on some such train 
of thought is the proclaimed purpose of 
Mr. Buckland’s book and it is a purpose 
which he attains in a truly admirable 
way. 

Throughout the whole of this work 
one is compelled to keep one lobe of 
the brain alive to gather impressions 
from English law. There can be no 
better method of laying a foundation 
for the study of comparative jurispru- 
dence. Mr. Buckland should certainly 
be read by the English lawyer. He 
teaches his readers to look at Roman 
Law in a Roman way. But his work 
performs at least an equally valuable 
function for the student of customary 
law. Nothing, for instance, could well 
be more illuminating on the general 
principles of contract that our author’s 
views of the Roman stipulatio or traditio. 
Both English and Roman systems take 
their rise in formality. Both come 
down to earth in the hurly-burly of 
practical life; for facts are informal 
things, constantly deranging the bounds 
of a priori legalism. In English law 
form gives place to consideration. So 
the Roman obligatio imports causa. The 
two ideas are far from being the same 
thing, but they certainly reach much 
the same point by diverse ways, for both 
amount to little beyond irrefragable 
evidence of intention. And this is pro- 
bably the clinching obligation at which 
both systems are blindly aiming. And 
so we find two great schemes of law 
enforcing for all practical purposes 
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identically the same results, one with a 
fully worked out idea of rights and 
obligations as based on agreement 
between parties, the other practically 
devoid, as our author ably demonstrates, 
of any general theory of contract at all. 

One could follow Mr. Buckland with 
advantage through most of the problems 
that he handles. If the student will 
read the book in parallel order with his 
Gaius or Justinian, he will find the 
answers to numerous questions which 
are fated to arise in his mind. What is 
even more valuable, he will find pro- 
blems suggested of whose very existence 
he has considerable excuse for remain- 
ing unconscious. It is perhaps when 
he comes to his discussion of the third 
section of the famous ‘Tripartite 
division ’—the law of actions—that the 
author is most fertile in his suggestions. 
For this much abused and _ illogical 
system of Trichotomy, by the way, 
Mr. Buckland has an excellent apology 
to offer. In his chapters on the law of 
actions the author might be graphically 
described as supplying the reader with 
something very like an ‘Annual Practice’ 
or a ‘ Bullen and Leake’ of the Roman 
Law. His analysis of causes of action 
and the applicability to them of various 
forms and fictions does more than any 
other part of the work to justify his 
professed intent to visualise Roman 
Law as a living system under which 
men worked and ordered their lives. 
We may have learned the forms of 
action and the causes to which they are 
appropriate, but Mr. Buckland may be 
said to help us to picture Cicero or 
Hortensius, in his days at the Junior 
Bar, tabulating his facts, marshalling 
his evidence and defining his legal 
position to enable the Praetor to state 
the proper formula for the case at trial. 
Altogether this is a most instructive 
and scholarly work, which not only 
deserves thorough and attentive reading 
but lends itself to continuous and most 
convenient reference. 


J. S. BLAKE REED. 


28, John Dalton Street, Manchester. 
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THE ECLOGUES OF BAPTISTA MANTUANUS. 


The Eclogues of Baptista Mantuanus. 
Edited, with Introduction and notes, 
by W. P. Musrarp, Ph.D., Collegi- 
ate Professor of Latin in the Johns 
Hopkins University. Small 4to. 
Το]. Pp. 156. Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press. IgII. 


Dr. Mustarn’s scholarly edition of the 
eclogues of ‘good old Mantuan,’ or, to 
give him his correct description, Bap- 
ἰδία Mantuanus, will be welcomed 
especially by students of English litera- 
ture, but will be of interest also to the 
many lovers of the classics who turn for 
agreeable relaxation to the graceful and 
eloquent Latin poetry (for real poetry it 
often is) of the Italian humanists Sanna- 
zarius Vida Flaminius and the like, 
and among them of Mantuan, whose 
eclogues are now rendered accessible. 
The edition consists of an elaborate 
introduction text and notes. The 
notes, besides explaining allusions, deal 
with Mantuan’s sources, which are 
traced with a scrupulous minuteness 
worthy of an edition of a genuine 
ancient classic. What emerges from 
the study of these notes is that Mantuan 
was well read in the chief Roman poets ; 
that his chief source was Virgil, but 
that he was also largely influenced by 
Horace Tibullus and Ovid. 

Baptista (1448-1516) was a Carmelite 
monk, of ugly personal appearance, 
according to our editor, who held the 
office of Vicar-General of the Carmelite 
Congregation of Mantua, and spent his 
life chiefly at Mantua and Rome. He 
was a man of great intellectual activity, 
the author of prose orations and philo- 
sophical treatises, and of numerous 
Latin poems, of which his eclogues are 
the most important. These eclogues 
became popular as soon as they were 
published, on account of their lucid 
style and genuine poetic feeling. They 
were widely read, not only in Italy, but 
in France Germany and England; 
and (such was the fashion of the day) 
were actually used as a school-book for 
the study of Latin. Thus they were 
prescribed by Colet to be read at 
St. Paul’s School along with Lactantius 


Prudentius Sedulius and Juvencus (the 
schoolboys of those times were indeed 
giants !); they were read at the Gram- 
mar School of St. Bee’s in Cumberland 
in 1583, asd at the King’s School, 
Durham, in 1593, and elsewhere: into 
this interesting subject Dr. Mustard 
goes at length. Indeed Mantuan tended 
to displace Virgil, to the detriment of 
culture, in the view of J. C. Scaliger, 
who complained that some teachers 
preferred his eclogues to those of 
Virgil. So the poet Drayton tells us 
that when as a boy he desired to 
become a poet, his obliging tutor 


Began 
And first read to me honest Mantuan, 
Then Virgil’s Eclogues. 


Shakespeare’s schoolmaster, Holo- 
fernes, quotes the first line of the First 
Eclogue, which, with the four succeed- 
ing lines, gives a fair idea of Mantuan’s 
manner : 


Fauste, precor, gelida quando pecus omne sub 
umbra 

Ruminat, antiquos paulum recitemus amores, 

Ne, si forte sopor nos occupet, ulla ferarum 

Quae modo per segetes tacite insidiantur adultas 

Saeviat in pecudes ; melior vigilantia somno. 


There is much pretty description of 
natural scenery in the eclogues, and 
much that is ingenious and striking. 
Not the least remarkable is the charac- 
terisation of the female sex, which 
occupies nearly 40 lines in the Fourth 
Eclogue, of which it is worth while to 
quote a few as a specimen : 


Femineum servile genus, crudele, superbum, 
Lege, modo, ratione caret. _Confinia recti 
Neglegit, extremis gaudet, facit omnia voto 
Praecipiti, vel lenta iacet vel concita currit... 
Vult, non vult, secumque sibi contraria pugnat 
Mobilis, inconstans, vaga, garrula, vana, bilin- 
guis, 
Imperiosa, minax, indignabunda, cruenta, 
Improba, avara, rapax, querula, invida, credula, 
mendax. 


There is an armoury of adjectives 
here which would content the keenest 
opponent of Female Suffrage. ᾿ 

Mantuan has been long ago practi- 
cally forgotten, and Virgil’s supremacy 
is assured. But the Carmelite did a 
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service to modern literature: for the 
popularity of his eclogues gave vogue to 
bucolic poetry, and led to the composi- 
tion of pastorals in the vernacular. If 
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it had not been for this we might never 
have had Spenser’s Shepherd’s Calendar 
and Milton’s Lycidas. 

S. G. OWEN. 





DER HORAZ-UNTERRICHT. 


Der Horaz-Unterricht. Ein Beitrag zur 
Didaktik und Methodik des Lateinis- 
chen in der Gymnasialprima. Von Dr. 
PHIL. WILHELM SCHONACK. I vol. 
Svo. Pp. 144. Berlin: Weidmannsche 
Buchhandlung, 1912. M. 3. 


Tuls is a professional treatise, and deals 
with questions of practice; but it may 
be read with much interest in illustra- 
tion of the Special Report on “ The 
Teaching of the Classics in Secondary 
Schools in Germany,” presented to the 
Board of Education in 1gto by Messrs. 
F. Fletcher, J. W. Headlam, and J. L. 
Paton. See especially Mr. Fletcher’s 
Comparison of English and German 
Schools on pp. τοῦ ff., and Mr. Paton’s 
summary of Horace’s claim to his 
position in schools, pp. 153-4. 

The Prussian Regulations (and the 
situation is probably the same in the 
other States) require that a selection 
from Horace should be read in the 
higher schools, and some of his Odes 
learnt by heart. By consent, he is the 
poet of the ‘ Prima,’ i.e. of boys in their 
last two years. But only five hours a 
week are available for Latin books in 
school, and these are shared with a 
prose author. Greek has a like claim, 
and the requirements of other subjects 
are inflexible. The teaching, on transla- 
tion and matter, must be very thorough, 
but adapted to the powers of the average 
scholar, who, ‘ as in life,’ sets the pace. 

How is the maximum of educational 
value to be obtained from Horace? 
Dr. Schonack collects and reviews the 
opinions of many colleagues; we have 
a Select Committee of ‘ Horaz-padago- 
gen’ with a Chairman who knows his 
mind. 

The class works compactly, the 
scholars are well grounded and of a 
strenuous age, and need not be spared. 





1 Wyman and Sons, 109, Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Post free, Is. 


Yet much must be thrown out to 
the wolves. On the question of inclu- 
sion or rejection of particular poems 
Dr. Schonack’s well-weighed words 
should receive careful attention. He 
appears to expect to get through in the 
two years about two-thirds of the Odes, 
perhaps some Epfodes, some Satires 
(certainly I. 6andgand II. 6), and some 
Epistics. These last are well suited 
to ‘Oberprima,’ but there will be scanty 
time for them, in view of the pressure 
of the Leaving Examination, and the 
necessary revision of the Odes. The 
Odes should be read in Horace’s order. 
Any rearrangement, by metre or by 
date, or the like, leads to monotony. 
Great stress is laid on the matter, as in 
all German school work, especially on 
that of historical or political Odes. 
Thus II. 1 (Motum ex Metello) should 
all be learned by heart. On the other 
hand, the ‘ Rémer Oden’ are best post- 
poned till a late time in ‘ Oberprima.’ 
The zeal of teachers must not carry 
their teaching over the heads of their 
scholars, 7.6. of the average scholar. 
Points proper to the ‘academic’ read- 
ing of Horace must not be anticipated. 
Emendations may be left alone. To 
point this rule, Lachmann’s ‘medi- 
cumque’ at the end of Odes I. 32 may 
be a privileged exception. Kiessling 
prints it in his text; few other editors, 
if any, have done so; right or wrong, it 
will be found really instructive, the more 
so as Lachmann himself offers no 
reasons. 

There is much of interest as to pro- 
cedure: the preparation, the scholar’s 
reading and translation, the teacher’s 
translation, and so on. It does not 
seem to be expected that the scholar 
will himself handle any edition of the 
scope, say, of Kiessling’s. The teacher 
will not attempt to deal with all the 
points raised in such a work. 

We have sidelights on the personality 


ee 
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of the teacher. By all means let him 
read the ‘ Trinklieder,’ but then let him 
be hearty about it, and leave outside 
his class-room the ‘steife Wiirde,’ which 
so easily becomes second nature in his 
calling—Dulce periculum est ! 

Dr. Schonack regrets the passing of 
the old ‘Oberlehrer’ into the new 
‘Unterrichtsbeamte.’ But he faces 
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facts, and has done a manful best to 
save essentials. Hecould make a more 
beautiful shoe if he might choose his 
leather; he is ready to turn out a 
serviceable one with the material which 
his Government provides. 


A. O. PRICKARD. 
Shotover, Fleet, Hants. 








SHORT NOTICES 


Isidori Hispalensis Episcopi Etymolo- 
giarum sive Originum Librt XX. recog- 
novit brevique adnotatione critica 1):- 
struxit W. M. Linpsay in Universitate 
Andreana Litterarum Humaniorum 
Professor. Scriptorum Classicorum 
Bibliotheca Oxoniensis. 2 _ vols. 
Clarendon Press: Henry Frowde, 
ΠΟΤῚ, Price gs. 


ALTHOUGH the apparatus criticus of Pro- 
fessor Lindsay’s edition of the Origines 
of Isidorus, Bishop of Seville from 
600 A.D. to 636, is of necessity limited 
by space, the text and critical notes 
now published for the average reader 
have small need of the apology with 
which they are prefaced. Professor 
Lindsay indeed looks forward to an 
edition on a much larger scale and 
makes many valuable suggestions for 
this in an article in the Classical 
Quarterly, vol. v., p. 42. 

In the preface to his edition Professor 
Lindsay distinguishes three families of 
MSS.: (a) Francicae sive integrae ; 
(b) Italicae sive contractae; (c) His- 
panicae sive interpolatae. 

It is shown on the evidence of their 
variations that the MS. from which the 
archetypes of these three families were 
derived must have been, like the original 
MS. which Isidore sent to Braulio in 
response to his importunity codex 1η- 
emendatus. 

The important thing for the ideal 
editor is, as Professor Lindsay observes 
in the article already mentioned, to 
achieve a clear presentation of the diver- 
gencies of the archetypes of the three famulies, 
and not to obscure tt with a too consctentious 


record of the aberrations of isolated scrubes. 
In the MS. sent to Braulio doubtless 
many sentences were not written in 
full, and this would of course lead to 
many divergencies. 

The edition is not unnecessary; 
Otto’s, published about eighty years 
ago, has but a poor text, while Arevalo’s 
(Migne’s Patrologia) has practically no 
apparatus criticus. 

For the sources of Isidorus’ work, 
until the ideal edition appears, we are 
referred to Arevalo’s edition where a 
considerable number, but not all are 
mentioned. Variations in orthography 
are, as a rule, not noticed in Professor 
Lindsay’s edition. 

The Origines of Isidorus are not in 
any sense original, yet there is much of 
interest to be gathered from his com- 
pilations of earlier writings. He had 
evidently a great desire for knowledge 
for himself, and with it a lack of con- 
fidence in the judgment and incorrupti- 
bility of others which led him to pin his 
unfortunate monks down to the study 
of the grammarians only in Classical 
Literature. 

He traverses the whole realm of know- 
ledge; at times he is most irrelevant, 
but none the less interesting for that. 
The section on metre and the various 
forms of poetry is interesting. He finds 
the cento worthy of as full mention as 
any form of poem, a thing not surprising 
considering his period and his own style 
of writing. To David is ascribed the 
origin of the hymn. For Isidorus the 
first epithalamium was allegorical, that 
of Solomon. Among the Greeks as- 
tronomy was first studied by Atlas 
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‘Graect autem dicunt hanc artem (t.e. astro- 
nomicam) ab Atlante prius excogitam ; 
ideoque dictus est sustinuisse caelum.’ 

Isidorus’ derivations are interesting if 
uncritical, e.g. ‘Nox a nocendo dicta, 
eo quod oculis noceat. . . . Tenebras 
autem dictas, quod teneant umbras. 

‘Mane lux matura et plena, nec iam 
crepusculum et dictum mane a mano; 
manum enim antiqui bonum dicebant. 
Quid enim melius luce. Alii mane 
aestimant vocari a Manibus, quorum 
conversatio a luna ad terram est. Alii 
putant ab aere, quia manus, id est rarus, 
est atque perspicuus.’ 

A study of Isidorus is not unprofitable, 
and here we have an edition admirably 
adapted for the convenience of the 
reader. S. ἜΣ JACKSON. 


Paddington and Maida Vale 
High School, W. 


A History of the Ancient World. By 


GEORGE WILLIS BOTSFORD. I vol. 
I2mo. Pp. xviii+588. 37 maps and 
plans. 171 illustrations, including 


many reproductions from photographs. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., IgII. 
6s. 6d. net. 


PROFESSOR BoTsFORD has compressed 
into this volume a narrative of general 
history down to the times of Charles the 
Great. It is intended for use as a text- 
book in secondary schools, and the 
author claims that his book ‘ meets new 
demands in the study of ancient history 
in secondary schools by laying stress on 
causal relations and the significance of 
events and on culture and social life.’ 
But if causal relations and the signifi- 
cance of events are written down in the 
text-book, they become facts to be learnt 
in precisely the same way as the events 
themselves. They can become the 
subject-matter of intellectual exercises 
only when the pupil is made, under the 
teacher’s guidance, to discover them for 
hirmself. Again, when stress on cultural 
activities means such bare statements 
as these, ‘The Letters of Pliny the 
Younger are valuable for the study of the 
times, but show a decline in style,’ 
‘The Lives of the Caesars from Julius to 
Domitian, by Suetonius, is a chaotic 
mixture of useful facts and foolish 
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gossip, ‘Appian of Alexandria wrote a 
narrative History of Rome, which we find 
very useful,’ these literary judgments 
can have no value or real meaning to a 
pupil who has not read the books. 

The guide to historical literature at 
the end of each chapter will be useful to 
students more advanced than the pupils 
of our secondary schools. English 
readers will be interested in the references 
to American methods in politics, 6.8. 
‘the power of Augustus was exercised, 
not as a magistrate, but as a political 
boss,’ ‘ people called upon the Emperor 
to right all their wrongs, in some such 
way as the people of the United States 
are more and more inclined to depend 
upon the President.’ The numerous 
maps and illustrations are excellent. 

A. J. B. GREEN. 


98, Hills Road, Cambridge. 


Histoire de VAntiquité. Par EDUARD 
MEYER. Tome I., traduit par 
Maxime David. 8vo. Pp. vii+284. 
Paris : Librairie Paul Geuthner, 1912. 
7 fr. 50. 


PROFESSOR MEYER began the publica- 
tion of his Geschichte des Alterthums in 
1884. He was then able to write the 
history of the East, and of early Greece 
in two volumes; but when a new edition 
was needed a few years ago, he felt that 
he could not do justice to the results of 
recent historical research except by re- 
writing entirely this early history. The 
first two volumes of the first edition are 
now replaced by four volumes, three 
containing the actual history, and one 
containing a preliminary discussion of 
the problems of anthropology and of 
historic method. It is this preliminary 
volume that M. David has translated 
into clear and concise French. Trans- 
lations of volumes II., III. and IV. of the 
new edition are in course of preparation, 
and volumes V.to VIII. will be translated 
as soon as the new German edition of 
them has been published. 

Two chapters (pp. 1-199) of this 
volume deal with the problems of an- 
thropology, which Professor Meyer de- 
fines as ‘the theory of the universal 
forms of human life and evolution.’ 
The first of these universal forms both 
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in time and importance is the State: 
inside the State grow up ideas and 
practices relating to marriage, law, 
custom, property, rank, warfare, com- 
merce, art, science and religion. Pro- 
fessor Meyer takes these subjects one by 
one, and traces the origin and develop- 
ment of these ideas and practices, every- 
where basing his statements on authentic 
evidence. He explains that he has tried 
in this part of his work to vindicate the 
rights of sound historical research 
against the naive and fantastic specula- 
tions of many recent ethnologists, 
students of religions, anthropologists 
and others. 

The third chaper (pp. 200-273) ex- 
plains Professor Meyer’s conceptions of 
the subject-matter of history, methods 
of scientific study, and the artistic pre- 
sentation of the results of research. 
The clearness and moderation with 
which Professor Meyer treats of these 
difficult subjects make this volume a 
welcome contribution to the literature 
dealing with the study of history. 

A. J. B. GREEN. 


98, Hills Road, Cambridge. 





USENER’S COLLECTED 


PAPERS. 
Kleine Schriften. Von HERMANN 
UsENER. Bad. I., 1912, M. 12; cloth, 


13; Bd. II., 1913, M. 15; cloth, M. 18; 
Bd. IV., 1913, M. 15; cloth, M. 18. 


THESE volumes contain papers on Greek 
philosophy and rhetoric, with a few 
grammatical and critical; on Latin lan- 
guage and literature; and on the history 
of religion. The author’s last cor- 
rections and additions are inserted. 
Scholars will probably not be familiar 
with all the papers collected, which in- 
deed are not all of equal value; but 
those which relate to philosophy were 
well worth preserving. His textual con- 
jectures in the poets do not seem to be 
so happy. The first volume contains 
two important papers, Zu Theophrasts 
metaphysischem Bruchstiick, and Epi- 
kurische Spruchsammlung, with others 
on Anaximenes, Aristotle, Philodemus. 
The Scholia of Hesiod and of Horace 
are discussed. The author finds a con- 


genial subject in Ein altes Lehrgebaude 
der Philologie (ii. 265) ; he puts us in the 
ancient professor’s lecture-room, and 
shows us the wide influence of the ‘four 
Tools,’ γλωττηματικόν, ἱστορικόν, μετρι- 
κόν, τοχνικόν. It is impossible to give a 
list of the other contents of these books, 
still less to offer any criticism, they are 
so miscellaneous and for the most part 
so short. Some reviews are amongst 
them. 

Probably all will agree that in the 
history and criticism of religion Usener 
was in the first rank; and vol. iv. contains 
twenty-two papers, all on this topic. It is 
preceded by a bibliography of his works 
on religion. Several of the papers in 
this volume are of considerable length: 
Kallone, Italische Mythen, Der Stoff 
des griechischen Epos, Géttliche Syno- 
nyme, are the longest; besides which 
may be mentioned Zwillingsbildung, 
Zu den Sintfluthsagen, Milch und 
Honig, Heilige Handlung, Keraunos. 
I do not know whether he will win 
general approval when he sees in the 
eagle of Zeus a representation of the 
thunderbolt, as an embodiment of its 
flying. But Heilige Handlung is in his 
best manner, a comparative study of 
δρώμενα, or drama. In the Zwillings- 
bildungen he tries to examine philo- 
sophically a principle of which the 
Dioscuri are an example. The epic 
paper deals with the growth of the saga, 
the beginnings of the epos, Axylos and 
Kalesios, Adrastos and Amphiaraos, 
Thersites (with a discussion of the stem 
θεσσ- in compounds). The Italische 
Mythen contains a comparison of 
modern with ancient customs, and an 
analysis of their matter. In all these 
papers the reader will find an unusual 
fulness of knowledge, which enables the 
writer to illustrate and to criticise with 
effect: there is much to enlighten even 
if it does not always convince. 

WH. Die 





Anttke Po-trats, bearbeitet von RICHARD 
DELBRUCK. Bonn: Marcus’ und 
Weber, 1912. M. 12. 


ΤῊΙΒ belongs to the useful series 
‘Tabulae in Vsum Scholarum editae 
sub cura Iohannis Lietzmann.’ Scholars 
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of course know the great series of Arndt 
and Bernouilli’s volumes, but there is 
nothing of a popular kind except the 
present writer’s Greek and Roman Por- 
traits (Dent), which serves a different 
purpose. Delbriick’s volume includes 
Egypt as well as Greece and Rome. 
Some of the Egyptian portraits are 
striking ; but the most remarkable of all, 
the wooden scribe of the Louvre, is ab- 
sent, and his selection is monotonous. 

The classical portraits appear to be 
selected for artistic reasons rather than 
historical. Euthydemos I. of Bactria 
is an extraordinary piece of realism, 
Roman in type, but of Hellenistic 
workmanship. Alexander the Great is 
absent, so is Julius Caesar, but there 
are four Neros, and several unknown 
persons. One or two painted portraits 
from Egypt are given, and several plates 
of cameos and coins. A short intro- 
duction sketches the history of portrait- 
making, and there are foot-notes on the 
plates. 

Wate: Ds ie 





Livy I. Ed. by H. J. Epwarps, C.B., 
M.A. Pitt Press Series. Price 3s. 6d. 


Tuis is a good school edition, prepared 
with great care and admirably printed. 
The Introduction treats of (1) Livy and 
his writings, 10 pp.; (2) the early his- 
tory, 35 pp. The editor is evidently 
much interested in the writings of 
Prof. Ridgeway, Mr. J. G. Frazer, and 
Prof. De Sanctis. The notes for the 
most part give the sort of help that a 
fifth form boy is likely to need. A 
more mature student will find that he 
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gets much more light, especially on the 
language, from the commentary of 
Weissenborn — H. J. Miiller. Mr. 
Edwards often translates where such 
help should not be needed: e.g. 16, 6 
prima .. . luce, ‘at dawn of day.’ It 
would be better to save the space and 
give some hints on the treatment of a 
complicated sentence such as 16, 2. 
On the ‘ translation’ of Romulus surely 
the wonderful lines of Ennius should be 
quoted (Cic. Rep. I., 64, Vahlen’s 
Ennius?, Amn. 110 ff.). As Vahlen says 
(p. clxv.), ‘ Livio obversati esse viden- 
tur, cum haec scriberet.’ We miss 
notes sometimes on Latin idioms which 
need comment because they differ much 
from English. For instance, there are 
several examples in Bk. I. of the inter- 
esting use of the participle shown in 
ducta in matrimonium Tanaquil, ‘his 
marriage with T.’ (34, 4). It would be 
worth while to put them together and 
explain the nature of the Latin expres- 
sion. The statements on usage are not 
always quite satisfactory. E.g.on ausim 
(Praefatio, 1) the note runs, ‘this form 
. occurs again in Livy, in negative 
sentences.’ It may be doubted whether 
it would be worth while to say this, 
even if it were true (as seems to be 
implied) that it only occurs in negative 
sentences. But it is not true; in 6, 40, 
5 it is used affirmatively. Again, on 
53, I degeneratum, ‘his degeneracy,’ we 
read: ‘This use of the perf. part. by 
itself to denote a state of things is 
very rare. W.-M. say just the oppo- 
site, ‘von Liv. oft gebraucht,’ and Rie- 
mann (Etudes*, p. 105) quotes eleven 
examples from Livy. é 








AKINHTOSI (TAP AMEINON. 


PRINCE SEITHENYN, said Elphin, I 
have visited you on a subject of deep 
moment. Reports have been brought 
to me that the embankment which has 
so long been entrusted to your care is 
in a state of dangerous decay. 

Decay, said Seithenyn, is one thing 
and danger is another. Everything 
that is old must decay. That the em- 
bankment is old, I am free to confess: 


f . 
E. Μέγα μέν ce πάρειμ᾽ ἐπερωτήσων 
ἃ 7 : 
ὃ σόν ἐστι πάλαι ᾿πιτροπεύειν, 
» / e > > fol > ’ 
οὔ φασι μένειν ὡς ἐξ ἀρχῆς, ἐν κινδύνῳ 
δὲ τὸ χῶμα. 
Σ a 3 4 » A ” na ΄ 
. τοῦ δ᾽ ἐξ ἀρχῆς ἤν τι μεταστῇ, κιν- 
δυνον ἄρ᾽ εὐθὺς ἂν εἴποις ; 
5 ΄ , \ > ay». 9 δ᾽ 
ἢ πάντα μετέστη δὴ τἀρχαῖ᾽" ὅτι 
ἀρχαῖόν γε τὸ χῶμα 
> Η a \ 79.5 SN / > A 
οὐκ ἀρνοῦμαι" μὰ At’ οὐδὲ μένειν ἀτεχνῶς 
οἱἵόνπερ ἀπ᾽ ἀρχῆς 
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that it is somewhat rotten in parts, I 
will not altogether deny: that it is any 
the worse for that, I do most sturdily 
gainsay. It does its business well: it 
works well: it keeps out the water from 
the land and it lets in the wine upon 
the High Commissioner of Embank- 
ment. Cup-bearer, fill. Our ancestors 
were wiser than we: they built it in 
their wisdom; and if we should be so 
rash as to try to mend it we should 
only mar it. 

The stonework, said Teithrin, is 
sapped and mined: the piles are rotten, 
broken, and dislocated: the floodgates 
and sluices are leaky and creaky. 

That is the beauty of it, said Seithe- 
nyn. Some parts of it are rotten and 
some parts of it are sound. 

It is well, said Elphin, that some 
parts are sound; it were better that all 
were 50. 

So I have heard some people say 
before, said Seithenyn: perverse people, 
blind to venerable antiquity : that very 
unamiable sort of people, who are in 
the habit of indulging their reason. 
But I say the parts that are rotten give 
elasticity to those that are sound: they 
give them elasticity, elasticity, elas- 
ticity. If it were all sound, it would 
break by its own obstinate stiffness : 
the soundness is checked by the rotten- 
ness and the stiffness is balanced by 
the elasticity. There is nothing so 
dangerous as innovation. See the 
waves in the equinoctial storms, dash- 
ing and clashing, roaring and pouring, 
spattering and battering, rattling and 
battling against it. I would not be so 
presumptuous as to say I could build 
anything that would stand against 
them half an hour; and here this im- 
mortal old work, which God forbid the 
finger of modern man should bring 
into jeopardy, this immortal work has 
stood for centuries, and will stand for 
centuries more, if we let it alone. It 
is well: it works well: let well alone. 
Cup-bearer, fill. It was half rotten 
when I was born, and that is a con- 
clusive reason why it should be three 
parts rotten when I die.—The Mis- 
fortunes of Elphin. 


οὐκ ἂν gainv’ τόδε δὲ στερρῶς ἀντι- 
σχυρίζομαι, εἶναι 

βέλτιστα τὸ πρᾶγμ’ ἔτ᾽ ἔχον πάντων" 
ἐπὶ τῶν δ᾽ ἔργων κατάδηλον, 

οὐπώποθ᾽ ὕδωρ εἰσφρήσαντος, τὸν δ᾽ οἶνον 
ἐμοί παραπέμπει. 

οὐ πληρώσεις ; οἱ γοῦν πρόγονοι στα- 
δίοισιν ἀμείνονες ἦσαν 

τῶν νῦν πολλοῖς οἰκοδομῆσαί θ᾽ οὕτω 
σοφὸν ἦν ποτ᾽ ἐν αὐτοῖς" 

ἡμεῖς δ᾽ οἷοί τε διαφθείρειν τἀκείνων, οὐκ 
ἐπανορθοῦν. 

Ἶ. Οἱ μὲν σταυροί γ᾽ ἐρρώγασιν, κρηπὶς 
δ᾽ ἀβέβαιος ὑπάρχει, 

περισήπονται δ᾽ αἱ πύλαι ἤδη πολύ τ’ 
ἔνθα καὶ ἔνϑα διαρρεῖ. 

Σ. Τοῦτ᾽ αὐτὸ καλόν" τὰ μέν ἐσθ᾽ ὑγιῆ, 
σαθρὰ δ᾽ ἄττ᾽ ἂν ἴδοις που ἐνόντα. 

E. Τοῖς μὲν χαίρω, τοῖς δ᾽ ἀγανακτῶ καὶ 
βουλοίμην ἂν ὁμοῖα. 
. Τοῦτ᾽ ἔστιν ἐκεῖν᾽" εὖ γὰρ ἀκούων καὶ 
πολλάκις οἶδα Tap’ ἄλλων" 

τοὺς δ᾽ ἀλλοκότους μισῷ τούτους, τῶν 
ἀρχαίων ὀλιγώρους, 

πᾶσιν ἀηδεῖς, τοὺς “οὐκ ἄλογον τόδε ;’ 
τοὺς ‘ov παιδὸς ἐκεῖνο ;’ 

καίτοι τὸ νοσοῦν ἐνὸν ὠφέλιμον, τὸ συναμ- 
φότερον δὲ παρέσχε 

τότε μέν τι παθεῖν, τότε δὲ στῆναι, τότε 
δ᾽ αὖ μετρίως παραχωρεῖν" 

αὐθάδως δ᾽ ἂν καὶ ὑπερσκλήρως ἀντι- 
πεπηγὸς κατεάγει, 

εἰ μὴ τὥργῳ χαλαρόν τι προσῆν, τό γ᾽ 
ἐπιστάμενον παραχωρεῖν. 

ἀρχή᾽ στι κακῶν τό τι καινοτομεῖν" αὐτός 
που πολλάκις εἶδες 

ἐπαφρίζον ὑβρίξον ὕδωρ ἔξω πόλεμόν τέ 
tw’ οὔ τι φορητόν. 

ὦσεις, πληγάς, κύματα, φλοῖσβον, μεγά- 

", 

. λης σκίρτημα θαλάττης, ve 

ἣν ἂν ἀμύνων χρόνον οὐδέν᾽ ἐγὼ θαρσοίην" 
οὐ γὰρ ἀλαζών" 

τίς δ᾽ οἶδεν ὅσ᾽ ἕστηκεν μὲν ἔτη τὸ καλὸν 
καὶ σεμνὸν ἐκεῖνο 

ἤδη, μετὰ τοῦτο δ᾽ αὖ ἑστήξει κοὐ τοῦ 
προτέρου χρόνου ἥττω, 

ἢν μὴ κινῶμεν" ὃ μήτ᾽ εἴη μήθ᾽ ὁστις 
δήποτε τῶν νῦν 

κινδυνεύοι τοῖς γε παλαιοῖς μιαρῶς αὐτο- 
σχεδιάζων. 

ἐθέλησον ἐᾶν εἴ τι δέδωκεν καλλίστην 
πεῖραν ἑαυτοῦ. 

οὐ πληρώσεις ; ὅτε μὲν παῖς 4, σαθρὸν 
Av ἤδη τι τὸ πρᾶγμα: 

ὁπόταν δὲ θάνω, μάλα τοιοῦτον κατα- 
λείπειν εἰμὶ δίκαιος. Η. Ricuarps. 
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ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


A PRELIMINARY STUDY OF CERTAIN MSS. OF ARISTOTLE’S 
METEOROLOGY. 


In the Berlin edition of Aristctle 
Bekker and Brandis based the text of 
the Meteorology on four MSS.: Parisinus 
1853 5. X-XI (E)}, Laurentianus 87.7 
s. XIV (F), Vaticanus 1027 s. XIV (H), 
Vaticanus 258 s. XIV (N). Their 
critical apparatus suggests that these 
MSS. represent two families, with FHN 
in the first (which I shall call y) and E 
in the second (which I shall call 2). 
E, since it is by far the oldest of the 
four, Bekker naturally followed very 
closely—so closely, in fact, as to raise 
the suspicion that he may have adopted 
readings which are only individual 
errors ;? and it was by this suspicion 
that I was led to examine in the summer 
of 1912 a number of other MSS. 

Confining myself to the first book 
of the Meteorology, I collated twelve 
MSS.—E F H N (Hand N from photo- 
graphs) and the following : 


Paris (Bibl. Nat.) 2032, s. XIV (from 
photographs). 

Paris (Bibl. Nat.) 2034, s. XIII. 

Paris (Bibl. Nat.) 2035, s. XV. 





1 This MS. has been assigned to various dates 
from s. X. (so Christ in his edition of the A/e/a- 
physics ; H. Omont, Facsimilés des plus anciens 
MSS. grecs) to 5. XII. (so Christ, Grzech. Litt.). 

3 Cf. Ideler’s edition, Vol. I., p. xxix; and, 
on Bekker’s use of this MS. in the De Anima, 
Trendelenburg’s edition of the De Anima (1877), 
p. vi. See also the note at the end of this 
article. 
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Paris (Bibl. Nat.) supplément grec 
314, 5. XIV (from photographs). 

Paris (Bibl. Nat.) supplément grec 
642, 5. XIV (from photographs). 

Florence, Laurentianus 81.1 (S) (the 
work of Johannes Panaretus, ?s. XIII). 

Vienna (Hof-bibliothek) phil. graec. 
75, s. XV (from photographs). 

Vienna (Hof-bibliothek) phil. graec. 
100, s. [X-X. 


3 For my acquaintance with this MS., which 
I believe the most valuable of all, I am indebted 
to Mr. W. D. Ross, of Oriel College, Oxford. 
A brief description was published in 1892 
(Wiener Studien, XIV., pp. 146-148) by A. 
Gercke (I have not followed Gercke in his use 
of the sign ‘ W,’ which it is better to reserve, 
with Bekker, for Vaticanus 1026). All the 
Meteorology has been collated by Mr. E. W. 
Webster, of Wadham College, Oxford. 

Vindobonensis 100 (formerly 34) is parch- 
ment, in a modern vellum binding; after the 
modern feuille-de-garde stand four folia of mis- 
cellaneous content (on the second, in a modern 
hand, ‘ Augerius de Busbecke comparavit Con- 
stantinopoli’; on the second and third, late 
church uncials, two columns to the page). 
From the beginning of the MS. proper the 
gatherings are quaternions with but few excep- 
tions ; after the seventeenth quaternion a small 
binion (which I shall disregard in my number- 
ing); after the eighteenth quaternion (ending 
f. 144) an irregular gathering of three folia; 
after the twenty-fourth quaternion (ending f. 195) 
a binion and an odd leaf (f. 200). Signatures 
stand at the beginning and at the end of most 
of the quires— always at the bottom of the page 
near the middle or tending to the outer margin. 
The folia have been numbered three times: 
first, counting three of the four extra leaves at 
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The younger of the Vienna MSS. 
(75), once the property of Guarino da 
Verona, is a descendant of Parisinus 
suppl. 314, always (7.e. always in Book I, 
to which alone the following discus- 
sion will refer) agreeing with it in omis- 
sions and serious errors, and practically 
always agreeing with it in trivial errors. 


the beginning and the small binion after f. 136; 
second, omitting the four leaves at the begin- 
ning and the small binion ; third, omitting the 
four leaves at the beginning, but counting the 
small binion. The quaternions are made up in 
two different ways : sometimes hair side to hair 
side and flesh side to flesh side in sucha way 


as to leave flesh side on the outside of the - 


quaternion ; sometimes with the outermost leaf 
reversed, so as to make the first, second, and 
fourth rectos hair side, and the third recto flesh 
side. The pages are 28 cm. high, 19°2 cm. 
wide ; on each page one column (20°5-21 cm. 
high, 11°8-12°5 cm. wide) of 41 lines. The ruling 
was done very accurately with a sharp point ; 
the letters stand oz the line, about 60-65 letters 
per line. 

The script is early minuscule, of that fine and 
wonderfully uniform kind called by Gardthausen 
‘ Diamantschrift.’ I have found no instance of 
uncial βγδεζηκνέπε, all of which occur in E 
(uncial ν at end of line only). Other forms 
which occur in E and which I have not found 
in 100 are: ἃ with the long stroke beginning at 
the upper left, p open at the left (in E at end of 
line only), τ rising above the line, Ψ with the 
curve, ὦ open, ligatures for ov, Xe. Both 100 
and E have occasionally uncial alphas at the 
end of lines; 100 has not, whereas E has, traces 
of cursive a begun below the line. In roo: is 
dotted only when it begins a word (so also in 
the Mt. Athos MS. of 861-2; v. BEHS, Revue 
des Etudes Grecgues, xxvi. (1913), pp. 53 5¢9-), 
whereas in E it is sometimes dotted in the middle 
of a word. In general I can see nothing which 
makes it necessary to date 100 later than the 
D’Orville Euclid (a. 889, Pal. Soc. I. 65). All 
of the text is by one hand, in light brown ink. 
From f. 133v to the end of the Meteorology a 
later hand, using greenish-black ink, has intro- 
duced numerous corrections, chiefly in the way 
of supplying accents. In the margins some of 
the paragraph marks and all the subject head- 
ings are in a brown ink slightly darker than 
that of the text, and are probably by a second 
hand. 

Contents : ἀριστοτέλους φυσικῆς ἀκροάσεως (a 
and 8) Ir-12r; ἀριστοτέλους φυσικῶν (7-8) 127- 
55V ; ἀριστοτέλους περὶ οὐρανοῦ 567-867 ; ἀρισ- 
τοτέλους περὶ γενέσεως καὶ φθορᾶς 86v-102r; 
ἀριστοτέλους μετεωρολογικῶν τοζύ-1347; θεο- 
φράστου τῶν μετὰ τὰ φυσικά 1340 to the first 
verso of the small binion ; ἀριστοτέλους τῶν μετὰ 
τὰ φυσικά from the second recto of the binion 
to 199v. 

The blank remainder of 199v and the greater 
part of 200 were used by a fifteenth-century 
Greek for family records. 
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At 351415 (τρισσαχῇ) 75's error τρισσαχ 
(1.6. τρισσαχαῖς, which I find nowhere 
else) was undoubtedly due to the fact 
that in 314, which reads τρισσαχοῖ 
(with the οὐ superscript), the left part 
of the o is much fainter than the right. 
And at 35204 the scribe of 75, without 
the help of similar endings or the like, 
omitted the words ὥσπερ viv τούτους 
μὲν ἀεννάους εἶναί τινας τῶν ποταμῶν" 
τούτους δὲ μὴ" οἱ ev—exactly one line 
in 314. The text of 75 bears many 
resemblances to that of the Aldine 
edition. 

Of the remaining eleven MSS. four 
must be rejected because of contamina- 
tion,—Parisini 2032, 2034, 2035, and 
suppl. 642; leaving (in addition to the 
four used in the Berlin edition) Pari- 
sinus suppl. 314, Laurentianus 81.1 (S), 
and Vindobonensis 100. Each of these 
three is, I believe, valuable. 

E and 314 agree in error against 
100 FSHN: 


340627 θερμὸν] y Ecorr., ψυχρὸν E, 
14. 

Bien θᾶττον ἐκπυροῦται θᾶττον) 100 
F, θῶττον ἐκπυροῦται SHN E var., 
μᾶλλον ἐκπυροῦται Σ. 

341τ03ο ae ἅμα δὲ Σ. 

343436 ἅμα] 100 F,S,H,N, ἀλλὰ F corr. 
5. ΟΕ ΕΠ ΟΟΤΕ 2. 

47 φαινομένων] y, λεγομένων 2. 

Whe eee 100 F corr. SHN, 
τοῦ κομήτου ἡ τελευτὴ E corr., τοῦ 
κομήτου ἡ τελευταῖα F,, ἡ τελευτὴ 
ἀρχὴ Ey, ἡ δὲ τελευτὴ ἀρχὴ 314. 

344016 καθ᾽ αὑτὸν] 100 SN Ecorr., 
καθ’ ἑαυτὸν F, καθαυτὸν H, κατ᾽ 
αὐτοὺς E, ut videtur 314. 

346a15 τὴν] AGREE 

b22 ταχεῖα) y, βραχεῖα 5. 

aie Orton] 100 , FSN, E ‘coms 
θάττων H, ἐλάττων ἘΠ 314. 

350430 ἀπὸ] ν, ὑπὲρ Σ. 

350432 μέρους] y E corr., μέρους αὐτοῦ 
τὰ ἄκρα Ey, μέρους αὐτοῦ 314. 

35ο012 δὲ] γ, om. 2. 

351024 καὶ] ν, καὶ τὰ Σ. i 

352423 πολλαχῇ) y E corr., πολλαχοῖ 
E, 314. 


roo FSHN agree in error against 
Hie ΤῊ: 


» / ΝΜ 
340ατι ἔχειν λόγον ὃν) 2, λόγον ἔχειν 
ὅσον γ. 
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340420 εἶναι] E, 314 F var., ὄντα 
E corr. y. 


The shortness of this second list as 
compared with the first might suggest 
a question whether the seven MSS. do 
not fall into more than two main 
divisions; this question it would be 
hard to answer definitely without ex- 
amination of the last three books, but 
it might be possible to gain some light 
from a third list, to which I have rele- 
gated instances in which y and z agree 
against each other in such a way as to 
make it hard to reject either of the two 
readings as necessarily wrong. Since 
this third list is very long, I give only 
cases of addition or omission of words, 
and cases of disagreement as to the 
order of words: 


338625 εἴδη καὶ μέρη] Zz, μέρη καὶ εἴδη γ. 

33905 τάξει] z, τῇ τάξει γ. 

343421 “ἡ Z, om. 7. 

34547 ἥ τε] 2, ἡ γ. 

34501 δείκνυται) z H corr., δείκνυται νῦν 
too FSH,N. 

34502 οὕτως ἔχει Kal TO τε] Zz, TOY. 

345026 Kal] z, καὶ τοῖς y. 

345630 τά γε] z, μόνον τὰ 100 SHN, 
μόνα Ta Ε. 

347419 ἔχῃ ἡ] 2, ἦ γ. 

347b27 τὸ] 2, om. γ. 

348a33 δὲ] 2, δ᾽ ἐστὶ FSHN, δ᾽ ἐστὶν 
Ioo. 

348620 25 Om. y. 

34965 éx| z F corr. N rec., om. 100 
F,SHN,. 

350625 εἴπερ] z, εἰ y. 

351bg τὴν περὶ γῆν] Ey, om. 314, περὶ 
τὴν γῆν 100 F\SHN, τὴν περὶ τὴν γῆν 
F corr. 

351028 καὶ περὶ τὴν] E corr. 314, οἷον 
καὶ περὶ τὴν Ey, καὶ τὰ περὶ y (Εἰ), 
καὶ τὰ περὶ τὴν F corr. 

351032 δ᾽] 2, om. γ. 

35203 δὴ] z, om. y. 


Whereas, then, it is certain that E 
and 314 stand by themselves, relation- 
ship between 100, F, 8, H, and N is 
only probable. 

100 F agree in error against SHN: 


339422 συνεχής πως οὗτος) z HN Fcorr., 
καὶ συνεχὴς οὗτος S, συνεχὴς οὗτος 
100 Εἰ. 

330035 ἡμῖν ἐντεῦθεν] Σ SHN ἐντεῦθεν 
ἡμῖν 100 F. 
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342a8 ἢ) ἘΠ ΘΗΝ, om. E corr. 314 
100 Εἰ, εἰ F rec. 

34608 re] 314 SHN, om. 100 F. (E, 
making a larger omission, is not 
available for comparison.) 

348016 ὕδωρ] z F corr. SHN, ὕδωρ δὲ 
100 Fy. (ὕδωρ δὲ makes equally good 
sense, and is /ectio difficilior ; but it is 
unnecessary to suppose a correction, 
conscious or unconscious, by both v 
and z.) 

349027 καὶ] z SHN, om. too F. 


ΘΗΝ agree in error against 100 F: 


339032 νῦν] z 100 Εἰ, om. SHN. 

340620 ἐστὶ καὶ ψυχρότατον) E corr. 
314 F, ἐστὶν καὶ ψυχρότατον E, 100, 
καὶ ψυχρότατόν ἐστιν SHN. 

341434 θᾶττον ἐκπυροῦται θᾶττον) v. 
supra. 

34203 φέρεσθαι] z 100 Εἰ, φαίνεσθαι 
Fivar. ΞΗ͂Ν: 

342026 παρὰ τῶν] z 100 F, παρ᾽ SHN. 

343434 γι(γ)νόμενοι πολλάκις) z 100 F, 
πολλάκις γινόμενοι SHN. 

343019 ἀφ᾽]: 100 F, ἐφ᾽ SHN. 

344a16 τῶν] z 100 F Nrec., om. SHN. 

344b11 συστῇ καθ᾽ αὑτὸν (ἑαυτὸν) z 
100 F, καθ᾽ αὑτὸν συστῆ SHN. 

344016 πολλάκις καὶ] 314 100 F, καὶ 
πολλάκις καὶ SHN, om. Ε. 

345435 μένειν] z 100 F, μένειν τὸν ἥλιον 
SHN. 


346a17 6 τε] z 100, ὅτε τὲ F, om. SHN. 
346b25 τῆς] z 100 F S rec., om. S,HN. 
346636 δὲ κύκλος] z 100, δὲ ὁ κύκλος 
F var. SHN, δὲ οὐρανὸς F. 
348b10 λέγεται] z 100 F, γί(γ)νεται 
F var. SHN. 
349421 ἄνεμον] z 100 F Srec., 
1 
35049 τε yap] E, 314 F, τε E corr. 
HN,, yap 100 N rec. 
351436 ξηροτέρων z 100 F, ξηρῶν SHN. 


HN agree in error against S: 


om. 


338021 σωμάτων) z 100 FS, σωμάτων 
κινήσεως E corr. HN. 

339436 ὄντα συγγενῆ) =z 
γενῆ ὄντα HN. 

339013 ἄδηλον ἡμῖν ἐστι(ν) z τοο FS, 
ἡμῖν ἐστιν ἄδηλον ΗΝ. 

339616 πρότερον] z 100 FS, πρότερον 
καὶ HN. 

339622 ἣν] z 100 FS, ἣν καὶ HN. 

340a1I τὸ] z 100 FS, om. HN. 

340018 ἧς] z 100 FS, ἧς καὶ HN. 


100 FS, συγ- 
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341634 καὶ] z 100 FS, καὶ κατὰ HN. 

342b25 καλουμένου] z 100 FS, λεγο- 
μένου 

345a17 τὸν τόπον τοῦτον] τὸν τόπον Ζ, 
τοῦτον τὸν τόπον 100 FS, τοῦτον τὸν 
τρόπον ΗΝ. 

346436 τοιούτων ἀστέρων] z 100 FS, 
ἀστέρων τοιούτων ΗΝ. 

348a8 καὶ) z 100 FS, om. HN. 

349415 λεγόμενον τοιοῦτον] z 100 FS, 
τοιοῦτον λεγόμενον HN. ; 

340431 ἂν εἴη] z 100 FS, ein ἂν ΗΝ. 

350bg peta] z 100 FS, περὶ HN. 

35035 νομίζειν εἶναι] z 100 FS, εἶναι 
νομίζειν HN. 

352616 τοῦ] z 100 FS. om. HN. 


To S attaches the barest suspicion of 
contamination.} 
There results the following stemma :? 





1 This is suggested by six cases of agreement 
of S with E against 100 FHN, in passages 
where either of the two readings makes satis- 
factory sense; if there were not so many of 
these cases, it would be easy to believe that the 
reading of S was due to individual error : 


339416 πᾶσι τούτοι] FHN, πᾶσιν τούτοις 100, 
τούτοις πᾶσιν 52. 

33962 ὃ δὴ] 100 FHN, ὁ ES, 4 314. 

33906 δὴ] τοο FHN, om. Sz. 

339425 καὶ] 100 FHN, om. Sz. 

345a2 νικομάχου ἐγένετο] 100 FHN, ἐγένετο 
νικομάχου Sz. 

348a31 μεγίστας] 100 FHN, μεγάλας Sz. 

Compare also 34861 τὸν] 2S, τὸ 100 FHN. 


Such contamination from z as there may be 
does not, of course, impair the value of S where 
the latter differs from E and 314. Perhaps also 
a late hand corrected S on E: 


343631 τινὶ] Eccorr. 314 I00 FSyHN, τινὰ 

E,5 rec. 
351a9 θάλατταν (θάλασσαν)] 314 100 FS,HN, 

θάλατταν (θάλασσαν) φανερὰ E S rec. 

2 In this stemma 1 have not included the con- 
taminated MSS. Parisini 2032 and 2034 (both 
closely related to F), Parisinus 2035, Parisinus 
suppl. 642. The last two also belong on the y 
side ; they are closely related to one another ; 
2035 is apparently contaminated from v and z; 
642 from 314, N, and the group comprising 
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Whether v springs from y or from w, 
it is plain that a critical edition should 
have regard to at least five of the MSS. 
represented in the stemma—roo, F, one 
of the v group, 314, and E. Perhaps 
N could be spared better than H, since 
N has numerous individual errors, 
whereas in H I have noted only three. 
Of the four late MSS. 314 is the most 
valuable, affording, as it does, a check 
on E, which has many more individual 
errors than has 100.3 





F, 2032, and 2034. Nor have I included the 
Escorial fragment (f. 382 of cod. ¥-I-11) 5. XI, 
a few readings from which are given in E. Miller’s 
Catalogue, p. 415. 

3 Bekker occasionally goes wrong because of 
the lack of such a check : 


343433 πάντων] 314 100 F corr. Srec. HN, 
ἁπάντων EF, Bekker (καὶ μὴ φαινομένων" 
πάντων om. 31). 

34767 ἀτμίζει] 314y, ἀτμίζεν E Bekker. 

350626 ἀεὶ] 314 FSH, αἰεὶ 100 N, ἀεὶ δὴ E 
Bekker. 

351a9 θάλατταν] 314 100 Ε Scorr.m.1 H, 
Δάλασσαν Sy, θάλατταν φανερὰ Ὁ 5. rec. 
Bekker. (The Escorial fragment (¥-I-11} 


omits φανερὰ.) 
F. H. FoBEs. 


A NOTE ON THE VAGUE USE OF ΘΕΟΣ. 


A FEW years ago I began to collect 
in the course of my reading instances 
of θεός, ὁ θεός, δαίμων, ὁ δαίμων, used 
without reference to any particular god. 
As my object was to see if these pas- 


sages throw light upon the develop- 
ment of popular monotheism among the 
Greeks, I took no notice of the philo- 
sophers. As time went on I began to 
feel that such evidence affords too in- 
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secure a foundation upon which to build 
a theory, and accordingly ceased to 
collect it. Nevertheless, as a summary 
of the facts is interesting, I venture to 
put before readers of the Classical Review 
my list of passages, which, of course, 
does not pretend to be complete. 

Excluding references to a particular 
god, θεός may mean— 

(a) A god, some god. 

(6) Deity, divine power, the proper- 
ties common to all gods. 

Similarly ὁ θεός may mean— 

(a) The god par excellence, the great 
god. 

(Ὁ) Divine power. 

(c) ‘ God-kind’ (generic), as ὁ ἄνθρω- 
πος May mean ‘ mankind.’ 

It is this uncertainty of meaning that 
wrecked my inquiry. In particular I 
would insist that ὁ θεός is very often 
generic. Unless we bear this in mind, 
we may translate the famous definition 
of Epicurus (πρῶτον μὲν τὸν θεὸν ζῷον 
ἄφθαρτον καὶ μακάριον νομίζων κ.τ.λ., 
Diog. Laert. X. 123) as though that 
philosopher were a monotheist! In 
this passage τὸν θεόν is neither ‘ god’ 


nor ‘godhead,’ but ‘a god,’ ‘any god 
qua god.’ 
These are my passages. Only those 


with an asterisk have the article; very 
striking examples are printed in full. 


Homer: 
Il, VII 4, 377; IX 445 (οὐδ᾽ εἴ κέν 


μοι ὑποσταίη θεὸς αὐτός. .. θήσειν νέον 


ἡβάοντα); XIII 730; XIV 142; XVII 


98, 327, 688; XIX go, 410; XXIV 
534-538. 
Ods lL zga¢ ULL 27,152,258, 166, 


E73, 103). 2ER 24T LV 275 30 Vo 306; 
VII 248, 286; VIII 177; [X 381; XI 
292; XII 38, 88, 169; XIII 317; XIV 
242, 440 foll.; XVI 64, 194 foll., 370; 
XVII 484; XVIII 37, 146, 265; XXI 
213, 280; XXII 347; XXIII 185. 

Hesiod, Works 756. 

Semonides I (1) 5; 7(8) I, 21, 72, 
104 (throughout the poem Ζεύς, θεός, 
᾽᾿Ολύμπιοι are used indiscriminately). 

Mimnermus I (1) Io. 

Simonides 3 (12) 5; 
clearly = θεός) ; 45; [76]. 

Solon 12 (4) 69; 29 (24) 2. 

Theognis 123, 321, 350, 381, 403, 432, 
589. 


44 (33) (θεοί 
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Pindar : 
O1.. 1 66, 100 ¢ IT 23°37 1V saa Vv, 24; 


ΕΟ Si VEL O95. DX ΤΟ amas 
ALTO. 

Pyth. 1 56; 11 49, 88; III 110; IV 
OTA VO ay TEs VEEL τος 
XII 30. 


Τοῖς Litas) Ν ἘΝῚ ΜΈ το, 

Nem. V1 24; VII 32; VIII 17. 

Frag. 108 (75); 140 (104) (τέ θεός ; 
ὅτι TO πᾶν) ; 141 (105); 142 (106); 145 
(109) ; 225 (247). 


Bacchylides V 36, 50; X 34; XIII 
18. 

Epicharmus ap. Clem. Alex. Strom. 
V. p. 708 (ἀδυνατεῖ δ᾽ οὐδὲν θεός). 


Aeschylus : 
P.V. 850. 
Sept. 21, 35. 
Pers. 739". 

és δὲ παῖδ᾽ ἐμὸν 

Ζεὺς ἐπέσκηψεν τελευτὴν θεσφάτων" ἐγὼ 
δέ που 

διὰ μακροῦ χρόνου τάδ᾽ ηὔχουν ἐκτελευ- 
τήσειν θεούς" 

ἀλλ᾽ ὅταν σπεύδῃ τις αὐτός, χὠ θεὸς 
συνάπτεται. 


(Zevs= θεοί = 
Ag. 1424. 


Choéph. 958 (τὸ θεῖον). 
Frag. 156. 


ὁ θεός.) 


Sophocles: 

At. 86, 278, 949, 1060, 1128, 1129 
(θεός -- θεοί). 

0.10..38..7γ24.} 875: 

O.C. 253, 521, 1626, 1629, 1658. 

Ant. 624, 1273. 

El. 199, 1264-1266 (@coi = θεός). 

Tr. 145. 

Ph. 464,627, 781, 841. 

Frag. 704*; 1019* (dubium); 1025. 


Euripides: 
Hel. 711* (ὦ θύγατερ, ὁ ὁ θεὸς ὡς ἔφυ τι 


ποικίλον) ; 752*; g14*. 
Orestes 1545. 
Supp. 214- 218" ; 3317, 


Her. Fur. 1243*; 1338; 
= ΘΕῸ) ; 1345*. 

Phoen. 413-414* (ὁ δαίμων =o θεός). 

Iph. Aul. 394 (τὸ θεῖον). 

Frag. 53*; 104; 258; 435; 724; 
905; 935; 1007; 1014; 1058*; 1074*., 


1339* (ὁ θεός 
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Herodotus I 105* (where see Stein’s 
note with other instances in Hdt.); III 
Gye age 

Thucydides V 104, 105, 112 (all τὸ 
θεῖον); Vil 77,. 4*..(so MSS. ,Some 
editors give τοῦ θείου). | . 

Antiphon III y 8*; IV a 2 (bis)*; 
Wea 37 EV oe VE Se. 

Xenophon : 

Mem. 1.4, 17*; I 4, 18-(70 Geiov= 
numen divinum; in I 6, Io it=natura 
divina); IV 7, 6*. 

Oeconom. VII 12 (τέκνα μὲν οὖν ἢν 
θεός ποτε διδῷ ἡμῖν γενέσθαι); VII 22- 
0: ΨΠΠΙΘ ΧΝΠ 2 atid tig ΧΧ 
11* (ὕδωρ μὲν ὁ ἄνω θεὸς παρέχει). 

ἘΠΕ ἸΔ  Τ2 ΝΥ ΙΒῈ; VIL 7 Ὁ: 
Vii-5,267. 

Tesi Cyr, 11 2. Τὸν ΠῚ ΘΕ ΠῚ 
TBO στ Vie, 20" πὶ 
20", 

Ap. Soc. 5*, 7*. 


Phrynichus 9g 
phanes 186*. 

Isocrates fr. III (a’) 7 (οἱ ἄνθρωποι 
τότε γίγνονται βελτίους, ὅταν θεῷ προσ- 
ἔρχωνται" ὅμοιον δὲ ἔχουσι θεῷ τὸ 
εὐεργετεῖν καὶ ἀληθεύειν). 

Demosthenes, De Corona 97*; 193* 
(ἐν yap τῷ θεῷ TO τούτου τέλος HV) ; 
200*. 

Theophrastus, Char. XXV*. 

Theocritus X 17; XXV 50. 

Menander 534, 535* (Meineke) ; 565. 

Plutarch, Mor. 153 A; 165 Ὁ {τὸ 
Θεῖον): τοῦ D* ;''236 D*; 423 D*;' 423 
ἘΠῚ ἘΠῚ sar", CFs 553 Ate? s (558 
DF; 500 ἘΞ’ 561 'C* ΟΦ Ὁ 

Pausanias VIII. 36, 5. 


(Meineke)* ;_ Anti- 


Lucian : 

Hermotimus 81 (826)* (ὁ θεὸς οὐκ ἐν 
οὐρανῷ ἐστίν κ.τ.λ.). 

Vit. Auct. 4 (544). 

Cyn. 5 (542)"; 7 (543)". 

[Cf. Minucius Felix XVIII, audio 
vulgus, cum ad caelum manus tendunt, 
nihil aliud quam Deum dicunt, et, Deus 
magnus est etc. |. 

One might add the scores of inscrip- 
tions beginning with θεός (never, I 
believe, ὁ θεός). 

Of course the number of instances 
would be at least doubled if the philo- 
sophical writers were taken into account. 


I append a few of the more interesting 
examples : 


Xenophanes 1 (21) 13, 14; 12 (1) — 
17.(6) 3 25. 

Plato, Apol. 42* (ἄδηλον παντὶ πλὴν ἢ 
τῷ θεῷ, translated by Cicero, Tusc. Disp. 
I, 99, utrum autem sit melius, dei im- 
mortales sciunt). 

Rep. 380'C*; 381 B*, 

Diagoras I; 2. 

Aristotle: 

Eth. 1178b*. 

Met. 1000a* ; 1072b*. 

De Caelo I 4* (ὁ θεὸς καὶ ἡ φύσις οὐδὲν 
μάτην ποιοῦσιν). 

The Peripatetic treatise Melissus, 
Xenophanes, Gorgias 977a* (εἰ ἔστιν ὁ 
θεὸς ἁπάντων κράτιστον ἕνα φησὶν αὐτὸν 
προσήκειν εἶναι). 

Diogenes Laertius, VII 135, 147; 
wir23™: 

Stobaeus Ecl. I 58 [Διογένης καὶ 
Κλεάνθης καὶ ᾿Οινοπίδης (τὸν θεὸν) τὴν 
τοῦ κόσμου ψυχήν]. 

Musonius ap. Stob. Flor. 117, 8 (θεοῦ, 
ἐν θεοῖς, ὁ θεός used with no apparent 
discrimination). 

Philodemus, De Pietate c. 7° (παρ᾽ 
᾿Αντισθένει δ᾽ ἐν μὲν τῷ φυσικῷ λέγεται 
τὸ κατὰ νόμον εἶναι πολλοὺς θεούς, κατὰ 
δὲ φύσιν ἕνα). 

Cicero, N.D. I 12 (31). Xenophon 
..« facit .. . Segtatem\< .cedicerey Ν᾿ 
modo unum, tum autem plures deos. 


From even this imperfect list a few 
conclusions may be drawn. 

1. The vague use of θεός is common 
at all periods. It is therefore mislead- 
ing to speak, as some writers do, of 
‘the vague use of θεός in tragedy.’ 

2. Although the article begins to be 
regularly added just at the time that 
philosophic monotheism was develop- 
ing, it is dangerous to connect these 
two phenomena, because— 

(a) The addition of the article is 
partly due to grammatical changes in 
the language. 

(6) Metrical reasons may have in- 
fluenced the poets. It is interesting to 
note that Euripides, the lover of ‘re- 
solved feet,’ is the first poet to use the 
article freely. 

3. The important passage Aeschylus 
Pers. 739 foll. (where ὁ θείς occurs for 
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the first time), compared with several 
others, shows that a Greek could use 
ὁ θεός, Ζεύς, θεοί, in close juxtaposition 
without appreciable difference of mean- 
ing. 

4. These passages do not help very 
much in tracing the growth of popular 
monotheism. The unity vaguely referred 
to is that of divinity, not that of per- 
sonality. Compare on this point 
P. Decharme, Traditions  religteuses, 
p- 209 note 5: ‘On sait d’ailleurs que 
le mot θεός, chez Xenophon et chez 
Platon, désigne souvent la divinité en 
général, quelle qu’elle soit, et sans ex- 
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primer l’idée de l’unité de la personne 
divine.’ The tacit limitation to Xeno- 
phon aud Plato is of course careless. 

5. The following points, too, may be 
noticed: (a) The article is often generic; 
(ὁ) Homer, Pindar, Antiphon and Xeno- 
phon afford very valuable evidence ; 
(c) in some of the passages the refer- 
ence may be to a special god, but 1 
have tried to exclude those where it 
must. The frequent possibility of two 
or even three interpretations is a most 
perplexing factor in the inquiry. 

W. H. S. JONEs. 


St. Catharine's College, Cambridge. 





THE TACTICS AT SALAMIS—A REPLY. 


UNWILLING as I am to discourage any 
attempt to solve the riddle of Salamis, 
I feel bound to point out that the sug- 
gestion made by Mr. P. W. Dodd 
(C. R. XXVII. 117-20) is not supported 
by sound or adequate arguments. To 
the all-important question ‘Why did 
the Greeks win?’ he gives an answer 
which is absolutely misleading. He first 
argues that the Persians need not have 
found their numbers a handicap in the 
narrow waters, because Phormio assumes 
(Thuc. II. 89) that his own smaller 
fleet is at a disadvantage in a confined 
space. In so doing he misunderstands 
the whole point and meaning of the 
passage cited. It was the great superi- 
ority in manceuvring power acquired by 
the Athenian navy in the fifty years 
after Salamis, and the absolute inex- 
perience of his Peloponnesian opponents 
(Thue. II. 89, cf. I. 49), which justified 
the daring tactics of Phormio and his 
preference for the open sea (Thuc. II. 
84,90 ἢ). But in 480 B.c. the Greek 
ships were heavier and slower than the 

ersian (Hdt. VIII. 10, 1, 60a); hence 
there can be no question that it was 
essential for them to fight in a confined 
space, whether at Artemisium or at 
Salamis. On this question we may 
safely prefer the clear statement of 
Herodotus (VIII. 60) to the perverted 
reasoning of Mr. Dodd. 

Secondly, he states that the Greek 
victory was secured by falling upon the 
flank of the Persian line as it sailed up 


the strait. Thisview, first put forward by 
Dr. Macan (Hdt. VII.-IX., vol. 11., p. 313) 
is not acceptable.! Even if the Greeks 
succeeded in breaking the column and 
so in cutting off the vanguard of the 
enemy, they would in turn have ex- 
posed their own flank to the attacks 
of the Persian centre and rear. The 
result would probably have been des- 
tructive to Greek and barbarian alike. 
But it is far more probable (cf. Tarn, 
J.H.S. XXVIII. 226) that the Persian 
ships, being lighter and handier than the 
Greek, would have had plenty of time by 
a half-turn to form line abreast facing the 
enemy, while the Greeks were hesitating 
and backing water (Hdt. VIII. 84) before 
their final attack. Thus the supposed 
advantage of a commanding position 
turns out to be illusory, and Mr. Dodd’s 
answer to the question ‘Why did the 
Greeks win?’ falls to the ground. 

I pass to his second question, ‘ Why 
did the Persians enter the strait?’ The 
new suggestion made by Mr. Dodd that 
a feigned flight (executed by the Corin- 
thians) formed the necessary comple- 
ment to the message of Themistocles 
is at first sight attractive. But the 


1 It is rather strange that Dr. Macan should 
not recognise that an objection which he himself 
makes (of. cit., p. 298) to Leake’s theory of 
the battle applies also to his own—viz., that 
the Persian fleet, when defeated, would have 
been driven back on the shore of Attica, under 
Mount Aigaleos, and not through the Straits 
into the open sea. 
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arguments he advances to support it 
will not bear a closer scrutiny. He re- 
jects the suggestion, [due not to Dr. 
Macan (1908) but to Dr. Grundy (igor) | 
that the Corinthians were told off to 
meet an Egyptian squadron which had 
been sent round Salamis to block the 
other entrance of the straits, on two 
grounds (1) the total absence of this 
important feature of the engagement 
from our better authorities, (2) the 
silence of Corinthian tradition. Now 
it is true enough that Diodorus (1.6. 
Ephorus) is the first distinctly to 
mention the despatch of the Egyp- 
tian squadron round Salamis, but the 
statement is confirmed not, as Mr. 
Dodd implies, by a single doubtful line 
in Aeschylus (Pers. 368) but by the 
whole tenor of an important passage. 
Unless the Persians filed unperceived 
up the straits past the Greeks (which 
Mr. Dodd does not hold), and enveloped 
them by swinging forward the extremity 
of either wing, the only way in which 
the Greeks could have been surrounded, 
was by sending a squadron round the 
island to close the western entrance of 
the straits. Now it is the essence of 
Xerxes’ orders to his admirals (Pers. 
363-71") that the Greeks must be com- 
pletely hemmed in, and every exit from 
the straits closed against them. Andeven 
Herodotus (VIII. 78-82) clearly states 
that during the night the enemy had 
unperceived enveloped the Greek fleet 
on all sides and had cut off every way 
of retreat. Thus the manceuvre des- 
cribed by Diodorus is proved to be true 
by the statements of Aeschylus and 
Herodotus. If then the Persians re- 
peated at Salamis the enveloping move- 
ment already attempted at Artemisium, 
the Greeks must have despatched a 
squadron to frustrate their manceuvre. 
And Dr. Grundy’s suggestion that this 





1 πᾶσιν προφωνεῖ τόνδε ναυάρχοις λόγον. | 


Εὖτ᾽ ἂν φλέγων ἀκτῖσιν ἥλιος χθόνα | λήξη, κνέφας 
δὲ τέμενος αἰθέρος λάβῃ, | τάξαι νεῶν στῖφος μὲν 
εν στοίχοις τρισὶν, | ἔκπλους φυλάσσεν καὶ πόρους 
ς ᾿ “ ‘ ΄ a ” > 
ἁλιρρόθους | ἄλλας δὲ κύκλῳ νῆσον Αἴαντος πέριξ, 
c > , , > of \ Ν 

] ὡς, εἰ μόρον φευξοίαθ᾽ “Ἕλληνες κακὸν | ναυσὶν 
κρυφαίως δρασμὸν εὑρόντες τινά, | πᾶσιν στερέσθαι 
κρατὸς ἦν προκείμενον. 
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squadron was Corinthian has been very 
reasonably adopted by Mr. Munro and 
Dr. Macan. 

But Mr. Dodd finds a second dif- 
ficulty in the silence of Corinthian 
tradition. Now if the Egyptians, hear- 
ing of the disaster which had overtaken 
the main fleet, retreated without serious 
resistance, such silence is in no way 
remarkable. But it would indeed be 
curious if such a brilliant manoeuvre, as 
that which Mr. Dodd ascribes to the 
Corinthians, had been utterly forgotten. 
I cannot agree that the passages cited 
by him prove anything for his purpose. 
The tradition that the Corinthians fled 
(Hdt. VIII. 94) is better explained on 
Dr. Grundy’s hypothesis, the lines 
quoted from Aeschylus (Pers. 388 f) 
would never have been interpreted in 
the sense put on them by Mr. Dodd 
except by one who had already made 
up his mind on other grounds, and the 
support he seeks to derive from the 
epitaph on the Corinthians who fell at 
Salamis fails him. There is not a 
shadow of doubt that the second couplet 
quoted by Plutarch (de Her. mal. 39. 
870 E.) ἐνθάδε Φοινίσσας νῆας καὶ 
Πέρσας ἑλόντες [ καὶ Μήδους, ἱερὰν 
Ἑλλάδα ῥυσάμεθα is a late forgery. 
Not only is it not engraved on the 
original stone (Hicks and ΗΠ], 18), 
but the quantity Πέρσἄς, and the dis- 
tinction between Persian and Mede 
betray its date. If some late poetaster 
were completing a Simonidean epitaph 
(cf. the Megarian epitaph Hicks and 
Hill, 17), what foes would he select for 
the Corinthians to conquer at Salamis? 
Obviously the most famous soldiers and 
sailors of the East. Here then is the 
origin of the Phoenicians, Persians, and 
Medes of the epitaph. The couplet is 
but the vain flattery of a later age, and 
no evidence for Corinthian tradition. 
In fine the new suggestion must rest 
entirely on its own intrinsic merits. 
There is not a trace of it in the original 
authorities, which can only be brought 
into accordance with it by a forced and 
unnatural method of interpretation. 


W. W. How. 
Merton College, Oxford. 
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ON) THREE PASSAGES OF OVID: 


Ovid, Amores, II. 1. 5. 


In the Prologue to the second book 
of the Amores occurs what I venture to 
think, as it stands, the least Ovidian 
line in Ovid. Not that it is ungram- 
matical—the construction of the pre- 
position has parallels even if the use of 
the adjective has not. But the general 
effect sets one asking, ‘Can this be 
Latin ?? and the substantive, in what 
might be called the corruption zone, is 
certainly the wrong word in the wrong 
place. 


Hoc quoque conposui, Paelignis natus aquosis, 
[lle ego nequitiae Naso poeta meae. 
Hoc quoque iussit Amor: procul hinc procul 
este severae ! 
Non estis teneris apta theatra modis. 
Me legat . . . non frigida virgo 
Et rudis ignoto tactus amore pbuer. 


If the passage appeared in the MSS. 
with the above lacuna, would anybody 
propose to fill the gap with words ampli- 
fying and depending on the expression 
‘non frigida’? Surely the critic would 
look rather for an antithesis to the 
epithet. Cf. e.g. Amores, I. 1. 6, ‘ Pie- 
ridum vates, non tua turba sumus.’ 
‘Frigida’ repeats the idea of ‘ severae’ 


in line 3; and the ‘severa’ is the typical 


Roman matron or maid, whose life-story 
is summed up in the well-known epitaph, 
“Domi mansit, lanam fecit.2 When 
Horace wishes to rally Neobule on her 
liking for Hebrus, he does so in terms 
that indicate her neglect of the spinning- 
wheel: ‘Tibi qualum Cythereae puer 
ales, tibi las} Operosaeque Minervae 
studium aufert, Neobule.’ A priort we 
might expect a eulogy of Ovid’s book to 
say that it makes people forget their 
proper tasks and recreations. ‘It is a 
book “ which holdeth children from their 
play . old men from the chimney 
corner’ and girls—from their spinning.’ 
In Ovidian language, and adapted to fit 
the context, this last idea might find 
expression thus: 


MELEGATIN PATIENSPENSINONFRIGIDAVIRGO. 


But a scribe who had a little Latin 
would be very prone to see in ‘SPENSI’ 
the common word ‘spons!.’ If he did, 
then by a merely mechanical inversion 


rudely ‘corrected’ later, the picturesque 
phrase ‘inpatiens pensi,’ which I have 
little doubt that Ovid wrote, would 
almost inevitably take its present 
prosaic and yet plausible shape in the 
MSS. as .. . ‘in sponsi facie (!) non 
frigida virgo’ (Let my reader be a 
maiden “not indifferent to the personal 
appearance of her fiancé”’! ’) 


Ovid, Metam. XV. 804. 


Tum vero Cytherea manu percussit utraque 
Pectus et Aeneaden molitur condere nube, 
Qua prius infesto Paris est ereptus Atridae, etc. 


Two points claim attention. (1) The 
apotheosis of Julius Caesar here forms a 
pendant to the apotheosis of Romulus at 
the end of Book XIV. ; and (2) the word 
‘ Aeneaden’ is only found in one codex 
older than the fifteenth century, viz. 
M. Housman’s ¢, an inferior thirteenth- 
century MS. See]. P. xxi 154 fi"; ΤῈ 
is cited by Magnus? from two MSS. at 
Basle, dated 1465 and 1478 respectively ; 
and I have found it myself (in the form 
‘eneadé’) in a Paris MS. of the year 
1472. € gives ‘(Pectus et) interdum,’ 
and h has ‘(Pectus sed) tandem.’ Other 
readings are ‘et etherea’ (? a corrup- 
tion of ‘citherea’ from the line above), 
‘obscura’ (? an interpolation), ‘illa 
deum’ (‘unus Vossianus’). To be brief, 
I submit that ‘Aeneaden’ is an early 
conjecture which has found its way 
into the text, and that the true reading 
is to be elicited from‘ illa deum,’ which 
represents ‘ Ilzaden,’ mistaken at an 
early stage for ‘illa dew.’ 

Iulius, who is nowhere else styled 
Aeneades, is nicknamed Romulus in 
mockery by Catullus.* But as ‘ parens 
patriae’ he might well have been en- 
titled ‘ Iliades ’—an Ovidian designation 
for Romulus—in all seriousness here. As 





1 In MSS. the letters 2 and f, ¢ and 4, are 
frequently confused. ‘ “In faciem’’ duo Moreti’ 
Burmann ad loc. The coda. dett. of the Amores 
are said often to preserve traces of the truth 
where the better MSS. are at fault. 

* Dr. Hugo Magnus, Studien zur Uberlie- 
ferung, etc. (Berlin, 1893). See Heinsius ap. 
Burmann (1727) ad doc. 

3 Cf. (e.g.) the ‘illas’ of M. for ‘Ilias’ of 
A. in Plautus, A/z/es Gloriosus, 743. 

4 See Prof. Ellis’ Commentary on XXIX. 5. 
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Catullus uses the rare word ‘identidem’ 
in XI. 19 to point a contrast with 
LI. 3; so, in my view, Ovid repeats the 
title ‘ Iliades’ here to indicate the com- 
parison suggested above. Mars and 
Venus were the two tutelary deities of 
Rome. The first Romulus had been 
caught up to heaven by Mars}; the second 
Romulus is to be ‘ translated’ by Venus. 


Ovid, Amores, I. 8. 58. 


Ecce, quid iste tuus praeter nova carmina vates 
Donat? amatoris milia multa leges. 


The interest of this couplet lies in the 
allusions to Catullus;? the exact meaning 
is very uncertain. Was the ‘ Vivamus, 
mea Lesbia, atque amemus’ familiarly 
known to its admirers as the ‘ Milia 
multa’? If so—and it seems fair to infer 
as much from Catullus XVI. 12—the 
lines may be interpreted as they stand, 
without alteration: ‘Your poet has 
nothing to offer save songs fresh from 
the mint; but if it’s poetry you want, you 
had better read the “ Lover’s Rhap- 
sody.’”’’? And yet it is difficult to regard 
‘amatoris’ as representing the amemus 


of Cat. V.1, and almost equally diffi- 





1 i, 1. Cui dono lepidum ovum libellum, etc. 

2 Cf. Mort. i. 61, Verona docti syllabas amat 
vatis with Stephenson’s comment ad doc. on 
line 12. 


cult to suppose that Catullus is referred 
to simply as Amator. Perhaps that is 
why Mr. Palmer® thought the penta- 
meter corrupt. 

If we looked for an antithesis to the 
contempt which the words ‘iste tuus’ 
imply, ‘ maioris’ might be conjectured 
(for ‘ amatoris’) : so Statius, Silvae, I. 3, 
100, ‘. . . dictumque lyra maiore Catil- 
lum.’—‘ You should read the love-songs 
of a greater singer.’ Then mazoris is 
effectively taken up two lines later in the 
brutal frankness of ‘Qui dabit, ille tibi 
magno sit maior Homero,’ 1.e. as is 
Catullus to your doggerel bard, so is a 
rich and open-handed lover to the prince 
of all bards. 

Query.—Keep the littera scripta of 
the MSS., and giving a different sense 
to leges, translate ‘ The only “ hundreds 
and thousands” you will ever reap from 
him will be those of a lover,’ 1.6. 
‘counters of the imagination, not coin of 
the realm?’ The expression milia multa 
occurs twice again in Ovid for an indefi- 
nite number, once at least in Lucretius 
(IV. 402) and three times (excluding the 
quotation at XVI. 12) in Catullus, the 
reference to whom would still remain. 


D. A. SLATER. 
Llanishen, Cardiff. 





3 C.P.L., not. crit., ad loc. 





PORTUS YLUS, 


In August the journalist discusses the 
habits of the salmon, the domestic ser- 
vant, and the South Eastern Railway. 
In August, chance led me to one of the 
hopeless problems of scholarship. It 
has been discussed since the eleventh 
century, and the discussions have been 
summed up by Mr. Holmes in his three 
great volumes. Mr. Holmes’ methods 
light up very clearly the errors of his pre- 
decessors, but in his own solutions 
he has been somewhat kaleidoscopic. 
In 1899 he started both of Caesar’s 
voyages from Wissant, in 1907 from 
Boulogne, and in 1909 he allotted one 
voyage to each place; finally, in 1911, 
he assigned the first voyage to Bou- 
logne and left the second voyage doubt- 
ful, with ‘a balance of probability 


greatly in favour of Boulogne.’ I have, 
myself, persistently believed in Bou- 
logne, ever since—some years before 
his first book—I visited the neighbour- 
hood and nibbled at the literature of 
the problem. I wish here only to 
emphasise two points, but it is neces- 
sary to sum up the question in order to 
show the positions in it which these 
points occupy. 

The evidence is twofold. We have, 
first, the statement of Caesar that 
(x) on his first voyage (55 B.C.) he used, 
not quite intentionally, two harbours, 
plainly in the Pas de Calais, and (2) on 
his second (54 B.C.) he used Portus 
Itius which somehow (he does not say 
how) he had learnt to be the best har- 
bour. Strabo adds that for his first 
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voyage Caesar used τὸ τιον as his 
ναύσταθμον ---Υ which he seems to 
mean that the district or neighbourhood 
called Itium was his base and not to 
allude to any definite harbour. It is 
not now possible to discover from these 
brief sentences what harbours of the 
Pas de Calais are here meant, nor 
whether Caesar used the same or 
different harbours on his two voyages. 
No one has even suggested any quite 
satisfactory reason why Caesar did not 
bother to name the harbours of 55 B.c. 
and did give a name—though only a 
generic name, perhaps invented by him- 
self—for the port used in 54 B.c. He 
must have been swayed by some of 
those small passing preferences which 
affect even the most equable of writers 
and of men. 

The geography or topography of the 
Itian district can help us more. The 
facts are well known. They are those 
which I summed up shortly in the 
E.H.R. xviii. 334, which Mr. Holmes 
subsequently set out at length, and 
which M. Jullian has also well and 
briefly sketched. Boulogne, at the 
mouth of the Liane, has always been a 
roomy, sheltered, and popular harbour, 
which in old days was longer and 
broader than at present and reasonably 
deep. It is, indeed, the one harbour 
along that coast (except the compara- 
tively modern creation, Calais), and in 
view of dominant winds and currents, it 
is especially suited for voyages to Kent. 

Mr. Holmes now accepts Boulogne 
for 55 B.c., but in the third act of his 
‘drama of solutions,’ suggests that in 
54 B.c. Caesar could not have got all 
his 800 ships out of Boulogne harbour 
in one tide. Napoleon, he urges, met 
just this difficulty when experimenting 
with troops and boats gathered for the 
invasion of England in 1804. I am not 
convinced. The question appears to 
me to be not whether the harbour was 
large enough in 54 B.C. for Caesar’s 
purpose—we know far too little to hope 
to prove or disprove that—but whether 
we have reason to believe that Caesar 
did use this harbour then. If so, it 
must have been large enough. 

But even if Mr. Holmes’ test be ac- 
cepted, there are perhaps some flaws 
in his reasoning. In the first place, I 
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cannot but think that he has over- 
rated Napoleon’s difficulties. Secondly, 
we have no proof that Caesar’s fleet 
was 800 strong in 54 B.c. What 
Caesar himself says is, that he ordered 
many new boats to be built for his 
second voyage, that (apparently in 
May) he found nearly 600 transports 
and 28 warships practically ready and 
ordered them to concentrate on Portus 
Itius; that of these, 60 ships did not 
arrive (so that his net total was about 
560); and that when he at last set 
out and reached Britain, on some mid- 
day in July, the whole armada, including 
ships which he had kept over from 
55 B.c., and ships of private owners 
(quas sua quisque commodti causa fecerat) 
exceeded 800. As the whole fleet of 
55 B.c. included barely 100 ships, 
Caesar’s warships and transports in 
54 B.C. can hardly have exceeded 660. 
The rest were the ‘numerous small 
craft, constructed by rich officers who 
desired to make the voyage in comfort, 
by merchants who had dealings with 
the troops, or by adventurers’ (Holmes, 
Ancient Britain, p. 331). I am not 
quite sure, by the way, about the rich 
officers ; commodi, I imagine, means 
here, as often, not comfort but gain, 
and the first clause in Mr. Holmes’ 
sentence might be deleted. In any case, 
these 250 private ships, wherever they 
were, can hardly have been allowed to 
interfere with Caesar’s plans. If he could 
not have got them out of the harbour, 
he would have left them there. Taking 
these facts, together with a nautical 
opinion cited by Mr. Holmes (Conquest 
of Gaul, ed. 2, 1911, p. 438) that even 
800 ships could have been got out in 
the available time, I feel that Mr. 
Holmes’ last argument against Bou- 
logne is really special pleading. 

As to Wissant, Mr. Stuart Jones 
(E.H.R. xxvii.) thinks that Mr. Holmes 
‘has shown that the case for Wissant is 
the more probable.’ I doubt it. With- 
out repeating what I wrote in 1903 and 
what others—Mr. Holmes, for one— 
have said better and more fully, I may 
lay stress on one point. The sand dunes 
of Wissant provide neither a harbour 
for 6-800 ships, nor a camping-ground 
for 40,000 men unexpectedly held up, 
as Caesar tells us, by bad weather for 
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over twenty-five days. There is not 
water in the place for anything like that 
army, especially at midsummer, and it 
is known that this is no new feature of 
Wissant ; in the Middle Ages we have 
several references to the ariditas loct. 
No doubt the sea-passage from Wissant 
to Kent is shorter than that from 
Boulogne—roughly 24 as against 32 
Roman miles; therefore it was used 


VARIA 


Maximianus 1. 17. 


nec minor his aderat sublimis gratia formae 
quae uel si desit cetera multa placent. 


sic AFLR: desint BGPS desunt M: 
membra V muta Barth nulla Petschenig 
cuncta Baehrens: placet ed. uet. 

The reading above which Webster 
retains 15 so poor a compliment to the 
gratia formae that I venture to suggest 
st desint cetera, nuda placet; cf. Petron. 
A. L. 479, 6 gratia nuda perit, Ps-Quintil. 
decl. ccclxxxviil. p. 439, 25, cclxvili. 
p- 94, τὸ (ed. Ritter). 


Nux elegia u. 48. 


nam quod habent fruticeta aliquando proxima 
nostri 
fragmina quod laeso uimine multa iacent. 


muta Baelrens trunca Burmann uicta 
Ellis. 

Here I venture to make the same 
suggestion and read wimine nuda tacent 
in the sense of ‘leafless’; cf. Sen. Herc. 
Oet. 381 nudo nemore, Anth. Lat. 574, 
4, Sev. Sanct. Carm. Buc. 86. nudus is 
a favourite word with the author, being 
found in wu. 38, 101, 129 (bis). 


Maximianus i. 239. 


cumque magis semper iaceam uiuamque iacendo 
quis sub uitali computet esse loco? 


So the MSS., save that BLM and the 
Bodleianus 38 have me putet and P me 
putat. wtalt loco has given some trouble. 
The above is kept by Petschenig, who 
makes wttalis locus=‘aer,’ and Webster 
who, saying ‘ sub denotes a vague notion 
of locality,’ translates ‘on the top-side 
of earth.’ But the old man being 
obviously on ‘the top-side of earth,’ 
this does not seem very satisfactory. 
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from about A.D. 950-1350 by men in a 
hurry, by merchants, by small bodies 
of passengers. But sailing authorities 
declare that it is not so good or easy a 
crossing, and no case is recorded where 
it has been used by even a small army. 
Of Wissant, then, we seem to know 
enough to assert that the evidence is 
dead against its use by Caesar in 54. 


LATINA. 


Baehrens read funus tali non putet, and 
Ellis subdiuaii me p. Adopting non putet, 
for com- and me look like attempts to fill 
a blank, I would suggest sub wtali.. . 
toro. Cf. Lactant. de au. Phoen. go 
uitalique toro membra . . . locat. torusis 
used in Verg. A. vi. 220 in the sense of 
‘bier’; cf. also Petron. 77, witali lecto. 
Translate, ‘What visitor would not 
think he was near a bed of death.’ 


Maximianus 111. 70. 


unguibus et morsu teneri pascuntur amores 
uulnera non refugit res magis apta plagae. 


This—Boethius’ dictum to the chaste 
lover—translates literally ‘a subject (1.6. 
the girl) more fit for a snare does not 
shun wounds.’ But there is no question 
of a snare but of ungues et morsus. 
Pléga must then be explained with 
Wernsdorf as a false quantity for plaga 
=‘blow.’ Is it possible plégae is not a 
false quantity but a very recondite pun? 
plaga is a Varronian word for ‘bed- 
curtain,’ which I have not met outside 
Varro, but the diminutive plégula is not 
uncommon. So we would have ‘she 
being rather fitted for the couch (a blow) 
does not shun wounds.’ The perpetra- 
tion of such an enormity is not out of 
keeping with the low comedian charac- 
ter of the magnarum scrutator maximus 
verum throughout the elegy. 


Maximianus iv. 51. 


et nunc infelix tota est sine crimine uita, 
et peccare senem non potuisse pudet. 


Webster rightly rejects Baehrens’ i 
crimine, but explains ‘Now the luck’s 
against me—I’m so good I never have 
love adventures any more.’ Surely the 
sense is—‘I was angry then because I 


ger 
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had a charge laid against me, but now 
I am unhappy because I suffer no accu- 
sation, all men knowing I have not the 
power to sin.’ 


Carm. Buc. Einsidlenst i. 5. 


praemia si cessant artis fiducia nulla est. 


stc Hagen and Ribbeck muta cod. 


Nemes. Cyn. 75. 
Parthorum laxosque arcus et spicula nulla. 


sic codd. muta ed. wet. 

Might both verses be improved by 
writing nuda? Inthe pastoral it would 
= ‘barren’; in the other, ‘ unbarbed.’ 


Anth. Lat. 7, i. 


ipsa manu patiens inmensa uolumina uersat 
adtollitque globos. 


Perhaps correct to quatiens Verg. Aen. 
vil. 143. But the subject of the cento 
is obscure. 


Pentadius A. L. 234, 17 


hostia tsaepe fuit diri Busiridis hospes 
Busirisque aris hostia fsaepe fuit. 


201 


For saepe; saeua, et ipse, sacra, lege have 
been proposed. Perhaps foeda in the 
sense of ‘shameful, disgraceful’ is 
better. Ovid (Met. ix. 182) talks of 
Busirin foedantem peregrino  templa 
cruore. 


Anth. Lat. 742, 10. 


nam decuit Mariam sapientem fundere natam 
Calliopenque simul iuuenem  proferre’ to 
<gatum>. 


So Riese supplies, but something 
seems to be required which suggests 
a personal characteristic. Perhaps 
torosum. The author of the epithal- 
amium has a fondness for rarer words. 


Anth, Lat. 839, 2. 
tuir fuit egregius et bello clarus et armis. 


μὴν fuit being also the beginning of u. I 
is condemned by Riese, Baehrens and 
Ziehen. Weshould perhaps read wirtute, 
but I am not at all sure that the repeti- 
tion is not genuine. 


mF. Char. 
Munica. 





THREE QUESTIONS AS TO LIVIUS DRUSUS. 


I. WHILE adhering to Appian’s ver- 
sion of the judiciary law, I am inclined 
to meet Mr. Seymour’s criticism with 
regard to his account of the ἔγκλημα 
δωροδοκίας in a manner rather different 
from the tentative suggestion made in 
this Review last November. I then 
suggested that the law dealing with 
judicial corruption against which the 
equites protested may have been the 
first proposal of Drusus, withdrawn as 
too displeasing to the order. A passage 
of Diodorus (xxxvii. 10) suggests a dif- 
ferent view. According to this, Drusus, 
when his laws had been cancelled, after 
refusing to use his veto, and declaring 
that the Senate would repent of its 
action, goes on, ἀκυρουμένων δὲ τῶν id’ 
αὑτοῦ γραφέντων νόμων ἄκυρον ἔσεσθαι 
καὶ τὸν περὶ τῶν κριτηρίων νόμον, οὗ 
συντελεσθέντος τὸν μὲν ἀδωροδοκήτως 
βεβιωκότα μηδεμιᾶς τεύξεσθαι κατηγο- 
ρίας, τοὺς δὲ τὰς ἐπαρχίας σεσυληκότας 
ἀχθήσεσθαι πρὸς τὰς τῆς δωροδοκίας 


εὐθύνας. It seems to me clear that this 
last-mentioned law was (1) not included 
under τῶν ὑφ᾽ αὑτοῦ γραφέντων νόμων, 
and (2) that it refers to the corruption 
law, and not to the judiciary law. 
Diodorus has not indeed fully under- 
stood his authorities as to what the 
δωροδοκίας εὐθύναι were. He thinks 
that governors and not judices were liable 
to them. What he should have said 
was that if the law were passed, and 
judices made liable for corrupt verdicts, 
there would be no inducement to accuse 
good governors, while bad ones were 
likely to be punished. I believe, there- 
fore, that after his judiciary law was 
passed, Drusus, instead of being content 
to allow the Gracchan law ‘ne quis 
iudicio circumveniretur’ to come again 
automatically into operation, thought 
it best to pass a new law on the subject, 
perhaps more stringent, and, at any 
rate, in view of possible political changes 
in the future, so formed as to bind 
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equites as well as the immediate sena- 
torial judices. The proposal would, of 
course, be strongly resisted by the 
equestrian order, as Appian and Cicero 
say that it was, and after the cancelling 
of his other laws, would naturally be 
withdrawn (ἄκυρον ἔσεσθαι). ᾿ 

II. How can we explain the fact that 
Drusus, ‘ perbonus ille vir, M. Scauro 
et L. Crasso consiliariis’ deliberately 
violated the lex Caecilia-Didia, passed 
only seven years before, and in what 
did the violation consist? It is from 
Cicero alone that we know of this 
violation, but his evidence is precise 
and emphatic. ‘Judicavit senatus 
M. Drusi legibus, quae contra legem 
Caeciliam et Didiam latae_ essent, 
populum non teneri’ (De Dom. 16. 41). 

We associate this law with the pro- 
hibition against passing per satwram 
measures with different objects under 
one law (Cic. De Dom. 20. 51). But the 
law must have had a wider scope than 
this. This provision is shown by 
verse 72 of the lex Acil. to have been 


merely the re-enactment of an existing © 


rule, as was also that concerned with 
the necessary interval after promulga- 
tio. When we remember the date of 
the law, just after the violent legisla- 
tion of Saturninus, we can hardly doubt 
that it was a law dealing generally with 
legislative procedure in the comitia, 
and in particular with violence and 
neglect of auspices. If so, Drusus had 
certainly passed his measures contrary 
to this law. No doubt he was driven 
to it, as others were before and after 
him, by the unscrupulous action of his 
opponents. According to Crassus, 
Philippus ‘had dashed the republic to 
the ground.’ He had to be arrested by 
Drusus, while his coadjutor, Caepio, 
was threatened with the Tarpeian rock. 
Still, on the evidence of the epitomator 
the Livian laws were carried ‘ per vim 
et adjuvantibus Italicis.. On that of 
Asconius they were passed ‘contra 
auspicia.’ 

But there is one passage where Cicero 
seems to imply that Drusus did actually 
violate; the ‘ne per saturam’ rule. 
‘ Quid si etiam ; pluribus de rebus uno 
sortitore tulisti, quod M. Drusus... in 
legibus suis plerisque ?’ (De Dom. 20.51). 
Can we, however, on the strength of 
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this, believe, as Mr. Heitland does, that 
the agrarian, colonial, corn and judiciary 
laws were all passed together as one 
composite measure? It seems to me 
absolutely incredible either that laws so 
disparate as a judiciary and a corn law 
could under any circumstances have 
been passed together, or that Drusus 
and Crassus and Scaurus, representing 
the party which only seven years before 
had passed the lex Caecilia-Didia, would 
have violated it in so extreme and bare- 
faced a way. It is worth adding that 
the epitomator on a point where he is 
not likely to have misunderstood his 
author, distinctly states that the judi- 
ciary law was passed later than the 
agrarian and corn laws. 

But the judiciary measure itself, if 
we accept Appian’s version of it, would 
necessitate either two laws or an 
obviously composite bill. The re-estab- 
lishment of senatorial courts was a 
judiciary measure, the reconstitution of 
the Senate was a political reform. It 
was not unnatural, and it was probably 
politic to combine these two changes 
in one law,? but technically it might be 
represented as contrary to the lex 
Caecilia-Didia, and Philippus would 
not be slow to use the opportunity. In 
this way, perhaps, all the leges Liviae 
were passed ‘contra legem Caeciliam 
et Didiam,’ but did not all necessarily 
violate the same provisions of that law. 

III. Is the picture given by Cicero 
in De Oratore.iii. 1-5 of the situation 
as between Drusus and the Senate on 
the one hand, and Philippus and the 
equestrian opposition on the other, 
inconsistent with Appian’s version of 
the judiciary law? L. Crassus hurried 
to Rome early in September, much 
excited by a speech which Philippus 
had made in a contio. He had de- 


clared, ‘ Videndum sibi esse aliud con-— 


silium, illo senatu  rempublicam 56 
gerere non posse.’ Drusus called a 
full meeting of the Senate on the Ides, 





1 If we assume, what is quite possible, that 
the law making all jurors, present and future, 
punishable for corruption was actually passed, 
and that Diodorus is referring to the whole 
change in the judicial system, no doubt this 
third law would be passed Jer saturam with the 
other two. This at least would satisfy Cicero’s 
words, ‘in legibus suis plerisque.’ 
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and after complaining generally of the 
consul’s conduct, called the attention 
of the house to his recent utterance. 
Crassus made an impassioned and de- 
fiant speech against Philippus, and 
finally a resolution was carried, ‘ut 
populo Romano satis fieret nunquam 
senatus neque consilium reipublicae 
neque fidem defuisse.’ 

Two things are clear at once. Drusus 
was playing the part of ‘senatus pro- 
pugnator,’ and the Senate had refused 
to follow Philippus in taking some steps 
against the tribune. But, however 
zealous a champion of the Senate 
Drusus may have been, it was simply 
impossible for him to do more for that 
order in the matter of the courts than, 
according to Appian, he was doing. 
Appian says that he was σαφῶς οὐ 
δυνάμενος ἐς τὴν βουλὴν ἐπανενεγκεῖν τὰ 
δικαστήρια, and this was literally true. 
The Senate only numbered 300. By 
the lex Acilia 450 judices were required 
each year for the Court of Repetundae 
alone, and there were probably at least 
one or two more courts in existence 
by gi B.c. If, then, the courts were 
to be restored to the Senate, that body 
was bound to have its numbers sub- 
stantially increased. Sulla’s similar 
action must have been at least partly 
caused by the same obvious necessity. 
Velleius makes precisely the same state- 
ment about Drusus that he makes about 
Sulla, and both are true in the same 
sense. 

Drusus, therefore, had no want of 
confidence in the ‘Senate as it was,’ 
He was its recognized champion, and 
his action in moving a vote of censure 
on Philippus for his disrespect to it was 
perfectly natural. It is equally natural 
that Philippus should attack the ‘Senate 
as it was’ for not following his lead. 
Probably the leges Liviae had just been 
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passed, and Philippus would at once 
raise his objection to their validity, and 
urge the Senate to cancel them. The 
Senate, having, gained all that was 
practicable, refused, and Philippus 
issued his manifesto against the order 
in a public meeting. 

It has been suggested that this attack 
and defence of the ‘ Senate as it was’ 
is inconsistent with the supposition 
that a radical change in its constitution 
had been proposed by Drusus. It seems 
to me, on the contrary, that the word- 
ing of the consul’s attack implies that 
the idea of a new Senate was in the 
air. Philippus may well have argued 
in his annoyance, ‘The only part of 
the tribune’s scheme for which any- 
thing can be said is the reconstitution 
of the Senate, for with the present 
Senate government is impossible.’ On 
the other hand, Drusus would naturally 
defend the present Senate, because his 
scheme of reconstruction implied not 
qualitative but quantitative incapacity. 
The vote of confidence in itself was a 
quite appropriate manifesto of the old 
Senate at what might be one of its last 
meetings. The fact that later on 
Philippus was more successful in in- 
ducing the Senate to cancel the Livian 
laws was, I imagine, partly due to the 
compromising position into which 
Drusus allowed himself to drift in his 
relations with the Italians, partly to 
the agitation against his proposed law 
dealing with judicial corruption, with 
which it was only natural that the 
Senate, as immediately affected, would 
have considerable sympathy. It is 
needless to add that the cancelling 
would take place before the 300 new 
senators were actually elected. 


E. G. Harpy. 
Jesus College, Oxford. 
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NOTES 


CERCIDAS. 


Mucu has been done lately for the 
metre of Cercidas by P. Maas (Berlin: 
Philolog: Wochenschr, 1g11, No. 32) 
and H. von Arnim (Wiener Stud: 1912, 
Heft i.), so that we now have two of 
the Meliambi in very fair condition, and 
a large fragment of a third. The 
following further suggestions may be 
offered for the text. 

in? Fide.) oe τὸ (Oxyrh. | Page 
Vol. vili. p. 37) EC [.]... NAKTAEO 
perhaps ἐθειρῶν αἰκελίῳ Adyva: Maas 
suggested ἔθειραι, but without going 
farther: αἰκέλιος is a classical by-form 
of ἀεικέλιος ; for the two terminations 
cf. Odyss. 19, 341 ἀεικελίῳ ἐνὶ κοίτῃ: 
but since Professor Hunt allows the 
last letter to be a possible A, the 
feminine form might stand. The ob- 
jection to any such form as χί(ε)ίλεα 
(see Hunt’s note) is, that Cercidas writes 
wanos:, Bergk Frag. 2, |. 3. 1 fake 
λευκαί as being used without τρίχες, like 
πολιαί; LS quote instances of πολιαί 
without the article in Aristotle. Adyva 
Pap., Adyvat Pap. corr., which Maas 
adopts, since the corrector often adds 
. adscript: Hunt takes it as nom. plural 
with λευκαΐί. ἡ 

Pie ΕαΡ 2. hy τῶ AAD (ΟΣ) 
.W.TPAI...C may stand for τὺ yap 
and some form of ὀψότραγος (= τρὠώκτης) 
‘dainty-devouring,’ a new compound, 
but in Cercidas’ style. 

My Pali. hee Sb ee SOs. ΚΙ. 
MO®ATAKEIN may conceal yvopo- 
φλυακεῖν ; cf. γνωμοτυπεῖν, Aristoph. 
Thesm. 55; and σγνωμοδοτεῖν : cf. Her- 
werden App. Lex. Graec. p. 44; yvwpo- 
δοτεῖν suadere; Amorgi Titulus impreca- 
torius, (bis), Bull. Corresp. Hellén. xxv. 
414, 2 (endoctriner, says Homolle ad loc.). 
These instances would, as Mr. Stuart 
Jones has pointed out to me, strengthen 
the case for γνωμοδιώκτης in Cratinus 
307 Kock: see LS s.v. γνωμιδιώτης. 

In Frag. 1., 1. 6, p. 31,... yerTo map’ 
αὐτοῖς, perhaps <x«atd>yer τὸ Tap’ 
αὐτοῖς : «παράγει κιτ.λ. Wilam. 


J. U. PowELt. 
Oxford. 


AN EMENDATION IN 
JOSEPHUS. 


In Josephus, Avrchatologia XVIII. 
§§ 39-40, read: τελευτᾷ... Φραάτης 
. ἐπιβουλῆς αὐτῷ γενομένης ὑπὸ 
Φραατάκου τοῦ υἱέως κατὰ τοιαύτην 
αἰτίαν. Φραάτης... παιδίσκῃ . .. τὸ 
μὲν πρῶτον παλλακίδι ἐχρῆτο κατα- 
πλαγεὶς δὲ τῷ πολλῷ τῆς εὐμορφίας, 
προιόντος χρόνου καὶ παιδὸς αὐτῇ ἐκ 
«Φραάτου;» Φραατάκου γενομένου, 
γαμετήν τε τὴν ἄνθρωπον ἀποφαίνεται 

καὶ τιμίαν ἦγεν. 

T. NICKLIN. 
Rossall School. 


VIRGIL GEO. I. 24. 


Tuque adeo, quem mox quae sint habitura 
deorum 
concilia incertum est (Virgil, Geo. I. 24). 


‘**Mox” has been thought to contain 
a bad compliment, but the poet’s present 
object is to say that his patron will be 
deified, not to wish that his death may 
be delayed.’ So Conington, but the 
charge against Virgil, here as in other 
places, rests upon a mistranslation. In 
fact mox never means ‘soon’ in the 
sense of ‘in a short time,’ and by now 
this translation shouid be dropped by 
the lexicons. The proper meaning of 
mox is ‘subsequently, at a later time, 
after an interval whether long or short.’ 
It is true that we may render quam mox 
by ‘how soon,’ but here ‘ soon’ has not 
the meaning of ‘in a short time.’ If I 
say ‘ How soon shall you be back ?’ my 
meaning is, ‘ What time will it take you 
to get back ?’ and if it were a journey 
to the moon an answer of ‘ two years’ 
would not surprise me. ‘Can I,’ says 
the lover in Terence, ‘stick to my purpose 
of not returning for some days?’ The 
valet’s reply is, ‘ Certainly not,’ 
Nam aut iam revertere aut mox noctu te adiget 

horsum insomnia (Zw. 219). 


‘Either you will come back at once or 
else later on at night-time sleeplessness 
will hound you back here.’ Again, when 
Virgil wrote 
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Mox tamen ardentis accingar dicere pugnas 
(Geo. 3. 46), 

he certainly did not mean that he was 
going to be quick in beginning his later 
work. And an examination of all the 
passages given in the lexicons and many 
more fails to find any instance in which 
mox bears the sense of ‘immediately’ 
or ‘quickly’ or ‘ within a short time’ or 
‘soon,’ except as used in the phrase 
‘how soon.’ It may be added that the 
Oxford Dictionary has failed to observe 
that in two such sentences as ‘I shall 
soon be back’ and ‘ How soon shall 
you be back?’ the word ‘soon’ is used 
in two different senses. 


JOHN SARGEAUNT. 


Westminster School. 


HORACE, CARMINA, IV. ro. 2. 


Insperata tuae cum veniet pluma superbiae. 


ALTHOUGH the MSS. reading ‘ pluma’ 
seems to meet with scanty favour, it 
may be possible to show that it is at 
least better than any of the proposed 
substitutes. 

The argument of the poem is this: 
‘You have for some time possest and 
still possess the beauty and grace which 
give you power over my heart, but the 
very sense of your beauty and its power 
makes you cruel to me. Your haughti- 
ness has no forethought of the dis- 
figurement which will be caused by [the 
word in dispute], by the loss of your 
long locks, and by the loss of com- 
plexion and of smoothness of skin. 
When that disfigurement comes, you 
will, when it is too late, regret your 
present frame of mind.’ 

Now it seems clear that the disputed 
word must express some disfigurement. 
Markland’s ‘ruga’ is too much, and 
Bentley’s ‘bruma’ is quite unnatural. 
Withof’s ‘ poena’ does not in itself ex- 
press a disfigurement, and gives an 
order of phrases which is almost an 
anti-climax. Mr. Slater’s ‘palma’ 
seems out of place and assumes that in 
Car. iv. I. 38-40 Horace and the boy 
are having a race to see which can 
come in first, though ,in fact Horace is 
pursuing the boy, as he dreams, not to 
outrun him but to seize him. 

NO. CCXXXVIII. VOL. XXVII. 
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The most natural sense to be sought 
in the disputed word is ‘ the beard,’ but 
Horace could hardly have written 
‘barba.’ But he might have written 
some word which would have a like 
sense. The ‘prima lanugo’ was not 
usually accounted a disfigurement, but 
it soon turns into one. It is_per- 
haps no mere coincidence that πτίλον 
and our own ‘down’ are used both of 
soft feathers and of the nascent beard. 
It is still more to the point that the 
Italian ‘ piima’ has the same two mean- 
ings. The reference to the hairdresser’s 
scissors seem to show that Horace 
thought a lad’s beauty to disappear 
somewhat earlier than it disappeared 
according to the taste of others. 


JOHN SARGEAUNT. 


STATIUS POGGIO AND 
POLITIAN? 


I SHOULD not return to this tiresome 
problem if I could not bring to the 
solution of it what is, I think, a new 
piece of evidence. It is usually sup- 
posed that the ‘ Vetustissimus Poggii,’ 
to which all our MSS. of the Silvae go 
back, was discovered by Poggio in the 
Monastery of St. Gall. This is not 
certain, but it is probable, and only so 
far as it is probable, let me say at once, 
is the piece of evidence of which I speak 
cogent. 

It is to be found in a letter of Nicholas 
Heinsius. Heinsius hada friend Lucas 
Langermannus, who travelled with him 
in Italy, and who will be remembered 
by students of Ovid as having furnished 
him with collations for his edition of 
that author. Heinsius seems also to 
have employed Langermannus to ex- 
amine MSS. of the Silvae. He was 
still meditating an edition of the Silvae 
in 1655 when a parcel containing col- 
lations by Langermannus together with 
Heinsius’ own notes was lost in a ship- 
wreck; see Burmann, Sylloge III.. p. 
345, V., p- 532. Four years earlier 
Langermannus had collated a MS. of 
the Silvae lent to him by the monks 
of St. Gall. Of this MS. and the col- 





1 See Classical Review, xxvi., pp. 261 sqq. ; 
xxvil., pp. 38, 53 566: 
ἐν 
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lation of it, all that we know is con- 
tained in a couple of sentences of a 
letter of Heinsius to J. F. Gronovius. 
The letter may be seen in Burmann’s 
Sylloge, ἘΠῚ p. 283. The relevant 
sentences are as follows: ‘ Langer- 
mannus in Columella. veterrimo confer- 
endo cum vulgatis libris nunc occupatur. 
Statium etiam vetustissimum contultt, curus 
ego ili usum ex monasterio 5. Galli 
impetravt.’ | 

Now, so far as we know, there was at 
this time, and indeed a good deal earlier, 
no MS. of the Silvae in the world of an 
earlier date than the fifteenth century— 
unless it were the ‘ Vetustissimus Poggii’ 
itself; and Heinsius was not likely to 
call a Renaissance MS. ‘ vetustissimus.’ 
There follows one of two conclusions. 
Either the MS. which was sent to 
Langermannus from St. Gall was the 
very MS. which Poggio unearthed 
during the Council of Constance, or 
else there existed in the Monastery of 
St. Gall at the time of the Council a 
codex vetustissimus of the Silvae which 
Poggio passed over when he ransacked 
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St. Gall, contenting himself with a 
‘vetustissimus’ from some other place. 
I fancy that the first of these two con- 
clusions will be the one in which most 
persons will prefer to rest. If it bea 
just conclusion, then it appears pretty 
certain that Poggio did not carry his 
‘ Vetustissimus’ to Italy, and that, 
therefore, Politian cannot have collated 
it in Italy between the years 1475-94. 
What Politian collated was either, as I 
have always held, the Matritensis, or 
else, as some think, a copy of the 
Matritensis. Yet there seems to be no 
doubt that in Politian’s time it was be- 
lieved by Italian scholars that Poggio’s 
MS. had been taken to Italy. I have 
given some reasons for thinking that 
the Vetustissimus of Asconius did pass 
to Italy. And though I have not, I 
fear, convinced Mr. Clark, I would 
venture to suggest that the Italian 
scholars inferred that the Statius ‘ Vetus- 
tissimus’ had shared the fortunes of the 
Asconius MS. 
H. W. GARROD. 
Merton College, Oxford. 








REVIEWS 


SOME WORKS ON SYNTAX. 


NoT everyone, it is to be feared, reads 
all the opuscula which are produced by 
modern scholars. This is regrettable, 
but a plain fact. Nor is it possible for 
the Classical Review to criticise them 
all. Nevertheless, they cannot be 
allowed to pass unnoticed: something 
must be done, παχυλῶς καὶ τύπῳ: it is 
an obvious duty to note the tendencies 
and register the advance or retrogres- 
sion of contemporary scholarship. 

We have heard it objected to writers 
on classical subjects that their premisses 
are frequently unsound and their con- 
clusions too often paradoxical. No 
doubt there have been signs of an in- 
clination to disregard the alleged differ- 
ence between hypothesis and fact, and, 
in a laudable desire to extend the field 
of knowledge, to neglect the strict pro- 
cesses of formal logic. But there is a 
large (and, it is gratifying to note, an 


increasing) class of scholars who have | 
not laid themselves open to this re- 
proach, if reproach it be. Far from 
endeavouring, like their more enter- 
prising brethren, to erect a many- 
storied edifice of highly controvertible 
conclusions on the quaking sands of 
a petitio principi, these—the spade- 
workers of scholarship—adopt the safer 
if less ostentatious method of proving 
by a multiplicity of instances what ‘is 
perfectly obvious already. The sur- 
passing merit of this procedure is, that 
it never challenges contradiction; for, 
as a philosopher has well said, there 
can be no contradiction when there is 
nothing to contradict: no one can 
possibly impeach the veracity or cau- 
tion of a writer who deduces conclu- 
sions which were inculcated in the 
nursery from premisses which were 
familiar before the Deluge. Nobody, 
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for instance, is likely to quarrel with 
a writer on grammar who contends 
that the sentences of a Tacitus or a 
Livy can be, and in fact are, connected 
with each other in a large variety of 
ways: nobody can fail to admire the 
industry of a student who collects such 
methods of conjunction from the dusty 
lumber-room of ἃ schoolboy’s dic- 
tionary, and transfers them bodily (with 
the perhaps necessary explanation that 
sed means ‘but’ and that quia is roughly 
equivalent to ‘ because’) to the more 
appropriate mulien of a would-be Doc- 
tor’s Thesis; or who shows that there 
may be a logical connection between 
sentences grammatically separate—as 
when you say ‘It is raining; I am not 
going out’—and supports this un- 
doubtedly probable proposition by some 
fifty examples taken from a single clas- 
sical author. Such investigators gain 
credit not only for a patently true de- 
duction but also for Research, which is 
even more important. And if their 
epoch-making conclusions, at present 
based on a detailed study of only one 
or two Latin writers, are eventually, 
as we understand, to be supported by 
a careful analysis of all the rest, the 
field of research becomes practically 
limitless. For it is not the great writers 
of antiquity alone who connect or do 
not connect their sentences. It is not 
only Livy who supplies a verb with a 
subject, or Virgil who predicates two 
and even three actions of the same 
person. These literary artifices are (we 
believe) the common property of all or 
nearly all persons who have committed 
or do or will commit their thoughts 
to writing. One may look forward to 
a series of grammatical Researchers 
who will eventually approach the whole 
of literature ancient and modern in this 
spirit; and the more they write, the 
more material they will supply for the 
investigations of others. 

The truths which are thus proved 
are, as has been shown, comparatively 
simple. But that cannot be said of the 
language in which they are conveyed. 
That is inevitable: true grammatical 
study must be based upon and employ 
the language of modern Psychology ; 
and in matters of grammar, when Psy- 
chology comes in by the door, mere 


Intelligibility flies out by the window. 
There are many things, such as the 
ordinary form of a simple sentence, 
which are plain enough to the super- 
ficial intelligence of an ordinary man: 
such an one is satisfied, in his shallow 
way, that every verb should have a 
subject, and every subject a verb: once 
there, he is at the bedrock of grammar 
and is content to go no further. But 
these things are not plain to the psy- 
chologist ; or if he finds them plain he 
certainly does not leave them so. If 
the psychological grammarian can get 
no further than the ordinary man, and 
is still at the same point confronted 
with the insoluble ‘ riddle of the painful 
earth’ which has associated a verb with 
a nominative, he can at least define the 
problem in a properly scientific manner: 
and he does so. Thus, a writer, who 
sets out to show that the sentences of 
an epic narrative are on the whole (as 
would be expected) shorter and simpler 
than those of a philosophical argument, 
must of necessity enter first into a con- 
sideration of the undoubted fact that 
some sentences are short and simple 
while others are long and_ involved. 
Or rather (for we are anticipating) he 
must first of all arrive at a proper 
definition of all sentences. ‘ Many of 
the older grammarians,’ he says, ‘ were 
accustomed to define the sentence as 
a combination of words expressing a 
thought.’ That clearly will not do any 
longer: ‘with the increasing promi- 
nence of the biological sciences, and 
the dominance of the law of evolution, 
and more especially with the great 
attention now given to psychology and 
psychological methods of investigation, 
our definition of the sentence has had 
to be revised:’ and on the whole we 
can do no better than accept Wundt’s 
definition. Here it is: ‘ Hiernach 
k6nnen wir den Satz nach seinen 
objektiven wie subjektiven Merkmalen 
definieren als den sprachlichen Aus- 
druck fiir die willkiirliche Gliederung 
einer Gesamtvorstellung in ihre in 
logische Beziehungen zueinander gese- 
tzten Bestandteile.’ 

That clears the ground; and the 
learned author can now proceed, by the 
‘Functional or Dynamic Method of 
Classification’ (either adjective will do 
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quite well; they are both ‘ boss words’) 
to rename simple sentences as Asso- 
ciative and complex ones as Apper- 
ceptive. In short, he and his school 
are now at last approaching the dead 
languages in a scientific spirit; and 
classical studies in their hands. are 
raised to a very high plane indeed. 
The simplest operations of language 
are elevated and ennobled by science. 
When Virgil describes one person or 
set of persons as performing several 
actions,—when for instance he writes: 


Tum vero Teucri incumbunt et litore celsas 
Deducunt toto naves— 


this literary device is ‘Binary Sen- 
tence Structure’—a form of composi- 
tion which, as the learned author points 
out, is ‘not infrequent in the literature 
of several languages.’ Could anything 
be truer than that? That is the merit 
of these modern grammarians: they 
are so true, and so high-toned at the 
same time. When one sentence ex- 
plains a statement already made (as 
when Livy says ‘Ibi stativa habita. 
Milites hibernis  itineribus  adfecti 
sunt’), this method of narrative, only 
elementary to the negligent and the 
shallow, must be defined as Semantic 
Repetition. When Gray (probably un- 
conscious of the grammatical problems 
which he is helping to solve) writes 


The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea: 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 


in this picture (asks the grammarian), 
‘what tells us that the different parts 
belong to the same scene? what, 
but the repetition of the present tense ?’ 
That being shown—and here again the 
acuteness of the investigator rivals the 
inevitability of his conclusion—‘ what 
more is needed?’ What, indeed—but 
to define Gray’s lines as an instance of 
Morphological Repetition? Obviously, 
this is the way to introduce classical 
studies to the philosopher who knows 
little Latin or the ‘unlettered physicist.’ 
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The powder of an indubitable truth (say, 
that two and two make four) is com- 
mended to such, by the jam of a ter- 
minology which is only intelligible to 
a trained specialist—and not always to 
him. 

The Philistine may perhaps not agree 
with this view. He may ask why it is 
necessary to give hard names to easy 
things. We can tell him (if indeed one 
must reason with Philistines): Partly, 
it is done to enhance the dignity of the 
subject. For,—O Philistinus (we will 
say to him), do you ever suffer from a 
headache? Very badly (he will reply), 
when I read the writings of modern 
grammarians. 

And when you have called in the 
physician, he calls it not headache, but 
Cephalalgia ? 

Certainly. 

And that is a word which he does not 
understand, is it not? 

Yes; for he has not learnt Greek. 
So also when I have cut my finger he 
calls it Acute Dactylotomia. 

Does he then seem to you to be more 
wise because he uses these words ? 

Certainly he does; and it is clear 
that he seems so to himself, because 
the more he uses them the more he 
increases the fees which he asks. 

Very well, then: that is an answer to 
you. And on the same reasoning you 
too will wonder at your own cleverness 
when you can employ the long words 
which grammarians teach you. For 
when you find that you on the one hand 
have seemed to yourself hitherto to 
be an ordinary man talking like every- 
body else, and on the other hand have 
all the time been using Semantic and 
Morphological Repetition and Binary 
Sentence Structure, you will be as 
pleased as was Iordanios in the comedy 
which was performed among the Celts, 
when he found that through all his life 
he had escaped his own notice talking 
prose. 

And that is the way to popularise the 
Classics. 
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AESCHINES THE SOCRATIC. 


Aischines von Sphettos: Studien zur 
Literaturgeschichte der Sokratiker. 
Untersuchungen und Fragmente von 
Heinrich Ditrmar. [Vol. xxi of 
Philologische Untersuchungen, edited by 
Kiessling and Wilamowitz- Moellen- 
dorff.| Berlin: Weidmann, 1912. 
8vo. pp. xl. 326. Τὸ m. 


AESCHINES of Sphettus is a somewhat 
shadowy figure even to those who have 
bestowed some attention on the litera- 
ture of the Socratic circle. He founded 
no school; and it is generally admitted 
that his contribution to the progress of 
philosophy was insignificant—a result 
which remains undisturbed by the ex- 
haustive investigations of Dittmar. 
Nevertheless, his writings long con- 
tinued to be in vogue, and the possibility 
of their recovery would by no means be 
a matter of indifference. For there isa 
consensus of testimony among the 
ancients that his dialogues, no less than 
Plato’s, were instinct with the genuine 
Socratic spirit (Diog. L. 2. 61, etc.) ; and 
as an independent witness to the 
personality of his master, he would 
control the inferences to be drawn from 
the divergent testimony of Plato and 
Xenophon. Of course, the scanty 
evidence which survives is much too 
incomplete clearly to display the features 
of the Aeschinean portrait; but by in- 
genious combination of the materials 
which he has gathered together, Dittmar 
has succeeded in recovering so much as 
is available for our information of the 
scope and purpose of some of the 
principal dialogues. 

The book is divided into two parts: the 
first (pp. I-244) contains a detailed in- 
vestigation in six chapters of the six 
dialogues Aspasia, Alcibiades, A xiochus, 
Miltiades, Callias, and Telauges, and of 
their influence upon contemporary 
literature ; and the second (pp. 247-310) 
a critical edition of the ancient festizmonta 
relating to the life and writings of 
Aeschines, and a collection of the exist- 
ing fragments. In the latter portion is 
included (p. 299 ff.) a collection of the 
remains of four dialogues of Antisthenes 
(Aspasia, Heracles, Cyrus, Alcibiades) 


which are held to be closely connected 
with the writings of Aeschines. The 
book is provided with adequate indexes, 
and its critical equipment is worthy of 
the well-known series to which it be- 
longs. The paper and printing are 
good, and I have noticed very few mis- 
prints. 

Some of Dittmar’s results may be 
briefly indicated. The purpose of the 
Aspasia was to promulgate the Socratic 
doctrine that men and women are 
capable of the same virtue, by pointing 
to the example of Aspasia’s intellectual 
and political achievements, and of her 
eminence as the adviser of Pericles and 
the instructress of Lysicles the sheep- 
dealer. It was from her too too that 
Socrates had learnt his philosophical 
conception of the true nature of ἔρως. 
On the other hand, Antisthenes, in his 
dialogue of the same name, considered 
Pericles to have fallen short of his own 
ideal of wisdom ; the uncompromising 
foe of Aphrodite saw nothing but sub- 
jection to ἡδονή in the statesman’s 
connexion with Aspasia. Dittmar in- 
fers that the dialogue of Antisthenes 
was directed against Aeschines, and 
that the latter was also the source of 
the bantering references to Aspasia in 
the Menexenus of Plato. The Menexenus 
is assigned to 386, and the Aspasia of 
Aeschines was not much = earlier. 
Another allusian to Aeschines’ dialogue 
is discovered in Xen. Oec. 3. 14, where 
Socrates promises to introduce Crito- 
bulus to Aspasia, as capable of instruct- 
ing him more thoroughly in the proper 
position of a woman in domestic 
management. Wilamowitz conjectured 
that this was intended as an acknowledg- 
ment of thecompliment which Aeschines 
had paid to Xenophon by describing an 
interview of Aspasia with him and his 
wife. Dittmar accepts the suggestion ; 
but, as Gomperz (Greek Thinkers, 11]. 
342, E. tr.) remarks, it is by no means 
‘obvious.’ It is equally incapable of 
proof—in spite of Dittmar’s confident 
assertion—that Xenophon’s account 
(Mem. 3. 11) of Socrates’ colloquy with 
Theodote was inspired by Aeschines. 

The longest chapter (pp. 65-177) 
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deals with the various writings by 
followers of Socrates which described 
the relations of their master with 
Alcibiades. The character of this 
literature was apologetic in so far as it 
was directed to the defence of Socrates 
against the denunciations of Polycrates 
(Isocr. 11. 4); and this is especially 
true of the chapter which Xenophon 
devotes to the subject (Mem. 1. 2. 12-48). 
Dittmar holds that the earliest of these 
writings was the Cyrus of Antisthenes, 
which was shortly followed by the 
Alcibiades of Aeschines, and perhaps by 
his Axzochus. The two dialogues of 
Aeschines were nearly contemporary 
with Plato’s Meno (c. 391). Some years 
after came the celebrated description in 
the Symposium (384-380). Xenophon’s 
work was considerably later, and last 
in order must be placed the spurious 
Alcibiades I, which passes under the 
name of Plato. Dittmar, who describes 
it as an unsuccessful experiment (p. 
165), assigns it to the years 340-330, 
supposing that it shows the influence 
of the Memorabilia and the Protagoras, 
as well as of the dialogues of Aeschines 
and Antisthenes. A comparison with 
Mem. 4. 2. is worked out in detail, and 
that chapter, in its turn, is brought 
into connexion with the Alcibiades of 
Aeschines. 

Thanks chiefly to a long extract 
quoted by Aristides, we know more of the 
Alcibiades than of the other dialogues: 
and, by making full use of the indica- 
tions which the fragments afford, 
Dittmar has succeeded in effecting a 
plausible reconstruction of its contents. 
But the results are often insecure. 
Thus on p. 117 a passage in Maximus 
Tyrius suggests the indentification of a 
fragment quoted by Demetr. de eloc. 
205 with the opening words of the 
Alcibiades, but on p. 182 reasons are 
given for transferring it to the Miltiades. 
Similarly, if Dalecamp was right in 
holding that ἀπαίδευτον in Athen. 534 c. 
was corrupted from εὐπαίδευτον by a 
common error, the reasoning of p. 86 
falls to the ground. In this connexion 
it should be remembered that Antis- 
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thenes despised παιδεία. On p. 104 
stress is laid upon a distinction between 
moral and intellectual ἀρετή which 
seems to me inconsistent with the 
Socratic attitude as commonly under- 
stood, and on p. 107 the phrase ‘ failure 
in knowledge of evcéBeva’ does not 
square with the proposition that εὐσέβεια 
itself is an ἐπιστήμη. Dittmar is not 
free from the tendency which appears 
to be inseparable from work of this 
kind, namely, that of attaching excessive 
importance to isolated words” and 
phrases. This becomes _ especially 
noticeable in the investigation of 
sources. Thus the use of εὐσεβεστέροις 
as an attribute of eminent statesmen 
such as Themistocles does not justify 
the assumption (pp. 139, 141) that the 
allusions to τὸ θεῖον in [Plat.] Alczb. 1 
124 c and 133 c were suggested by the 
dialogue of Aeschines. Again, con- 
siderable play is made with the re- 
currence of ἐπιμέλεια, ἐπιμελεῖσθαι 
ἑαυτοῦ etc. in Alcibiades I as indicating 
a dependence upon Aeschines, because 
they do not occur in the chapter of 
Xenophon which the author is held to 
have followed. Probably, however, 
the coincidence only proves that the 
duty of self-improvement was frequently 
inculcated by Socrates himself; and, if 
the author of the dialogue required to 
look elsewhere for so common a phrase, 
he might have found it applied to Alci- 
biades in Xenophon (Mem. 1. 2. 24). 

Space will not permit us to notice 
the interesting chapter which is devoted 
to the Telauges, but attention should be 
called to the proposal to insert Τηλαυγεῖ 
in order to elucidate an obscure passage 
in Dio Chrysostom (55. 22: see p. 225). 
On fr. 48 (p. 292) Weil’s correction, 
which Roberts records, should have 
been quoted. 

Dittmar’s book is heartily to be 
welcomed as a valuable contribution to 
the literary history of the Socratic 
school, though it is doubtful if the con- 
clusions drawn as to the interdependence 
of some of the documents concerned 
will meet with general approval. 

A. C. PEARSON. 
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ANTIGONUS GONATAS. 


Antigonus Gonatas. 1 Vol. 8vo. Pp. xii 
+501. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 


ΠΟΤῚ: IAS. 


Tuus much is clear, and it should be 
emphasised as strongly as possible: 
Mr. Tarn has met without flinching the 
most exacting demands of modern 
historical scholarship. His mastery of 
the sources and the secondary literature 
of his subject is beyond all question. 
Moreover, he has created an_intelli- 
gible and satisfying whole out of the 
unyielding materials with which he had 
to struggle; and he has conveyed to us 
his conception of Antigonus Gonatas 
and his age in straightforward, business- 
like English. These qualities, which 
are the things of chief importance in a 
book of this character, assure it a dis- 
tinguished place among recent works 
on the history of Hellas. A history of 
this sort on a period of ancient history 
unduly neglected in England is worth a 
dozen well-written volumes on more 
familiar topics. 

This said, I may pass at once to con- 
troversial matters. I note at the outset, 
however, that the limits of disagreement 
between students of the political history 
of the third century B.c. are constantly 
contracting. Mr. Tarn has returned to 
Homolle’s chronology of Delos. So have 
I (Greek Imperialism, p. 234). Neither 
of us would quarrel very violently with 
Pozzi (whose valuable work entitled Le 
Battaglie di Cos e di Andro, e la politica 
marittima di Antigono Gonata Mr. Tarn 
was unable to use) when he dates all 
Delian items a year earlier than we do. 
If each of us were to plot a curve of the 
ups and downs of Egyptian power in 
the Aegean between 295-4 and 240-39 B.C. 
the result would be pretty much the 
same in all three instances. The differ- 
ence would be mainly that Pozzi and I 
place the movable battles of Cos and 
Andros at two different points of 
Egyptian ascension (253 and 242-1 B.C.), 
while Mr. Tarn places them both to- 
gether at one other point (246 B.C.). 
An approximation of view is achieved 
in that we are all agreed in disconnect- 
ing Cos from the Chremonidean War, 


and Andros, which was certainly a 
Macedonian victory (Pozzi, p. 353), from 
Antigonus Doson. 

The revolt of Athens from Demetrius 
Poliorcetes Mr. Tarn dates in May- 
June, 288 B.c. My date is February- 
March of the same year. I welcome 
our substantial agreement on this im- 
portant point and on the interpretation 
of the passage of Plutarch which comes 
into question. I regret, however, that 
he is unable to accept the Athenian 
secretary-cycle of Kirchner and myself 
for 290-280 B.c., and that Pomtow 
(whose Delphische Archontentafel des 
dritten Jahrhunderts v. Chr. Mr. Tarn 
could not use) has seen fit to reject it 
for the decade that follows. It is some 
slight consolation that each retains 
what the other discards. That neither 
discards rightly seems to me clear; and, 
indeed, Mr. Tarn and independently of 
him De Sanctis (A tti della R. Accademia 
delle Scienze di Torino, vol. xlvii. 3ff.) 
have withdrawn, if not the keystone of 
Pomtow’s edifice, at least a stone of 
structural importance in it, by showing 
that the Areus of the Delphian proxeny 
inscription published by Bourguet in 
Bull. de Corr. Hell., 1911, pp. 488ff. is 
Areus II. and not, as Pomtow thought, 
Areus I. Against Mr. Tarn’s inferences 
from I.G. Il. 5, 309) and the events 
accompanying the débdcle of Demetrius 
Poliorcetes I should like to bring 
Bouché-Leclercq into the field, who 
cannot be charged with having shown 
tenderness to the secretary-cycle, since 
he has never even heard of it. Yet 
he finds best on historical grounds 
(Histoire des Lagides, IV. p. 302; 
Histoire des Séleucides, p. 44f.) the con- 
struction which Kirchner and I are 
accused of having invented to bolster up 
a chronological system. In my judg- 
ment no objection of more than sub- 
jective value has been adduced as yet 
to bring into serious question the main- 
tenance of the secretary-cycle from 
its resumption in 303-2 B.C. (not in 
307-6 B.c. as Mr. Tarn, repeating an 
old error, affirms) to the end of the 
Chremonidean War in 262-1 B.c. That 
the Chremonidean War did actually 
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end in this year has been now made 
doubly certain by the Delian document 
(- XI. 2,114) rightly evaluated by 
Mr. Tarn. 

The evidence being so slight, it is, of 
course, possible, as Mr. Tarn concludes, 
that Macedon was involved in the war 
in the Aegean which the peace of 
255 B.C., mentioned in a new Delian 
document (I.G. XI. 2,116), ended; but 
I find no strong argument for believing 
that such was the case. The interven- 
tion of the Rhodians (whose enmity to 
Ptolemy Philadelphus is attested by 
Blinkenberg’s Chronique du Temple Lin- 
dien, which appeared too late for Mr. 
Tarn to use) and Antiochus II. in the 
revolt of Ptolemy ‘son of King Ptolemy’ 
explains sufficiently the loss of Ionia to 
Egypt without postulating an unattested 
intervention of Antigonus Gonatas also. 
Naturally, if Magas died in 258 B.c., as 
Mr. Tarn and Bouché-Leclercq hold, 
and not in 250 B.c., as Beloch made 
probable, the mission of Demetrius the 
Fair to Cyrene might be regarded as a 


Macedonian war-measure; but, to make 
this chronology plausible, we must have 
a better reason than has been forth- 
coming hitherto why the marriage of 
Berenice and Ptolemy Euergetes and 
the union of Cyrene and Egypt were 
delayed till 247-6 B.c. There are still 
other points on which I cannot agree 
with Mr. Tarn. I am not clear, for 
example, that the partiality of Anti- 
gonus Gonatas for tyrannies was based 
upon expediency and not upon philo- 
sophy, or that the Piraeus was captured 
and again lost by the Athenians between 
286 and 276 B.c. The last word on all 
the problems of the third century B.c. 
has not yet been said by any means. 
I have cited in this review five treatises 
which Mr. Tarn, without any negli- 
gence on his part, did not use. They 
are the clearest proof of the rapidity 
with which the subject is advancing. 
Its progress, however, is bound to be 
facilitated greatly by Mr. Tarn’s hand- 
some book. 
W. 5. FERGUSON. 





DER ORIENT UND DIE FRUHGRIECHISCHE KUNST. 


Der Orient und die friihgriechische Kunst. 
FS) *PROULSEN: | 4to.) Pp. τόδ aad 
197 illustrations. Leipzig: Teubner. 


Dr. PouLsEn’s book is timely and valu- 
able. Recent brilliant discoveries in 
Crete and Greece have naturally tended 
to make recent writers on early Greek 
art ready to exaggerate the influence 
exercised upon it by the Minoan and 
Mycenzan forerunners of the Greeks. 
To this tendency Dr. Poulsen supplies 
a counterblast, reverting to the view 
generally held until lately, that when 
native Greek art began to rise in the 
eighth and seventh centuries it took its 
models and prototypes from the produc- 
tions of the great Empires of Egypt 
and Mesopotamia, the chief intermedi- 
aries being the Phoenicians, who in- 
vented little, but combined in their own 
fashion the forms derived from older 
civilisations. Dr. Poulsen, however, 
makes almost as much play with 
Hittite art as with that of Phoenicia. 
That is a natural result of recent dis- 


coveries in Central and Eastern Asia 
Minor. But it is risky to insist upon 
a Hittite origin for Greek art-forms. 
As Mr. Hogarth points out in the 
7.1: 8. (1913, p. 118), the monuments 
of Syria and Phoenicia which Poulsen 
cites are in many cases too late to serve 
his purpose. But nevertheless I am in 
the main on Poulsen’s side. It was by 
the two ways, the watery paths fre- 
quented by the Phoenicians, and the 
land route leading from Ephesus and 
Miletus into the heart of Asia, that the 
impulse came which set Greek art 
going. It is very improbable that at 
that time much of Mycenaean work 
was to be seen above ground; and if 
the Greeks had accepted its lead, the 
very distinctive and un-Mycenaean art 
of the geometric age could not have 
arisen. It is in the later, not the earlier, 
geometric art that the lotus, the palm- 
ette, the lion, the griffin and other 
oriental forms make their appearance ; 
and we can trace an uninterrupted 
development thence into the art of the 
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sixth century. When Mr. Hogarth 
speaks of ‘the general identity of Minoan 
and archaic Hellenic arts in respect of 
spirits and methods,’ I must strongly 
differ from him. In methods, which 
belong to the whole childhood of art, 
there is some likeness ; in spirit there is 
the sharpest contrast. Norcan I think 
the instances cited in support of 
Minoan derivation of art-forms by Sir 
Arthur Evans in the same journal 
(1912, pp. 277-297) satisfactory. The 
sea-monster attacking a man in a boat 
(p. 291) seems to me to have no relation 
to the Homeric Scylla. I think with 
Poulsen that the art contemporary with 
the Iliad is that which is preserved in 
the tombs of the geometric age; and its 
poverty is exactly what we should 
expect from the Homeric poems them- 
selves, where notable works of art are 
the work either of the Phoenicians or 
of Hephaestus. 

Winter’s attempt to discriminate 
between an early or Mycenaean and a 
later or Ionic strain in the Iliad breaks 
down on closer examination. One need 
not deny that a certain amount of 
Mycenaean tradition and even manner 
of life survives in Homer; but as works 
of art the Iliad and Odyssey are purely 
Greek. And the same applies to the 
Chest of Cypselus and other produc- 
tions of archaic Greek art. 

Dr. Poulsen’s book shows a great 
deal of patient research, and a good 
sense of style in art. He has missed 
little that is of much importance for his 
theme. Whether one agrees with him 
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or not, he gives an excellent survey of 
the ground. The danger in work of 
this kind is always the temptation to 
attach too much value to small points 
of correspondence in style or treatment. 
But such points are almost all we have 
to go by, until we can more exactly 
classify in time and place the monu- 
ments which we possess. How little 
archaeologists are agreed even on large 
questions may be judged when we con- 
sider that one of the most homogeneous 
and definite classes of early metal vases, 
the bronze bowls brought by Layard 
from Nimroud, are by various authori- 
ties given to Egypt, Assyria, Phoenicia, 
Cyprus, and Ionia. The most definite 
evidence that we have, the inscriptional, 
is in favour of Phoenicia; and that 
attribution, in Poulsen’s view and in 
mine, holds the field. At any rate they 
are Asiatic, and not Cretan. 

These bronze bowls are, in fact, the 
key of the problem. They are as early 
as the eighth century, and they show 
almost no likeness to works of Myce- 
naean art, but a decided kinship to the 
arts of Egypt and Assyria, on the one 
hand, and on the other to the archaic 
productions of Miletus and Rhodes. 

It must be confessed that the problem 
of the origin of Greek art is a very 
complicated one, and no simple hypo- 
thesis is likely to suit all the facts; but 
Dr. Poulsen has done notable work in 
indicating clearly some of the lines of 
influence which certainly were actual. 


P. GARDNER. 





ARCHAIC MARBLES OF THE ATHENIAN ACROPOLIS. 


Archaic Marbles of the Athenian Acropolis. 
Hans SCHRADER. Auswahl archais- 
cher Marmorskulpturen im  Akro- 
polis Museum. Fo. Pp. 57. With 
2 coloured plates and 62 engravings. 
Atlas of xvii. plates in heliogravure. 
Wien: A. Holder. 


In this splendid publication, sup- 
ported by the Imperial Austrian Arch- 
aeological Institute, we have the results 
of the long labours of Professor Schrader 
in the Acropolis Museum at Athens. 


How slow and laborious is the work of 
piecing together marble statues out of 
heaps of fragments, probably only those 
fully know who have attempted it. The 
old barbarous fashion was to throw 
away the small fragments, and make 
up the statue in an arbitrary fashion 
with new marble: such procedure seems 
to us now almost unimaginable. By 
degrees Prof. Schrader has so far re- 
stored several of the female figures, the 
horsemen, and other archaic figures, 
that they for the first time produce 
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upon us their due impression. And 
the Austrian Institute has deemed the 
results worthy of publication in admir- 
able coloured and engraved plates. 
There can be no doubt that the archaic 
Corae of Athens claim. a place among 
the most fascinating works of art of all 
time, and are worthy of the best possible 


reproduction. 
The discussions in Prof. Schrader’s 
text naturally turn upon minute 


points of style, which cannot be here 
made intelligible without illustrations. 
In a Review like the Classical, it 15 
possible only to draw attention to some 
of the more general results. As to the 
meaning of the Corae, most archaeo- 
logists would agree with Prof. Schrader 
that they are not portraits, but only 
vaguely ‘women’ dedicated to the 
goddess out of earnings or spoils; the 
individual character which they bear 
may come in part from the private 
experience of the artist, but more often 
is the imprint of a school. They are 
marble slaves, given in the place of 
living women. The dress has given 
rise to endless discussion: Prof. 
Schrader agrees with the view of A. 
von Netoliczka, based upen experi- 
ments, that the garments worn by the 
Corae are but two, an Ionic chiton 
visible on breast and shoulders and con- 
tinued from waist to feet, and a ‘small 
over garment, worn over one or both 
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shoulders, but not coming below the 
hips. It seems to me that if one can 
only accept the paradox that the artists 
who coloured the ladies gave different 
colours to various parts of the same 
garment, the view of Netoliczka offers 
the best clue yet found for the laby- 
rinth, and puts out of court the com- 
plicated imaginations of Lechat, and 
even the much more reasonable sug- 
gestions of Dickins. : 

Prof. Schrader’s close study of the 
Corae has suggested to him a number 
of problems in early art-history. He 
is disposed to give to the Athenian 
Antenor, whose Cora is noted, thé 
marble pediment of the temple of the 
Alcmaeonidae at Delphi. He takes up 
Furtwangler’s view of a great school of 
marble sculptors at Paros, who in- 
fluenced Athens more than the Chian 
School, and were probably the artifi- 
cers of the Treasuries of the Cnidians 
and Siphnians at Delphi, as well as 
of the seated figure of Athena on the 
Acropolis which is often connected with 
Endoeus. He even sees the influence 
of this Parian school in the Pediments 
of the Parthenon. For discussions on 
these subjects the student must go to 
Prof. Schrader’s text, which is brief, 
compact, and very clear, a graceful 
record of much strenuous labour. 


P. GARDNER. 





LEX DEL. 


Mosaicarum et Romanarum Legum Colla- 
tio: with Introduction, Facsimile, and 
Transcription of the Berlin Codex, 
Translation, Notes, and Appendices. 
By Rev. M. Hyamson, LL.D., BA! 
81 ἴῃ. Χ 5h in. 1vol. Pp. lvi + 300. 
London, New York, Toronto, Mel- 
bourne, and Bombay: Henry Frowde, 
Oxford University Press, 1913. 215. 
net. 


ALTHOUGH the Collatio was published in 
England some two and a half centuries 
ago, the present work may be regarded 
as the only substantial edition that has 
ever been issued by a British scholar ; 
and there are indications that its ap- 


pearance is somewhat of an accident. 
Dr. Hyamson, a prominent official in 
the Jewish community in London, now 
a Rabbi in New York, seems to have 
been looking about for a subject for his 
thesis for the Doctorate in Laws of the 
University of London (though no hint 
of this is discoverable in the volume) 
and to have been attracted by ‘the pros- 
pect of an interesting comparison be- 
tween two great systems,’ suggested by 
the title of the Collatio. When, unfor- 
tunately, ‘ closer inspection showed that 
this promise was illusory,’ he still held 
on to the subject. We may say at once 
that he gives only two and a half pages 
of ‘ additional notes’ on Jewish Law— 
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notes ‘additional’ to a considerable 
number of passing references at the foot 
of the text; and we have difficulty in 
realising that a capable Jewish scholar 
like Dr. Hyamson has been unable to 
adduce more ample illustration from 
Jewish sources. Wetrust that a second 
edition will afford him an opportunity 
of extending this interesting and 
specially pertinent element of the work. 

The Collatio has intrinsic merits justi- 
fying a fresh—and an English—edition. 
It is an early, if somewhat rude, effort 
in Comparative Law, of which we nowa- 
days hear so much and see so little. It 
confirms numerous texts of the Corpus 
Iuris, and even supplies occasional 
deficiencies in various sources of Roman 
Law. The discovery of the Vienna and 
Vercelli Codices, with Mommsen’s 
opinion that the Vienna Codex comes 
nearest to the archetype, lend increased 
interest to the study of the text, though 
the industry of German scholars from 
Blume to Mommsen has diminished 
the opportunities of originality. Dr. 
Hyamson proves himself a diligent com- 
piler, but it would be a superficial judg- 
ment to dismiss him as a mere compiler. 
We think, indeed, that he has not com- 
piled enough; that he ought to have 
plundered his predecessors more boldly, 
so as to relieve the English student from 
the necessity of further reference to 
them. But he has done useful original 
work in studying the Codices minutely 
and in passing critically through his 
mind everything that has been written 
on the subject. If his critical faculty is 
not always adequate to cope with pre- 
vious commentators, he must bear the 
consequences; but, in estimating his 
originality, it is to be remembered that 
the possible scope of achievement is 
severely limited, not merely by the dili- 
gence and acuteness of his predecessors, 
but by the lack of materials for pushing 
forward to stable conclusions upon any 
of the points that still remain in doubt. 

Dr. Hyamson introduces the Collatio 
with a series of short essays on the 
manuscripts, on the title and the plan 
of the work, on its purpose, on the date 
and the place of its composition, and on 
its authorship. The essays present a 
careful critical summary of what other 
scholars have written, together with his 
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own conclusions. It seems unnecessary 
to have spent several pages in detailing 
the other contents of the Codices: it 
is the Collatio itself that we are con- 
cerned with, not the other matters that 
are bound up with it. But such excess 
is readily pardonable ; and then Blume 
had already committed it. Dr. Hyam- 
son handles some earlier theories with 
point and vigour; he is less successful 
in his positive conclusions. He sets 
aside—on sufficient grounds, we think 
—theories of Dirksen and Huschke as 
to the purpose of the Collatio, and con- 
cludes that the work ‘ was prepared for 
the instruction of Christian clerics and 
served as an introduction to the study 
of Roman Law, perhaps also as an 
elementary guide in practice,’ its main 
purpose however being ‘to teach Roman 
Law.’ Of course it would teach Roman 
Law, so far as it went, to anybody that 
read it with understanding ; but how it 
could be intended as an introduction to 
Roman Law in the ordinary sense of 
the expression is by no means apparent, 
and still less is it clear how it could be 
of any special use in practice, except as 
a convenient collection of a few texts on 
a very limited number of points. One 
hesitates to dissent from the opinion 
that ‘the Compiler’s aspiration’ was 
‘that the Mosaic Law should serve asa 
norm for Roman legislation.’ Logically, 
this ought to be true; and we will only 
say that Dr. Hyamson’sargument should 
perhaps have been expressed in more 
guarded terms. Again, though the 
Collatio may not improbably have been 
compiled in Italy, yet the fact that the 
extant manuscripts come from Italy 
cannot surely be ‘strong evidence,’ or 
evidence at all, on the point. Dr. 
Hyamson criticises forcibly previous 
opinions, and especially Huschke’s and 
Rudorff’s, as to the authorship, but his 
own conclusion that ‘the compiler was 
probably an obscure clerical official 
practising in the Bishop’s Court, who 
was possibly also a teacher of Roman 
Law’ can hardly be accepted beyond 
the word ‘clerical’ and the suggested 
possibility. The plain fact is that 
speculation in the absence of materials 
is vain, and Dr. Hyamson cannot be 
expected to be a shrewder diviner than 
Rudorff or another. 
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The outstanding merit of Dr. Hyam- 
son’s work is a facsimile of the Berlin 
Codex, the best of the three. Here isa 
solid basis; whereas, if we require to 
consult the other Codices, we have to 
journey to Vienna and Vercelli, or to 
turn to the secondary authority of 
Blume and Mommsen’s reports. Is it 
not a deplorable handicap on British 
scholarship that not a single library in 
the country—-not even the British 
Museum or the Bodleian—can furnish 
us with a photographic or rotographic 
reproduction of the manuscripts that 
form the basis of the study of Roman 
Law? This facsimile, then, alone makes 
the book amply worth the money. Op- 
posite the facsimile Dr. Hyamson places 
a very careful transcript, with critical 
notes at the foot of the page. Next he 
prints his own text, with his translation 
opposite, and with illustrative and ex- 
planatory notes below. Then he gives 
specimens of errors in the Codices—as 
Blume does—many of which are not 
peculiar to these Codices, and some are 
scarcely errors at all, such as the inter- 
change of w and ὁ. Then come the 
Textual Variants, in parallel columns, 
followed by the superscriptions and sub- 
scriptions of the Titles. All these we 
should have preferred to have in imme- 
diate connexion with the text, as in 
Blume —an arrangement that would 
make for clearness as well as for con- 
venience. It needs some similar experi- 
ence to enable one to appreciate fully 
the care that Dr. Hyamson has bestowed 
on this fundamental part of his enter- 
prise. We note one exceptional lapse, 
which leads to a curious blunder. On 
Ρ. ὃ Dr. Hyamson prints ‘ Iniuria si 
quidem atrox id est graui [rerum non 
sine iudicis| arbitrio estimatur.’ The 
bracket means ‘words obliterated and 
supplied from the Editions.’ But the 
original, though damaged, is perfectly 
clear, so that the bracket is unnecessary. 
(Mommsen, by the way, reads grams, 
which is misprinted grawi in the foot- 
note, though given rightly on p. 182 
among the textual variants.) Dr. Hyam- 
son reads ‘ atrox, id est grauis, non est, 
sine ludicis arbitrio,’ and asks in a note 
‘ Does this refer to the Praetor?’? The 
very question should have put him on 
inquiry. He translates: ‘ An injury, if 


it is not outrageous, that is, of an aggra- 
vated character, is assessed for damages 
without recourse to the zudex for deci- 
sion.’ Yet he knows (as his note goes. 
on to indicate) that this must be wrong. 
If he had referred to Ulp. Reg. ‘de 
iniuriis,’ which is-restored from this 
passage—he notes other restorations, 
but not this one (is he still relying on 
Blume ?)—he would have found that 
Kriiger, following Huschke, writes ‘si 
quidem atrox (id est grauis) non est, nom 
sine iudicis arbitrio, etc.’; and Blume, 
though omitting the first ‘non,’ shows 
‘non’ before ‘sine iudicis arbitrio.’ 

The translation calls for little remark. 
It carefully expresses the sense in plain 
language, without rigid adherence to 
the text, yet without arbitrary depar- 
tures. On the first page ‘had sold, or 
procured, poison’ (uenenum habuerit 
uendiderit parauerit) shows accidentally 
the virtue of a comma: it should be 
‘had [in his possession], sold, etc.’ 
‘ Relegare’ is usually translated by the 
general term ‘exile’; but in VIII. 3. 1, 
where ‘in insulam relegantur’ occurs in 
connection with ‘in exilium aguntur,” 
the translation reads, ‘are sentenced to 
exile or deportation to anisland’ (and so in 
XII. 3. 1), while ‘ poenam deportationis ” 
in the next paragraph is ‘the punish- 
ment of deportation.’ Generally, if not 
uniformly, ‘capite puniri’ is ‘to suffer 
capital punishment.’ In such cases, when 
the Latin is at hand, there is no risk 
of misleading the merest beginner; yet 
technically there is a blemish. ‘ Palam 
corpore quaestum facere’ (IX. 2. 2) does 
not seem well rendered by ‘to act as a 
public performer.’ ‘Augustis conss.’ 
(X. 3. 1) is rightly ‘in the consulship of 
the Emperors’; but ‘Caess. conss.’ 
(X. 4.1) and “CC. conss.’ (Χο 6. 1). aa 
immediately following paragraphs, are 
but loosely rendered by ‘ The Emperors.’ 
‘Ob res depositas dolus tantum praes- 
tari solet’ is translated with inadequate 
precision: ‘in an action of deposit, 


damages are given for fraud,’ omitting © 


the distinctive emphasis of limitation. 
When Claudius was tossed in a blanket 


and ‘ita male acceptus fuerit ut .. .’, 
the translation should be more exact 
than ‘was so roughly handled... .; 


and in the same extract, ‘duo milia’ is. 
accidentally rendered ‘200 sestertia.’ 
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All such slips are readily remediable 
in another edition. 

The further matters include a table of 
the Sources of the Collatio, an Index of 
Citations, and a Bibliography, in all of 
which Blume has been very serviceable. 

Dr. Hyamson’s volume, though falling 
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short of the magistral standard, is a 
laborious and useful piece of work that 
would have amply earned the degree of 
Doctor of Laws in any university of 
Europe. 

A. Ε΄ MurIson. 
University of London, University College. 





SHORT NOTICES 


AESCHYLUS’ SEPTEM. 


The Seven against Thebes of Aeschylus. 
Rendered into English verse by 


Epwyn Bevan. 1 vol. γῇ Χο. 
Pp. 96. London: Edward Arnold, 
012... Price 2s. 


Mr. Epwyn Bevan’s translation of the 
Septem is forcible and picturesque: it is 
sometimes over-long, over-rugged and 
over-elaborate, but it is never flat and 
never wanting in distinction. Indi- 
vidual lines are admirable, as ¢.g. 397-8, 
‘I blench for no man’s brave caparison : 
Blazons can deal no wounds,’ and 601, 
‘Delusion is a field whose fruit is 
death. The beginning of the chorus 
(822 sqq.) excellently reflects the metre 
and symmetry as well as the spirit of 
the original, and a good example of 
Mr. Bevan’s skill as ἃ translator 
of lyrics is furnished by such lines as 
226-229: 
True ; but God is mightier, past all divining ; 

Though a man be ne’er so straitened and in 

grief held fast, 
He will give for labour lightness and for cloud 
clear shining, 
And lift up his head at the last. 


The translator often errs on the side 
of undue length: thus δουλοσύνας ὕπερ 
becomes ‘ Lest a day dawn dark and 
the shame of bondage cover our faces,’ 
and the one word ὠλεσίοικον is repre- 
sented by ‘the house is brought to 
nothing and the great house broken.’ 
At times there is something of the 
ruggedness and obscurity of Browning 
as a translator of Aeschylus: e.g. ‘ Each 
launched a breast in that same mother- 
flank As his first made,’ and ‘ He doth 
know what her dark is and prove her’ 
are somewhat cryptic lines. The use of 
γλῶτται in translating Aeschylus must 


always be a matter of individual judg- 
ment, but it is not the rarest words of 
the poet that are represented by the 
most unusual words of the translator. 
‘ Bodement,’ ‘ vision’ as a verb, “1 rede 
thee,’ ‘magnipotent,’ ‘prehend,’ are 
renderings of nothing very exceptional 
in Aeschylus. Mr. Bevan has based 
his version on Mr. Sidgwick’s text, but 
in 1038 seems to have preferred to read 
κοινωνεῖ instead of κοινώνει. It is greatly 
to be hoped that we shall have more 
versions of Aeschylus from the same 
pen, for the merits of this translation 
much outweigh its defects. 


A. S. OWEN. 
Keble College, Oxford. 





AIDS TO CRITICAL STUDY. 


Kleine Texte fiir Vorlesungen und Ubun- 


gen. Herausg. von H. LIETZMANN. 
Bonn: Marcus and Weber. —2o: 
Antike Fluchitafeln, R. WtwNscu, 


25 Auflage, 70 pf.—77: Hippocratis 
de Aere Agquts Locts, mit der alten 
lat. Ubersetzung, G. GUDERMANN, 
M. 1.20.—80: Virgil Aeneid II. mit 
Servius, E. DIEHL, M. 2, cloth 
M. 2.50.—82: Apollonius Dyscolus de 
Prononumbus pars generalis, P. MAAs, 
M. 1.—84: Aus emem gr. Zauber- 
papyrus, R. Wtnscu, 70 pf—8q: 
Euripides, Medea, mit Scholien, E. 
DIEHL, M. 2.60, cloth M. 3. 


THERE is no need to point out again 
how valuable these books may be made 
in classical work. They give just that 
touch of discovery which is so rare in 
our mechanical system; and they enable 
us to show how sources may be dealt 
with. The Fluchttafeln, which are here 
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reissued, throw quite a new light for 
most people on the ancient life, and the 
Magical Papyrus is useful for the same 
purpose. Wiinsch supplies a good com- 
mentary, which is necessary for the 
reader of such documents. This papyrus 
is partly in prose; partly in various 
kinds of verse, which show metrical 
peculiarities of a transitional type. 
Hippocrates and Dyscolus are novelties 
in the schoolroom. This essay of 
Hippocrates is especially worthy of a 
place in study, for its wisdom and 
originality, its critical and true scientific 
spirit. A few notes would have been 
welcome. A specimen of grammar in 
Greek is also illuminating ; it may seem 
strange, but it is wholesome to find that 
even the technical terms meant some- 
thing to those who made them. Nor is 
it barren work for the learner to see 
what sort of things are to be found in 
the Scholia to Greek authors and in 
Servius ; indeed, in my opinion either 
of these Little Texts is a better educa- 
tional tool than the school editions that 
are commonly used. 


W. Η. D. Rouse. 


Die Mysterienreligion und das Problem 
des I Petrusbriefes. Von RICHARD 
PERDELWITZ. Gr. 8vo. Pp. 108. 
Giessen: Topelmann, 911. M. 3.60. 


Eptktet und das Neue Testament. Von 
ADOLF BONHOFFER. Gr. 8vo. Pp. ix 


+412. Giessen: Toépelmann, 1011. 
M. 15. 


THESE two volumes of the Religion- 
geschichtliche Versuche und Vorarbetten 
both deal with the influence of heathen 
ideas on the New Testament, and may 
conveniently be treated together. Per- 
delwitz’s aim is to apply to one book of 
the New Testament the mass of material 
recently collected, and in particular the 
results of such scholars as Dieterich, 
Reitzenstein, Wendland and Cumont. 
He begins by investigating the literary 
problems of 1 Peter and concludes that 
it is a composite work, i. 3-iv. 11 being 
an address to the newly baptised, i. 1, 2 
and iv. 12-v. 14 a subsequent letter to 
the same people. His main argument is 
that in the first part sufferings are re- 
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garded as still in the future, in the 
latter section they are a present reality. 
Unfortunately, little reliance can be 
placed on the judgment of a writer who 
can frame such a hypothesis as that on 
p- 105. Rejecting the attribution of 
the epistle to the apostle Peter, in all 
seriousness he suggests another Peter of 
later date, who also had a spiritual son 
Mark, and sent a letter through another 
emissary called Silvanus.. The rest of 
the book is much more valuable. The 
author gives full parallels from the docu- 
ments of the mystery religions to a 
number of difficult expressions in I Peter, 
and makes out a strong case for the 
hypothesis that both writer and readers 
were, if not actually former initiates, at 
least thoroughly conversant with the 
ideas and phraseology of the mysteries. 

The second volume deals with a more 
familiar subject. The author, who has 
already published two works on Epic- 
tetus (Epiktet und die Stoa, 1890: Die 
Ethik des Stotkers Epiktet, 1894), gives an 
exhaustive treatment to the problem of 
the relation between Epictetus and the 
New Testament. After refuting with 
little difficulty the hypothesis of Zahn 
and Kuiper, that the philosopher was 
influenced by Christianity, he proceeds 
to show, in agreement with Clemen, 
that the New Testament has not been 
influenced by the Stoa. Even where the 
language agrees, the ideas behind the 
words are radically different. This con- 
cludes the first book. The second book 
is devoted to a constructive account of 
the Stoic and Christian systems, with a 
detailed examination of their respective 
vocabularies and leading conceptions. 
Bonhoffer decides that the resemblances 
are of little account in comparison with 
the divergences. The book shows learn- 
ing and trustworthy critical judgment ; 
its great length and the absence of illus- 
trative matter from other sources make 
it tedious reading, at least for an Eng- 
lishman. But the labour which its com- 
position must have entailed will have 
been well spent if it helps to lay to rest 
the perverse attempt to explain the 
origin of Christianity in terms of 
Stoicism. 


W. K. LowTHER CLARKE. 
Cavendish Rectory, Suffolk. 
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Studia Critica in Scholia ad Aristophanis 
Aves. Scripsit M. G. F. Renkema. 
Pp. 96. Utrecht: Kemink, rgrt. 


Miss RENKEMA shows considerable skill 
in her treatment of the scholia on the 
Birds, sometimes in emending them, 
sometimes in vindicating them against 
emendation, in fresh interpretations, 
divisions of a scholion into two, and so 
on. She makes it clear how much still 
remains to be done with their text and 
explanation; and a good many of her 
own suggestions, though not all, seem 
likely to win acceptance. Though con- 
cerned mainly with the Birds, she treats 
incidentally a fair number of passages 
in the scholia on other plays. Naturally 
she has often to refer to Dr. Rutherford’s 
work, and there are a good many shrewd 
expressions of dissent from his com- 
mentary. Students of Aristophanes 
who concern themselves with the 
scholia will certainly have to make 
themselves acquainted with what she 
writes, and it is to be hoped she will 
extend her work methodically to the 
other plays. 
HERBERT RICHARDS. 





A COMMENTARY ON 
HERODOTUS. 


A Commentary on Herodotus, with intro- 
duction and appendixes. By W. W. 
Howand J. WELLs. In2vols. Vol.L., 
Books i.-iv. pp. xli+446. Vol. II., 
Books y.-ix. pp. viii+ 423. γέ" x5". 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1012. 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. net per vol. 


THIs is an important book, which ought 
to be welcomed not only by under- 
graduates (for whom it is primarily 
written) but by all who are interested 
in Herodotus. It puts into convenient 
and accessible form a vast amount 
of learning and criticism, making the 
study of this father of history a much 
easier matter than it used to be. As 
originally planned the work was to 
have been the joint production of the 
late Mr. H. D. Leigh and Mr. How; 
but upon the lamentably early death of 
the former, Mr. Wells was induced to 
collaborate in his stead. Though Mr. 
Wells had access to Mr. Leigh’s notes 
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on the early portion of the history, it 
may be assumed that the first volume 
is almost entirely his own work, and 
the second that of Mr. How—though 
both authors take joint responsibility 
for the book as a whole. 

There is a lengthy introduction con- 
sisting of a series of critical essays upon 
Herodotus and his writings. The date 
of the various books is considered, and 
priority is awarded to the section vil. 
toix. Inasmuch as formal ‘publication,’ 
did not exist in those days, and additions 
or corrections were probably made from 
time to time, a certain amount of incon- 
sistency and contradiction is not un- 
natural, and may be explained on this 
thesis. 

Though fully alive to the deficiencies 
of Herodotus’ equipment for history 
writing—his ignorance of any language 
but Greek (which put him at the 
mercy of his informants and guides), 
his credulity, his theological bias—the 
editors cannot refuse him a high place 
among historians. He is the Marco 
Polo of antiquity, an excellent story 
teller, no scientist, no philosopher, but 
a biographer first, a geographer next, 
and an anthropologist all the time. 

The notes (which are commendably 
full) deal with the subject matter of the 
work rather than with the textual diffi- 
culties, though these are not by any 
means neglected. Fifteen appendixes 
in Vol. I. and seven in Vol. II. deal 
with the more complicated points arising 
in the course of the narrative; there are 
four maps or plans of singular clearness 
in each volume, an excellent index, and 
a full bibliography. Altogether an in- 
dispensable edition, well conceived and 
attractively produced. 


R. B. LATTIMER. 





PROFESSOR SCHENKL’S 
MARCUS AURELIUS. 


Marci Antonini in Semet ipsum. Libri 
XII. By H. ScHENKL. 8vo. Leip- 
sig: Teubner, 1913. 


Tuis edition will be welcomed by every 
student of a difficult but much-read 
author. Not least amongst its merits 
is the excellent index. The introduction 
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contains much that is new and valuable, 
including a complete conspectus of the 
MSS., among them five minor ones not 
mentioned by Stich or Leopold. A 
reasonable doubt is here thrown on the 
received opinion that the Codex P. of 
Xylander was from the Palatine Library, 
but much more disputable is the view 
that all our existing MSS. are derived 
from the one copy mentioned by Bishop 
Arethas about goo A.D. The Scholia to 
Lucian, as generally admitted, and per- 
haps to Dio Chrysostom, are by the 
same Arethas, but Professor Schenkl 
would credit him also with scholia 
on Epictetus and Marcus. On this 
point he is not very convincing. The 
reference (on Dio XXXII. 15) to πάντα 
ἐκεῖθεν pet (II. 13), long ago pointed out 
by Tristan (Comm. Hist. I. 619), is now 
duly recorded, but it has escaped the 
editor that Tzetzes twice (Cul. VII. 803, 
VIII. 222) alludes to the ἀναθυμίασις 
of Marcus (V. 33, VI. 15). Stich’s 
plausible theory, that the Anthology, 
transcribed in our MSS. of excerpts 
from Marcus, was the work of Planudes, 
is rather summarily set aside. As to 
the epigram on Marcus’ book found at 
the end of Codex A, the editor does not 
seem to be aware that its inclusion in 
the Anthologia Palatina was noted as 
long ago as 1826 by N. Bach. The 
apparatus criticus and synopsis of emen- 
dations deals thoroughly with all sources 
of information. Among contributions to 
the latter the two new names of Rader- 
macher and Lemercier appear. Care is 
taken to give the credit of emendations 
to the first proposer of them. In this 
way Wyse comes to his own again for 
his brilliant suggestion of Aévtatos 
(IV. 33). But a suggestion in X. 37, 
credited to Jackson, properly belongs 
to Kronenberg (Classical Review, XIX. 
301 f.). 

: The text has been conservatively dealt 
with, but the editor is perhaps too fond of 
his doctrine of lacunae, and his theory 
of the occurrence of these at regular 
intervals owing to the fraying of the one 
original MS. (if the present writer has 
understood his meaning) cannot be said 
to be proved, or even probable. Some 
valuable emendations are suggested by 
the editor, such as ἕξις αὐτῷ, following 
Xylander’s et sunt habitus, for ἕξεις 


αὐτὸ (VII. 16), but the loci desperati are 
mostly desperati still. In XI. 26 ᾿Εφεσίων 
(wrongly indexed as X. 31) is retained 
against Gataker’s drastic remedy 
"Ἐπικουρείων. Could the word be re- 
ferred to Heracleitus, or his followers ? 
This admirable edition, ‘ complete in all 


its numbers,’ leaves but little in the’ 


present state of our knowledge for suc- 
ceeding editors to glean in respect to 
the collation or past history of our MSS. 
or the elucidation of the text. 
C. R. HAINES. 
Godalming. : 





Le Futur Grec. Par VicTOR MAGNIEN. 


Cm. 25x16. 2 vols. Pp. xii+448 
and ix+337. Paris: Honoré Cham- 
pion, 1912. Fr. 2o. 


In this book the author has made a 
very thorough investigation into the 
history of the forms and usages of the 
Greek Future. The first volume, deal- 
ing with the forms, contains an 
exhaustive list of the passages in 
literature in which they occur, set 
side by side with the forms of the 
sigmatic aorist. This material is con- 
tained in six chapters dealing in order 
with the regular sigmatic future (sub- 
divided according to the nature of the 
root ending), the future in -éw and -da, 
the reduplicated sigmatic future, the 
two futures -passive, and the Doric 
future. The general conclusions to be 
drawn from this material are summed 
up in a few pages at the end of the 
volume. This arrangement may not be 
scientifically accurate, but it is a very 
practical method of treating the sub- 
ject. In the second volume Dr. Mag- 
nien deals firstly with the use of the 
future, again with a very full list of 
the passages, and secondly with its 
origin. This volume undoubtedly pro- 
vides more interesting reading than the 
first, which is little more than a list of 
forms, and the conclusions to which the 
author comes as to the origin of the 
future are highly interesting. It is 
only in these last few pages that the 
other Indo-germanic languages are 
brought into the discussion. In this 
Dr. Magnien shows a laudable restraint, 
as otherwise the issue might perhaps 
have been confused, and the book 


— 
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would certainly have become unwieldy. 
The opinion of the author that the 
Greek future was originally a desidera- 
tive formation, receives considerable 
support from Dr. Charpentier’s recently 
published book, Die Desiderativbildungen 
des Arischen. Le Futur Grec forms a 
valuable contribution to our knowledge 
of the forms and syntax of the Greek 
verb; and its use as a book of reference 
is very greatly increased by full and 
well-arranged indexes. 
R. L. TURNER. 





CASAR’S FELDZUGE IN 
GALLIEN UND BRITANNIEN. 


Ciasar’s Feldziige in Gallien und Britan- 
nien von T. RicE HotmeEs, Uberset- 
zung und Bearbeitung von W. SCHOTT 
zu ende gefiihrt von F. ROSENBERG 
8vo. xiv +299, with 3 maps. Leipzig 
und Berlin: B. G. Teubner, 1913. 
M. Ὁ: 


Ir is a high but well-deserved compli- 
ment to Dr. Rice Holmes that his 
monumental works on Caesar should 
appear in German. Almost the whole 
text of the Conquest of Gaul, and of 
the three chapters in Ancient Britain 
which deal with the invasions of Caesar, 
has been faithfully translated from the 
original. But the long discussions, 
which form the second parts of Dr. 
Holmes’ works, have been omitted or 
curtailed, only such portions being re- 
tained as are strictly necessary for the 
understanding of the narrative. The 
result is that the German translation 
is less than a quarter of the size of the 
original works, forming but a single slim 
book instead of two bulky volumes. 
The translation seems admirable to 
an English reader, at once accurate and 
clear. Only two small errors need be 
noticed. The number of the Belgic 
levies (p. 51) should be nearly 300,000, 
not over 300,000, and on p. 62 ‘nach 
Westen’ is a slip for ‘eastward.’ The 
task of selection and compression has 
also been carried out with care and 
judgment. We cannot expect German 
readers of Caesar to toil through lengthy 
refutations of obscure English and 
French antiquaries, who have mistaken 
NO. CCXXXVIII. VOL. XXVII. 
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the place in Gaul from which Caesar 
sailed or that at which he landed in 
England, nor yet learned disquisitions 
on the ethnology of Gaul and Britain, 
on the geography of Gaul, or on pre- 
historic ages in Britain. For their 
purpose the general description given 
of Celtic culture and religion is amply 
sufficient. It may, however, be sug- 
gested that some estimate of the trust- 
worthiness of Caesar’s Gallic Commen- 
taries might well have been compiled 
from Dr. Holmes’ excursus on the sub- 
ject, as well as a fuller description of 
that matchless instrument of conquest, 
Caesar’s army. Further, we hold that 
plans should have been given at least 
of Gergovia and Alesia, where Dr. 
Holmes is barely intelligible without 
such assistance. 

The three maps at the end of the 
volume—one of Gaul and two of South- 
East Britain—are reproduced from the 
English originals, but curiously enough 
the map of East Kent is styled ‘ Ost- 
England,’ while on that of Siidost 
England, though not on that of Gallien, 
Portus Itius is doubtfully identified 
with Wissant. This must be a mere 
oversight, as the identification has been 
withdrawn ten years ago by Dr. Holmes, 
and is elaborately disproved in his 
volume on Britain, and denied on p. 87 
of the present work. Yet a few errors 
and omissions do not affect the great 
value of the translators’ work. It is 
indeed to be hoped that if ever Dr. 
Holmes reissues the shorter edition of 
his Caesar’s Conquest of Gaul (Macmillan, 
1903), he will include the additional 
matter to be found in this German 
translation. 


W. W. How. 
Merton College, Oxford. 





LAURAND ON PROSA 
NUMEROSA. 


L. Laurand: Ce qu'on satt et ce qu’on 
ignore du Cursus (Publications du 
Museé Belge, Revue de Philologie 
classique, No. 39). Pp. 20. Louvain 
and Paris, 1913. 


M. Lauranp’s writings on the rhyth- 

mical cadence of Cicero’s prose have 

always seemed to me to offer the most 
U 
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sensible, sober and convincing treat- 
ment of this fascinating but perilous 
subject. Cicero’s own account of the 
clausula is rightly taken as the proper 
clue to the labyrinth, and M. Laurand’s 
readers (unlike Prof. Zielinsky’s) are 
neither bewildered by -a huge mass of 
statistics nor (if they know anything of 
Latin phonetics) shocked by impossible 
theories of the pronunciation of final 
and other syllables. Since the publica- 
tion of Mr. Clark’s Fontes Prosae Nu- 
merosae many additions have been made 
to the bibliography. They are all re- 
corded on the opening pages of this 
brochure, which I would recommend 
to anyone who thinks of taking up this 
line of research. 
W. M. Linpsay. 





Apulet Psyche et Cupido cura Lupovict 
ὉΠ ΘΕ Sva. ..Pp.: 45. Pab- 
lished by Philip Lee Warner for 
the Medici Society, Ltd. (Riccardi 
Press Books). 65. net. 


THE Riccardi series of classical texts 
has been enriched by the addition of 
the Cupid and Psyche of Apuleius, a 
work peculiarly suited to an édition de 
luxe. It is an exquisite little volume, 
for which no praise can be too high. 
If there be anything to regret, it is 
that Mr. Lee Warner has not thought 
fit to print the whole of the Golden 
Ass. The text is that of Dr. Purser, 
already noticed in the Classical Review, 
and is printed continuously without 
division into books and chapters, a 
practice which, though it would be 
regrettable in a text produced for the 
professional scholar, is eminently justi- 
fied in an edition of this kind owing 
to the added beauty which it gives to 
the page. 
H. E. But er. 


University College, London. 





A Companion to Latin Studies. Edited 
by Sir J. E. Sanpys, Litt.D., F.B.A. 
Second Edition. 141 illustrations and 
2 maps. Pp. xxxv+8g1. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1913. 18s. net. 


Ir is a testimony to the usefulness of 
the Companion that a second edition 


should have been called for within two 
years of its publication in 1910. The 
changes introduced have been, of neces- 
sity, but slight; some of the more 
technical articles have been revised, four 
modern illustrations have been substi- 
tuted for older ones, the bibliographies 
have been brought up to date, and a few 
misprints and slips have been corrected; 
the pagination remains the same. But 
we notice that at least four slight errors 
to which attention was called in our 
review of the first edition (C. R. xxv, 
pp- 260 ff.) still remain; and Professor 
Ridgeway is hardly to be congratulated 
on the tone of his reference (p. 34, last 
line) to the most thorough book in the 
English language dealing with pre- 
historic Italy. 
ERNEST E. GENNER. 


Jesus College, Oxford. 





Apulejus von Madaura und das rémische 


Privatrecht. Von Fritz NoRDEN. 
196 pages, 8vo. Published by Teub- 
ner, 1912. 3 marks 50 pf. 


IN this painstaking book Herr Norden 
has attempted to show the light thrown 
on Roman law by the works of Apuleius. 
To do this he takes various depart- 
ments of Roman law, and proceeds to 
illustrate them by every possible pas- 
sage in Apuleius that can be con- 
ceived to bear on them. The result 
is a volume which suffers grievously 
from prolixity, but provides a sound 
and sensible commentary on legal 
questions and phrases in the works of 
Apuleius, It will be useful to the 
student of Apuleius to a far greater 
extent than to the student of Roman 
law, and it is perhaps a pity that it 
has not been cast more definitely into 
the shape of a legal commentary on the 
works of the philosopher-rhetorician of 
Madaura, on the lines of Abt’s com- 
mentary on the magical points raised 
by the Apologia. There are not on 
the whole many passages in Apuleius 
which are of any real importance for 
the student of Roman law. The most 
interesting passages are perhaps two 
passages in the Apologia, one of them 
till recently the only evidence for the 
existence of birth-registers previous to 
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the reign of Marcus Aurelius, now 
supplemented by the discovery of a 
diptychon at Cairo (148 A.D.), the other 
informing us that the praefectus urbis 
was assisted in his court by a consilium 
consularium. The position of Pudens, 
Apuleius’ young stepson, as Apuleius’ 
accuser in the trial, is also interesting. 
He was represented by his uncle, 
Sicinius Aemilianus, on the ground of 
his youth. Here Herr Norden makes 
a serious error in his interpretation. 
He asserts that Sicinius Aemilianus 
became the tutor of the impubes Pudens 
after the death of Pontianus, and that 
it was in virtue of his capacity as tutor 
that he appeared for him in the trial. 
He forgets, however, that Pudens was 
not impubes. There is some doubt as 
to when Pudens took the toga uwiritlis, 
for Apuleius is not consistent on this 
point. But whether Pudens was given 
the toga wirilis before the marriage 
of Apuleius and Pudentilla (cf. cc. 73 
ad fin. and 88), or, later, as is implied in 
c. 98, there can be no doubt that he 
was no longer a minor at the time of 
the trial. We have, therefore, a case 
of cura, not of tuwtela. Again, to take a 
very different question, Herr Norden 
seems to me to be at fault in his treat- 
ment of the curious passage dealing 
with Pontianus’ legacy of linen to his 
discreditable wife, wt intellegeratur ivatus 
potius aestimasse eam quam oblitus prae- 
teritsse. Herr Norden would insert 
extvaneam before aestimasse. This seems 
to weaken the force of the passage. 
Aestimasse means that Pontianus 
‘formed an estimate of her,’ and the 
context shows clearly enough that this 
means ‘estimated her at her right 
value.’ 

The book is, however, a useful piece 
of work, for which students of Apuleius, 
at any rate, have reason to be grateful. 

H..E. BuTver. 


University College, London. 


THE WORKS OF ARISTOTLE. 


De Motu Animalium; De Incessu Ant- 
malium. By A. S. L. FARQUHARSON. 
Translated into English under the 
editorship of S. A. Smith and W. D. 
Ross. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1015. 2s. net. 
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THE De Motu Animalium (which many 
have regarded as spurious) deals with 
the essentialnature of animal movement. 
The De Incessu treats of the various 
kinds of locomotion in animals and the 
different ways in which it is carried out, 
that is to say, why ‘some animals fly, 
some swim, some walk, and others move 
in various ways.’ The latter work, there- 
fore, is an anatomical and physiological 
treatise, whereas the De Motu deals, in 
one of its aspects, with a fundamental 
problem of Biology, namely, the nature 
of living as contrasted with lifeless 
things. Thus we meet with the com- 
parison (so often made since) between 
the movements of animals and those of 
automata, and it is noteworthy that 
Aristotle appears to have reached a 
generalisation which in modern Biology 
has found expression in the statement 
that ‘ Life is adjustment.’ ‘In the auto- 
maton and the toy waggon,’ he says, 
‘there is no change of quality [but] in 
an animal the same part has the power 
of becoming now larger and now smaller, 
and changing its form, as the parts in- 
crease by warmth and again expand by 
cold by and change their quality.’ The 
translator interprets this sentence to 
mean that the body’s motions are 
produced ‘physiologically’ and not 
‘mechanically,’ but this attempted ex- 
planation seems to us to mean less than 
Aristotle’s original statement. 

Aristotle distinguished three kinds of 
movements in animals: firstly, voluntary 
movements, which included locomotion 
and the ordinary movements of the 
body; secondly, non-voluntary, in which 
were included sleep, waking and respira- 
tion; and thirdly, involuntary move- 
ments, by which were meant those of 
the heart and of the ‘generative organ.’ 
The heart was regarded as the efficient 
cause of movement, the seat of the 
senses and the organ of the soul which 
directed all movement, being a final 
cause. The heart and the generative 
organ were apparently held to be in a 
sense separate vital organisms, the former 
for the reason given, and the latter be- 
cause it gave rise to seminal potency. 
Hence these two organs were supposed 
to possess an unique kind of movement. 

Aristotle’s views onanimal locomotion 
as set forth in the De Incessu are obscure 
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and very inadequately expressed. Ac- 
cording to him it was essential that san- 
guineous animals should have four limbs, 
or, at any rate, four points of normal 
movement. The reason why snakes were 
limbless was because, being sanguineous, 
they could not have more than four 
limbs, while, in view of their great 
length, two or four limbs only would be 
useless to them. Consequently it was 
more profitable for them to have four 
points of moyement, as Aristotle at- 
tempts to prove, stating that they go 
forward by two flexions. Though con- 
taining so much that is erroneous the 
De Incessu nevertheless includes also 
statements which correct the mistakes 
of previous observers, as, for instance, 


where reference is made to the falsity of 
the old belief that the elephant has no 
joints in its legs. 

The translation of these two books, 
like those of others in the series, is 
based on Bekker’s text, but Mr. 
Farquharson has also made use of the 
writings of several later authorities. 
Moreover, he has had the assistance of 
Dr. Giinther, who aided him with 
criticisms from the-naturalist’s point of 
view. One cannot help regretting the 
necessity tocurtail the notes dealing with 
this side of the subject. The work seems 
to us to be well worth its place in the 
series. 

F.FH. A. MARSHALL. 


Christ's: College, Cambridge 


NOTES AND NEWS 


AT Oxford Congregation has begun 
to legislate about an initial examina- 
tion. Only the ‘preamble’ stage has 
been passed: control has been trans- 
ferred to the ‘ Joint Board’: but drastic 
amendments have been proposed, and 
will be laid before the University early 
in the course of next term. 

Meanwhile it is to be noted that the 
proposal to establish a ‘ Curriculum for 
a Business Career’ has been rejected in 
its final form. It is not universally 
lamented. 


The new branch of the Classical 
Association at Newcastle continues to 
flourish. We are informed by a cor- 
respondent that recently Dr. Hadow 
delivered a lecture onthe Autobiography 
of Libanius. He called attention to 
the importance of the period in which 
Libanius lived, and gave reasons for 
showing more respect than we usually 
give to the writers of the pagan re- 
vival in the fourth century. His account 


of the life was illustrated by numerous 
quotations from the autobiography and 
the ᾿Αντιοχικός, showing the character 
of the man and the nature of the educa- 
tion which he imparted. 

The Bishop of Durham and Pro- 
fessors Duff and Cruickshank contri- 
buted to the debate. 


The Report of the Third Summer 
School for the Reform of Latin Teach- 
ing may be had of Mr. W. L. Paine, 
26, Sydenham Road, Croydon. It 
contains, amongst other things, lectures 
on the ‘Reform of Secondary Educa- 
tion,’ by Sir T. Clifford Allbutt and 
Mr. Fabian Ware, and a paper on 
‘The Direct Method,’ by Professor 
Archer and Mr. L. von Glehn. The 
last is an important contribution to 
the question of method. It offers both 
a definition and a criticism, and it 
deserves to be carefully considered by 
all teachers. 





CASTELL GOLLEN PORT, 


CASTELL COLLEN Fort lies about a 
mile to the north-west of Llandrindod 
Wells. Its ramparts and fosse are well 


marked, and the site has long been 
known to antiquaries and even to 
visitors. Nothing, however, was known 
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of the history or nature of the fortress 
until two years ago when excavations 
were commenced. Work has been 
resumed there during the past summer, 
and—although very much remains half- 
done or not even attempted—it is now 
possible to make a few statements as to 
the occupation of the place. 

The fortress is strongly placed: its 
north-east side is guarded by the River 
Ithon, and the remaining faces by small 
tributary streams and by sloping 
ground. Its area was originally slightly 
more than six acres; but was subse- 
quently reduced to less than four by 
cutting off the whole retentura. Pro- 
fessor Haverfield, reviewing the military 
occupation of Wales, adduced evidence 
to show that Roman Garrisons in Wales 
were reduced or withdrawn, in certain 
cases, during the second century, per- 
haps under Hadrian or Antoninus. 
This may be the date of reduction of 
Castell Collen. 

The foundation of the fortress can 
be approximately dated. The coin list 
is a short one; but of some fourteen 
pieces, five are of Vespasian or Titus 
and three of these came from building 
trenches. Early pottery, too, has been 
found: some fragments of Shape 29 
(earlier than go A.D.), a fragment of 
Shape 78, and others of Shape 27 and 
of Shape 37 with ornament of an early 
character. The place was therefore 
occupied under the Flavian Emperors: 
possibly it owed its foundation directly 
or indirectly to Agricola. 

There is less evidence to show when 
the occupation ceased. The latest 
coins are one apiece of Severus, Geta 
and Caracalla, and—longo intervallo— 
of Carausius. The common pottery 
runs from the end of the first to the 
latter part of the third, or even into the 
fourth century; but it is not yet certain 
that the occupation was in its later 
stage military. 

As yet the changes which must have 
taken place in this period of two 
centuries cannot be definitely stated. 
Part of a massive rampart-face of stone 
has been cleared and the greater part of 
one of the gates. It is possible that 
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these were added some time after the 
occupation began — perhaps’ under 
Trajan; future excavation may produce 
definite evidence. 

Only three permanent buildings have 
been found: they lie along the south-west 
line of the Via Principalis. A Granary, 
strongly buttressed and furnished with 
ventilation slits, and with dwarf walls 
to support the floor, was found in an 
excellent state of preservation. It lies 
lengthways along the side of the Via 
Principalis just inside the North-West 
Gate. 

Next to the Granary are Principia, 
of normal type: the sacellum alone is 
noteworthy as having an inner line of 
walls, perhaps (as Professor Haverfield 
suggests) to form a ledge on which 
altars and so forth might be ranged. A 
fragment of an imperial inscription, to 
be) read 2ni,Par) Glos... Picea dor, 
was found near the doorway in ΤΟΙ. 

To the south-west of the Principia 
lies the Commandant’s House, a large 
and irregular building of ‘courtyard 
type’ which has certainly undergone 
extensive changes in the course of the 
occupation. 

The North-East Gate has _ been 
almost completely cleared: it has a 
central spina separating two entrance 
passages which are flanked by guard- 
chambers. 

The finds include some good pottery, 
notably seven ‘Castor’ cups found in 
IgII, a curious local (or at least British) 
imitation of the Samian Shape 29, and 
the greater part of a bowl (Shape 37) 
with transitional decoration in the 
manner of Germanus. 

Of metal objects, a leaden pound (?) 
weight, an ornamented bronze scabbard- 
chape, and a silver finger-ring engraved 
AMOR DVLCIS, may be noted. 

The work is carried out by a local 
commitee. It ishoped that the excava- 
tions may be continued next summer ; 
but financial support is much needed: 
contributions may be sent to the chair- 
man of the Excavation Committee, 
C. Venables Llewelyn, Esq., Llysdinam 
Hall, Newbridge-on-Wye, Radnorshire. 

HuGcuH G. EvELYN-WHITE. 
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OBITUARY 


PROFESSOR ROBINSON! ELUCIS: 


Tue death of Robinson Ellis has re- 
moved a great scholar from the world 
and a great figure from the life of 
Oxford. He was seventy-nine years 
old, and had for a long time been in 
frail health. It was twenty years since 
his election as Professor; thirty since 
his appointment as Reader in Latin; 
and probably all the Oxford Latinists 
of the present day are in different 
degrees his pupils. When the present 
writer was an undergraduate the two 
volumes of Ellis’s Catullus were the 
great models of high and severe learn- 
ing in the eyes of the average candidate 
for Honour Moderations; his 1015 stood 
even higher, a thing more lifted above 
criticism and stationed in a more rare- 
fied atmosphere. 

The critical text of Catullus was pub- 
lished in 1867; the commentary eleven 
years later; the 7015 in 1881, when Ellis 
was forty-seven. He produced much 
work of very high quality afterwards: 
Avianus in 1887, Orientius in 1888, the 
Noctes Manilianae in 1891, Velleius 
Paterculus in 1898, the Aetna in 1901— 
a particularly skilful and accomplished 
performance—and the Appendix Ver- 
giliana and the Elegiae in Maecenatem 
as late as 1907. His work, as is natural 
in a man of learning, makes its im- 
pression partly by its sheer mass and 
variety; he roamed through the re- 
motest corners of Roman literature, 
and everywhere his knowledge was 
thorough and his touch sure. But if 
one had to select a single volume to 
illustrate his finest qualities that volume 
would probably be the edition of the 
Ibis. The Catullus, with all its erudi- 
tion, its delicate scholarship and its 
almost inspired emendations, contained 
one great critical flaw. Ellis had under- 
estimated the importance of the Oxford 
MS. which he had himself discovered, 
and a very inferior scholar, Baehrens, 
did not fail to drive the error home. 
But the edition of the Ibis is almost 
as good as such a book could be. The 
text was signally improved, and two or 


three of the best MSS. were discovered 
by the editor himself. The riddles of 
mythological and historical allusion 
which constitute the greater part of the 
poem provided just the most suitable 
material for Ellis’s enormous knowledge 
of recondite literature as well as for his 
curious ingenuity. 

Ellis cared, of course, for literature. 
He wrote well in English and beauti- 
fully in Latin. His metrical version 
of Catullus, though hardly successful, 
has in it a touch of real poetry. But 
as material to work upon he seems 
actually to have rather avoided great 
literature. He liked the rare rather 
than the good. His object was not the 
desire to elucidate a great writer, but 
rather the artist’s delight in working 
at difficult material. He liked fixing 
a reading, puzzling out a difficulty; 
whether the result was of much value 
or not did not seem to trouble him. 
There is something of the same indif- 
ference to practical results in his 
method of annotation. Unlike Munro 
or Wilamowitz, who always try either 
to solve their problem or to say nothing, 
Ellis enjoyed learning for its own sake. 
He would often write a long note which 
led to no definite result, provided it 
gave scope for real erudition and in- 
genuity. In the same spirit he was 
always impatient of those over-practical 
scholars who liked to base a text on the 
one best MS., rejecting as useless all 
the rest. An instinct told him they 
were wrong, and he always rejoiced 
when he discovered a good reading in 
a MS. of late date or low reputation. 

He was not characteristically a scien- 
tific scholar. He had no power of 
going straight to the heart of a subject 
by a bold hypothesis which he then 
followed consistently. His arguments 
were often not very clear or effective. 
One felt in his work no great command- 
ing force of intellect. One felt only 
that he knew Latin wonderfully, under- 
stood it, and loved it; that his instinct 
was apt to be a safer guide than another 
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man’s well-documented reasoning. As 
Professor Phillimore has well said, Ellis 
was essentially an artist. 
Oxford is full of stories of his quaint 
sayings, his oddities, and his weak- 
nesses. That was the outer surface. 
But people who knew him well could 
feel beneath the surface a power of 
inspiration and a singleminded sim- 
plicity which amounted to greatness. 
He never questioned the high import- 
ance of classical scholarship; he was 
never shaken by any touch of worldli- 
ness or of mere practicality. I re- 
member his speaking of an emendation 
made by the present Bishop of Oxford 
in the text of Orientius, and lamenting 
that ‘Gore had thrown himself away.’ 
He was quite sincere. He cared for 
the emendation of Ovientius more than 
for the management of any diocese. 
He was remarkably abstemious, almost 
ascetic, a little solitary. His answer 
to an invitation to dinner is justly 
famous: ‘No, my dear ——-; it is not 
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so much the food I mind; it is the 
company.’ He lived almost entirely 
for a particular kind of rare intellectual 
activity, and you came away from a 
conversation with him feeling that in- 
tellectual work, recognised or unrecog- 
nised, was the thing to live for. 

And he had his reward. Pupils will 
not forget his Latin Verse class. The 
physical languor, the weak, poring eyes, 
the slight lameness, the slow and 
tedious utterance with which he dic- 
tated his fair copies; and then the 
verses themselves, so elegant, so dash- 
ing and rakish, and so beautifully alive : 
verily quales Catullus vel Calvus. And 
there must be many men who will 
cherish throughout life the memory 
of Ellis’s kindness to them as under- 
graduates, a patient and absolutely 
simple friendliness which made _ its 
particular mark even in a University 
where friendliness between teacher and 
taught is a universal tradition. 


G. M. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editors of THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


HORATIAN EXPOSITION; A RE- 
JOINDER. 


S1rR,—When my Student’s Edition of the 
Odes of Horace, Books I-III., was published, 
you printed a lengthy review of it over the 
signature of Mr. T. E. Page. It was hostile, as 
of course it had its right to be: it was scornful 
as regards my views, but contained a kindly 
reference of a personal character; such matters 
would claim no special remark: it represented 
inaccurately certain things found in my book ; 
this I resented, but I said nothing, thinking it 
well to wait and see how my work impressed a 
few competent readers whom I knew it would 
interest. Three years have now passed, and I 
have grounds for stating that some of the leaven 
which I in particular have added to the lump of 
Horatian commentary is working-—-slowly no 
doubt, but I am not impatient. I have not 
written either for money or kudos, but simply 
from interest in an important and surprisingly 
fruitful inquiry. 

I must ask you now to let me show how your 
review misrepresented me. When I read its 
paragraph beginning thus :—‘‘ The Donec gratus 
eram, which Munro sneered at as ‘a neat 


enough mosaic,’ is now declared to be ‘little 
better than euphonious rubbish’ unless we con- 
nect it with Murena,” etc., 1 rubbed my eyes, 
because I knew I had written no such thing. 
Its ingenious implication that | must miss the 
beauty, and consider the ode as rubbish, is 
worthy of Mr. Skimpin himself (véde The Trial 
Scene, Pickwick Papers). What I do say is 
that Munro came very close to condemning the 
ode as bad poetry, that, as generally construed, 
with an absurd ‘ Horace’ stuck above the odd- 
numbered verses, it 7s little better than euphoni- 
ous rubbish, as Mr. Munro has shown, but that 
the right conclusion is not that the ode is bad, 
but that the eye of the critic is out of focus 
(Ρ. 13). This is in the Introduction, and is an 
argument that Horace personally is not the 
spokesman, and is quite independent of any 
possible association with Murena. Your re- 
viewer should have done me the justice to 
recognise this; instead he turns to a note on 
the name Calais (p. 250) and incorporates into 
his condemnatory sentences other suggestions— 
expressly guarded by me as tentative only—and 
treats entirely different points as if they were 
necessarily connected, and as if I had so pre- 
sented them in argument. 

I fail to see what purpose criticism of this 
sort can serve. It conveys an incorrect im- 
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pression to the reader, and it certainly does 
not help the author. 

On the main argument of my book, I would 
ask if the school represented by your reviewer 
denies that Maecenas was for many years the 
chief counsellor of Augustus, that he lost this 
valued position and with it his power and 
influence in Rome, that Sallustius Crispus took 
his place, and that Augustus’s cause of com- 
plaint against Maecenas was an alleged betrayal 
of confidence in connexion with Murena’s con- 
spiracy ; does it deny that Lucius Licinius Varro 
Murena existed, or was a prominent man, and 
brother of Maecenas’s wife and of Proculeius 
(also a close friend of Augustus and once his 
prospective son-in-law) ; that he (Murena) was a 
hunchback, or that he was a man magnae linguae 
who railed at Augustus in open Court, and 
afterwards conspired against his life, or that he 
was prosecuted by Tiberius, and was executed 
(presumably by strangulation): does it deny 
that Horace was an enthusiastic friend and 
supporter of Maecenas, and at the same time a 
man high in the esteem of Augustus, and en- 
listed by the latter in the service of restoring a 
purer life and better morale in the State? If 
so, we know where we are as regards the value 
of such a school in the exposition of Horace’s 
poems. If not, some further questions are 
necessary. Admitting the aforesaid facts, which 
rest on unimpeachable authority, does this 
school contend that these facts are not reflected 
in Horace’s writings, and especially in Books 
I-III. of the Odes, where the dramatis personae 
will be found either by full name or by implicit 
indication? Will it say that neither the con- 
spiracy is alluded to there, nor the supposed 
betrayal of confidence (III. 2. 25), nor the ex- 
ecution (III. 24) nor the relegation of Maecenas 
to a chill exile from favour and to the reality ot 
a private life (III. 29)? If so, then it must be 
admitted by this school that these odes are the 
most wondrous repository of undesigned co- 
incidences extant in literature. The explanation 
of the problem that I uphold is much simpler, 
and not nearly so incredible. 

Your reviewer taunts me with ‘knowing all 
about’ Murena—meaning of course the opposite 
of what he says. I donot know all about him— 
I wish 1 did—but I do know something, because 
I have taken the trouble to read what his con- 
temporaries and their followers have written 
concerning him. That he was a hunchback, 
for instance; I know this because Suetonius 
has recorded the fact; and I know that the 
same author has mentioned that Augustus had 
a strong dislike for people of distorted figure 
because he regarded them and (with cause) as 
of evil omen ; and I also know (this time from 
Seneca) that Maecenas composed some bitter 
verses in which he accused someone of having 
clapped the hunchback’s hump on to him 
(Maecenas) and of leaving him in the possession 
of life indeed, but only a life of agony; and I 
also know that Horace addressed an ode to 
Maecenas beginning ‘ Cur me querelis exanimas 
tuis’ etc., and considering the hunchback’s 
crime, and the accusation and condemnation it 
brought upon Maecenas, and the state it reduced 
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him to (Seneca again) I do not think one can 
be fairly accused of getting into ‘ quagmires’ or 
of being ‘lured to ruin’ by following ‘ briiliant 
and erratic genius ’ (which at times has such a 
striking resemblance to common-sense) if one 
suspects associations here. 

But one word more, and I have done. It is 
in reply to almost the sole shred of argument 
used in your review: ‘That Horace,’ says your 
contributor, ‘should have issued a work, which 
from beginning to end teems with recognizable 
allusions to events which both Augustus and 
Maecenas must have desired to see overwhelmed 
in oblivion, passes the measure of reasonable 
belief.’ Does it? Even granting the premises, 
does the conclusion follow in the circumstances 
of this particular case? Surely not; one wish 
may be powerful enough +o override another, 
and your reviewer overlooks a most important 
point, the pivot on which the whole argument 
will be found to turn, if anyone will study the 
question with a candid mind. He expresses 
admirably the trenchant irony of the situation 
(( § 32, Introd.) and the need for the ezvoneia 
of the language used, but he does not do me 
the honour of hinting that my book contains an 
answer to his contention, and he ignores the 
strange fact of the host of seeming allusions, 
which are not allusions but only unparalleled 
accidents, ready to be fitted to the occasion, as 
Seneca shows that Maecenas did fit them. I 
cheerfully grant that Augustus and also Mae- 
cenas would have desired these events to be 
buried in oblivion, and I grant that Horace’s 
Monumentum—in which they are alluded to 
passim without the possibility of mistake by 
anyone who will study the extant sources of 
knowledge of them—would never have been 
compiled in its present form, if the status guo, 
which existed before those fatal events, had 
been preserved. But it was not; they had 
consequences which Maecenas who was dis- 
astrously affected wished beyond all things to 
annul, and this wish was stronger than the 
desire for oblivion. It led to a project in 
which Horace may be found lending willingly 
his aid, while Propertius declines to follow his 
example. However dangerous and distressing 
it was to mention the facts, they had to be 
indicated, if the sympathiser with the fallen 
statesman was to take up his pen at all. He 
risked the ‘dulce periculum,’ warned off the 
profane crowd, which jostles with shoulders 
dense to hear of fallen potentates and the mis- 
fortunes of the great, and sang songs for con- 
solation, if they could not win a reprieve. He 
spoke with sufficient tact to ensure that his 
book should be taken in good part by the 
emperor, but I do not doubt that its allusions 
were perfectly well understood in Rome by the 
interested classes, and that their present 
obscurity did not envelope them until time had 
passed, and they were annotated for educational 
purposes by our intelligent friends whom we 
know as the scholiasts, to whose labours no 
one except the great Bentley seemed to the late 
Dr. Wickham to have made any considerable 
independent addition. If abiding by the 
scholiasts is not in this connexion tantamount to 
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wallowing in and refusing to quit a quagmire 
that is gross and palpable, then I am not,—SIR, 
Yours most respectfully, 

E. R. GARNSEY. 


Authors’ Club, 
2, Whitehall Court, S.W. 


To the Editors of THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


In Classical Review, Jun. 1913, p- 127, legun- 
tur verba e libro de Horis haec: ‘ Primum 
... triumphum egit gallicum . . . sequentem 
alexandrinum ex vzctone catogue ptolemeo rege. 

. ” Qui ediderunt pro victone catoque pro- 
posuerunt victo catoneque. Nonne legendum 
est: ex victo necatoque ? 

Vale, 
F. H. W. SwIjD. 

Amersfoort. 


To the Editors of THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


GREEK AND LATIN IN A YOUNG 
UNIVERSITY. 


Nearly two years ago, when I sent you a few 
lines of local news (C. 2. xxvi. 33, 34), you asked 
me for further notes on the fortunes of classical 
study in these regions. In order to save space, 
I respond in letter-form. 

The University of Leeds, as distinguished 
from the Yorkshire College of Science, is only 
nine years old, and any interest it may have is 
solely that of youth. It is a mere child of 
yesterday when compared with ancient founda- 
tions, and (needless to say) it has not yet come 
into its kingdom. One is tempted, sometimes, 
to take a humorous view of it and to recall cer- 
tain observations of Bishop Thirlwall’s upon the 
tender age of nine. Writing long before recent 
Cretan discovery had focussed attention upon 
the passage and withdrawn it somewhat from 
the realms of the fabulous, Thirlwall once 
discussed the words ἐννέωρος βασίλευε in 
Odyssey xix. 179, and wondered whether it was 
possible to attach a meaning to ἐννέωρος that 
would represent Minos as beginning his reign 
when nine years old—a thing, he adds, even 
more strange than the passion of Dante for 
Beatrice at the same age.! 

The same humorous view will, I hope, not be 
far from my mind when I venture, at your re- 
quest, to touch upon a particular branch of the 
University’s work, the classical branch. There 
is a good story in Bryce’s American Common- 
wealth of anewly-founded seat of learning which 
the author found somewhere in the Far West. 
*The head of the institution was,’ says Mr. 
Bryce, ‘an active sanguine man, and in dilating 
on his plans frequently referred to “the Faculty” 
as doing this or contemplating that. At last I 


Plato’s interpretation of the Homeric line, in 
Laws 6248, be so lightly brushed aside by the 
commentators and translators ? 
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present consisted. “ Well,” he answered, “just 
at present the Faculty is below its full strength, 
but it will soon be more numerous.” “And at 
present ?’’ I inquired. ‘At present it consists of 
Mrs. Johnson and myself.”’ I do not wish to 
push the parallel too far. But, as a matter of. 
fact, the classical teachers in the University of 
Leeds nine years ago numbered just two: to be 
precise, Professor Connal and myself. Now 
they number four. That increase is, itself, a 
great gain. What other signs are there of pro- 
gress? 

In 1904 there was no Honours School of 
Classics here. During the last six years twenty- 
three students (twenty-one men and two women) 
have graduated with Classical Honours. The 
Honours course is not purely literary, but in- 
cludes the systematic study of Ancient History 
and Ancient Philosophy, under the guidance of 
Professor A. J. Grant and Professor C. M. 
Gillespie. Some attention is also given to the 
elements of Classical Archaeology. Greek and 
Latin Verse Composition is optional : it is taken 
from time to time, and with good results. Some 
of the candidates for honours have read widely 
in classical literature. In Greek, Homer and 
Plato are the favourite authors, and a recent 
graduate had (after little more than three years’ 
study of Greek) read the whole of the Odyssey, 
most of the //iad, and fourteen dialogues of 
Plato, including all the longer ones except the 
Laws. Two of our best honoursmen have come 
to the University, with Leeds City Scholarships, 
from a large municipal school in which a good 
deal of Latin is taught but no Greek. As they 
were clearly youths of unusual ability, the Uni- 
versity provided special help in Greek in order 
to enable them to enter on the full Honours 
course with the least possible delay. They com- 
pleted the course with distinction; but, given an 
earlier start, the results would have been better 
still. It is much to be desired that, in secondary 
schools of every kind, senior boys should be 
enabled (by a system of transfer, if in no other 
way) to pursue those studies for which they 
show a decided bent. It is no less reasonable 
that pupils who have a special aptitude ior 
Latin should be allowed, if they wish, to begin 
Greek than that {pupils who have a special 
aptitude for one natural science should be 
allowed to begin another. The development of 
individual faculty might cost the nation some- 
thing, but it would ‘pay’ abundantly in the 
end. One temporary difficulty in our northern 
municipal schools is that the teachers who take 
Latin often know no Greek. The Classical 
Honours courses, modest though they are, in the 
new universities should do something to set this 
right. Leeds graduates are, in fact, already 
beginning to send us pupils whom they have 
themselves trained in Greek as well as Latin. 

The dissertation required from candidates 
for the M.A. degree in Classics tends to en- 
courage methodical reading among our better 
students after they have left us. During a recent 
year the subjects offered by the three applicants 
were : (1) The Paeans of Pindar ; (2) a Study of 
Mimnermus, with English verse-translations ; 
(3) some points in which recent Cretan dis- 
covery throws light upon the Homeric poems. 
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Study of a more advanced kind is being at- 
tempted by two of our earliest graduates in 
honours. One is working at the Platonic 
Epistles ; the other, at Clement of Alexandria’s 
Address to the Greeks.! Both agree, I feel sure, 
with me that for the due execution of their 
undertakings they need to know all Plato’s 
dialogues intimately, and that this will be one 
of the best results they can possibly achieve. 

In the courses for the Ordinary Degree, the 
standard of the classical work has steadily risen 
without any fall in the number of students. In 
1904, there were in the Latin classes 27 students 
who had not already matriculated and 78 who 
had. Now, there are no Latin students who 
have not already matriculated and 128 who 
have. All the Latin students, therefore, are 
pursuing degree courses ; none are preparing for 
admission to the University. Thanks to the 
human interest and stimulating power which the 
subject has in Professor Connal’s hands, Latin 
has always been popular in the University and 
in the Yorkshire College which preceded it. 
But the present position of Latin in the degree 
syllabus has not been secured without a struggle. 
The teachers who organise the Pass Degree 
courses in a new university show little disposi- 
tion to regard any subject as fundamental. One 
cannot altogether wonder. The champions of 
the more modern studies, men whose strong 
individuality often appears in the fact that they 
have taken up these too long neglected studies 
after a training of a more traditional kind, feel 
that their hour has come and that they must 
strike a blow against prescription, privilege, 
ascendancy, monopoly. The defender of the 
ancient classics will do his best to enter into 
their feelings, while firmly maintaining his own 
ground. Here in Leeds, soon after the Univer- 
sity was founded, we claimed what we thought 
a most modest place for Latin and Greek in the 
Pass Degree curriculum. Our chief opponent 
was a colleague of unusual ability and devotion, 
who has just resigned his post, a weighty inter- 
preter of English literature, whose career excites 
the deepest respect among all who have followed 
it in Leeds and elsewhere. Backed by the 
legions of Technology, our colleague conducted 
a menacing campaign. But, though the fortunes 
of the contest wavered, victory rested with us in 
the end. We obtained all we asked; and the 
settlement then reached has not since been 
challenged. I do not think it will be challenged 
in our time. If it is, we are prepared not only 
to defend what is ours already, but to press for 
a still fuller recognition of the claims of ancient 





1 Since writing the above,I have heard with 
pleasure that this old student’s unpublished 
translation of Clement’s Address has been 
selected, after careful examination, for inclusion 
in the Loeb Classical Library. ‘The choice 
seems to mea wise one. I know the transla- 
tion, and I know that the translator has for some 
years devoted himself unsparingly to the study 
of the Protrepticus, in the hope of producing 
ultimately a complete modern edition which 
will appeal to the thinker as well as the scholar. 


culture to be regarded as a valuable element in 
a modern general education. 

The University is taking an active part in 
the excavation of Roman sites in Yorkshire. 
During the summer months of the present year 
the field of work has been the hamlet of Slack, 
near Huddersfield, where there are extensive 
remains of a Roman fort, commonly supposed 
to be identical with the Cambodunum of the 
Itinerary. After this site has been thoroughly 
explored according to the most approved modern 
methods, it is hoped diligently to collect and 
collate underground evidence of the Roman 
occupation elsewhere in Yorkshire, e.g. at Ilkley 
and Bainbridge. The work at Slack has been 
under the supervision of Mr. P. W. Dodd, who 
has had the advice and help of Mr. A. M. 
Woodward. This season’s results were seen by 
Mr. F. A. Bruton, who will no doubt give some 
account of them inthe Years Workin Classical 
Studies,and by Professor R. C. Bosanquet, who 
expressed the view that the work was well 
worth doing and was being well done. The task 
has been undertaken in conjunction with the 
Yorkshire Archaeological Society. This Society 
held its Jubilee Dinner at York just a week ago 
(October 23). One could not help feeling how 
painfully young the University and the Society 
alike are when compared with the city in which 
we were met—that city of ancient renown and 
never-fading beauty. In the York Museum 
there are two pious tablets bearing Greek 
inscriptions, Greek inscriptions being, as we all 
know, very rarely found in Great Britain. The 
dedicator was a certain Demetrius the Scribe ; 
and the interesting thing is that he is probably 
identical [Archaeological Journal xxxix. 23 ff. ; 
Hermes xvi. 156 ff.] with the learned and far- 
travelled Demetrius of Tarsus, who takes part 
in one of Plutarch’s dialogues and who may, for 
all we know, have written the extant treatise 
περὶ ‘Eppnveias. ‘Not more than a generation, 
therefore, after the time of St. Paul of Tarsus, 
this Demetrius would be living in York. He 
would, in fact, be a pretty close contemporary 
of St. Paul’s young friend Tychicus. The learned 
tell us that the modern ‘ Tyke’ derives his name 
from Tychicus. I do not know whether this 
is so, but the exemplary character borne by 
Tychicus in the New Testament lends some 
colour to the suggestion. At the informal 
dinners of the Tykes’ Antiquarian Club I have 
never seen anything, whether edibles or mental 
pabulum, in the shape of interesting finds 
brought there for inspection and comment, re- 
moved from the table save by the rightful owner. 
How different the picture painted, as early as 
the Homeric age, of the modern Welshman and 
his proverbial failings: ἀλλά μ᾽ ἀνήρπαξαν 
Τάφιοι Anioropes ἄνδρες (Odyss. xv. 427)! 

A plan of the ground excavated at Slack will be 
exhibited in our new Classical and History Work- 
room at the University. This room is furnished 
with books and journals for the use of advanced 
students. It also contains a certain number of 
plans and models, coins and casts, vases and 
reliefs: things which may form the nucleus of a 
future Museum of Classical Archaeology. A 
welcome gift has been promised for our present 
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room by a Leeds citizen, Mr. E. Kitson Clark. 
It is a model, showing how Caesar's bridge over 
the Rhine may have been constructed (C. A’. 
Xxll. 144-147: cp. H. Stuart Jones, Companion 
to Roman History, pp. 82, 83). Mr. Kitson 
Clark is an engineer who has not forgotten his 
classics. Less than a week ago I met, in a 
neighbouring town, another engineer—an old 
pupil whom I had not seen for many years. He 
is prospering, and takes quite a utilitarian view 
of things. It was encouraging to find that he 
still thinks a classical training the best of all, 
even for an engineer: provided always, as he 
added, that you keep up your mathematics. He 
had himself been fortunate enough to be trained 
in both classics and mathematics at the Man- 
chester Grammar School. I may here add that 
the proposed Leeds and District Branch of the 
Classical Association will help to consolidate 
our local forces and to enlist many hitherto un- 
discovered friends of the classics. It would be 
regarded as a favour if readers of this letter 
would communicate to me, as Local Corre- 
spondent of the Association, any addresses to 
which preliminary circulars may usefully be 
sent. ; 

In estimating the future of any cause, it is wise 
to turn one’s gaze upon its younger advocates 
and exponents. My own experience, in Leeds 
and in Wales, convinces me that Greek and 
Latin will not decline through any lack of ability 
or zeal on the part of our younger colleagues. 
Nor can I admit that classical literature is 
taught with less attractiveness by those whose 
respect for concrete fact has been quickened 
by archaeological study. On the contrary, a 
training at the British Schools in Athens and 
Rome is clearly one of the most valuable quali- 
fications a classical teacher can possess. Nor, 
again, do I find that in schools, any more than 
in universities, the classical teachers of to-day 
are wanting in gifts or in missionary enterprise. 
Not to go farther afield, the Leeds Grammar 
School and the Leeds Girls’ High School have 
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on their staffs men and women who can make 
classical literature and classical art subjects of 
living interest within and without the school 
walls. 

In conclusion, I would mention that some 
local branches of the Workers’ Educational 
Association have shown considerable interest in 
the excavations at Slack, and have both visited 
the site and asked for explanatory lectures 
during the winter. The Association itself held 
its annual meetings in Leeds on October 17 
and 18, and the great possibilities of the move- 
ment must have struck even the most careless 
observer. It was a pleasure to reflect that some 
of our best graduates in classics have been sons 
of men earning a weekly wage, and to hope that 
they may not be entirely lost to the ranks in which 
they were born, but may do something, by means 
of daily intercourse and reading circles and 
tutorial classes, to spread among their friends 
and neighbours a knowledge of those literatures 
and civilisations which have taken so strong a 
hold upon themselves. Anybody that helps to 
impart, in however small a degree, a sense of 
historical vista to the ruling masses deserves 
well of his country. One seems to have heard 
that early in his life Mr. Thomas Burt read 
Gibbon’s Aoman Empire, and one feels that this 
is the kind of solid reading to weight with good 
political ballast a man whom nature has marked 
out to be a leader in the working-house of 
thought. The history of all great peoples should 
inspire the true student (whether he be found in 
cottage or in mansion) with patience, and with 
hope as well. With patience, infinite patience, 
when he remembers the ups and downs of 
humanity and the slow attainment of all endur- 
ing welfare ; with hope, inextinguishable hope, 
when he thinks of the heights to which men and 
nations, starting from a lower vantage-ground 
than our own, have before now risen. 

W. Ruys ROBERTS. 
Leeds, 
October 30, 1913. 
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World, 244 
notice of Meyer’s Histoire de l’ Antiquité, 244 f. 
Greene πόνος W.), note on a Greek Proverb, 
510, f. 
note on 6 μετεωρόθηρος, 194) 


H. 


ΗΕ. (F.), note on Portus Itius, 258 ff. 

H. (J.). notice of Storr’s Sophocles, with an English 
tvanslation, 106. 

Haines (C. R.). notice of Schenkl’s Marci Antonini 
in semet ipsum, 279), f. 

Halliday (W. R.), note on Aeschylus, Septem (745 
ff.), 162 f. 

Hamilton’s (Miss) Greek Legends, noticed, 69 ὁ 

Hardie (W. R.), note on Quint. I. vii. (29), 164 f. 

Hardie’s Silvulae Academicae, noticed, 67 

Hardy (E. G.), three questions as to Livius Drusus, 
261 ff. 

Harrison (E.), note on Messrs. Evelyn-White's 
transcript from a Book of Hours (C. R. pp, 126- 
129), 1630 

Harrison’s (Miss), Themis: a study of the Social 
Origins of Greek Religion, noticed, 132 ff. 

Harry’s Studies in Sophocles, noticed, 202 

Haverfield’s Romanisation of Roman Britain and 
Ancient History at Oxford, noticed, 102 f. 

Hector, the dragging of, 45ff. 

Hedén’s Homerische Gétterstudien, noticed, 95 ὃ, f. 

Heiberg’s Pauli Aeginctae Libri Tertii Interpretatio 
Latina antigua, noticed, 207 f. 

Heidrich’s Claudius Rutilius Namatianus, noticed, 
τ4τί. 

Henry (R. M.), notice of Sonnenschein’s A New 
Latin Grammar, 61 ff. 

Heraeus’s Petronii Saturae et Liber Priapeorum, 
noticed, 142 f. 

Hermann’s Griechische Forschungen I., noticed, 176 

Herodotus, further notes on (H. Richards), 157 f. 
(see vol. xix. 290-295 and 340-346—Notes on 
Xenophon and Others, 207-235) 

hidden quantities, 84, 122 ff., 160 ff. 


Hill (G. F.), notices of Wissowa and Kroll’s Pawuly’s 
Real-Encyclopddie ; fourteenth half-volume, 688, f., 
fifteenth half-volume, 209 f. 

Hirst (G. M.), note on Horace, Odes, I., vi. (1, 2), 
24 

Homerica; additions to fragments of the Epic 
Cycle (T. W. Allen), 189 ff. 

Horace in German secondary schools, 242 f. 

notes on, Carm. I. vi. (1 sg.), 24; IV. 111, (8), 
227; x. (2), 194, 265 
Housman’s Manilius, Book 11., noticed, 135 ff. 
How (W. W.), notice of Sihler’s C. Julius Caesar, 


170 ἔ. 

reply to Dodd’s suggestion (C. R. xxvii. 117 ff.) 
on the tactics at Salamis, 255 f. 

notice of Schott and Rosenberg’s Cdsar’s 
Feldziige in Gallien und Britannien, 281 

How and Wells’ A Commentary on Herodotus, 
noticed, 279 

Hunt (A. §.), notice of Mitteis and Wilckens'’ 

ἐβοτνα und Chrestomathie dey Papyruskunde, 
165 ff. 

notice of Kornemann and Meyers’ Griechische 
Papyvi zu Giessen, 178), f. 

Huschke’s Jurisprudentiae Ante-Justinianae Reliquiae, 
noti.ed, 63 f. 

Hutchinson (W. M. L.), notice of Harrison’s Themis, 
A Study of the Social Origins of Greek Religion, 
132 ff. 

Hutchinson’s Sunset of the Heroes, noticed, 69) 

Hyamson’s Mosaicarum et Romanarum Legum Collatio, 

noticed, 274 ff. 


1 


Inscriptions from Laodiceia Combusta, 9 f., 1264 
Anatolian, with corrections and additions, 
Ties 
syntax in Greek, 176 

Iota adscriptum in inscriptions of Imperial period, 
12) 

Iphigenia in Taurica, notes on (from unpublished 
papers of A. W. Verrall), 225 f. 

Iphigenia in Tauris, the, performed at Sheffield, 


37 f. 

Isidore of Seville, 148 

ltalus’ and ‘ Romanus,’ note on, 25 (see vol. xxvi. 
5 ff.) 


J. 


J. (J.), notice of Vollmer’s Poetae Latini Minores, 


179 

Jackson (J.), notice of Winstedt's Ciceroad Atticum, 
air f. 

Jackson (8. E.), notice of Lindsay’s Isidori Hispalensis 
Episcopt Etymologiarum, 243 f. 

Janell’s Nicodemus Frischlinus, noticed, 180 ὃ 

Jones (H. Stuart), notice of Spratt's Thucydides, 
Book IV., 173 f. 

Jones (W. H. S.), note on the vague use of θεός͵ 
252 ff. 

Josephus, an emendation in, 264) 

Juraiuranda et personae Menandreae, 52 

Juvenal as rhetorician, 205 ff. 


K. 


Karsten’s Commenti Donatiani Scholia, noticed, 


τοι f. 
Keene (C. H.), notice of Karsten’s Commentt 
Donatiani Scholia, tor f. 
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Keene (C. H.), notice of Heidrich’s Claudius Rutilius 
Namatianus, 141 f. : 
notice of Vollmer’s 9. Horati Flacci Carmina, 
212 
Kennedy's Plutus of Aristophanes, noticed, 178 
Kipling’s ‘ When ’Omer smote ’is bloomin’ lyre,’ 
rendered in Greek verse, 182 ‘ 
Kleine Texte fiir Vorlesungen und Uebungen (ed. Lietz- 
mann) :—Antike Fluchttafeln (Winsch), Hippo- 
cratis de Aere Aquis Locis (Gudermann), Virg. 
Aen. 11. mit Servius (Diehl), Apollonius Dyscolus 
(Maas), Aus einem gv. Zauberpapyrus (Wiinsch), 
Euripides Medea mit Scholien (Diehl), noticed, 
277), f. 
Klodones, etymology and significance of, τοῦ f. 
Knox (A. D.), notes on the New Callimachus and 
Menander (Ep. 357), 120 f. 
Kommos, the, in Greek Tragedy, 41 ff. 
Kornemann and Meyer’s Griechische Papyvi zu 
Giessen, noticed, 178 ὃ, f. } 
Krohn’s Vitruvii de Architectura Libri Decem, noticed, 
179), f. 
Kiihner’s Latin Syntax, noticed, 104 f. 


L. 


L. (W. M. R.), notice of Seaton’s translation of 
Apollonius Rhodius’ Argonautica, 98 f. 

Lake’s The A postolic Fathers (Loeb Library), noticed, 
200 f. 

Latin words, distortions of, in Old Irish, 81 

Lattimer (R. B.), notice of How and Wells’ A Com- 
mentary on Herodotus, 279 

Laurand's Ce qu’on sait et ce qu'on ignore du Cursus, 
noticed, 2810, f. 

Leeuwen's, van, ᾿ omevi Carmina, noticed, 930, f. 

Lejay’s Q. Horati Flacci Sativae, noticed, 202 ff. 

Leo’s Plautinische Forschungen, noticed, 237 ff. 

Lesquier’s Les Institutions militaives de l’ Egypte sous 
les Lagides, noticed, 235 

lex Caecilia-Didia, 262 

Lindsay (W. M.), notice ot Staerk’s Latin MSS. at 

St. Petersburg, 108 
notice of Laurand’s Ce qu'on sait et ce qu’on ignore 
du Cursus, 281), f. 

Lindsay’s Isidovi Hispalensis Episcopi Etymologiarum, 
noticed, 243 f. 

Livingstone’s The Greek Genius and its Meaning to us, 
noticed, 174 f. 

Livius Drusus, three questions as to, 261 ff. 

λόγος, meaning of, in certain passages in Aris- 
totle’s Nicomachean Ethics, 113 ff. 

Lones’ Aristotle's Researches in Natural Science, 
noticed, 58 f. 

Lucretius v. toro, note on, 54 

structure of the De Rerum Natura, 143 ff. 
supposed lacunae in, ib. 
Lysippus, Bulle on, 56 


M. 


M. (G.), obituary notice of Professor Robinson 
Ellis, 286 f. 

Maclennan (K.), Two Suggestions on Caesar, 131 

Macurdy (Grace Harriet), on the Klodones, Mimal- 
lones, and Dionysus Pseudanor, ror f. 

Magnien’s Le Futur Grec, noticed, 280), f. 

‘Maiden’ statues of the Acropolis, 197, 274 

Manilius II. 189-191, note on, 93 

Mantuan’s Eclogues as a school-book, 241 

Marck’s Die Platonische Ideenlehve in Ihven Motiven, 
noticed, 146 f. 

Marchant (E. C.) notice of Brummer’s Vitae 
Vergilianae, 180a, 


Margoliouth (Ὁ. S.), on Aristotle’s Poetics, 220 ff. 
‘ Marones,’ 13 ff.; 85 ff. 
Marshall (F. H. A.), notice of Lones’ Aristotle's 
Researches in Natura! Science, 58 f. 
notice of Farquharson’s De Motu Animalium ; 
De Incessu Animalium of Aristotle, 283 f. 
Meillet’s Introduction ἃ VEtude comparative des 
Langues indo-européennes, noticed, 660, f. 
Menander, Ep. 357, note on, 1210 
peTewpbOnpos, ὁ, note on, 194) 
Meyer's Histoire de l’Antiquité, noticed, 244 f. 
Michaut’s Histoive de la Comédie Romaine, noticed, 
τ ΖΗ. 
Mimallones, etymology and significance of, τοι f.- 
Minerva Zizimene, 9 ff. . ; 
‘ Minos’ in Herodotus and Thucydides, 156a 
Mitteis’ and Wilcken’s Grundziige und Chrestomathte 
dey Papyruskunde, noticed, 165 ff. ; 
Moore's faciti Historiae, τ. 2, noticed, 35 f. 
Moulton (James Hope), notice of Schmidt and 
Schubardt s Altchristliche Texte, 176b 
notice of Nunn’s Short Syntax of New Testament 
Greek, 1774 
MSS., Latin, at St. Petersburg, 108 
of Aristotle’s Meteorology, 249 ff. 
of fragments of the Epic Cycle, 189 ff. 
of Horace, 2044 
of Manilius, 135 
of the Mosaicarum et Romanarum Legum Collatio 
275 f. 
of Paul Aeginet., 207), f. 
of Plautus, 237) 
of Rutilius, 141 
of the scholiasts to Cicero, 169 f. 
of Statius, 38, 530, f., 88b, 265 f. 
Murison (A. F.), notice of Hyamson’s Mosaicarum 
et Romanarum Legum Collatio, 274 ff. 
Murray’s Four Stages of Greek Religion, noticed, 
197 f. 
Museehl’s De Lucretiani Libri Primi Condicione ac 
Retvactione, noticed, 143 ff. 
Mustard’s Eclogues of Baptista Mantuanus, noticed, 
241 
Myres (J. L.), notice of Bradley’s Malta and the 
Mediterranean Race, 208 f. 
notice of Seager’s Explorations in the Island of 
Mochlos, 233 f. 


N. 


Nettleship and Postgate’s P. Vergili Maronis Opera 
Omnia, noticed, 70 

Nicklin (T.), an emendation in Josephus, 264) 

Norden’s (E.) Agnostos Theos, noticed, 199 f. 

Norden’s (Fritz) Apulejus von Madaura und das 
vomische Privatrecht, noticed, 2820, f. 

INotEs) 23 ff., 51 ΕΣ, 90 ἘΞ 130 Ἐν 162i, osm, 
227 Ὁ, 264 Τ᾿ 

NoTEs AND NEws, 71, Τορ ἔ,, 151 f., 181 ἴ,, 284 

Nunn’s Short Syntax of New Testament Gyreek, 
noticed, 177a 


Ὁ; 


Opituary, 286 f. 
Odysseus as religious mendicant, 181 
Oedipus Tyrannus, the, performed at Cambridge, 
36 f. 
ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS, I ff., 41 ff., 73 ff., 113 ff., 
153 ff., 185 ff., 217 ff., 249 ff. 
Ovid, notes on three passages of, 257 f. 
note on Ovid's use of gerund and gerundive, 
520, f. 
Owen (A. S.), notice of Livingstone’s The Greek 
Genius and its meaning to us, 174 f. 
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INDEX 


Owen (A. S.), notice of Professor Earle’s Classical 
Papers, 2o1 f. 
notice of Harry’s Studies in Sophocles, 202 
notice of Bevan’s The Seven against Thebes of 
Aeschylus, 277 
Owen (S. G.), notice of Decker’s Juvenalis declamans, 
205 ff. 
Rbtine of Mustard’s Eclogues of Baptista Man- 
tuanus, 241 


ἘΠ: 


Paine and Mannering’s Primus Annus, ' noticed, 
2. 
ἘΠΕ Mainwaring and Miss E. Ryle’s Decem 
Fabulae, noticed, 32 f. 
Pantin (W. E. P.), notice of Kihner’s Latin Syntax, 
104 f. 
atiee of Passow’s Worterbuch dey Griechischen 
Sprache, 147 f. 
passing under the yoke, 48 ff. 
‘parts of speech,’ history of, 217 
Passow’s Worterbuch der Griechischen Sprache, 
noticed, 147 f. 
Paton (W. R.), The Dragging of Hector, 45 ff. 
note on Plutarch and Satyrus, 131 f. 
note on ’Aywvia (Agony), 194 
Pauly’s Real-Encyclopadie der classischen Altertumswis- 
senschaft, noticed, 68b, f., 209), f. 
Pearson (A. C.), notice of Diels’ Die Fragmente der 
Vorsokvratiker, 236 f. 
notice of Dittmar’s Aischines von Sphettos, 
269 f. 
‘per’ denoting manner in which time is spent, 
230) 
Perdelwitz’s Die Mysterienreligion und das Problem 
des I. Petrusbriefes, noticed, 278 
Petronius, Cayvmina Minora, notes on, 92), f. 
Phaedo (624), note on, 193 
Philipp’s Die historisch-geographischen Quellen in 
den ‘ etymologiae’ des Isidorus von Sevilla, noticed, 
148 
Phillimore, (J. S.), Some Repunctuations, 21 ff. 
Phillimore and Conybeare’s Philostratus, noticed, 
f, 
Pizhon’s Les Sources de Lucain, noticed, 25 ff. 
pictures of Caesar’s triumphs in a sixteenth cen- 
tury Book of Hours, 126 ff. 
note on, 163) 
Pithoeus (Pithou), 38, 88 ff., 130 
Pitman’s Cornelii Taciti Annalium (Libri v., vi., xi., 
xli.), noticed, 2130, f. 
Plessis and Lejay’s Q. Horati Flacci Opera, noticed, 
202 ff. 
Plutarch, borrows from Satyrus, 131 f. 
Poggio and Asconius, 38 (see Asconius) 
Poggio’s MS. of Statius’ Silvae, 530, f., 88 ff., 265 ff, 
Politian, his relation to the Vetus Poggii of Statius, 
530, f., 88 ff. 
Portus Itius, note on, 258 ff. 
possum with the infinitive, 52) 
Postgate (J. P.), on the manuscript problem in the 
Silvae of Statius, 530, f. (criticism of Garrod, 
C. R. xxvi., 263) 
on the excerpts of Politian, 129 (a reply to 
Garrod, C. R. xxvii., 88) 
note on @sse, ‘ to eat,’ 227) 
Postgate’s Sermo Latinus, noticed, 214), f. 
Poulsen’s Der Orient und die frithgriechische Kunst, 
noticed, 272 f. 
Powell (J. U.), note on enclitics at the caesura, 
526 
note on corrections in the Scholia to the Iliad 
and in Arsenius, 130 f, 
notes on Cercidas, 2644 
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Prickard (A. 0), notice of Plessis and Lejay’s Q. 
Horati Flacci Opera, and Lejay’s Q. Horati 
Flacci Sativae, 202 ff. 

pp nearig Schonack’s Der Hovaz-Unterricht, 
242 f. 
Purser’s Apulei Psyche et Cupido (Riccardi Press 
Books), noticed, 282a 


Q. 


quantity of a in Manlius, etc,, 125). 
of ¢ in est, esse, essem (from edo ‘ eat’), 122, 
161, 228), f. 
of hic, hoc, 125) 
of i in fut.-perf. indic., and perf.-subj. act., 
62b 
of perfects in exi, 124) 
of principal parts of emo, iubeo, sancio, 
124), f. 
of usque, 1250 f. 
of vowels before gn, 1244; ns, nf, 122) f., 
161 f.; sco, 1254, f. 
Quintilian I. vii. (29), note on, 164 f. 


E; 


R. (W. R.), notice of Zander’s Eurythmia Demos- 
thenis, 65 
ἀφ τ (R. W.), Marones: Virgil as Priest of Apollo, 
13 ff. 
Reed (J. S. Blake), notice of Huschke’s Jurispru- 
dentiae Ante-Justinianae Reliquiae, 63 f. 
notice of Strachan-Davidson’s Problems of the 
Roman Criminal Law, 137 ff. 
notice of Buckland’s Elementary Principles of 
the Roman Private Law, 239 f. 
Reform in Grammatical Nomenclature: ‘A Sym- 
posium,’ noticed, 28 ff. 
Renkema’s (Miss), Studia Critica in Scholia ad 
Aristophanis Aves, noticed, 279a 
repunctuations (Phillimore), 21 ff. 
REVIEWS, 25 ff., 55 ff., 93 ff., 132 ff., 165 ff., 195 ff., 
230 ff., 266 ff. 
rhythm in the Attic Orators, 65 
Richards (A. J.), note on Lucretius V. (1010), 54) 
Richards (Herbert), ἀκίνητος yap ἀμείνων, 246 f. 
Greek verse rendering of Kipling’s ‘When 
’Omer smote ‘is bloomin’ lyre,’ 182 
notice of Conradt’s Die metrische und rhythm- 
ische Komposition der Komodien des Aristophanes, 
211 
notice of Renkema’s Studia Critica in Scholia 
ad Aristophanis Aves, 2794 
notice of Sandys’ Aristotle’s Constitution of 
Athens, 70 
on Satyrus’ Life of Euripides, 47 f. 
Richardson's History of Greek Sculpture, noticed, 68 
Riess's Cicero’s Letters, noticed, 35 f. 
rite, a Hellenic- Assyrian, illustrated by Birds 
(1. 43), 90 
‘rite de passage’, 50a, f. 
Robinson Ellis, obituary notice of, 286 f. 
Roman Imperial Domain, a, 9 ff. 
Rothe’s Der augenblichliche Stand der homerischen 
Frage, noticed, 954 
Rouse Wf te D.), notices of some school-books, 
65), f. 
notice of Dahnhardt’s Natursagen, 69 
notice of Hutchinson’s Sunset of the Heroes and 
Hamilton's Greek Legends, 69b 
notice of Nettleship and Postgate’s P. Vergili 
Maronis Opera Omnia, 70 


208 


Rouse (W. H. D.), notice of Wied’s Praktisches 

Lehrbuch, 108a 

notice of Hermann’s Griechische Forschungen I., 
176 

notice of Stengel’s Opferbraiiche der Gricchen, 
178a 

notice of Janell’s Nicodemus Frischlinus, 180b 

notice of Schoff’s Periplus of the Evythraean Sea, 
210b 

notice of the Annual of the British School at 
Athens, φτοῦ, f. 

notice of Usener’s Kleine Schriften, 245 

notice of Delbriick’s Antike Portrdts, 245), f. 

notice of six Kleine Texte fiir Vorlesungen und 
Uebungen (ed. Lietzmann), 2778, f. 


SE 


>., notice of Edwards’ Livy I., 246 
Sagittarius, the sign, 93 
Salamis, a suggestion on the tactics at, 117 ff. 
the suggestion criticised, 255 f. 
St. Paul’s speech at Athens, analysis of, 199 
Stoic elements in, 199 a 
modelled on report of Apollonius’ visit to 
Athens, 199 ὃ 
Sandys (Sir J. E.), notice of Geikie’s Love of Nature 
among the Romans, 99 ff. 
Sandys’ Aristotle's Constitution of Athens, noticed, 70 
Sargeaunt (John), note on Virgil Geo. i. (24), 2648, f.; 
note on Horace, Carm. iv. 10 (2), 265 (criticis- 
ing Slater C. R. xxvii. 194 1.) 
Satyrus’ Life of Euripides, notes on, 47) 
source of two passages in Plutarch, 131f. 
Schenkl’s Marci Antonini in Semét ipsum, noticed, 
279), f. 
Schmidt and  Schubart’s 
noticed, 176) 
Schoff’s Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, noticed, 210b 
Scholia to the Iliad, note on corrections in, 130f, 
Schonach’s Dey Horaz-Unterricht, noticed, 242 f. 
Schott and Rosenberg’s Cdsar’s Feldziige in Gallien 
und Britannien (von T. Rice Holmes, Ubersetzung 
und Bearbeitung), noticed, 281 
Schrader’s Archaic Marbles of the Athenian Acropolis, 
noticed, 273 f. 
Science in the Greek universities, 167 ff. 
Seager’s Explorations in the Island of Mochlos, 
noticed, 233 f. 
Seaton’s Apollonius Rhodius, The Avrgonautica, 
with an English Translation, noticed, 98 f. 
Sheffield’s Grammar and Thinking ; ‘ A Study of the 
Working Conceptions of Syntax,’ noticed, 28 ff. 
Sheppard (J. T.), on rhe ‘Causal’ use of ὅτε and 
ὅταν in Sophocles, 185 ff. 
notice of Murray’s Four Stages of Greek Religion, 
197 f. 
Shewan (A.), notice of van Leeuwen’s Homeri 
Carmina, 93), f. 
notice of Rothe’s Der augenblickliche Stand der 
Homerischen Frage, 95a 
notice of Spiess’ Menschenart und Heldentum in 
Homers Ilias, 95 
notice of Hedén’s Homerische Gitterstudien, 95), f. 
notice of Belzner’s Homerische Probleme I1., 107 
notice of Fries’ Studien zur Odyssee. 181 
perce of Drerup’s Das finfte Buch der Ilias, 
230 ff. 
shield, the Homeric, 222 ff. 
Shorey and Laing’s Horace: Odes and Epodes, 
noticed, 35 f. 
SHort Notices, 33 ff., 65 ff., 106 ff., 146 ff., 173 ff., 
208 ff., 243 ff., 277 ff. 
shortening of naturally long syllables, 2384 


Alichristliche Texte, 
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Sieglin’s Quellen und Forschungen zur Alten Geschichte 
und Geographie, noticed, 14 
Sihler’s C. Julius Caesar, noticed, 170 f. 
Slater (D. A.), Conjectures, 158 ff. 
notes on Horace, Carmina, IV. 10 (2), 194 f. 
on three passages of Ovid, 257 f. 
Slavonic elements in Greek religion, 79 ff. 
Sonnenschein (E. A.), notices of (i) Reform in 
Grammatical Nomenclature. A Symposium , 
(ii) Vorschldge des Wiener Ausschusses fiir 
einfache und einheitliche Fachausdvuche im 
Sprachunterricht; (iii) <A. Ὁ. Sheffield’s 
Grammar and Thinking : a Study of the Work- 
ing Conceptious of Syntax, 28 ff. ἢ 
reply to Sloman’s criticism of his paper on 
Hidden Quantities, 84 
reply to Buck’s criticism of the same, 160 ff. 
notice of Leo’s Plautinische Forschungen, 237 ff. 
Sonnenschein’s A New Latin Grammar, noticed, 
61 ff. 
Sophocles, ‘ causal’ use of ὅτε and ὅταν in, 185 ff. 
Spiess’ Menschenart und Heldentum in Homers Ilias, 
noticed, 95 : 
spindles associated with vegetation-magic, 192) 
Spratt’s Thucydides, Book IV., noticed, 173 f. 
Spurius Thorius, the agrarian legislation of, 23 f. 
Staerk’s Latin MSS at St. Petersburg, noticed, 108 
Stangl’s Ciceronis Ovationum Scholiastae, noticed, 


169 f. : 

Starkie (W. J. M.), notice of White’s The Verse of 
Greek Comedy, 96 ff. 

Statius, the MSS problem in the Silvae of, dis- 
cussed, 38. 53) f., 88 ff.; 265 f, (see also C. R. 
xxvi, 261 ff.) 

Stengel’s Opfergebraiiche der Griechen, noticed, 178a 

Storr’s Sophocles, with an English Translation, 
noticed, 106 f. 

Storr-Best’s Varro on Farming, noticed, 105 f. 

Stout’s Governors of Moesia, noticed, 1088, f. 

Strachan-Davidson’s Problems of the Roman Criminal 
Law, noticed, 137 ff. 

Strong (H. A.), some notes on Virgilius Maro 
Grammaticus, 81 ff. 

suicide, two ἀπορίαι in connection with its pro- 
hibition, Phaedo, 624. 193 f. 

Summers (Walter C.), notice of Garrod’s Manili 
Astyonomicon Liber 11., 60 f. 

syntax, some works on noticed, 266 ff. 


ἜΣ 


Tarn’s Antigonus Gonatas, noticed, 271 f. 

Taylor (Margaret E. J.), note on Plato’s Phaedo, 
(624), 193 f. 

Taylor (J. G.), on the Homeric shield, 222 ff. 

θεός, note on the vague use of, 252 ff. 

Thompson (F. C.), note on the Agrarian Legislation 
of Spurius Thorius, 23 f. 

Thrace, wine, woman and song in, 13 

Trojans, the legend of their dispersal, 153 ff. 

Turner (R. L.), notice of Magnien’s Le Futur Grec, 
280), f. 


U. 


Usener’s Kleine Schriften, noticed, 245 


V. 


Varia Latina (R. T. Clark), 260 f. 

Vergil, Aen. vi. 567-569, note on, 229 f. 

Verrall (the late Professor A. W.), notes on the 
Iphigenia im Taurica (from his unpublished 
papers), 225 f. 

VERSIONS, IIo f., 182 
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Virgil as Priest of Apollo (R. W. Raper), 13 ff. 
Warde Fowler’s criticism in reply, 85 ff. 
Virgilius Maro Grammaticus, notes on, 81 ff. 
Vollmer’s Poetae Latini Minores, noticed, 179 
Q. Horati Flacci Carmina, noticed, 212 
Vorschlage des Wiener Ausschusses fity einfache und 
einheitliche Fachausdriicke im Sprachunterricht, 
noticed, 28 ff. 


W. 


Walden’s Universities of Ancient Greece, noticed, 
167 ff. 

White's Verse of Greek Comedy, noticed, 96 ff. 

Wied’s Praktisches Lehrbuch, noticed, 108a. 

Williams (Marie V.), notice of Marck’s Die Plato- 
nische Ideenlehve in Ihren Motiven, 146 f. 

Williams’ Arvistoxenian Theory of Musical Rhythm, 
noticed, 34 f. 
Willis (G. M.), 

21. it 
Wilson (T. Cook), on Aristotle’s Poetics, ch. viii. 
(1451a, 22 544.), and ch. i. (1447), 13-16), 
7 Hf. | 


on Aristotle's Poetics, (xx.), 


on the meaning of λόγος in certain passages in 
. Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics, 113 ff. 
Winstedt’s Cicero ad Atticum, noticed, 211 f. 


Wissowa and Kroll’s Pauly’s Real-Encyclopddie, 
noticed, 68b, f. ; 209 f. 

Wolff's The Greek Romances in Elizabethan Prose 
Literature, noticed, 175 

Wright (F. Warren), note on Juraiuranda et Per- 
sonae Menandreae, 52 


X. 


X., notices of Die griechische und lateinische Literatur 
und Sprache, and Gercke and Norden's Einlettung 
in die Altertumwissenschaft, 176 f. 

Xenophon ap. Stobaeum (Florileg., lxxxviii. 14), 

note on, 226 f. 
Ath. Pol. ii, 12, note on, 163) 


Ζ. 


Zander’s Eurythmia Demosthenis, noticed, 65 

Zielinski’s Cicero im Wandel der Jahryhunderte, noticed, 
139 f. 

Zizima (Sizma), original name of the Anatolian 
temple-domain which the Romans called Quad- 
rata, 9 ff. 
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lxi. (19 sg.), 240 
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Tusc, Disp. 11. (41), 1000 (n.) 
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Diodorus Siculus (xxxvii-10), 2614 
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Euripides :— 
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Priap. (85), 1430 
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(x5), VIL. (17), IX. (15), XIX. (3), 485 
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Ajax (143), 2024 
El. (568), (1468), 202 
Ichneutae τοῦ (‘ Fragmenta Papyracea’), 526 
O.T. (1089), 2024 
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xii, 4. (4. p. 564); 8. (2, Ρ. 571), 52a 
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(11, 15), 7564 : (18, 24), 750 ; 
Efig. iii. (6 coll. Sappho fr. 4), 750; iv. (2 coll. 
A.P. vi. 20, x. 8: 5), b.; ix. (3 coll. C.J.A. 
i, 32. 18), ἐδ. ; xi. (x coll. xiv. 59), 76a; xiv. 
(1 coll. Theophr. Char. 24), ib.; xvi. (2), ὁ. ; 
xxiv. (coll, Theophr, Chay. 14, 2), ib. 
Thucydides :— 
iv. 86. (4), 1734; vi. (2), 1550 


Vv. 
Virgil :— 
Aen, i. (286), 160: (440), 244 (n.) ; ii. (332), 
21a: (622 54.), 21b ; 111. (12), 150 : (154 544.), 
17b: (454), 1600; vi. (37), 206: (567 544.), 
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229), f.: (661 sq.), 18): (792, 799 sqq.), 160 ; (10), 200: (13), 178: (35), 16a: (241), τοοῦ; 
viii. (7 sqq.), 150: (678), τοῦ: (679), 150: iv. (4), 174: (462), 154: (507 544.), 140 


(704, 720), 174 3 
Ecl. i. (6 544.), τοῦ : (24 sqq.), 16a; iv. (49), δῦ: 
(55), 144; ν. (65 544.), 150; vi. (36, 78 544.), 


14a x. 
Geo. i. (24), 264: (163), 224: (331 54.), 1543 Xenophon :— 
ii. (4), 15a: (37), 140: (62 sqq.), 220: (247), ap. Stobaeum (Floril. Ixxxviii. 14), 226 f. 


17a: (91), 20a: (377), 224: (487), 14b ; iil. Ath. Pol, 11. (12), 163 
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αἰκέλιος, 2644 
ἀϊπαρθένος, 3b 

αἴρεσθαι τοὺς βοῦς, 178a 
ἀκίρας, 75a 

ἅλς, 78a 

ἀναθυμίασις, 280a 
ἀπόκενος, 2000 
ἀποκλαίξας, 2b 

ἀσκελές, 75a 

"Arns ins, 92a 


B. 
βοῆ, βοῦς (‘shield’), 222 f. 


1, 
γνωμοφλυακεῖν (9), 264a 


διδυμοστρόφος, τ2τῦ 
δωροδοκίας εὐθύναι, 2616 


εἴρυμα (39), τ2τα 

ἔκιξε. 780 

ἕκτορες, 5a 

ἕλκειν τὰς ψηφους, 76a 
ἐναγής, 12τὖὸ 
ἐνδιάασκε. 3a 
ἐνδιαθρύπτηι, 2b 
ἐξάρχων, 440 ἴ. (n.) 
ἐπίγνωσις, 2014 
ἐπιγονῆς, τῆς, 2350 
ἐπικήδειον, 444 (n.) 
ἐπιμέλεια, ἐπιμελεῖσθαι, 2700 
ἐπιμηθές. 730 

ἐπιπνεῖ, 6a 

ἐρειοί, 2D 

εὔθηκτον (3), 1216 
evlepos, 750 

Εὐπάτρα, 11b 
εὐσέβεια, 2700 


θεός, 950, 252 
OnBdpxns, 356 
θρῆνος, 44a (n.), ὃ (n.) 


III—INDEX VERBORUM. 


A.—GREEK. 


ἰδεῖν, ‘look on,’ 1204 
immeds=equiso, 12a 


κανοῦν, go f. 

κῆνσος, 84b 

κινεῖσθαι, 199a 

κοιλόω, 6a 

κομμός, 420 (n.), f, (n.) 
κρήδεμνα, 450 (n.) 
κρησφύγετον, 150a 
Κυαδρηνός, Τὶ 

κῦτον ἁληκτορίν, 5a 
κῶμα, 750 


λινοθέτας, 4a 
λῖνος (sic), 4a 
λόγος, 113 ἢ, 


Μ, 


μετεωρόθηρος, το4ὃ 
Μηδισμός, τ5δα 
Μήτηρ Κουαδατρηνὴ Ξε Ζιζιμηνή, ga, ὃ 
μίλτος, 153, ἔ. 

μυρρίναι, gob 

Μυσῶν καὶ Φρυγῶν ὁρίσματα, 51a 


0. 


Oléa (proper name), 12) 

οἷδα, 77a 

buocos=Eorxe With dat., 48a 
ὅρίζειν (διορίζειν), 11 5Ὁ 

ὅτε, ὅταν, 185 ff. 

οὐ with imperf., 65 

ὀψότραγος (ΞετρώκτηΞ) (?), 2644 


Il. 
παῖμα (7), 2016 
πέτευρον, 1a 
πέτρινον ὄχθον, 225), . 
πύσσοι, 4a 

Nt 
ροδόμαλον, 50 
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2. 
σάκος, 222 f. 
στήλην ᾿Αφαρηίου, 54 
στυμνός, 76D 

ui 


τἀγκίστρια, 5a 
τάξις ὀρθή, ττοῦ 
τελήεσσα ἑκατόμβη, 1784 


Δ. 
aconita, 1350 
Aegati (= Aegatii), 26b 
Aeneaden (?), 2570 
ales =auspices, 24a, ὃ 
apud, 2380 

Cc. 


Campanum genus, 254 


celo (case construction of), 1044 (n.) 


columna, 1640 
commodi causa, 259 
connumeratio, 83a 
conscendere currus, 28a 
cura) (tutela, 2834 


iD: 
desuper, 17a 

ἘΣ 
Eleusinus, 22b 
ésse, 228 
Euanthes, 144 

G. 
gustare, 83a 

Η- 
haud scio an, τοοῦ (n.) 

ue 
indagasse, 160a 
iudicatio, 1384 
infans, 84b 
internare, 83a 

iL 
lego, 1644 

M. 


milia multa, 2586 
mox, 264b 


INDEX 


x 
ὑδάτινα βράκη, 754 


χέρνιψ, gia 
χηλαῖς ἀβρεκτοῖσιν, 770 
χύτρα, 94 





B.—LATIN. 


nativae) (insitivae, 22 f. 
ne per satuvam, 2624 


per, 230 

piacula, 229), f. 
pincerna, τοῦ 

plaga, 260b 

plaustra, 22b £. 
pluma (?), 265 

porta triumphalis, 49b 
probo, -is, 836 
provocatio, 1384 


Q. 


Quadra (place-name), Στὰ 
quadvatus, quadvatavius, τοῦ 


R. 
vetvoacta, 83a 
vuind, 159) 

9. 
sub iugum missi, 48 

ane 


tigillum sorovium, 494 
tonare, 158a 


transieritis, contigeritis, discevitis, 62b 


U. 
usque, 1266 
ut scribis (elliptical), 21 f 
V. 


vectigal, 23 f. 
vido, -as, -at, 83 
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